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W.  J.  Timberlake,  Hubbard,  Tex.,  is 
trying  to  get  a pension  and  wishes  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  the 
service  he  rendered  the  Confederacy. 
As  he  was  a cripple  and  not  fit  for 
active  service,  he  was  not  enlisted  un- 
til 1863,  by  Captain  Faust,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  Quartermaster’s  De- 
partment, Trans-Mississippi,  located  at 
Camden,  Ark.  In  1864,  young  Timber- 
lake  and  several  others  were  sent  to 
Texas  with  convalescent  mules  and 
horses  to  be  made  fit  for  service  again 
— all  under  command  of  Captain  Sims, 
of  Union  County,  Ark.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  they  were  located  near 
Marlin,  in  Falls  County,  Tex.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
Department  at  Camden  among  the 
Confederate  papers  in  the  War  De- 
partment, and  he  hopes  that  some  com- 
rade or  friend  still  living  can  testify 
to  his  service. 


H.  B.  Boyd,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  writes 
that  he  is  trying  to  get  something  on 
the  war  records  of  William  Castiller 
and  George  Huff,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  either  from  Jeffer- 
son or  Cocke  County,  Tenn.  Anyone 
who  recalls  these  young  Confederate 
soldiers  will  please  respond  to  this 
inquiry. 


C.  Soape,  608  East  Broad  Street, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  will  appreciate  hearing 
from  any  comrades  or  friends  who 
can  testify  to  his  service  as  a soldier 
of  the  Confederacy  under  Capt.  J.  P. 
Renfro  or  Captain  Craig,  or  other  offi- 
cer, of  the  State  of  Texas.  He  is  try- 
ing to  get  a pension  and  needs  such 
testimony. 


THE  FARMER’S  FRIENDS. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  that  each  bird  destroys 
insects  to  the  value  of  ten  cents  an- 
nually. With  a population  of  four  bil- 
lion birds  breeding  in  the  United  States, 
their  annual  worth  to  the  country  in 
cash  is  $400,000,000.  The  annual  in- 
sect damage  to  crops  amounts  to  more 
than  one  billion  dollars.  For  every  two 
farms  there  should  be  at  least  one 
beneficial  bird  of  prey,  a hawk  or  owl, 
whose  value  alone  is  $70  or  $35  to  each 
farm  in  destroying  rodents,  such  as 
mice,  etc. 

Every  one  has  seen  great  flocks  of 
black  birds  descend  upon  wheat  fields. 
Such  a visitation  would  be  alarming 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  for  every 
bushel  of  wheat  they  consume  they 
destroy  five  bushels  of  insects.  The 
five  bushels  of  insects,  if  left  alone  to 
feed  and  propagate,  would  in  one  year 
destroy  ten  bushels  of  grain. — Ex- 
change. 


John  A.  Williams,  of  Enid,  Okla., 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  of  his  old 
comrades  of  Capt.  B.  William  Hart’s 
company,  under  Colonel  Farinholt,  re- 
serve forces.  He  was  with  them  at 
Staunton  Bridge,  on  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railway,  and  High  Bridge  on 
the  Appomattox  River;  was  captured 
April  8 and  got  away  on  April  10,  and 
never  took  the  oath  for  thirty  years. 


Mrs.  B.  B.  Bleckley,  Sr.,  of  Anderson, 
S.  C.,  makes  inquiry  for  one  Dr.  W.  D. 
Newbill,  thought  to  be  living  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  was  one  of  Mosby’s  Rangers. 


Just  Published 

the  thrilling  biography  of  the 
Admiral  of  the  Confederate 
Navy,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  heroes. 

ADMIRAL 

FRANKLIN  BUCHANAN 

FEARLESS  MAN  OF  ACTION 

by 

Charles  Lee  Lewis 

Assoc.  Professor,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

It  pictures  against  the  colorful 
background  of  the  romantic, 
adventuresome  life  in  the  Amer- 
ican Navy,  i8oo  to  1874,  Frank- 
lin Buchanan’s  development 
from  an  unskilled  midshipman 
at  the  age  of  14  to 

Organizer  and  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy; 

Commander  of  the  first  iron- 
clad vessel  to  engage  in  battle, 
the  “Virginia;” 

Senior  Admiral  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy; 

and  many  other  posts  of  honor 
and  distinction. 

With  colored  portrait  by  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  and  7.^  interesting 
prints  and  photographs,  many 
published  for  the  first  time. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Order  from  your  booksellers  or  direct 
from  the  publishers 

The  Co. 

NORMAN,  REMINGTON 

Publishers 

347  N.  Charles  Srteet 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Mrs.  Pearl  Echols,  712  West  Twenty- 
First  Street,  Austin,  Tex.,  wishes  to 
get  in  communication  with  any  veter- 
an who  served  either  in  the  shoe  shop 
at  Rusk,  Cherokee  County,  Tex.,  or  in 
the  hospital  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  during  the 
war.  Her  father,  Francis  Marion 
Smith,  served  as  nurse  in  the  Tyler 
Hospital  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  and  she  is  anxious  to  get  in  com- 
munication with  some  one  who  remem- 
bers him. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  R.  a.  Sneed,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Commander  in  Chie) 

Gen  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Sta£ 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens,  Coushatta,  La Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman.  Houston,  Tex Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Tuscaloosa 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

Florida — Ocala 

Georgia — Griffin 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — New  Roads 

Maryland — Washington,  D.  C 

Mississippi — Summit 

Missouri — Clinton 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville. . 

Oklahoma — Woodward 

South  Carolina — Greenville, . 

Tennessee — Union  City 

Texas — Gonzales 

Virginia — Richmond 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg. . . , 
California — Los  Angeles 


. . Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

Gen.  Alfred  Ayer 

Gen.  John  J.  Hunt 

. . . .Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne 

Gen.  N.  D.  Hawkins 

Gen.  T.  L.  McGehee 

Gen.  W.  F.  Carter 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  W.  Harris 

Gen.  W.  H.  Cely 

Gen.  Rice  I.  Pierce 

....  Gen.  W.  M.  Atkinson 
Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 
, . .Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  M.  D.  Vance,  Little  Rock,  Ark Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  a.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY. 

“A  Glad  New  Year”  to  each  and  every  patron 
and  friend  is  the  wish  of  the  Veteran,  and  may 
health  and  prosperity  attend  all  throughout  its 
days. 


GREETINGS  TO  COMRADES. 

For  his  Christmas  message,  Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed, 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  sent  out  part  of 
an  old  poem  reminiscent  of  the  old  happy  days 
of  that  time  of  the  year,  of  the  old  home,  and  other 
pleasant  things  of  the  days  of  youth,  which  he 
wishes  to  share  with  comrades  who  are  left — 
thoughts  of 

“That  dear  old  home  where  Memory  fondly  clings. 
Where  childish  fancy  spread  its  golden  wings. 
Where  first  we  learned  to  lisp  a mother’s  name.” 
* * * 

“Well,  Christmas  is  coming,  and  all  the  day  long 
My  thoughts  have  been  running  away. 

With  an  echoing  laugh  and  the  lilt  of  a song. 
To  an  old-fashioned  Christmas  Day — 

To  a big  old  house  in  a little  old  town. 

Where  you  and  the  others  and  I 
Made  merry  together,  with  never  a frown 
And  never  the  thought  of  a sigh. 

And  the  hour  when  around  the  piano  we’d  meet. 
Yes,  even  in  busy  December, 

For  an  old  Christmas  hymn  with  its  harmony 
sweet— 

O,  those  are  the  days  we  remember.” 

* H:  H: 

To  which  he  adds:  “It  matters  not  where  my 
life’s  duties  may  call  me  in  the  future,  every  one 
of  you  will  occupy  the  warmest  place  in  my  af- 
fections, and,  as  a parting  word,  I would  say: 
‘Do  not  let  us  live  too  much  in  the  past,  but  look 
forward  to  a better  time  and  a more  glorious  life 
beyond.’  As  for  myself,  I can  but  say: 

“ ‘God  grant  I may  be  worthy  while  yet  I live 
Of  all  the  joys  my  friends  are  glad  to  give.’  ” 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


SWEET  MAGNOLIA  BLOOMS. 

BY  SUSAN  C.  MILNER,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

The  scarlet-berried  holly  wreath  has  had  its  fes- 
tive day; 

The  sprig  of  waxen  mistletoe  has  held  its  blissful 
sway ; 

The  log  upon  the  hearthstone  has  been  giving  of 
its  cheer. 

Dispensing  warmth  and  color  to  the  barren  time 
of  year. 

Yet  through  that  time  I’ve  visioned  things  that 
sunny  days  will  bring: 

The  buds  will  burst  their  prisons  and  the  birds 
will  start  to  sing. 

The  golden  rays  will  linger  till  the  snow  is  kissed 
away. 

And  April  tears  will  vanish  at  the  tender  smile  of 
May, 

But  now,  one  thought  absorbs  me — for  no  other 
have  I room : 

I yearn  to  breathe  the  fragrance  of  a sweet  mag- 
nolia bloom. 


THE  WIDOW’S  MITE. 

The  following  letter  came  to  the  Veteran  just 
before  Christmas  Day,  from  William  T.  Williams, 
of  Woodstock,  Va. : 

“I  am  sending  a small  legacy  ($15)  left  by  Mrs. 
Sallie  C.  Rabb,  of  Newton,  N.  C.,  formerly  Miss 
Sallie  C.  Cullers,  of  Woodstock,  Va.,  who  nursed 
George  W.  Rabb  during  the  war,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  a wound  received  at  Fisher’s  Hill,  Va. 
The  memory  of  her  soldier  boy  never  faded,  and 
she  married  him  in  her  old  age,  long  after  his 
first  wife  had  passed  away.  She  was  true  to  the 
Confederacy.” 

The  bequest,  though  small,  is  large  in  the  senti- 
ment which  impelled  the  gift,  and  the  Veteran 
receives  it  in  most  appreciative  spirit.  Deeply 
imbued  with  love  for  the  Confederacy,  this  widow 
of  a Confederate  veteran  has  given  her  mite  to- 
ward the  perpetuation  of  the  publication  which 
has  for  nearly  forty  years  fought  the  battles  of 
the  sixties  again  that  the  truth  of  the  South’s  po- 
sition might  be  known.  “She  hath  done  what  she 
could,”  and  who  can  say  that  it  is  not  good? 

It  was  only  a short  while  ago  that  a veteran 
friend  and  patron  made  a suggestion  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Veteran  in  “the  establishment  of 


an  endowment  fund  through  bequests  from  our 
well-to-do  Confederate  veterans,”  and  it  was 
brought  before  the  reunion  in  Little  Rock,  and  a 
committee  of  five  was  to  be  appointed  to  “take  ac- 
tion along  any  lines  recommended  by  the  national 
historian.”  The  fund  was  to  consist  of  voluntary 
contributions  by  bequest.  Further  action  seems 
not  to  have  been  taken,  and  this  comrade  has 
joined  the  great  majority.  There  are  many  of 
our  Confederate  veterans  who  have  prospered  in 
a financial  way  and  could,  and  doubtless  would, 
remember  the  Veteran  as  they  pass  on.  This 
good  friend,  the  widow  of  a veteran,  has  opened 
the  way.  May  there  be  others  to  show  their  love 
and  appreciation  of  what  the  Veteran  has  done 
in  their  interest. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  GENERAL,  U.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burford  Bashinsky,  recently 
elected  President  General  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  is  well  known  throughout 
the  organization,  but  it  seems  fitting  that  some 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  various  activities 
in  which  she  was  engaged. 

Mrs.  Bashinsky  is  a native  of  Tennessee,  but  by 
marriage  has  become  an  Alabamian.  With  ances- 
try on  both  sides  of  Revolutionary  fame,  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Maj.  Robert  A.  Burford,  commis- 
sioned in  1861  as  first  lieutenant  in  Captain  Hey- 
ner’s  Company  of  the  23rd  Tennessee  Regiment, 
C.  S.  A.  In  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  with  every  su- 
perior officer  either  killed  or  wounded,  he  led  his 
regiment  back  into  action. 

Standing  high  socially,  intellectually,  and  reli- 
giously, Mrs.  Bashinsky  has  served  the  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  her  Church  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently. As  Division  President,  U.  D.  C.,  she  was 
a power  whose  constructive  influence  is  still  mani- 
fest in  every  deserving  movement  of  the  Division. 
Laws  written  into  the  statute  books  of  the  State, 
endowment  of  the  Alabama  Room  of  the  Confed- 
erate Museum  in  Richmond,  her  magnificent  work 
a year  ago  as  Red  Cross  Flood  Relief  Chairman 
for  Alabama — all  these  and  more  are  memorials 
to  her  energy,  efficiency,  and  executive  ability. 

But  she  is  best  known  for  her  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  Chairman  of  Education,  U.  D.  C.  She  has 
edited  and  sold  two  editions  of  the  famous  U.  D. 
C.  Cookbook,  “Tried  and  True  Recipes,”  and  from 
their  sale  has  endowed  ten  scholarships.  And  her 
work  as  Second  Vice  President  General,  as  Gener- 
al Chairman  of  Education,  and  as  the  efficient  Re- 
cording Secretary  General — all  speaks  for  itself. 
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LAST  DAYS  OF  FAMOUS  OLD  HORSES. 

BY  R.  B.  JAMES,  POST  SURGEON  VIRGINIA  MILITARY 
INSTITUTE. 

In  the  December  Veteran,  Mrs.  William  Lyne 
writes  of  famous  war  horses,  and  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  Veteran  readers  to  learn  more  of  the 
last  days  of  “Old  Sorrel.”  Those  last  days  were 
spent  on  the  grounds  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  where  he  was  cared  for  by  the  authori- 
ties and  admired  by  friends  and  foes  alike,  for 
many  came  to  see  him,  both  Yanks  and  Rebs.  In 
those  days,  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties, 
he  could  well  take  care  of  himself  when  there  was 
plenty  of  grass,  though  he  was  very  stiff  and 
could  not  bend  his  knees  at  all.  Yet  when  the  ca- 
dets, during  practice,  began  firing  rifle  or  cannon. 
Old  Sorrel  would  come  running  onto  the  parade 
ground,  sniffing  the  air  and  snorting  loudly,  head 
and  tail  up,  running  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
firing  line  (blank  cartridges,  of  course),  enjoying 
the  noise  and  smoke,  a comical  and  pathetic  sight, 
though  heart  appealing  in  the  extreme.  His 
front  legs  being  as  stiff  as  boards  gave  him  a 
peculiar  motion  when  running.  But,  in  spite  of 
this  great  handicap,  he  would  keep  up  the  frolic 
as  long  as  the  firing  continued,  a glorious  war- 
rior, game  to  the  end ! 

Old  Sorrel  was  the  most  beloved  object  on  the 
post  and  of  solicitous  care  on  the  part  of  General 
Smith,  the  superintendent  of  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute.  He  was  taken  with  the  corps  of 
cadets  to  the  State  Fair  at  Richmond,  and  a spe- 
cial guard  was  detailed  to  protect  him  from  treas- 
ure hunters;  his  mane  and  tail  would  have  dis- 
appeared in  quick  time  but  for  these  guards.  This 
was  perhaps  the  fall  of  1880.  He  was  not  brought 
back  to  V.  M.  L,  but  left  in  Richmond,  where  he 
died  soon  afterwards.  His  body  was  turned  over 
to  a taxidermist  for  preservation,  so  that  many 
of  this  generation  might  see  the  little  sorrel  as 
he  appeared  when  ridden  by  his  immortal  mas- 
ter. In  a glass  case  at  the  Confederate  Home  in 
Richmond,  he  stands  with  his  trappings  on  as 
though  ready  for  the  mounting  of  his  master  “to 
ride  down  the  streets  of  gold.” 

Traveller,  who  was  lovingly  cared  for  by  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  family  in  his  last  days,  died  in  Lexing- 
ton some  years  before  this  and  was  buried  with 
due  honors.  Later  his  remains  were  disinterred 
and  his  skeleton  stands  in  the  Lee  Museum  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Considering  his 
magnificent  physique  in  life,  the  skeleton,  to  one 
not  versed  in  such  matters,  seems  unusually  small, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 


MADE  CONFEDERATE  MONEY. 

John  E.  Green  was  the  expert  lithographer  se- 
cured in  London  by  the  charge  d’  affaires  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  Major  Huse.  Risking  a 
strong  blockade,  he  sailed  to  Nassau,  thence  to 
Charleston  in  1862.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a plant  for  engraving  Confederate  money  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.  His  chief  assistants  were  two 
Southern  men  named  Keeting  and  Ball. 

The  original  portrait  of  the  building,  with 
Messrs.  Green,  Keeting,  and  Ball  standing  in  the 
foreground,  is  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Russell,  of  Decatur,  Ga.,  a granddaughter  of 
Green. 

Green’s  experience  and  talent  were  given  faith- 
fully to  the  Confederacy  until  its  collapse  in  1865, 
when  he  escaped  to  England  to  rejoin  his  waiting 
young  wife.  In  1868,  he  returned  to  America 
with  his  wife  and  three  children,  entering  the  em- 
ploy of  Prange  & Company,  Boston.  He  later 
established  business  in  New  York,  which  is  still 
conducted  by  a son. 

John  E.  Green  was  born  in  London  in  1832, 
and  died  in  New  York  in  1902.  He  left  eleven 
children,  several  of  • whom  have  settled  in  the 
South  and  are  all  proud  of  the  fact  that  their 
father  thus  served  the  Confederacy. 

[From  Decatur  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Decatur,  Ga.J 


Confederate  Crave  Markers. — Considerable 
interest  having  been  aroused  in  regard  to  the 
grave  markers  which  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Federal  government  where  Confederate  graves 
are  found  to  be  unmarked,  explanation  is  made 
that  these  markers  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
those  adverti.sed  by  the  Attalla  Foundry  and 
Machine  Company,  of  Attalla,  Ala.,  whose 
marker  simply  identifies  the  grave  as  that  of  a 
Confederate  soldier;  and  as  it  is  of  iron,  in  the 
form  of  the  Confederate  Cross  of  Honor,  lettered 
C.  S.  A.,  the  individual  record  has  no  place  upon 
it.  These  markers  have  their  individual  distinc- 
tion, however,  and  have  been  widely  used  where 
graves  are  already  marked  as  for  those  not  other- 
wise marked.  This  firm  has  been  advertising  in 
the  Veteran  for  years. 


F.  M.  Calhoun,  Sr.,  writes  from  Franklin,  W. 
Va. : “I  have  taken  the  Veteran  for  many,  many 
years  for  myself  and  also  a copy  for  my  father 
until  his  death.  I am  glad  that  it  continues  the 
good  work.  I sincerely  hope  that  the  time  may 
never  come  within  my  lifetime  that  it  shall  be  oth- 
erwise.” 
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WAS  GENERAL  LEE  RESTORED  TO  CITI- 
ZENSHIP? 

This  question  is  interestingly  discussed  in  the 
following  contribution  submitted  to  the  VETERAN : 

A movement  was  started  recently  to  reinstate 
the  late  Robert  E.  Lee  as  a citizen  of  the  United 
States.  This  may  strike  the  average  man  as  amaz- 
ing, but  in  the  opinion  of  Southerners  generally 
and  according  to  the  statement  of  the  State  Libra- 
rian of  Virginia,  H.  R.  Mclllwaine,  of  Richmond : 
“General  Lee  died  a prisoner  of  war.  In  1865,  he 
applied  for  amnesty,  but  his  application  was  never 
acted  on.  In  1868,  the  general  amnesty  law  was 
passed,  but  General  Lee  never  applied  for  restora- 
tion of  citizenship  under  that  act.  Accordingly, 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  a 
paroled  prisoner  of  war.  Whether  he  was  a citi- 
zen of  the  country  or  not  is  a moot  question  that 
I cannot  determine.” 

General  Lee  died  believing  that  he  had  not  been 
restored  to  citizenship.  After  Johnson’s  procla- 
mation of  limited  amnesty  in  May  of  1865,  Lee 
wrote  to  Grant  that  he  desired  to  avail  himself 
of  the  amnesty  proclamation.  Grant,  in  a letter 
to  the  President,  urged  that  this  be  permitted, 
“with  the  earnest  recommendation  that  this  ap- 
plication of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  for  amnesty 
and  pardon  be  granted  him.”  This  apparently 
was  never  acted  upon.  Lee,  in  1869,,  advised  “all 
our  young  men  to  qualify  as  citizens”  and  cast 
their  ballots,  “although  I am  denied  that  privi- 
lege.” 

James  C.  Young,  the  author  of  the  new  biogra- 
phy of  Lee,  “Marse  Robert:  Knight  of  the  Con- 
federacy,” has  recently  had  considerable  corre- 
spondence with  Washington  departments  in  an 
effort  to  learn  if  Lee,  technically,  was  within  the 
amnesty  and  pardon  of  1868,  or  if  he,  as  is  gen- 
erally believed  in  the  South,  died  expatriated. 

The  following  letter  came  from  the  Adjutant 
General’s  office,  signed  by  Major  General  Bridges: 

“Dear  Sir:  In  due  course  I received  your  recent 
letter  in  further  reference  to  the  correspondence 
on  the  military  career  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
in  which  letter,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  exclusion  of  a certain  class  of  Confederate 
officers,  including  General  Lee,  from  the  benefits 
of  the  earlier  amnesty  proclamation,  you  inquire 
whether  there  was  ever  any  legislation  or  execu- 
tive order  of  any  kind  that  constituted  a blanket 
pardon  for  Confederate  officers. 

“I  find  nothing  among  the  War  Department 
records  proper  that  seems  to  be  conclusive  on  the 
question)  of  the  fact  of  the  extending  of  such  a 


blanket  pardon  or  whether  such  blanket  pardon 
was  ever  the  subject  of  legislation.  The  matter 
of  such  amnesty  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a civil  rather  than  a military  question.  How- 
ever, I do  find  from  other  sources  that  President 
Andrew  Johnson,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1868, 
issued  an  unqualified  general  amnesty  proclama- 
tion. I have  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of 
legislation  having  such  an  object. 

“On  December  25,  1868,  President  Johnson  is- 
sued a proclamation  extending  a full  pardon  and 
amnesty  for  the  offense  of  treason,  etc.,  in  the 
Civil  War,  ‘unconditionally  and  without  reserva- 
tion, to  all  and  every  person  who  directly  or  in- 
directly participated  in  the  late  insurrection,  or 
rebellion.’  . . . 

“Previously  to  December  25,  1868,  President 
Johnson  issued  several  other  amnesty  proclama- 
tions, each  of  which  embodied  certain  reserva- 
tions. One,  issued  on  July  4,  1868,  was  practically 
general  in  intent  and  scope,  extending  amnesty  to 
all  who  had  been  offenders  in  connection  with 
the  insurrection  except  those  then  under  indict- 
ment.” . . . 

The  State  Department  considers  that  it  would 
take  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide 
whether  or  not  Lee  was  included  in  the  last  am- 
nesty proclamation.  Mr.  Young’s  researches  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  received  the  aid  of  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  the  following  state- 
ments were  sent  him: 

“The  amnesty  proclamation  of  Andrew  John- 
son, signed  May  29,  1865,  excepted  from  pardon 
certain  classes  of  individuals,  including  ‘all  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  in  the  rebel  service  who 
were  educated  by  the  government  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  or  the  United  States  Na- 
val Academy,’  but  provided  that  ‘special  applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  the  President  for  pardon  by 
any  person  belonging  to  the  excepted  classes ; and 
such  clemency  will  be  liberally  extended  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States.’ 

“On  June  13,  1865,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  applied 
‘for  benefits  and  full  restoration  of  all  rights  and 
privileges  extended  to  those  included  in  amnesty 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  May  29,  1865.’ 

“On  June  16,  1865,  Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant 
‘respectfully  forwarded  (the  above)  through  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  President,’  ‘with  earnest 
recommendation  that  the  application  of  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  for  amnesty  and  pardon  may  be  grant- 
ed him.’  There  is  no  record  that  action  was  taken 
in  the  matter. 
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“However,  on  December  25, 1868,  Andrew  John- 
son issued  a proclamation  in  which  it  was  ‘be- 
lieved that  such  prudential  reservations  and  ex- 
ceptions as  at  the  dates  of  said  proclamation  were 
deemed  necessary  and  proper  may  now  be  wisely 
and  justly  relinquished,’  and  which  proclaimed 
and  declared  ‘unconditionally,  and  without  reser- 
vation^ to  all  and  every  person  who  directly  or 
indirectly  participated  in  the  late  insurrection  or 
rebellion,  a full  pardon  and  amnesty  for  the  of- 
fense of  treason  against  the  United  States,  or  of 
adhering  to  their  enemies  during  the  late  Civil 
War,  with  restoration  of  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  under  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  which  have  been  made  pursuant  thereof.’  ” 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  offered  this 
supplementary  report: 

“I  can  only  add  from  our  indexes  that  the  act 
of  July  17,  1862  (12  Stat.  592,  Sec.  Sec.  13),  au- 
thorized the  President  to  grant  amnesty  with  ex- 
ceptions. This  was  repealed  on  January  14,  1867 
(14  Stat.  377).  Presumably,  then,  the  proclama- 
tion of  December  25,  1868,  was  issued  under  the 
President’s  constitutional  authority  to  ‘grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the 
United  States.’  Art.  II,  Sec.  2,  Cl.  1. 

“I  might  add  that  the  act  of  June  6,  1898  (30 
Stat.  432),  finally  removed  the  ‘disability  im- 
posed by  Section  3 of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  hereto- 
fore incurred.’  ” 

Now  that  time  has  softened  sectional  differ- 
ences in  this  country,  there  is  probably  scarcely 
a person  to  be  found  who  would  not  willingly 
second  a proposal  to  restore  to  citizenship,  even 
though  it  is  posthumously,  a man  who  served  his 
country  for  thirty-six  years  as  a valorous  sol- 
dier, and  who  bent  every  energy  to  uniting  the 
North  and  South  after  the  war.  No  man  suffered 
more  grievously  than  General  Lee  from  the  con- 
flict and  its  inevitable  results. 

Response  was  quick  and  enthusiastic  in  many 
quarters  when  the  recent  suggestion  was  made 
that  a Congressional  resolution  be  asked  for  this 
purpose.  But  in  order  that  such  a matter  should 
proceed  in  a proper  manner,  the  Washington  au- 
thorities have  been  consulted.  To-day  the  status 
quo  is  precisely  what  it  has  been  these  many  years. 
No  one  is  quite  positive  whether  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  ever  restored  to  citizenship  or  not.  If  the 
question  is  so  gravely  in  doubt,  it  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  our  government  to  settle  the  position 
of  an  American  whose  fame  is  world  wide  and 
whose  nobility  of  character  is  beyond  cavil. 


CONFEDERATES  OF  GREAT  AGE. 

Some  late  meetings  of  Confederate  veterans 
have  .brought  together  a goodly  number  whose 
ages  average  eighty-six  or  more.  At  a special 
Christmas  dinner  given  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  to  the  veterans 
of  that  section,  the  following  were  present,  active, 
and  interested  participants : 

Simms  Latta,  90,  Company  E,  1st  Tennessee 
Cavalry. 

E.  H.  Garner,  85,  Company  D,  9th  Tennessee 
Battalion. 

W.  H.  Pigg,  84,  9th  Tennessee  Battalion. 

T.  J.  Shaw,  88,  Maury  Artillery. 

J.  S.  Powers,  88,  Company  H,  32nd  Tennessee. 

W.  H.  Johnson,  84,  1st  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

J.  M.  Russell,  83,  Company  G,  9th  Tennessee 
Battalion. 

E.  N.  B.  Rieves,  91,  Maury  Grays,  Company  H, 
1st  Tennessee  Infantry. 

I.  Nelson  Rainey,  85,  Company  A,  7th  Tennessee 
Cavalry. 

A.  F.  Sowell,  85,  Company  G,  9th  Tennessee 
Cavalry. 

T.  E.  Lipscomb,  85,  Company  G,  9th  Tennessee 
Battalion. 

J.  L.  Maxwell,  87,  Company  C,  3rd  Tennessee 
Regiment. 

A.  J.  Timmons,  83. 

J.  B.  Tomlinson,  83,  Company  E,  1st  Tennessee 
Cavalry. 

N.  E.  Due,  86,  Carter’s  Scouts. 

M.  B.  Tomlinson,  90,  Company  F,  3rd  and  48th 
Regulars,  Tennessee  Infantry. 

W.  H.  Lipscomb,  87,  Company  G,  9th  Tennessee 
Battalion. 

At  the  annual  reunion  of  veterans  of  Henry 
County,  Tenn.,  and  Calloway  County,  Ky.,  which 
was  held  at  Hazel,  Ky.,  in  the  fall  of  1929,  seven- 
teen veterans  answered  to  roll  call,  and  their  aver- 
age age  was  eighty-seven.  Those  present  were: 

W.  M.  Jobe,  82,  7th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

I.  F.  Littleton,  92,  7th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

W.  C.  Pullen,  87,  11th  Tennessee  Infantry. 

John  H.  Bucy,  88,  33rd  Tennessee  Regiment. 

J.  H.  Hooper,  85,  13th  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment. 

W.  M.  Beale,  98,  3rd  Kentucky  Regiment. 

J_  H.  Utterback,  84,  Company  G,  7th  Kentucky 
Regiment. 

C.  M.  Orr,  87,  46th  Tennessee  Infantry. 

E.  H.  Covington,  91,  1st  Tennessee  Regiment. 

J.  M.  Neale,  84,  7th  Tennessee  Cavalry. 
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J.  H.  Morris,  86,  7th  Kentucky  Regiment. 

Ed.  Seay,  87,  3rd  Kentucky  Regiment. 

George  Tucker,  84,  12th  Tennessee  Regiment. 

P.  P.  Pullen,  84,  2nd  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

J.  L.  Shelton,  83,  12th  Kentucky  Cavalry. 

J.  W.  Steel,  94. 

Federal  veteran,  J.  M.  Scruggs,  83,  12th  Ken- 
tucky Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 


TRAINED  IN  THE  OLD  NAVAL  SCHOOL. 

BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Before  the  creation  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  for  the  education  of  young  men  ap- 
pointed midshipmen,  there  were  naval  schools  at 
Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  and  schools  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  navy.  In  1845,  when  Bancroft 
was  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a school  was  created 
at  Annapolis  for  the  midshipmen.  It  was  located 
at  old  Fort  Severn,  which  the  War  Department 
transferred  to  the  navy  for  that  purpose.  Its  first 
superintendent  was  Commander  Franklin  Buch- 
anan, U.  S.  N.,  the  same  officer  of  whom  a picture 
and  sketch  appeared  in  the  November  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  as  Admiral  Buchanan,  C.  S.  N.  The 
work  at  first  was  the  instruction  of  the  midship- 
men, supplanting  the  old  schools,  and  later  others 
were  appointed  as  acting  midshipmen  to  com- 
mence their  course  at  the  school.  At  length,  in 
1850,  there  was  a reorganization  of  the  school 
with  the  title  “U.  S.  Naval  Academy,”  and  the 
adoption  of  a regulation  four-year  course  for  the 
newly  appointed  acting  midshipmen,  while  the  old 
midshipmen  still  passed  a year  in  the  academy. 

In  October,  1851,  twenty  acting  midshipmen 
entered.  Of  these,  four  graduated  after  a three- 
year  course;  and  then,  in  June,  1855,  twelve  com- 
pleted the  four-year  course.  So,  when  I entered 
in  September,  1855,  only  fifteen  had  graduated 
under  the  new  organization  of  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  the  number  of  students  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  After  that  the  new  classes  were 
constantly  larger,  and  by  1857  there  were  possibly 
two  hundred  there,  and,  in  1861,  three  hundred. 

While  relatively  many  of  those  at  the  academy 
in  1857  became  distinguished,-  such  as  Dewey, 
Mahan,  Remey,  Schley,  Sampson,  and  many  oth- 
ers, there  are  but  three  members  of  those  classes 
known  to  be  now  living.  These  are  George  S. 
Storrs,  of  Alabama,  William  W.  Carnes,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  writer,  from  North  Carolina. 
These  three,  now  eighty-eight,  eighty-nine,  and 
ninety  years  of  age;  are  in  personal  communica- 
tion, and  it  is  that  unusual  circumstance  that  leads 
me  to  record  it  as  possibly  a matter  of  interest. 


When  the  war  of  1861  came  on,  these  three 
schoolmates  each  rushed  to  the  front.  They  had 
their  war  experiences,  and  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  seventy  years,  they  have  been  again  brought 
into  the  lives  of  each  other,  and  doubtless  they 
are  the  only  survivors  of  their  classmates  at  An- 
napolis. 

Storrs,  the  oldest,  is  confined  to  his  room  at 

the  hospital  at  Hutchins, 
Tex. ; Carnes,  the  young- 
est, is  at  Bradenton, 
Fla.;  the  other  enjoys 
reasonable  health  at  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

Storrs  and  I have  a 
personal  recollection  of 
each  other,  and  Carnes 
was  on  the  gun  crew  of 
which  Dewey  was  cap- 
tain, and  I,  the  second 
captain,  taking  his  place 
when  he  was  absent ; and 
being  so  associated, 
Carnes  and  I likewise 
have  memories. 

And  now  I wish  to  say  something  of  my  old 
schoolmates.  In  the  war  for  Southern  independ- 
ence each  won  distinction  on  the  battle  field  as 
commanders  of  light  artillery.  After  a quick 
service  at  the  front  as  a volunteer,  Storrs  was 
appointed  by  President  Davis  as  a lieutenant  in 
the  regulary  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
was  first  assigned  to  training  artillerymen  in  Ala- 
bama. Then,  later,  he  was  ordered  to  report  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  for  the  same  duty.  I was 
then  a lieutenant  in  the  State  Engineer  and  Ar- 
tillery Corps,  and  was  engaged  in  putting  the 
Cape  Fear  defenses  in  condition  when  Storrs  re- 
ported at  Wilmington.  Nearly  seventy  years  lat- 
er, she  wrote:  “Don’t  you  remember  how  you 
took  me  around  and  introduced  me  to  the  pretty 
girls?”  Serving  under  General  French  at  Wil- 
mington, he  later  accompanied  that  general  to 
Virginia,  where  his  abilities  were  recognized  and 
he  was  very  useful.  Later,  he  accompanied  Gen- 
eral French  when  he  went  to  the  West  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

On  the  call  to  arms,  Carnes  was,  like  Storrs, 
immediately  engaged  in  the  training  of  new  vol- 
unteers in  Tennessee,  and  was  captain  of  light 
artillery  at  the  age  of  twenty,  being  then  the 
youngest  artillery  captain  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Later,  Willie  Pegram,  of  Virginia,  and 
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John  Morton,  of  Tennessee,  became  captains  of 
batteries  at  the  same  age. 

In  the  Eastern  Army,  among  the  heroes  was 
Pelham,  in  command  of  light  artillery,  serving 
with  Jeb  Stuart.  General  Lee  bore  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  “the  gallant  Pelham,”  lamenting 
the  death  of  that  distinguished  young  officer,  often 
referred  to  later  as  the  “boy  captain.”  In  the 
Western  Army,  both  Carnes  and  Storrs  won  sim- 
ilar distinction,  and  both  were  younger  than  Pel- 
ham, who  is  shown  in  official  records  as  born  in 
1838,  while  Storrs  was  born  in  1840,  and  Carnes 
in  1841.  At  Chickamauga,  Storrs  won  encomium, 
and  Carnes,  for  special  service  in  command  of  a 
battery  in  that  field,  was  promoted  to  chief  of 
artillery  of  a division.  Carnes,  although  commis- 
sioned in  the  Confederate  navy,  continued  to  serve 
in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  until  the  absence  of  so 
many  naval  officers  in  Europe  demanded  his  serv- 
ice in  the  navy,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in 
1864.  On  leaving  the  army,  he  received  letters 
from  Gens.  Marcus  J.  Wright,  B.  F.  Cheatham, 
and  Leonidas  Polk  of  the  highest  appreciation. 
No  young  officer  ever  won  higher  commendation 
than  these  generals  accorded  to  Carnes. 

After  Chickamauga,  Major  Storrs  was  Chief 
of  Artillery  in  French’s  Division,  serving  in  the 
Department  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi;  and 
with  his  light  artillery,  Storrs  was  coming  to 
join  Joe  Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  and  had 
reached  Augusta  when  Joe  Johnston  surrendered. 
Storrs  did  not  surrender,  but  let  his  men  take  their 
horses  and  go  home. 

Now  the  question  became  one  for  bread  and 
meat.  Storrs  quickly  found  some  temporary  em- 
ployment, but  presently  was  led  to  go  to  Brazil, 
where  he  remained  a year;  then  he  went  by  sail 
vessel  around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  and 
was  employed  in  street  car  service;  then  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  where  he  ran  a preliminary  railroad 
line  to  Puget  Sound ; then,  after  other  experiences, 
was  assistant  engineer  in  cutting  the  canal,  with 
four  locks  around  the  falls  of  the  river,  at  Oregon 
City.  Eventually,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Alabama;  but  after  two  years,  in  1873,  he  went 
to  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  he  taught  school.  He  mar- 
ried in  1885.  Mrs.  Storr  died,  childless,  in  1927. 
Some  months  later.  Major  Storrs,  in  coming  down- 
stairs, fell  and  broke  his  hip. 

That  Captain  Carnes’s  efficiency  as  an  artillery 
officer  was  recognized  before  Chickamauga  is 
shown  in  Dr.  Wyeth’s  “Life  of  N.  B.  Forrest,”  on 
pages  268,  269,  in  which  he  publishes  Forrest’s 
application  to  the  War  Department  to  leave 


Bragg’s  army  and  organize  a new  command  ad- 
jacent to  the  Mississippi  River,  taking  with  him 
four  hundred  cavalrymen,  selected  for  acquaint- 
ance with  that  region,  and  a battery  of  four  guns, 
naming  Capt.  W.  W.  Carnes  as  the  officer  selected 
to  command  the  artillery.  This  was  at  Chatta- 
nooga before  Bragg  went  south  to  meet  Rosecrans 
in  September.  It  was  surely  a great  compliment 
to  have  that  great  fighter  select  him  by  name  for 
such  duty.  The  War  Department  granted  the 
application,  except  for  the  artillery  officer,  which 
was  referred  to  General  Bragg,  who  decided  to 
retain  Carnes,  who  had  just  been  promoted  to 
chief  of  artillery  of  a division.  So  Forrest  select- 
ed John  W.  Morton,  another  young  Tennessee  ar- 
tillery captain,  who  efficiently  served  with  Forrest 
to  the  end. 

After  the  surrender  of  our  armies,  Carnes  was 
paroled  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  obtained  transporta- 
tion to  Memphis.  There  his^  first  duty  was  as 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  his  father,  who  died 
in  South  Carolina  in  1864.  His  father  resided  in 
Memphis,  but  was  extensively  engaged  in  cotton 
planting  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  where  he  owned 
plantations  in  Coahoma  County  and  another  coun- 
ty. With  negroes  freed  and  plantation  land  made 
valueless  for  many  years  by  overflows  from  the 
Mississippi,  due  to  destruction  of  the  Yazoo  Pass 
levee,  the  prospect  for  the  estate  caused  him  to 
surrender  any  share  in  what  might  be  recovered 
from  the  wreck  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  So  he  began  life  after 
the  war  with  nothing,  as  did  the  other  two  of  us. 
After  having  engaged  in  business  in  Memphis,  he 
married  a Macon  (Ga.)  girl  in  1866,  and  in  1867 
moved  from  Memphis  to  Macon,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  business  affairs  of  that  city 
until  he  returned  to  Memphis  in  the  fall  of  1888. 
Some  years  ago,  he  moved  to  Bradenton,  Fla., 
where  he  is  happily  located  with  part  of  his  fam- 
ily and  with  three  families  of  grandchildren  con- 
veniently near  in  the  city  of  Tampa.  Several 
months  since,  he  suffered  a stroke  of  paralysis, 
which  has  interfered  somewhat  with  his  move- 
ments, but  not  with  his  mental  powers.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  the  Durants,  Blounts,  and  John- 
stons, recorded  in  history  as  among  the  early 
settlers  in  what  is  now  North  Carolina,  and  is  of 
kin  to  many  of  the  distinguished  families  of  that 
State. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  record  something  of 
the  lives  of  these  two  old  schoolmates  of  my  early 
years. 

Of  myself  during  the  war,  I can  only  say  that 
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I went  to  the  front  presently  after  the  firing  at 
Fort  Sumter  so  quickly  that  I was  appointed  by 
a “major  then  in  command”  as  “a  lieutenant  at 
this  headquarters,”  and  served  with  devotion  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  my  superiors.  Like  Storrs, 
I was  appointed  by  the  President  in  the  regular 
army  of  the  ConfejJeracy,  and  after  September, 
1863,  the  department  employed  me  where  it 
thought  that  I could  be  of  more  use  than  in  the 
field.  At  the  end  of  the  war  I suffered  the  common 
vicissitudes,  and  in  1866  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  a sleeping  car  conductor,  running  from  Wil- 
mington to  West  Point,  Ga. 

The  year  of  1873  found  me  practicing  law  at 
Raleigh  in  partnership  with  Senator  A.  S.  Merri- 
mon  and  Judge  Thomas  Fuller.  And  presently  I 
was  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Committee, 
and  editor  of  the  News  and  Observer  for  fifteen 
years,  and  interested  in  public  matters. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  notable  that  we  three 
schoolmates  entirely  separated  for  so  long  a pe- 
riod, should  now  be  brought  together,  and  the 
more  so  as  two  of  us  were  in  the  regular  army 
and  the  other  in  the  navy  of  the  Confederacy. 
Probably  there  are  but  few  other  such  Confeder- 
ate officers  now  surviving. 

[To  this  modest  reference  to  himself,  a friend 
has  added  some  facts  from  historical  records. 

“The  Ashe  family  has  been  prominent  in  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  from  the  earliest  years 
of  the  colony,  when  the  original  ancestor,  John 
Baptista  Ashe,  came  from  England  in  1727.  This 
original  Ashe  by  marriage  became  connected  with 
the  earliest  settlers.  There  were  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  seven  members  of  the  Ashe  family 
occupying  prominent  positions  as  officers,  being 
more  than  any  family  in  the  State.  His  great- 
grandfather was  elected  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1795,  and  different  members  of  the  family 
have  represented  the  State  in  all  the  years  of  its 
history,  his  father  representing  his  State  in  the 
United  States  Congress  before  the  war  of  1861. 

“Capt.  Samuel  Ashe  entered  the  service  as  an 
officer  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  on  the  se- 
cession of  the  State,  and,  being  transferred  to  the 
army  of  the  Confederate  States,  he  served 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  war,  until  pa- 
roled as  captain  after  the  surrender.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  reorganization  and  building 
up  of  the  State  government;  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  a leading  paper  at  the  capital  of  the 
State ; and  his  history  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  two  volumes,  has  been  commended  by 
high  authorities  as  the  most  complete  history  of 
any  State  ever  published.”] 


IN  AND  OUT  OF  A TIGHT  PLACE. 

BY  J.  CHURCHILL  COOKE,  BEAVER  DAM,  VA. 

General  Grant  was  put  in  .command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  winter  of  1864-65, 
and  his  spring  campaign  began  on  May  5,  1865. 
The  army  had  been  splendidly  recruited,  and  had 
wintered  in  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Culpeper, 
Va.  General  Grant  started  in  a direct  straight 
line  for  Richmond,  but,  as  he  had  not  consulted 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  he  was  balked  in  his  design. 
Then  there  were  two  days  of  hard  fighting. 
Grant,  finding  the  direct  way  was  blocked,  then 
commenced  his  “left-flank  movement.”  His  next 
objective  was  in  the  Wilderness  of  Spottsylvania, 
where  he  was  again  halted.  General  Lee,  antici- 
pating every  move  of  Grant’s,  knew  that  he  would 
try  to  move  by  Spottsylvania  Courthouse;  so  he 
ordered  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  to  hasten  to  the 
courthouse  and  to  obstruct  the  only  road  that  the 
Federal  army  could  travel. 

My  command  was  Company  G,  of  the  4th  Vir- 
ginia Cavalry.  General  Stuart  got  to  the  court- 
house a whole  day  ahead  of  the  enemy.  We  boys 
of  the  cavalry  were  not  much  on  using  spades 
and  shovels,  but  could  use  axes  very  well.  We 
were  sent  to  the  front,  and  not  only  blockaded 
the  road,  but  cut  down  a long  line  of  trees  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  these  made  a pretty 
good  obstruction  to  fight  behind. 

We  finished'  our  work  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  quietly  awaited  the  enemy.  They  came  along 
very  quietly,  not  even  being  much  on  their  guard. 
We  had  orders  not  to  fire  until  they  were  in  easy 
rifle  shot.  The  Yanks  thought  they  were  far 
ahead  of  General  Lee,  and,  when  we  were  ordered 
to  fire,  they  were  more  surprised  than  could  be 
imagined.  They  went  back  in  a hurry,  but  there 
were  so  many  behind  they  couldn’t  go  far.  They 
were  then  very  cautious. 

In  the  meantime,  our  infantry  came  up,  and 
we  cavalrymen,  being  very  polite,  invited  them 
to  take  our  places  behind  our  obstructions,  which 
they  did,  and  we  were  withdrawn.  There  was 
very  little  done  on  either  side  during  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  Later  on,  I was  ordered  to  take 
four  men  and  go  on  picket  duty.  I selected  three 
men  from  my  company  and  one  from  the  Prince 
William  Company.  My  captain  warned  me  to  be 
very  watchful,  as  the  picket  post  was  very  near 
the  enemy.  It  was  then  getting  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  the  post  was  far  to  the  front.  Nothing 
occurred  during  the  night;  all  was  quiet.  But 
just  as  the  day  was  breaking,  we  heard  a shot  in 
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our  rear.  We  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  as  it 
grew  lighter,  there  were  more  shots,  and  as  the 
day  advanced,  still  more.  I sent  one  of  the  men 
to  find  out  what  it  meant.  The  man  was  gone  a 
long  time,  and  when  he  returned,  reported  that 
we  were  cut  off;  that  the  Yankee  army  was  be- 
tween us  and  our  army.  Then  we  found  ourselves 
in  a bad  fix.  Knowing  the  direction  of  the  Court- 
house, we  mounted  our  horses.  There  was  a 
dense  woods  between  where  we  were  and  the 
Courthouse,  so  we  rode  straight  through.  Finally, 
we  came  to  an  open  field,  and,  to  our  surprise, 
there  was  a portion  of  the  Yankee  army  stretched 
across  that  field  with  their  backs  toward  us. 
We  couldn’t  go  any  farther  in  that  direction,  so 
we  withdrew  and  tried  another  route,  but  in  what- 
ever direction  we  went,  we  encountered  the  ene- 
my. Finally,  we  gave  up  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
woods,  and  made  ourselves  comfortable,  waiting 
for  developments.  By  that  time  the  fighting  was 
raging;  we  could  tell  by  the  yelling  which  side 
was  getting  the  best  of  it.  At  one  time  we  knew 
the  Yankees  were  being  driven  back,  and  we  were 
sure  they  would  be  driven  right  into  the  woods 
where  we  were.  So  sure  were  we  of  being  cap- 
tured that  we  dressed  ourselves  in  the  best  and 
cleanest  clothes  we  had  on  our  saddles,  rolled  up 
those  we  took  off  and  tied  them  on;  we  also  tied 
our  horses  close  together  so  they  would  not  nicker 
for  each  other,  then  went  off  a little  way  and 
waited. 

While  waiting,  we  heard  some  one  walking  in 
the  bushes.  One  of  the  men  went  out  to  look  and 
soon  came  back  with  a Confederate  soldier.  We 
told  him  of  our  situation,  and  he  told  us  that  there 
were  two  hundred  of  them  in  that  same  woods, 
that  they  had  been  cut  off  in  a charge  that  morn- 
ing; that  they  charged  through  the  Yankee  line 
which  was  much  longer  than  theirs,  and  that  the 
Yankees  closed  in  behind  them  and  they  could 
not  get  back,  so  they  kept  on  going.  If  my  mem- 
ory does  not  fail  me,  it  was  a portion  of  the  12th 
Alabama  and  18th  Mississippi.  We  told  them 
that  we  were  going  to  wait  until  night  before  try- 
ing to  get  out,  and  these  men  agreed  to  stay  with 
us. 

The  fight  raged  all  day,  neither  side  gaining 
much.  As  night  came  on,  the  fighting  gradually 
stopped.  After  everything  became  quiet,  we  be- 
gan to  move.  There  was  only  one  direction  we 
could  take  with  any  degree  of  success,  and  that 
was  due  east.  We  knew  that  our  army  was  south 
and  that  the  Northern  army  was  north,  and  by 
traveling  due  east  we  would  pass  between  the 


two.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  how  we  were 
to  know  the  right  direction.  One  of  the  men  from 
my  company  had  been  a great  huntsman  and 
knew  a great  deal  about  the  location  of  the  stars. 
He  said  if  he  could  find  the  north  star,  then  we 
could  be  guided  by  it.  Fortunately,  it  was  a very 
clear  night,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  into  a little 
clear  space,  he  did  locate  the  north  star,  and  by 
keeping  that  star  on  our  left,  we  could  travel 
due  east.  This  we  did.  We  five  cavalrymen  went 
in  front,  the  others  following.  We  went  through 
briars  and  bushes,  uphill  and  downhill.  It  was 
rough  going,  but  we  never  stopped.  Finally,  we 
crossed  the  main  road  leading  from  Spottsylvania 
Courthouse  to  Fredericksburg,  and  went  straight 
across.  After  going  some  distance,  we  got  to  an- 
other road,  and,  seing  a light  in  a house  near  by, 
we  halted  while  one  of  the  men  rode  up  to  make 
some  inquiries.  When  he  came  back,  he  said 
there  were  only  women  in  the  house,  who  told 
him  we  had  better  move  right  along,  as  the  whole 
Yankee  army  was  not  two  hundred  yards  up  that 
road.  We  had  been  challenged  several  times  by 
the  enemy  pickets,  to  which  we  paid  no  attention. 
After  traveling  some  time,  we  came  to  a wide, 
well-beaten  road,  which  I knew  was  the  road 
known  as  Telegraph  Road,  leading  from  Rich- 
mond to  Fredericksburg.  There  we  turned  to  the 
right,  feeling  sure  that  we  had  passed  out  between 
the  two  armies.  And  so  it  turned  out.  We  had 
not  gone  far  before  we  were  halted.  One  of  the 
men  rode  forward,  and  found  that  it  was  an  in- 
fantry picket  of  our  army.  It  was  then  not  very 
light,  for  day  was  just  breaking.  This  picket  was 
composed  of  a whole  regiment,  and  they  were 
taking  no  chances.  As  we  rode  up,  they  were 
lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  road  ready  for  ac- 
tion. How  glad  we  were  to  get  back  within  our 
own  lines! 

After  getting  back  some  distance,  we  parted 
from  our  friends,  the  infantry.  How  grateful 
those  men  were  to  us!  They  could  not  thank  us 
enough.  They  went  to  look  for  their  commands, 
and  wa  to  look  for  ours,  and  when  we  did  find 
ours,  there  lay  four  of  my  companions  stretched 
out  on  the  ground,  all  badly  wounded.  The  offi- 
cers of  our  company  and  the  men  were  rejoiced 
to  see  us,  for  they  were  sure  we  had  been  cap- 
tured. 

Thus  ended  my  most  exciting  experience  up  to 
that  time,  but  I had  plenty  more  before  the  war 
ended.  We  who  had  been  on  picket  were  allowed 
to  sleep  and  rest,  for  we  had  had  no  sleep  for  two 
nights  and  a day. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSON,  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
[Prize  essay.  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.] 

To  THE  University. 

Proud  is  the  story  that  the  records  bear. 

Serene  she  moves,  and  tolerant,  calm  but  bold ; 
Seeking  new  fields,  but  treasuring  well  the  old ; 
Guarding  the  rich  past  with  all  a mother’s  care 
For  valiant  deed  and  strong  emblazoned  there. 

In  war,  her  heroes  stood  ’mid  bursting  shell. 
Where  Death  was  shrieking  in  the  startled  air. 
And  Ruin  rode  upon  each  rushing  blast ; 

In  peace,  in  Forum  and  in  Senate  well 
Her  sons  have  striven,  dispassionate,  fair; 
Content  if  Right  applaud  their  act  at  last. 

— William  Thornton  Whittsett,  190 A- 

Part  I. 

The  University  in  the  War  between  the 
States. 

North  Carolina  may  point  with  pride  to  her 
university  for  an  example  of  patriotic  devotion 
in  the  War  between  the  States  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  institution  in  the  South.  Records  show 
that  no  similar  university  nor  community  ren- 
dered greater  service  in  the  Confederacy  or  en- 
dured greater  losses  and  privations  than  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  its  village  of  Chapel 
Hill. 

On  the  beautiful  campus  at  Chapel  Hill  stands 
an  imposing  monument  erected  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  on  which  is  inscribed : “To  the 
sons  of  the  university  who  entered  the  war  of 
1861  to  1865  in  answer  to  the  call  of  their  country, 
and  whose  lives  taught  the  lesson  of  their  great 
commander,  Robert  E.  Lee,  that  ‘duty  is  the  sub- 
limest  word  in  the  English  language.’  ” 

Another  reminder  of  these  students  of  the  uni- 
versity who  'nobly  took  their  place  in  the  war  for 
Southern  independence  is  in  Memorial  Hall.  On 
tablets  of  marble  are  recorded  the  lists  of  the 
university’s  Confederate  dead,  numbering  three 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  Heroic  services  of  her 
distinguished  sons  in  the  Confederacy  are  record- 
ed on  individual  tablets,  while  those  of  the  periods 
of  secession  and  reconstruction  are  likewise  com- 
memorated. On  the  central  tablet  of  Memorial 
Hall,  under  the  tribute  to  President  Swain,  who 
guided  the  University  through  the  war  is  this  in- 
scription; “In  proud  and  loving  remembrance  of 
the  heroic  sons  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 


lina who  fell  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States.” 

“Truly,  theirs  are  deeds  that  should  not  pass  away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither.” 

H:  * * 

When  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1861,  chose  the 
side  of  the  Confederacy,  the  sons  of  her  univer- 
sity responded  to  the  call  of  duty  to  State  and 
Southland,  proving  themselves  true  to  the  teach- 
ings at  Chapel  Hill. 

It  has  been  stated  by  authorities  that  no  edu- 
cational institution  contributed  more  to  the  Con- 
federacy in  proportion  to  her  strength  than  did 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Yet  she  alone 
of  all  Southern  State  Universities  kept  her  doors 
open  throughout  the  entire  war. 

It  will  never  be  accurately  known  how  many 
sons  of  this  university  saw  service  in  the  Confed- 
eracy, though  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  over 
one  thousand,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  at 
least  three  hundred  and  twelve  lost  their  lives, 
very  nearly  the  average  of  loss  sustained  by  North 
Carolina  troops  as  a whole. 

The  historian,  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  states  that 
“numbers,  while  large  enough  to  show  the  patriot- 
ism which  fired  the  sons  of  the  university,  do  not 
alone  show  the  full  measure  of  the  contribution 
of  these  men  to  the  defense  of  the  State  in  those 
four  years  of  warfare.  Added  to  this  must  be 
the  increased  value  given  their  services  by  reason 
of  the  education  received  at  Chapel  Hill.” 

* * * 

We  shall  endeavor  to  review  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm among  university  students  in  1861,  to  fol- 
low them  on  the  fields  of  battle,  and  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  university’s  experience  during  the 
last  days  of  the  war. 

It  was  the  proud  boast  of  President  David  L. 
Swain — and  he  had  just  cause  to  be  proud — that 
the  doors  of  the  university  were  kept  open  during 
the  entire  war  and  that  the  daily  duties  of  college 
life  were  not  interrupted  during  those  four  long 
years.  Another  cause  for  pride  is  that,  during  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  that  period,  free  tuition 
was  gladly  given  to  needy  students. 

When  the  war  began,  the  boys  at  the  univer- 
sity rushed  away  to  the  struggle  with  intense  ar- 
dor. President  Swain  was  proud  of  their  en- 
thusiasm and  their  patriotism.  A company  was 
at  once  raised  in  the  village  of  Chapel  Hill,  under 
the  direction  of  university  men.  Four  companies 
were  raised  in  Chapel  Hill  and  vicinity  during  the 
war. 
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The  class  that  graduated  in  1859  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  graduated  at  Chapel  Hill  prior  to 
that  date.  Nearly  all  entered  the  army,  and  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  lost  their  lives. 

All  the  members  of  the  class  of  1860  volun- 
teered. It  probably  furnished  more  soldiers  and 
lost  more  lives  than  any  other  class  of  the  uni- 
versity. There  were  eighty  members  of  the  fresh- 
man class  of  1859-60.  Only  a single  one  of  this 
class,  Titus  W.  Carr,  remained  to  complete  his 
studies,  he  being  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of 
feeble  health. 

The  class  of  1861  was  known  as  the  “war  class” 
of  the  university,  and  its  history  is  written  in 
the  blood  of  its  members.  Dr.  Battle  tells  us  that 
almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  their  diplomas, 
the  eighty-seven  graduates  were  enrolled  as  vol- 
unteer soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  many  of  them 
without  visiting  their  homes.  On  almost  every 
battle  field  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  the  class 
of  1861  was  represented,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
it  making  the  “supreme  sacrifice.”  There  were 
few  graduates  the  next  year.  The  halls  of  the 
university,  which  had  presented  such  a scene  of 
bustling  activity  a few  years  before,  were  now 
almost  deserted. 

The  university  faculty  was  not  slower  than  the 
student  body  in  volunteering  for  the  war,  as  five 
of  them  enlisted  at  once,  four  of  them  losing  their 
lives  in  the  service.  Those  of  the  faculty  who 
were  incapacitated  from  volunteering  in  the  war 
resolved  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  university  upon 
as  long  as  a dozen  boys  could  be  found  who  might 
profit  by  the  education. 

With  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war,  the  uni- 
versity received  her  baptism  of  blood.  At  First 
Manassas  she  lost  at  least  four  of  her  alumni. 
And  the  first  student  of  the  university  who  had 
attained  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  probably  the  first  of  all, 
officer  or  private,  to  fall  in  battle,  was  William 
Preston  Mangum.  He  was  the  son  of  the  distin- 
guished Willie  P.  Mangum. 

From  First  Manassas  to  Appomattox,  the  uni- 
versity saw  the  lifeblood  of  her  sons  poured  out 
in  lavish  profusion.  From  Gettysburg  to  Mis- 
souri and  Texas,  on  every  important  battle  field 
in  war,  by  death  in  battle,  by  death  from  wounds, 
by  suffering  in  prisons  and  from  disease,  did  the 
sons  of  this  university  manifest  their  devotion  to 
the  cause.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  saw 
its  alumni  occupying  positions  in  the  Confederate 
army  from  private  to  lieutenant  general,  and  it 
made  its  offering  on  the  altar  of  the  grim  god  of 


war  from  every  rank  with  the  sole  exception  of 
major  general,  and  she  was  not  less  liberal  with 
the  highest  in  rank  than  with  the  lowest.  Of  the 
Confederate  officers  highest  in  rank  who  were 
slain  in  battle,  one  had  attained  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral; three  were  litutenant  generals — and  here 
again  the  University  was  called  on  to  give  more 
than  her  share  to  the  sacrifice  in  the  person  of 
Leonidas  Polk.  Besides  Lieutenant  General  Polk, 
she  lost  four  brigadier  generals  — Anderson, 
Branch,  Garrott,  and  Pettigrew — eleven  colonels, 
nine  lieutenant  colonels,  and  eight  majors. 

* Ns  * 

In  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
of  the  university,  Hon.  Henry  A.  London,  a boy 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  tells  of  the  life  at  the 
university  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 
These  sketches  were  chiefly  reminiscent,  based  on 
entries  made  in  a diary  while  he  was  a student 
at  Chapel  Hill.  The  last  recorded  sentence  in  this 
diary,  as  Mr.  London  left  for  the  war,  was:  “Off 
for  the  war.  Hurrah  for  old  Chapel  Hill !”  With 
sincere  pleasure,  at  the  university’s  centennial, 
this  loyal  alumnus  enthusiastically  reiterated  his 
words  of  twenty-five  years  before.  A picture  of 
the  days  of  gloom  at  the  university  is  given  by 
Mr.  London  from  his  war  diary:  “These  were 
days  of  sorrow  and  sadness.  After  nearly  every 
battle,  sad  tidings  would  come  of  the  wounding 
or  death  of  some  student’s  brother  or  beloved 
friend,  and  there  was  constantly  harassing  dread 
and  apprehension  of  hearing  such  tidings.  Young 
men  could  not  be  expected  to  have  their  minds 
absorbed  in  their  books  when  bloody  war  was 
rampant  and  the  continent  was  shaken  with  the 
shock  of  contending  armies.  War,  grim-visaged 
war,  stalked  abroad,  and  its  echoes  reached  even 
these  classic  shades.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict,  every  student  feared  it  would  be  closed 
before  he  was  old  enough  to  engage  in  it;  but 
before  it  did  close,  this  feeling,  with  many, 
changed  into  apprehension  that  the  war  would 
not  close  before  they  were  of  military  age.  Be 
it  said,  however,  to  the  honor  of  those  students 
who  were  here  at  any  time  during  the  war  that, 
with  the  few  exceptions,  they  were  as  brave  and 
patriotic  as  any  who  rushed  to  arms  when  the 
tocsin  of  war  first  sounded.  Many  of  them,  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  conscript  age,  were  eager 
to  volunteer,  but  were  restrained  by  their  parents, 
who,  in  many  instances,  had  already  seen  one  or 
more  of  their  older  sons  sacrificed  on  the  battle 
field,  and  were  loath  to  lose  their  youngest — their 
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little  Benjamin.  It  did  indeed  seem  so  much  like 
grinding  up  the  seed  corn,  when  these  lads,  these 
striplings,  went  forth  to  cruel  war  and  human 
carnage.  Alas!  that  so  many  now  fill  a soldier’s 
grave.” 

This  diary  goes  on  to  describe  the  commence- 
ment exercises  during  the  war,  which  were  held 
as  regularly  and  with  as  much  ceremony  and  for- 
mality as  in  the  days  before  the  war.  The  last 
commencement  during  the  war,  June,  1864,  was 
quite  a grand  occasion,  with  the  governor  of  the 
State,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  and  other  distinguished 
visitors  present;  and  the  diary  says:  “The  occa- 
sion passed  off  so  pleasantly  that  dear  old  Presi- 
dent Swain,  for  a time,  forgot  the  cares  and  trou- 
bles oppressing  him  and  was  as  happy  as  in  the 
olden  days  of  peace  and  prosperity.” 

It  is  interesting  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  social 
life  at  the  “Hill”  during  the  war.  In  referring 
to  his  diary,  Mr.  London  tells  us  that  “the  social 
life  of  the  students  during  the  first  years  of  the 
war  was  made  pleasant  by  a number  of  young 
ladies  who  were  refugees  at  Chapel  Hill  to  escape 
the  Union  armies  advancing  on  their  homes,  and 
the  students  greatly  enjoyed  their  society.  Sev- 
eral happy  marriages  resulted  from  these  ac- 
quaintances, and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  stu- 
dents that  there  were  not  more  of  these  mar- 
riages. Owing  to  the  small  number  of  students 
and  the  great  number  of  ladies,  the  old  rule  for- 
bidding freshmen  to  visit  the  ladies  was  relaxed, 
and  the  aspiring  freshmen  were  allowed  by  the 
condescending  sophomores  to  visit  the  ladies  with- 
out fear  of  punishment.” 

The  writer  of  this  diary  refers  to  the  “fare” 
of  war  days:  “As  an  illustration  of  the  diet  of 
that  day,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was  deemed 
worthy  of  recording  in  my  diary  that  one  day  at 
dinner.  Miss  Nancy  Hilliard  (of  blessed  memory) 
treated  her  boarders  to  pies  made  of  wild  musca- 
dine grapes,  sweetened  with  sorghum.  The  facul- 
ty fared  no  better  than  the  students,  and  yet  Presi- 
dent Swain  boasted  that  all  grew  fat  on  sorghum 
and  corn  bread.-  The  sorghum  of  that  day  was 
the  universal  substitute  for  all  kinds  of  sweeten- 
ing, and  was  of  a very  inferior  quality  and  of  a 
greenish  color.  Sorghum  stews  were  substituted 
for  candy  boiling,  and  were  in  fashionable  func- 
tions of  that  day,  which  we  young  folks  greatly 
enjoyed.  But  the  favorite  feasts  of  the  students 
during  the  war  were  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
’possum  suppers.  0,  how  the  recollections  of 
those  appetizing  ’possum  suppers  tantalize  one’s 
mouth!  It  should  be  stated  that  it  was  required 


of  every  negro  who  brought  a ’possum  for  sale  to 
be  certain  to  bring  its  head,  to  show  that  he  was 
not  selling  us  a cat.” 

* * * 

With  so  many  of  her  students  enlisting  in  the 
war,  there  was  danger  that  the  university  would 
have  to  close  for  lack  of  boys.  The  enforcement 
of  the  conscription  act  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment threatened  to  bring  about  this  same  re- 
sult. The  trustees  then  determined  to  appeal  to 
President  Davis  on  behalf  of  the  institution  and 
its  students.  Mr.  Davis  said  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  that  “the  seed  corn  must  not  be  ground 
up.”  At  their  meeting  in  Raleigh,  on  October  8, 
1863,  the  trustees  resolved : “That  the  president  of 
the  university  be  authorized  to  correspond  with 
the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  asking  a 
suspension  of  any  order  or  regulation  which  may 
have  been  issued  for  the  conscription  of  students 
of  the  university  until  the  end  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  also  with  a view  to  a general  exemption 
of  young  men  in  advanced  liberal  studies,  until 
they  shall  complete  their  college  course.  That 
the  president  of  the  university  open  correspond- 
ence with  the  heads  of  other  literary  institutions 
of  the  Confederacy,  proposing  the  adoption  of  a 
general  regulation  exempting  for  a limited  time 
from  military  service  the  members  of  the  two 
higher  classes  of  our  colleges,  to  enable  them  to 
attain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.” 

In  accordance  with  this  application  to  President 
Davis,  orders  were  issued  to  exempt  from  con- 
scription the  members  of  the  junior  and  senior 
classes  only.  But  in  the  spring  of  1864,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  extend  the  exemption  to  the 
sophomore  and  freshman  classes,  but  this  was 
refused.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1864,  all  exemptions 
were  revoked,  and  all  the  students  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty  left  the  quiet  of  college  life  to  confront 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a Confederate  sol- 
dier’s life.  Only  two  members  were  left  in  the 
junior  class,  one  of  them  having  been  in  the  army 
and  disabled  by  wounds,  as  were  several  others 
in  the  lower  classes.  In  the  senior  class,  there 
remained  only  one  to  complete  the  full  course, 
William  C.  Trout.  For  the  entire  last  session, 
from  January,  1865,  he  alone  constituted  the  sen- 
ior class  and  was  the  only  student  who  had  en- 
tered college  in  1861  to  remain  throughout  the 
war.  (This  was  due  to  his  being  incapacitated 
for  service.) 

The  university  was  fortunate  in  having  at  its 
head,  during  this  critical  period,  David  L.  Swain 
and  there  should  ever  be  accorded  him  a high 
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place  on  the  honor  roll  of  North  Carolina.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  President  Swain’s  efforts  had  been 
strenuously  directed  to  keeping  the  college  alive, 
great  ability  being  required  to  accomplish  this, 
which  was  done  by  no  other  Southern  university 
throughout  the  four  years.  It  has  been  said  by 
those  who  knew  him  that  the  whole  course  of 
President  Swain’s  contact  with  the  young  men  at 
Chapel  Hill,  the  whole  weight  of  the  influence 
which  he  possessed  was  in  behalf  of  good  morals, 
good  government,  patriotism,  and  religion.  With 
such  a man  to  lead  the  university  during  the  years 
preceding  the  war,  and  through  those  trying  days 
of  warfare,  is  it  surprising  that  the  young  men 
who  came  under  his  influence  reflected  honor  on 
their  Alma  Mater  on  many  bloody  battle  fields  of 
the  War  between  the  States? 

A leading  spirit  in  those  war  days  at  Chapel 
Hill,  one  whose  name  is  commemorated  in  Memo- 
rial Hall,  was  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Prof.  James  Phil- 
lips, and  from  infancy  was  imbued  with  love  for 
the  university.  Mrs.  Spencer  was  a woman  of 
unusual  intellect  and  force,  and  with  her  wise 
council  and  keen  judgment  was  a great  assistance 
to  the  president  and  faculty  through  the  war. 
Her  heart  was  with  her  boys  in  gray,  and  no 
woman  was  more  ready  or  more  earnest  in  min- 
istering to  their  wants  or  in  sympathizing  with 
their  hardships.  She  encouraged  her  boys  in  of- 
fering their  services  to  their  State,  and  when 
they  were  off  for  the  war,  her  cheering  letters 
often  revived  their  drooping  spirits. 

The  university  was  Mrs.  Spencer’s  life,  and  she 
has  illumed  its  history  in  charming  style,  which 
gives  a most  interesting  picture  of  that  period  of 
the  war  times.  She  is  the  authority  for  incidents 
connected  with  Chapel  Hill  and  the  university 
during  the  sixties.  From  her  diary  and  her  “Last 
Ninety  Days  of  the  War,”  we  have  a most  inter- 
esting and  authentic  chronicle  of  that  period. 
Immediately  after  the  war,  Mrs.  Spencer  pub- 
lished a record  of  the  sons  of  the  university  in 
the  war,  with  biographies  of  many  who  lost  their 
lives.  This  is  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  university  during  the  war  and  has 
greatly  assisted  later  historians  on  this  subject. 
In  concluding  her  war  record  of  sons  of  the  uni- 
versity, Mrs.  Spencer  says:  “Some  abler  hand,  I 
trust,  will  some  day  gather  up  for  preservation 
all  these  records  of  our  noble  boy-s,  worthy,  all 
of  them,  of  that  glorious  epitaph  once  to  be  seen 
at  Thermopylae:  ‘Tell  it  in  North  Carolina  that 
we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  her  laws.’  ” 

(Continued  in  February.) 


THE  TAKING  OF  LIBERTY  ARSENAL. 

BY  JAMES  E.  PAYNE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

Upon  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  with  all 
of  the  State  Guard  except  a few  companies  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  May  10,  1861,  Governor 
Jackson  ordered  Capt.  George  Moorman,  of- the 
Independent  Grays,  a newly  organized  Kansas 
City  company,  to  organize  an  attack  on  Liberty 
Arsenal,  situated  in  Clay  County,  five  miles  from 
Liberty  and  twelve  from  Kansas  City.  This  ar- 
senal was  known  to  contain  a quantity  of  U.  S. 
Government  military  stores,  guarded  by  a detail 
of  “regulars”  from  Fort  Leavenworth. 

The  breaking  of  the  Price-Harney  agreement 
by  Captain  Lyon  in  armed  capture  of  the  State 
Guard  while  in  lawful  peace  encampment,  the 
brutal  murder  of  several  women  and  children  in 
the  streets  of  St.  Louis  by  two  German  regiments, 
over  whom  Lyon  had  assumed  control,  was  re- 
garded by  every  one  as  an  act  of  war,  and  Gover- 
nor Jackson,  quick  to  act,  had  determined  upon 
such  a reprisal  as  he  could  make.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  seizure  of  Liberty  Arsenal. 

Capt.  George  Moorman  was  at  that  time  a prac- 
ticing attorney  at  Kansas  City  and  an  active,  out- 
spoken advocate  of  the  right  of  secession.  Upon 
receipt  of  Jackson’s  order,  he  set  quietly  to  work 
to  carry  it  out.  There  were  then  two  companies 
at  Kansas  City,  one  at  Independence,  and  one  at 
Lexington.  Details  from  each  of  these  were  in- 
structed to  rendezvous  at  Liberty  Landing,  sev- 
eral miles  down  the  river  from  Kansas  City,  and 
fire  from  the  arsenal,  at  midnight  of  a stated  date. 
Very  secretly  were  plans  carried  out.  The  march 
was  made  to  the  goal,  the  arsenal  surrendered  so 
quietly  that  the  first  intimation  the  guard  had  of 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  was  a summons  to  sur- 
render. In  short  order  the  lone  brick  storehouse 
was  rifled  of  its  stores,  consisting,  as  I remember, 
of  fifteen  hundred  Mississippi  rifles,  with  several 
boxes  of  fixed  ammunition;  one  hundred  and 
fifty  cavalry  sabers;  thirty  holsters  with  holster 
pistols;  several  sets  of  harness;  belts;  cartridge 
boxes;  and  one  six-pound  brass  cannon.  These, 
except  the  artillery,  were  loaded  in  wagons  and 
hauled  away,  division  between  detachments  hav- 
ing been  made.  The  Kansas  City  detail  reached 
home  a little  after  sunrise.  The  principal  feature, 
as  it  passed  up  Main  Street,  was  Harvey  W.  Pull- 
man, a Kansas  City  carpenter,  riding  astride  the 
cannon,  which  had  been  assigned  to  Kansas  City, 
and  waving  his  hat  at  the  people  lining  the  street. 
This  Pullman,  after  the  war,  invented  and  pat- 
ented an  automatic  car  coupler,  which  he  sold  to 
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the  Westinghouse  people  for  $150,000.  Westing- 
house  incorporated  it  in  his  automatic  coupler  and 
air  brake,  which  has  been  in  use  on  all  railroads 
ever  since. 

So  successful  had  been  Captain  Moorman’s  ex- 
pedition against  Liberty  Arsenal  that  Governor 
Jackson  gave  him  commission  to  go  to  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  and  arrange  with  Governor  Magoffin  for  con- 
cert of  action  between  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
When  Moorman  reached  St.  Louis,  he  was  ar- 
rested as  a spy  and  thrown  into  Gratiot  Street 
Prison.  Making  escape  from  this,  pending  a 
court-martial,  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  in 
a skiff  by  night,  but  had  not  proceeded  many 
miles  before  he  was  again  arrested.  By  use  of 
an  eloquent  tongue  and  captivating  manner,  he 
convinced  his  captors  of  his  all-rightness,  and  was 
released.  Arriving  at  Louisville,  he  learned  that 
Governor  Magoffin  had  gone  to  Tennessee.  He 
followed,  and,  coming  into  a camp  where  a Con- 
federate officer  named  Jackson  was  organizing  a 
cavalry  regiment,  he  halted  overnight.  Jackson, 
favorably  impressed,  offered  him  the  adjutancy, 
which  he  accepted.  Soon  afterwards,  Jackson  be- 
came a brigadier  and  Moorman  a brigadier  adju- 
tant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Moorman  went  to  New 
Orleans,  and  there,  a year  or  two  afterwards,  he 
had  a letter  from  General  Jackson  inviting  him 
to  visit  him  at  his  home  in  Tennessee.  These  two, 
putting  their  heads  together,  arranged  for  a re- 
union of  the  survivors  of  Jackson’s  Brigade,  and 
this  reunion,  Moorman  informed  me  at  Louisville 
in  1900,  was  the  first  reunion  of  Confederate  sol- 
diers ever  held.  This  was  followed  by  others,  and 
soon  came  the  creation  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veteran  Association.  Moorman  was  chosen  Ad- 
jutant General,  and  served  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 


FORT  DONELSON—BY  OFFICIAL  RECORD. 

BY  ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL,  SR.,  FLORENCE,  S.  C. 

Those  very  interesting  articles  on  Fort  Donel- 
son  in,  the  August  and  October  numbers  of  the 
Veteran  have  sent  me  to  the  books;  and  if  you 
will  indulge  a mere  reader  about  the  war,  I will 
endeavor  to  bring  out  some  points  of  interest  to 
the  grand  old  soldiers  of  the  great  cause.  No 
records  are  apt  to  be  more  complete  than  those 
concerning  Fort  Donelson  as  given  in  the  Official 
Records,  where,  in  seventy-eight  reports,  nearly 
all  the  generals,  colonels,  and  engineers  concerned 
on  both  sides  have  given  their  accounts.  Col. 
William  Preston  Johnston’s  “Life  of  Gen.  Albert 


Sidney  Johnston,”  his  father,  also,  in  giving  a 
very  full  discussion,  brings  out  General  John- 
ston’s connection  and  views. 

The  most  striking  fact  to  start  with  is  this: 
Tennessee,  having  seceded,  and  wishing  to  guard 
her  soil  and  people,  decided  to  build  two  forts  on 
the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers  where  they 
come  near  each  other.  But  the  proper  sites  were 
in  Kentucky,  so  that  Tennessee  was  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  and  resorted  to  inferior  situations  on 
her  own  territory.  They  were  overlooked  by 
higher  ground  near  by.  The  Confederate  gov- 
ernment took  them  over  and  sent  General  Tighl- 
man  to  prepare  and  command  both.  They  were 
twelve  miles  apart,  and  an  “excellent  road”  con- 
nected them.  When  Grant,  on  February  4,  1862, 
approached  Fort  Henry  with  a fleet  and  an  army 
of  17,500  men,  Tighlman  left  Colonel  Head  in 
charge  of  Fort  Donelson,  February  5.  On  the 
6th,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  with  the  fleet,  he 
sent  Colonel  Heiman,  who  ranked  Head,  back  to 
Donelson,  with  all  the  troops  at  Henry,  2,700,  ex- 
cept an  artillery  company  retained  for  the  defense 
of  the  water  batteries — a hopeless  one.  Thus 
there  are  three  commanders  in  three  days.  On 
the  8th,  General  Bushrod  Johnson  takes  charge; 
on  the  night  of  the  9th  General  Pillow  supersedes 
him.  On  the  night  of  the  12th,  General  Floyd 
supersedes  Pillow.  And  on  the  night  of  the  15th, 
General  Buckner  receives  the  command,  only  to 
turn  it  over  to  Grant  by  surrender.  What  a 
chance  for  a chapter  of  blunders ! 

The  season  of  the  year  for  this  campaign  of 
Grant,  February,  and  in  Northern  Tennessee,  is 
distinctly  remarkable,  but  Grant  was  not  rash. 
It  is  the  question  of  roads  and  transportation  that 
prevents  winter  campaigns.  He  moved  by  water, 
and  only  the  short  roads  from  the  landings,  and 
one  of  twelve  miles  between  the  forts,  had  to  be 
considered.  The  former  were  bad,  but  the  latter, 
prepared  by  Tighlman,  found  “excellent”  as  soon 
as  the  river  bottoms  were  passed.  The  geology  of 
the  region  accounts  for  this — the  “bluff  forma- 
tion,” a kind  of  loose  or  sandy  loam,  rising  above 
the  detritus  of  sandstone  strata.  It  was  not  a 
Piedmont  region  by  any  means — no  limestone,  no 
feldspar.  The  soil  is  porous,  not  tight  nor  sticky. 
On  the  12th,  the  day  of  Grant’s  march  from  Henry 
to  Donelson,  he  made  his  passage  by  mid-day  in 
mild,  bright  weather,  which  lasted  till  the  evening 
of  the  13th,  when  a severe  “blizzard”  set  in.  Dur- 
ing the  fighting  of  the  13th,  the  leaves  caught  fire 
and  burned  the  wounded,  as  Heiman,  as  well  as 
Otey,  describe.  The  temperature  fell  to  ten  de- 
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grees,  and  there  was  sleet  and  snow,  and,  of 
course,  ice. 

Moving  by  water.  Grant  could  conceal  his  num- 
bers. Halleck  and  Buell  both  sent  him  troops. 
But  Pillow  had  Scott’s  Cavalry  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  to  report  the  fact  of  troop  arrivals, 
even  if  he  could  not  count  their  numbers.  The 
transports  were  numerous  and  kept  coming. 
Grant,  as  usual,  intended  to  have  ample  means  for 
his  undertaking.  He  actually  used  on  the  field 
thirty-seven  regiments,  divided  among  three  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  nine  batteries,  and  nearly,  or 
quite,  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  Now,  of  the  thir- 
ty-seven regiments,  the  records  give  the  numbers 
of  fourteen,  which  had  623  apiece  as  their  average. 
Taking  this  as  a basis  for  all,  we  get  23,051  as  the 
number  of  infantry  engaged.  The  Confederate 
average  for  all  of  their  twenty-nine  regiments 
(whose  numbers  are  given  in  two  lists  quoted  by 
Col.  Preston  Johnston  from  sources  outside  the 
records,  where  these  data  do  not  occur  in  this 
form)  amounts  to  420  per  regiment.  This  would 
make  the  Confederate  infantry  reach  the  figure 
of  12,180,  which  agrees  with  the  figures  other- 
wise given  in  the  Records  fairly  well.  The  Con- 
federate regiments  had  been  greatly  reduced  by 
measles,  while  the  Federals  were  fresh  from  Cairo 
and  Paducah. 

There  was  quite  a dramatic  incident  attaching 
to  Grant.  He  came  up  on  the  12th,  felt  out  the 
defense  on  the  13th,  attacking  strongly  at  a few 
places,  and  extended  his  lines  until  the  investment 
was  complete.  The  Confederates  allowed  this. 
Pillow  doubtless  thinking  that  as  Grant  as  yet  had 
only  two  divisions,  he  could  better  beat  him  when 
he  assailed  the  intrenchment  than  by  marching 
out  for  battle  in  open  field.  Moreover,  Grant  kept 
assailing  all  of  the  13th,  and  only  completed  in- 
vestment that  night.  He  strengthened  his  line  on 
the  14th,  when  the  fleet’s  battle  was  raging,  and 
Wallace  had  come  up  with  a third  division.  As 
though  now  secure,  he  left  his  army  early  on  the 
15th  and  went  to  a conference  on  the  river  with 
Commodore  Foote.  When  he  returned,  he  found 
Pillow  had  attacked  McClernand,  his  right  divi- 
sion commander,  both  in  front  and  on  flank,  and 
was  playing  havoc  with  him.  What  was  he  to  do? 
As  a matter  of  fact,  he  went  to  consult  his  old 
West  Point  instructor,  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith,  now 
commanding  under  him  the  division  on  his  left. 
Both  Smith  and  Wallace  had  sent  a brigade  to 
McClernand  already,  adding  4,000  to  McCler- 
nand’s  8,000  (see  McClernand’s  report  in  Official 
Records),  so  that  one-half  of  his  infantry  was 


already  defeated.  To  halt  the  broken  right  wing 
and  help  the  center  under  Wallace,  now  engaged, 
he  must  have  assigned  the  third  regiment,  evident- 
ly then  coming  up  from  the  landing  (since  they 
were  not  originally  included  in  any  of  the  three 
divisions)  to  aid  Wallace,  who  added  them  to 
Thayer’s  Brigade.  He  depleted  Smith  yet  more 
of  Morgan  Smith’s  Brigade  and  sent  it,  too,  to 
Wallace  (it  arrived  after  Pillow’s  withdrawal), 
and  ordered  Smith  to  create  a division.  He  there- 
by produced  on  Pillow’s,  and  then  Floyd’s,  mind 
the  idea  of  unlimited  strength  which  far  exceeded 
what  they  had  expected,  and  that  the  only  safe 
place  for  their  tremendously  fewer  numbers  was 
behind  the  breastworks.  It  was  no  bluff.  Grant’s 
numbers  were  evident  from  the  landing  to  where 
McClernand  was  trying  to  rally  behind  Wallace’s 
two  fresh  brigades.  It  may  be  a military  rule  as 
old  as  war  to  create  a diversion  on  the  other  wing 
when  the  enemy  is  about  to  crush  the  first,  and 
Smith,  his  old  professor,  could  have  reminded 
him  of  that;  but  to  rescue  an  army  from  utter 
disaster  by  cold,  deliberate,  and  wise  procedure 
is  a sign  of  the  good  soldier  and  general.  Grant 
deserves  his  meed  of  praise,  and  the  somersault 
in  the  course  of  the  battle  is  very  dramatic.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  action  of  the  drama  was  not  as  rapid 
as  it  reads.  He  first  saw  McClernand’s  defeat 
coming  at  about  nine  o’clock,  which  developed 
more  and  more  till  one  P.M.,  and  it  was  not  until 
two  P.M.  that  Smith  moved  to  the  attack.  Pillow 
anticipated  it,  and  Buckner  almost  reached  his 
former  line  of  rifle  pits  in  time  to  meet  it  effec- 
tively. 

The  battle  of  the  two  water  batteries  at  Don- 
elson  against  flag  officer  Foote’s  fleet  of  ironclads 
was  singularly  different  from  that  of  Henry’s. 
The  battery  at  Henry  had  more  guns  (seventeen 
to  Donelson’s  thirteen,  but  in  both  the  only 
armor-piercing  guns  were  the  same — one  ten-inch 
Columbiad  and  one  big  rifled  cannon.  In  Donel- 
son,  both  lasted  to  the  end.  In  Henry  the  rifle 
burst,  and  the  Columbiad  was  rendered  useless  by 
a primer  jamming  in  the  vent.  Henry  was  at 
water  level,  while  at  Donelson  the  batteries  had 
a plunging  fire.  Donelson  had  all  the  artillerists 
needed;  while  at  Henry  there  were  too  few  to 
relieve  men  at  the  guns.  Henry  was  captured. 
Donelson  escaped  almost  unscathed  and  ruined 
the  attacking  fleet. 

Another  point  that  is  remarkable  is  that  Pillow 
himself,  as  late  as  the  12th,  made  a journey  to 
Cumberland  City  to  induce  Floyd  to  bring  his 
troops  to  Donelson.  By  this  act  he  deliberately 
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unhorsed  himself,  for  Floyd  became  commander 
by  seniority.  Pillow’s  intense  zeal  and  activity 
during  the  three  days  he  was  commander,  and  the 
three  days  of  battle  under  Floyd,  is  “writ  large” 
in  the  Records,  and  his  intelligence  and  soldierly 
ability  is  just  as  evident.  Pillow  was  made  the 
“goat,”  but  he  played  the  part  of  the  lion  in  that 
time  of  trouble.  Not  that  Floyd  or  Buckner  or 
Bushrod  Johnston  flinched  or  failed — far  from 
it — but  it  was  Pillow  that  challenged  the  foe,  that 
stalked  them,  sprang  upon  them,  struck  and 
mauled  them,  and,  as  the  last  word,  urged  “Fight 
another  day,”  or,  failing  that,  “Try  once  more  to 
cut  our  way  out.”  The  reader  would  be  aston- 
ished if  he  should  read  the  Official  Records.  “I’ll 
die  before  I’ll  surrender  either  the  command  (fort 
and  forces)  or  myself,”  he  cried  in  the  council  of 
war.  And  he  told  Forrest  to  cut  his  way  out. 

The  terrain  of  the  battle  for  Fort  Donelson  is 
peculiar.  As  the  enemy  approached,  they  reached 
a ridge  running  in  a curve  concave  to  the  Fort, 
about  three  miles  long,  from  Hickman  Creek,  on 
their  left,  to  the  Cumberland  River,  on  ther  right. 
Before  them  they  saw  ravines  fifty  to  eighty  feet 
deep  dividing  them  for  the  full  length  from  an- 
other ridge  in  front,  bristling  with  abatis  and 
breastworks,  and  a Confederate  army  behind 
them.  Two  small  watercourses  divided  that  ridge 
into  three  parts,  beginning  in  the  ravine  below 
their  own  ridge,  and  flowing  toward  the  river 
through  the  Confederate  lines — Indian  Creek  and 
Aaron’s  Hollow.  Through  the  gaps  thus  made, 
they  could  see  that  the  Confederates  were  also  on 
a ridge,  with  a network  of  ravines  behind  them. 
Where  these  ravines  reached  the  river  was  the 
village  of  Dover,  between  Indian  and  Aaron 
Creeks.  But  near  Hickman  Creek,  and  rising 
out  of  the  ravines,  another  elevation,  more  hill 
than  ridge,  appeared,  and  on  this,  right  in  the 
angle  made  by  the  creek  and  river,  stood  Donel- 
son, which  was  an  entrenched  camp  about  one- 
fourth  of  a mile  in  length  and  breadth,  with 
two  batteries  of  heavy  guns  on  its  down-river 
slope,  commanding  a mile  and  a half  reach  of  the 
Cumberland.  The  fight  would  be  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  with  steep  climbing,  blackjack  underbrush, 
and  (later)  snow  and  ice,  as  deterrents  for  both 
sides.  Their  attacks  the  next  day  across  the  ra- 
vines were  not  consoling,  but  on  the  great  day  the 
fight  would  be  brought  to  them  on  their  own  ridge 
until  three  o’clock,  at  which  hour  their  own  de- 
scent into  the  ravines  would  begin.  They  would 
then  go  down  by  Hickman  Creek  on  their  left 
and  try  for  the  extreme  Confederate  right  rifle 


pits  and  for  the  fort  and  batteries.  There  would 
be  danger  in  the  forenoon  for  them  chiefly  on 
their  extreme  right,  because  their  flank  might 
there  be  turned,  and,  in  fact,  was.  Although  the 
hill  of  Donelson  was  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  both  the  Confederate  ridge  and  their  own 
ridge  in  many  places  out-topped  it,  and  thus  com- 
manded it.  Their  ridge  was  from  six  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  yards  from  the  Confederate  ridge, 
and  more  than  a mile  at  nearest  point  to  the  Fort. 

Grant’s  great  fault  as  a general  was  blazoned 
to  the  world  at  Donelson.  He  was  one  of  those  so 
bent  in  his  own  purposes  and  execution  that  he 
failed  to  guard  against  the  things  the  enemy 
might  do  to  him.  It  was  so  at  Belmont.  It  was 
so  at  Shiloh.  And,  as  late  as  1864,  it  was  con- 
spicuously so  at  the  Wilderness.  At  Belmont,  he 
took  no  precaution  against  Polk  across  the  river 
on  his  flank,  and  got  chased  back  to  his  boats  with 
great  losses.  At  Shiloh,  he  took  none  against 
Johnston,  and  paid  an  awful  penalty.  So,  too,  at 
the  Wilderness,  he  tried  to  march  across  the  front 
of  Lee’s  army,  the  very  thing  Lee  was  inviting 
him  to  do.  At  Donelson,  having  thrown  his  army 
around  the  forces  of  the  enemy  to  besiege  them, 
he  took  no  precautions  against  attack  from  them, 
but  went  off  to  arrange  the  work  of  reduction. 
Pillow  flew  at  his  flank  like  a tiger,  and  Grant, 
coming  back  leisurely,  was  barely  able  to  save 
both  his  right  wing  and  center  from  destruction. 

McClernand  puts  the  strength  of  “my  division” 
at  8,000.  This  may  include  his  936  artillery  and 
cavalry,  probably  does,  but  his  artillery  was  fully 
engaged  and  his  cavalry  posted  for  chance  of 
action.  He  also  had  from  the  beginning  McAr- 
thur’s Brigade  from  Smith,  and  later  Craft’s  from 
Wallace,  making  12,000.  Near  mid-day,  Wallace 
became  involved,  with  at  least  4,000  more  in  two 
brigades.  Smith,  still  had  three  brigades  left, 
with  numbers  evidently  similar  to  McClernand’s 
three  brigades  and  artillery,  but  no  cavalry.  What 
was  at  the  landing  or  on  the  way  from  it,  we  have 
no  way  of  ascertaining.  What  is  the  use  when 
we  can  already  count  for  Grant  23,000  or  24,000 
men  in  line  of  battle? 

For  the  Confederates,  we  can  count  Buckner’s 
4,000  men  as  given  by  him,  and  out  of  which  he 
sent  844  to  Pillow  under  Baldwin.  Pillow  had 
Heiman  and  Drake,  put  at  2,600  by  Heiman,  who 
commanded  both  from  Henry  to  Donelson,  and 
afterwards  at  Donelson.  Also  Simonton,  who  re- 
ports “less  than  1,500,”  and  Floyd’s  Virginia  Bri- 
gade of  1,250,  with  two  regiments  under  Wharton 
and  two  under  McCausland,  acting  as  separate 
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brigades.  There  is  one  other  regiment  of  500 
men,  put  with  Baldwin’s  844  to  make  up  his 
brigade.  This  constitutes  the  fighting  line  of  the 
battle,  and  totals  9,894 — 3,200  for  Buckner’s  right 
wing  and  6,694  for  Pillow’s  left  wing.  Pillow 
says  he  had,  including  Buckner,  less  than  10,000 
infantry  to  make  the  fighting  line.  But  Head, 
with  450  men,  was  guarding  Buckner’s  trenches 
when  Buckner  came  over  to  fight  with  Pillow. 
And  there  were  two  regiments  in  the  Fort  and 
water  batteries — 950  men.  Besides,  there  were 
six  or  seven  batteries,  and  another,  Ross’s,  which 
lent  its  guns  to  other  batteries  and  its  men  to 
fight  the  big  guns  against  Foote’s  fleet.  The  cav- 
alry is  given  as  between  800  and  1,000.  Also,  I 
see  two  Tennessee  battalions,  numbering  330  to- 
gether, that  I cannot  trace  to  any  command  or 
position,  but  said  to  be  in  the  fort,  in  Preston’s 
book.  These  additions  to  the  9,894  give  the  grand 
total  in  Donelson  as  13,224.  Inasmuch  as  all  the 
generals  of  the  fort  report  the  numbers  as  14,000 
or  less,  the  matter  ought  to  rest  there.  Grant 
thought  the  Confederates  had  30,000 — 15,000  sur- 
rendered and  15,000  escaped — and  says  the  armies 
were  equal;  while  the  Confederate  leaders  all 
thought  Grant  had  50,000. 

In  the  Confederate  line  of  battle.  Pillow  placed 
his  brigade  under  Heiman,  1,500  men  and  Ma- 
ney’s  Battery,  on  the  middle  division  of  the  Con- 
federate ridge,  which  had  a front  of  half  a mile, 
and,  with  ravines  front  and  rear,  and  also  on 
each  side,  where  Indian  and  Aaron  Creeks  broke 
through,  was  entirely  isolated,  but  very  strong — 
the  salient  of  the  line  of  battle.  There  it  stayed 
in  the  breastworks  commanding  a broad  space, 
front,  right,  and  left,  during  the  whole  battle, 
assisting  from  a distance.  But  all  the  batteries 
of  the  line  remained  in  the  breastworks  and  did 
not  go  in  the  charges  because  of  the  bushy  and 
rugged  terrain.  Counting  Forrest’s  Cavalry, 
therefore.  Pillow  for  his  attack  had  but  little  over 
5,500  men,  just  as  he  claims.  The  Federals  could 
have  their  batteries  in  line  of  defense  and  mov- 
able, but  those  of  the  Confederates  could  only 
help  at  a distance. 

Buckner  was  drawn  out  of  his  trenches  and 
passed  behind  Heiman  to  a position  between  Hei- 
man and  the  rest  of  Pillow’s  forces.  He  was  to 
attack  up  the  ravine  of  Aaron  Hollow,  toward 
the  Wynn’s  Ferry  Road,  on  the  Federal  ridge, 
which  road  was  the  prize  sought.  They  had  to 
hold  this  in  order  to  open  the  way  to  Nashville. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  use,  for  the  Furnace 
Road  could  answer,  but  it  was  vital  for  movement 


out  of  Donelson  by  any  road.  As  Wallace,  the 
Federal  center,  and  McClernand,  the  right  wing, 
met  about  there,  and  Buckner  was  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Confederate  fighting  force,  the  whole 
of  Wallace  could  be  put  against  him.  Pillow  as- 
signed Baldwin  to  very  much  the  same  work,  and 
used  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  flank  Mc- 
Clernand’s  extreme  right  near  the  river.  Under 
Bushrod  Johnson,  he  did  so.  Pillow  had  only 

6.000  at  most,  counting  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  for  his 
attack  along  the  whole  front  of  McClernand  and 
the  flank  movement.  McClernand,  as  we  saw,  had 

8.000  and  two  brigades  more — 12,000  men. 

When  Buckner  left  his  trenches.  Head,  with 

450  men,  took  them  over — three-fourths  of  a mile 
of  them,  and  only  the  950  men  in  the  fort  to  look 
to  for  help ! It  could  not  be  avoided,  because  the 
whole  effort  was  desperate,  and  the  risk  there  no 
greater  than  elsewhere. 

If  Johnson  succeeded  in  flanking,  and  he  and 
Pillow  in  driving  McClernand  along  his  ridge 
back  to  Wallace,  the  fight  of  Buckner  for  the 
Wynn  Road  would  be  helped  just  in  proportion 
to  McClernand’s  condition.  Wallace  would  rush 
in,  of  course,  but,  alone,  he  too  could  be  smashed 
like  McClernand  and  the  fleet.  For  one  and  a half 
miles  success  crowned  the  effort,  and  the  Wynn 
Road  was  won,  but  McClernand,  though  terribly 
shattered,  could  still  fight,  so  Wallace,  though 
damaged,  with  a new  brigade  added  to  his  com- 
mand, threw  two  brigades  around  his  battery  on 
a hilltop,  received  the  beaten  wing  behind  and 
beyond,  and  stayed  the  progress  of  Pillow  and 
Buckner  until  about  one  o’clock.  Buckner  had 
done  no  effective  fighting  until  the  broken  enemy 
drew  near  his  position,  but  then  he  greatly  aided. 

And  now,  but  for  the  plain  vision  of  far  greater 
odds  than  those  already  overcome,  and  ever- 
increasing  odds  as  well,  Johnson  might  have 
flanked  Wallace  as  he  had  McClernand,  but  the 
risk  was  too  great.  What  was  to  be  done?  They 
must  either  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
breastworks,  or  leave  from  the  field,  pass  through 
the  open  gate,  and  march  toward  Nashville  just 
as  they  stood.  To  go  on  fighting  was  to  risk  the 
chance  of  taking  either  course.  What  Floyd 
would  have  decided  is  problematical.  He  had 
been  all  day  in  his  proper  place  as  commander. 
There  were  no  reserves  to  send  in,  and  no  occa- 
sion to  interfere.  He  was  elated  by  the  success, 
even  vocally  cheering  from  the  top  of  the  breast- 
works. All  had  gone  as  planned.  He  had  not 
even  become  aware  of  Pillow’s  problem.  A ci- 
vilian, he  leaned  on  his  two  West  Point,  Mexican 
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War  subordinates.  His  West  Virginia  experience 
on  the  Gauley  had  not  been  a very  long  or  thor- 
ough training.  It  was  a situation  more  tangled 
than  Grant’s  in  the  morning.  Pillow  took  an  un- 
military liberty,  and,  without  referring  to  his 
commander,  acted.  Normally,  he  only  recalled 
his  fighters,  but,  virtually,  he  took  things  in  a 
crisis  out  of  Floyd’s  hands.  His  was  a soldier’s 
decision,  however.  To  rush  out  had  never  been 
contemplated  or  prepared  for.  So  say  Floyd,  Pil- 
low, Johnson,  Gilmer,  Forrest,  and  others.  Buck- 
ner stands  alone  as  having  thought  the  plan  de- 
cided on,  or  even  possible.  He  had  his  men  go  to 
battle  with  knapsacks,  haversacks,  and  food.  He 
had  assumed  he  was  to  be  the  rear  guard,  a point 
never  discussed.  Preparation  of  some  sort  had 
to  be  made  as  to  the  fort  and  men  in  it,  the  ar- 
tillery still  in  place  along  two  and  a half  miles 
of  breastworks,  blankets,  ammunition,  some 
“transportation,”  at  least.  To  have  started  in 
daylight  was  only  to  have  brought  the  enemy  on 
their  heels  with  hardly  a gun  to  save  the  rear 
guard  from  destruction.  They  were  obliged,  in 
fact,  to  wait  till  night.  Pillow’s  hasty  recall  was 
the  only  soldierly  solution.  The  plan  would  have 
worked,  probably,  if  only  the  steamers  had  not 
been  sent  olf  with  wounded,  or  could  have  re- 
turned to  ferry  the  troops  across  the  river. 

Poor  Buckner!  While  Pillow’s  troops  had  only 
to  drop  back  to  their  breastworks,  his  had  to 
struggle  over  the  icy  slopes  one  and  a half  miles, 
only  to  find  part  of  theirs  taken  by  the  enemy. 
All  evening  their  battle  raged.  Only  night 
brought  an  end  to  bloody  struggle.  He  recovered 
some  lines,  he  saved  the  rest,  but  the  all-impor- 
tant ones  that  promised  to  give  the  enemy  the 
fort  and  batteries  next  day  remained  with  the 
foe.  He  must  have  been  enraged  with  Pillow  and 
disgusted  that  Floyd  confirmed  Pillow’s  action, 
and  to  his  everlasting  credit  be  it  said  that  he 
bravely  faced  the  soldier’s  bitterest  moment — the 
the  surrender  of  an  army  and  a post. 

Floyd,  really  passing  the  duty  to  Buckner,  only 
technically  passed  it  through  Pillow’s  hands.  Had 
it  been  such  a passing  as  to  leave  Pillow  free  to 
decide  against  surrender.  Pillow  says  it  would 
never  have  been  passed.  If  Pillow  had  been  free 
to  keep  it,  there  would  have  been  some  further 
fighting. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Donelson  as  read  by  me  in 
the  “Records.” 


IN  THE  GEORGIA  CAMPAIGN. 

BY  R.  A.  LAMBERT,  MOBILE,  ALA. 

The  capitulation  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  on  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1863,  ended  my  services  in  the 
Mississippi  campaign.  While  waiting  to  be  ex- 
changed at  my  father’s  home  in  Monroe  County, 
Ala.,  near  the  old  town  of  Claiborne,  three  of 
my  company  comrades  and  I went  over  on  the 
Tombigbee  River,  just  below  the  town  of  Jack- 
son,  and  made  a supply  of  salt  for  our  home  folks. 
Salt  was  one  of  the  very  scarcest  articles  with 
the  home  people  through  most  of  the  Southern 
States.  While  in  the  swamp  lands  making  salt, 
I contracted  malaria,  with  chills,  which  delayed 
rejoining  my  command  until  about  the  first  of 
November  of  that  year,  it  being  then  at  Dalton, 
Ga.,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  having  fallen  back 
from  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain. 
On  account  of  the  delay  in  getting  back  to  my 
command,  I missed  the  experience  of  the  engage- 
ment on  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain,  where  my 
regiment,  the  42nd  Alabama,  happened  to  be  in 
the  line.  We  had  only  one  man  killed  of  Com- 
pany A,  of  which  I was  a member,  but  which  had 
been  reduced  in  various  ways  from  eighty-five 
men  down  to  about  fifty. 

At  Dalton,  General  Johnston  fortified  his  posi- 
tion in  a substantial  manner,  which  embraced  Mill 
Creek  Gap  and  Rocky  Face  Mountain  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gap,  and  Pigeon  Roost  Mountain  on  the 
west  side  of  the  gap.  Here  we  passed  that  winter 
in  log  huts,  without  any  excitement,  while  General 
Sherman  was  preparing  a strong  force  to  swoop 
down  on  us,  which  he  did  the  latter  part  of  March, 
when  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  us  on  the 
west  end  of  Rocky  Face  Mountain.  He  then  with- 
drew and  fell  back  toward  Chattanooga,  leaving 
his  dead  for  us  to  bury;  but  before  he  withdrew, 
General  Johnston  planned  to  attack  Sherman’s- 
line,  and  all  preparation  was  carried  out,  even  to- 
the  forming  of  our  line  about  one  hundred  yards, 
or  a little  more,  in  front  of  our  breastworks, 
where  Sherman’s  pickets  were  firing  on  us  with 
some  effect.  It  was  understood  with  us  that  the 
signal  for  an  on-rush  was  to  be  the  firing  of  a 
cannon;  but,  for  some  reason,  General  Johnston 
changed  his  mind,  hence  the  cannon  was  not  fired, 
and  we  were  ordered  back  to  our  breastworks, 
which  relieved  this  individual  very  much,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  open  ground  up  to  within  about 
fifty  yards  of  the  Federal  line,  then  we  would 
have  had  to  go  from  there  through  a thin  growth 
of  trees  to  Sherman’s  main  line  entrenched  on  a 
ridge;  and,  before  we  could  possibly  have  reached 
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that  line,  they  would  have  mowed  us  down  similar 
to  a farmer  cutting  his  small  grain. 

General  Sherman  soon  moved  his  formidable 
force  up  in  front  of  us  again,  no  doubt  with  re- 
enforcements, and  at  the  same  time  wormed 
around  our  army  westward  with  probably  an 
equal  number  of  men  as  ours,  and  much  better 
equipped  in  every  way;  hence  General  Johnston 
had  to  drop  down  to  Resaca,  Ga.,  to  prevent  a 
capture  from  a sizable  army  in  our  front  and  an- 
other getting  in  our  rear.  We  reached  Resaca 
just  in  time,  where  we  gave  Sherman  battle  on 
the  14th  and  15th  of  April,  as  I best  remember 
the  dates.  However,  I am  quite  sure  of  remem- 
bering the  battle,  as  I was  on  the  extreme  right 
where  we  made  a charge  both  evenings.  The 
charge  made  on  the  15th  was  to  relieve  our  cen- 
ter, where  it  was  about  to  be  broken  by  a con- 
centrated attack  both  from  artillery  fire  and  re- 
peated charges  of  infantry.  This  charge  on  the 
right  was  at  a great  loss  in  life  in  our  ranks; 
but  General  Johnston  saved  the  breaking  of  the 
center  part  of  the  line,  which  would  have  been 
disastrous,  as  we  were  in  the  bend  of  a river, 
which  was  at  our  backs.  That  night  General 
Johnston  had  us  to  fall  back  and  cross  that  river 
on  pontoon  bridges  apd  the  railroad  bridge,  which 
was  being  shelled  by  field  artillery.  I happened 
to  be  in  the  line  that  had  to  cross  over  on  the  rail- 
road bridge.  We  then  dropped  on  down  to  New 
Hope  Church,  where  Sherman  confronted  us 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  and  before  we  had  time 
to  fortify  ourselves,  Sherman  had  crossed  the 
river  below  Resaca  on  pontoon  bridges. 

A pontoon  bridge  is  composed  of  small  flat 
boats.  These  boats  are  carried  on  wagons  with 
enough  heavy  material  to  properly  build  a bridge. 
To  bridge  a stream  in  this  way,  first,  a heavy 
cable,  or  rope,  with  each  end  made  fast,  is 
stretched  across  the  stream,  then  each  boat  is 
made  fast  to  the  cable,  or  rope,  on  the  lower 
side,  timbers  and  flooring  being  added  as  each 
boat  is  put  in  position  a suitable  distance  apart. 

The  battle  of  New  Hope  Church  was  a sure- 
enough  fight  from  about  1 P.M.  the  first  day  un- 
til night,  and  was  heaviest  near  the  church.  Sher- 
man apparently  made  a desperate  effort  to  force 
our  line  back  regardless  of  the  loss  of  his  men. 
Fortunately,  General  Johnston  had  a gritty  line 
of  infantry  and  some  two  or  three  batteries  of 
light  artillery  well  placed ; and  thus  the  line  held. 
Too,  we  had  advantageous  ground  to  help  us  out. 
We  held  that  linei  some  two  weeks  or  more,  as 
best  I remember  now,  without  any  further  des- 


perate attempts  on  General  Sherman’s  part,  but 
he  finally  started  getting  around  in  our  rear 
again,  causing  us  to  again  fall  back  to  a defensible 
position,  which  was  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Mari- 
etta, and  Powder  Springs,  where  we  locked  horns, 
more  or  less,  for  a number  of  days ; and  the  same 
performance  was  again  forced  on  us.  This  time 
we  fell  back  across  the  Chattahoochee  River  to 
Atlanta,  but  Sherman  dropped  down  the  river^ 
and  his  army  crossed  that  on  pontoon  bridges. 

In  the  meantime,  our  government  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  became  feverish  about  the  situation  around 
Atlanta,  and  General  Hood  was  put  in  command. 
The  effect  this  change  made  on  our  army  in  front 
of  Sherman  can  best  be  compared  to  a very  warm 
man  wearing  a suit  of  thin  underclothing  and  hav- 
ing a very  cold,  wet  blanket  thrown  over  him. 
History  gives  the  results  of  Hood’s  counter  at- 
tacks around  Atlanta  and  what  finally  became  of 
his  army,  following  it  from  the  efforts  made  to 
hold  Atlanta  and  thence  on  up  into  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  and  from  there  to  Nashville.  Many  of  us 
doubt  if  Sherman  would  ever  have  reached  Sa- 
vannah if  General  Johnston  had  remained  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

Fortunately  for  me,  possibly  I was  completely 
knocked  out  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  and  was  un- 
able to  report  for  duty  for  a period  of  more  than 
three  months.  When  I rejoined  my  regiment,  the 
42nd  Alabama,  it  was  at  Spanish  Fort,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mobile  Bay. 

When  Sherman  started  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to 
follow  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  with  the  object  of 
finally  forming  a junction  with  General  Grant  to 
assist  in  the  capture  of  Richmond,  which  General 
Lee  had  been  defending  from  the  beginning,  Gen. 
Joe  Johnston  was  reinstalled  as  commanding  gen- 
eral, and  was  then  given  an  army  of  about  30,000 
men  by  the  concentration  of  unts  here  and  there 
wherever  they  could  possibly  be  spared,  hence  the 
brigade  to  which  I belonged  (which  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Alpheus  Baker,  that  fluent  stump 
speaker,  who  was  able  to  rouse  even  a very  sleepy 
man  to  action)  was  ordered  to  get  in  front  of 
General  Sherman  again  to  impede  his  progress 
all  it  could.  The  report  was  current  that  General 
Sherman  had  remarked  at  the  time  of  the  rein- 
stating of  General  Johnston  that  he  would  have 
preferred  ah  additional  force  of  30,000  men  added 
to  our  army  under  some  one  else. 

When  on  a forced  march,  occasionally  we  would 
have  raw  rations  issued  to  us  and  no  vessels  to 
cook  in.  In  such  event,  in  order  to  cook  our 
bread,  we  would  manage  in  some  way  to  make  up 
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our  meal  or  flour  into  dough.  If  it  was  flour,  we 
could  wrap  that  around  our  ramrods  and  hold 
over  a fire  to  bake,  else  prepare  some  hot  ashes 
and  coals  of  fire,  open  them  up,  and  lay  in  a cake 
of  dough  to  cook.  (We  called  these  ash  cakes.) 
The  latter  way  was  the  most  palatable,  but  it 
was  more  or  less  gritty — but,  of  course,  we  had 
to  have  more  or  less  grit,  anyway. 

One  real  time  of  my  life  was  after  getting 
wounded  in  our  line  near  Peach  Tree  Creek,  north- 
east of  Atlanta,  and  put  on  a train  going  to  a 
hospital  at  Macon,  Ga.,  with  only  wounded  men. 
I happened  to  be  in  a box  car  where  I was  the 
only  man  in  it  who  could  stand  on  his  feet. 
In  some  way  the  citizens  along  the  railroad  knew 
of  the  time  trains  with  wounded  men  were  likely 
to  come  along  and  stop  at  the  stations,  so  we 
were  served  with  a variety  of  good  things  to  eat. 
I made  myself  busy  in  handing  things  to  others 
less  fortunate,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  I 
got  a good  share  of  them. 

I remained  at  Macon  hospital  only  a day  and 
night,  then  with  many  other  wounded  I was  sent 
on  to  Eufaula,  Ala.,  and  placed  in  an  improvised 
hospital,  where  I had  the  honor  of  having  my 
wound  dressed  by  the  wife  of  General  Clayton, 
who  commanded  the  division  to  which  I had  been 
attached.  The  first  day  at  Eufaula,  some  of  us 
not  so  badly  wounded  were  sent  out  to  a school 
building  and  placed  under  the  care  of  some  la- 
dies, each  of  them  taking  a soldier  to  feed  and 
otherwise  care  for,  and  all  of  us  had  a wonderful 
time  feasting  on  palatable,  home-cooked  edibles 
in  great  variety,  with  fruits,  including  delicious 
watermelons.  Finally  the  most  of  us  were  fur- 
loughed home,  where  I stayed  for  sixty  days  be- 
fore returning  to  my  command,  though  my 
wound  was  not  quite  healed  then.  My  regiment 
was  then  at  Spanish  Fort,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Mobile  Bay,  where  I remained  until  February, 
when  I went  with  my  command  to  North  Caro- 
lina and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Bentonville, 
on  which  I had  an  article  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Veteran.  In  that  article,  I told  how  we  got 
to  the  Federal  line  at  one  stage  of  the  day’s  en- 
gagement, but  I was  misquoted  as  to  our  near- 
ness. Where  it  specified  yards  in  two  places,  it 
should  have  been  feet  instead.  At  least,  I thought 
we  were  that  close,  and  I felt  at  the  time  that  we 
were  that  close  together.  Anyway,  what  it  lacked 
in  distance  was  made  up  in  thrill. 


A FAMILY  RECORD  IN  TENNESSEE. 

In  tracing  the  record  of  her  maternal  grand- 
father, Dr.  A.  H.  Roscoe,  as  a surgeon  of  the 
Confederate  army.  Miss  Josephine  Pearson,  of 
Tennessee,  brought  to  light  many  interesting  bits 
of  family  history,  which  she  has  embodied  in  the 
following.  Finding  no  record  in  the  State  ar- 
chives of  his  splendid  career  as  a surgeon  of  the 
Confederacy,  she  had  recourse  to  the  War  De- 
partment at  Washington,  where  the  Confederate 
records  have  been  compiled,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing was  secured: 

“The  records  show  that  A.  H.  Roscoe  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  surgeon,  C.  S.  A.,  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  to  rank  from  March  13,  1862.  As- 
signed to  the  1st  Virginia  Artillery,  C.  S.  A. 
Muster  roll,  July  and  August,  1864  (latest  on  file) , 
shows  him  absent,  sick  in  North  Carolina,  a sur- 
geon. (This  regiment  was  reduced  to  a battalion 
by  orders  dated  September  2,  1864.)  Alexander 
Roscoe  became  surgeon,  1st  Light  Artillery,  C.  S. 
A.  Battalion,  Virginia.  Muster  roll,  November 
and  December,  1864  (latest  on  file),  shows  him 
present,  a surgeon.  Residence,  Davidson  County, 
Tenn.  Also  shows  him  paroled  at  Appomattox 

Courthouse,  Va.,  April  9,  1865.” 

* * * 

Dr.  Alexander  Howell  Roscoe,  surgeon,  educat- 
ed at  Oxford,  England,  was  incapacitated  by 
wounds  received  during  the  war  to  ever  again  use 
his  right  hand  as  a surgeon.  He  died  in  1909,  and 
is  buried  in  Spring  Hill  Cemetery,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  also  sleeps  his  grandfather,  Alexan- 
der Roscoe,  pioneer,  who  came  from  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia and,  “with  letters  patent,”  dated  1785,  he 
took  up  lands  in  Sumner  County.  Very  early  he 
acquired  vast  landed  possessions  in  this  county, 
and  his  liberality  is  a part  of  the  history  of  that 
section.  As  late  as  1851,  the  records  read,  “he 
took  an  advance  bid  on  all  the  lands  of  A.  R. 
Wynne.”  The  pioneer’s  first  Tennessee  home, 
built  on  a fortified  site,  is  partly  restored,  near 
which  is  the  site  of  his  old  “still  house,”  from 
which  was  served  “polite  beverage”  to  some  of  the 
most  noted  men  of  “the  district  Mero.”  Both  are 
situated  a few  miles  west  of  Gallatin,  on  the  old 
Red  River  Pike.  Family  tradition  gives  many 
thrilling  stories  of  the  kind  diplomacy  of  this 
pioneer  with  the  Indians,  who  never  molested  his 
estate  or  family,  but  with  them  he  often  “smoked 
the  pipe  of  peace.”  To  the  day  of  his  death,  Alex- 
ander Roscoe  continued  to  dress  in  colonial  cos- 
tume, with  knee  breeches  and  buckles,  and  wore 
his  hair  long.  His  proud  wife,  Mary  Howell  Ros- 
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coe,  attired  in  dresses  of  silk  and  crepe  of  lace, 
lived  to  grace  the  hearthsides  of  her  children. 
After  each  meal  she  always  took  a “few  whiffs” 
from  her  silver-bowled  pipe.  Her  maid  always 
stood  near  to  remove  it.  The  oil  portraits  of  this 
aristocratic  couple,  which  were  in  possession  of 
a descendant,  the  late  Mrs.  Kate  Howell  Moore, 
at  Gallatin,  were  ruthlessly  burned  by  Federal 
soldiers  during  the  War  between  the  States.  They 
also  carried  on  their  bayonets,  through  the  streets 
of  the  town,  other  treasures,  crying : “Here’s  your 
‘secesh’  flag!” 

Their  youngest  son,  Joseph  Roscoe  I,  died  in 
the  Confederate  service,  April  15,  1862,  a member 
of  Company  A,  25th  Tennessee  Infantry.  The 
second  son,  Thomas  Howell  Roscoe,  built,  in  1824, 
his  own  new  “mansion”  of  brick  (where  all  his 
children  were  born,  and  some  three  or  four  of  his 
grandchildren,  including  the  writer).  He  lived 
there  and  died  (1877)  within  a mile  of  where  he 
was  born  (1798).  This  home,  one  hundred  and 
five  years  old,  is  still  standing,  once  frequented  by 
guests  of  note.  On  this  estate  was  built  “Old  Lib- 
erty” schoolhouse,  later  dedicated  as  a church  and 


made  an  appointment  of  the  Gallatin  Circuit  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The 
writer’s  father.  Rev.  Philip  A.  Pearson,  born 
in  North  Carolina,  ordained  at  old  McKendree 
Church,  had  his  first  appointment  to  this  circuit. 

In  1833,  the  veteran  pioneer  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  Davidson  County,  buying  off  the  Donel- 
son  tract,  considerable  land  in  and  around  the 
present  location  of  Goodlettsville.  Here  his  old- 
est son,  Payton  Roscoe,  built  his  house  over  ninety 
years  ago.  It  is  still  standing  and  owned  by  the 
heirs  of  his  son,  Capt.  James  W.  Roscoe,  of  the 
18th  Tennessee  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.  This  was  also 
the  home  of  the  late  Luther  Roscoe,  a Confederate 
soldier  of  Company  A,  2nd  Tennessee  Infantry. 
In  this  old  Roscoe  home,  still  filled  with  rare  colo- 
nial furniture,  died  the  youngest  of  the  pioneer’s 
daughters,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  James  Fleming, 
a scholar  and  a man  of  great  wealth  in  Sumner 
County.  Here  are  still  preserved  the  rare  laces, 
shawls,  etc.,  of  Elizabeth  Roscoe  Fleming.  One 
mantilla  from  India,  of  silk  embroidered  in  gold, 
was  worn  by  the  writer’s  mother,  Amanda  Caro- 
line Roscoe  Pearson,  when  a young  lady  and  a 
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guest  of  her  awfit  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va. 
The  former  home  in  Gallatin  of  James  Fleming  is 
now  the  residence  of  former  Mayor  E.  B.  House, 
whose  wife  is  a descendant  of  the  wife  of  the  pio- 
neer Roscoe.  This  home  has  in  it  rare  “bits”  of 
old  furniture.  The  later  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fleming  was  in  “Old  Edgefield,”  in  and 
around  which  Dr.  Fleming  owned  a very  valuable 
estate. 

* 

On  November  17,  1929,  in  the  old  Roscoe  home 
at  Goodlettsville,  died  Inez,  the  lovely,  cultured 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  W.  Roscoe.  She, 
too,  was  laid  to  rest  in  Spring  Hill  Cemetery. 
And  sleeping  here  are  representatives  of  five  gen- 
erations in  Tennessee  of  an  old  family  that  can 
trace  a pedigree  back  to  the  Roscoff  of  Brittany, 
who  were  among  those  listed  on  the  “Roll  of  Bat- 
tle Abbey,”  already  possessors  of  castles  and 
manors  before  coming  with  the  “Conqueror”  to 
England.  Gradually  the  spelling  of  the  name  was 
modified,  and  we  find,  in  1293,  that  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  de  Rosco  of  “Red  Castle,”  inherited 
the  barony  of  Kilrovock  through  her  mother.  For 
generations  the  descendants  intermarried  with  the 
first  families  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  filling  va- 
rious positions  of  trust  and  power,  “Rose”  becom- 
ing the  clan  name  on  the  Scotch  border;  “Rose- 
Coe”  (glen  of  roses) , the  seat  of  the  entrances  into 
the  “Scotch  Archers,”  the  family  being  knighted 
at  various  times.  It  has  ever  been  small,  both  in 
the  old  countries  and  in  America,  but  many  of  its 
members  have  attained,  unsought,  distinction,  and 
its  records  are  rich  in  romance  when  not  in  high 
emprise.  The  first  banker  of  Liverpool,  England, 
Sir  William  Roscoe,  author  of  “Lorenzo  de  Medi- 
ci,” “Leo  X,”  etc.,  sustained  his  seat  at  Allerton 
Hall,  built  first  in  the  reign  of  James  I;  and  he 
founded  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institute,  and  pre- 
sented to  it  his  collection  of  valuable  oil  paintings. 
Sir  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
was  a grandson  of  Sir  William  Roscoe,  and  his 
mother  wrote  the  “Life  of  Vittoria  Colonna.”  His 
only  son  died  in  1886,  and  was  buried  within  the 
sound  of  the  bells  of  Oxford.  Following  his  death, 
the  Roscoe  estates  in  England  reverted  to  the 
crown. 

Henry  Roscoe  I is  given  as  the  first  representa- 
tive of  the  branch  of  the  family  coming  from 
England  to  America,  about  1632,  first  taking 
grants  in  Lancaster  County,  Va.  Later,  for  many 
years,  the  family  became  historically  known  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  War- 
wick County,  Va.,  their  residence  being  “Blount 


Point,”  where,  in  1700,  was  erected  the  “Armorial 
Tomb  of  William  Roscoe,  Gentleman,”  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Wilson  Cary,  was  also  interred  in  this 
tomb.  Other  allied  families  of  the  “Early  Empire 
of  Virginia”  with  the  Roscoes  were  Col.  William 
Wilson,  of  New  Kent  County;  Col.  William  Bas- 
sett, of  “Eltham”;  the  Coles  and  the  Alexanders 
(William  Alexander,  known  in  Revolutionary  his- 
tory as  Lord  Sterling).  In  1716,  James  Roscoe 
was  commissioned,  under  his  majesty’s  royal  sign 
and  manuel,  as  receiver  general  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. 

sH  * * 

Generations  later,  on  May  19,  1920,  “under  the 
sign  and  manual  and  seal  of  George  V,”  etc.,  was 
awarded  to  the  great-grandson  of  the  Tennessee 
pioneer,  Col.  David  L.  Roscoe,  U.  S.  A.,  “the  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  with  rank  of 
commander,”  in  recognition  of  his  services  during 
the  World  War.  His  varied  and  interesting  ca- 
reer was  interrupted  by  accident  at  polo,  at  the 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif.,  after  his  recommen- 
dation for  brigadier  general,  and  he  was  retired, 
following  service  in  the  United  States  navy,  the 
cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  aviation;  also  being 
distinguished  as  advocate  general.  Colonel  Ros- 
coe’s  eldest  son,  1st  Lieut.  Keith  Roscoe,  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  died  (1928)  in  an  acci- 
dent at  aviation  on  the  eve  of  his  next  promo- 
tion. His  second  son,  David  Roscoe  IV,  in  1927, 
received  “the  President’s  appointment”  to  Annap- 
olis. His  youngest  son,  Jerome,  is  now  preparing 
for  West  Point. 

Dr.  James  Fleming  Roscoe,  son  of  Thomas  How- 
ell Roscoe,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  a physician 
and  surgeon  of  note  in  Kentucky,  where  he  located 
early  in  his  career  after  graduating  under  the 
noted  Dr.  Bolling,  of  the  old  Nashville  School  of 
Medicine. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Roscoe  and  his  two  sisters,  children 
of  the  late  Joseph  Roscoe  II,  are  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  this  old  family  now  living  in  Ten- 
nessee that  own  any  part  of  the  original  large 
tracts  of  land  of  the  pioneer,  Alexander  Roscoe, 
in  Sumner  County.  Their  family  home  is  two 
miles  west  of  Gallatin.  Still  standing  are  five 
homes  in  Tennessee  owned  by  the  Roscoe  family. 

Recently,  at  the  meeting  (1929)  in  Chicago  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  a fellowship 
was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Carlos  James  Chamber- 
lain,  of  New  York,  formerly  of  Nashville,  the 
youngest  surgeon  ever  to  receive  this  honor — and 
the  great-great-grandson  of  Alexander  Roscoe, 
pioneer ! 
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FIRST  LIEUT.  DRURY  PATRICK  OGLESBY. 

Severely  wounded  in  four  engagements,  1st 
Lieut.  Drury  Patrick  Oglesby,  acting  captain  of 
Company  G,  37th  Georgia  Volunteer  Infantry, 
whose  death  at  Elberton,  Ga.,  was  recorded  in  the 
Veteran  for  Septem- 
ber, 1929,  each  time 
returned  to  his  com- 
mand  when  his 
wounds  had  healed ; 
but  his  final  wound 
kept  him  on  crutches 
for  eighteen  months 
after  General  Lee’s 
surrender.  That  he 
was  one  of  the  brav- 
est, as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  capable  and 
courageous  officers  of 
the  Confederate  army 
is  the  testimony  of  his  comrades  in  arms. 

His  bravery  was  exceeded  only  by  his  modesty, 
for  he  was  ever  averse  to  tell  of  his  part  in  the 
war.  Doubtless  those  fearful  experiences  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Chickamauga,  Murfreesboro,  Frank- 
lin, and  a score  of  others  would  have  made  a 
thrilling  book  could  he  have  been  induced  to  put 
them  in  writing.  A comrade  tells  this  incident: 

It  was  at  Murfreesboro  in  1865,  both  armies 
nearly  exhausted,  still  struggling  for  mastery. 
Lieutenant  Oglesby  was  leading  his  men  into  the 
Yankee  hell  of  bullets  and  exploding  shells.  The 
sergeant  noticed  a man  drop  behind  a log — a man 
suspected  of  skulking,  whose  innate  fear  in  bat- 
tle could  not  be  conquered.  During  a momentary 
lull,  the  sergeant  reported  this  to  Lieutenant 
Oglesby,  who,  fearless  of  the  terrible  enfilading 
fire,  ran  back  two  hundred  yards  and  dragged  the 
almost  buried  coward  from  behind  the  log  and, 
with  dire  threats,  drove  him  forward  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight. 

Lieutenant  Oglesby  lived  an  upright,  Christian 
life,  and  during  his  ninety-one  years  was  as  ex- 
emplary a citizen  as  he  had  been  a soldier  of  the 
South.  No  more  loyal  patriot  ever  faced  a foe. 


During  the  first  week  in  December  there  was 
quite  a ceremony  at  the  capitol  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  when  the  sword  of  John  Pelham  and  the 
Bible  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Belle  Boyd 
was  presented  to  the  History  and  Archives  De- 
partment. The  sword  was  placed  in  a case  near 
to  the  chair  used  by  Jefferson  Davis. 


THE  INALIENABLE  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Oregonian,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  as  an  expression 
of  the  views  of  Rev.  Paul  S.  Whitcomb : 

“To  the  Editor:  The  recent  action  of  the  men 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  in  spurning  the  idea  of  a rap- 
prochement with  their  foes  of  1861  is,  I think, 
more  of  a reflection  upon  them  than  upon  the 
men  of  the  South,  who  proved  their  manhood  and 
their  mettle  in  one  of  the  most  grueling  contests 
of  history,  and  who  only  succumbed  to  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  and  resources. 

“If  the  men  of  the  South  can  forgive  those  who 
denied  them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the 
cannon’s  mouth,  those  inherent  and  inalienable 
human  rights  asserted  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, rights  which  Lincoln  readily  conceded 
to  the  barbaric  black  inhabitants  of  San  Domingo 
and  Haiti,  and  which  to-day  are  conceded  to  many 
half-civilized  peoples,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  those 
rights  of  self-government  in  defense  of  which  the 
Allies  allegedly  fought  the  World  War;  if  they  can 
forgive  not  only  that  they  were  denied  the  rights 
of  men,  but  that  they  were  brutally  and  repeatedly 
struck  and  trampled  upon  when  they  were  down, 
in  one  of  the  most  appalling  chapters  of  oppres- 
sion in  history,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  spiritual 
caliber  of  men  who  need  only  forgive  that  their 
“foes”  had  the  “impatient  vanity”  to  claim  for 
themselves  the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of 
men? 

“If  those  rights  are  inalienable,  then  how  could 
the  generation  which  ratified  the  Constitution  per- 
manently alienate  them?  The  term  “inalienable” 
knocks  the  bottom  out  of  all  of  Webster’s  and  Lin- 
coln’s shallow  pretensions. 

“In  view  of  the  undeniable  historical  fact  that 
the  armies  of  Lincoln  were  not  in  any  real  sense 
volunteer  armies,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
just  how  many  of  those  who  are  now  so  bigoted, 
so  implacable,  so  unsportsmanlike,  and  so  un- 
christian, were  drafted  or  induced  to  enlist  by  the 
offer  of  money.  Such  men  eventually  become  the 
most  bigoted  and  zealous  supporters  of  a cause.” 

Contributed  by  Capt.  A.  S.  Ashe,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  says  that  men 
are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights.  To 
secure  these  rights,  government  is  instituted  de- 
riving its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  and  abolish 
■ their  government  and  institute  a new  government. 

(Continued  on  page  37.) 
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HOME  TOGETHER. 

The  roads  are  rough  before  my  feet, 

The  hills  are  steep  and  high ; 

The  clouds  are  gathering  overhead 
That  shut  away  the  sky. 

Perhaps  our  paths  will  run  apart 
In  dark  and  stormy  weather; 

But  at  the  near-ending  time 
We  will  be  home  together. 

Dear  friends  of  mine,  I grieve  to  loose 
The  grasp  of  loving  hands. 

How  much  we  need  each  other  here 
I am  sure  you  understand. 

But  if  our  pathway  meets  no  more 
In  meadow,  lawn,  or  water, 

I feel  that  when  the  night  is  come 
We’ll  all  be  home  together. 

So  here’s  a heart  and  hand  that’s  true. 

And  let  come  just  what  may, 

God  grant  our  paths  may  run  side  by  side 
And  part  not  all  the  way. 

But  if  it  be  that  part  we  must, 

God  only  knoweth  whether. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that  night 
Will  bring  us  home  together. 

[Dedicated  “To  my  Confederate  comrades  and 
friends”  by  the  late  Richard  0.  Cornwall,  Sterling 
Price  Camp,  No.  31,  U.  C.  V.,  Dallas,  Tex.] 


Tennessee  Comrades. 

Veterans  of  Hardin  County,  Tenn.,  who  have 
died  during  the  year  1929 : 

Joseph  Duncan,  eighty-six.  Savannah,  Tenn.; 
Colonel  Biffle’s  Regiment,  Captain  Johnson. 

Jake  Vanbibber,  age  one  hundred,  Olive  Hill, 
Tenn.;  enlisted  in  Texas. 

Jim  Blount,  eighty-seven.  Savannah,  Tenn.; 
Company  G,  1st  Tennessee  Cavalry. 

[Miss  N.  M.  Sevier,  President  Shiloh  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.] 


Gen  Richard  0.  Cornwall,  U.  C.  V. 
Richard  Owen  Cornwall,  eighty-four  years  of 
age,  died  at  his  home  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1929.  For  the  last  forty  years  he  had 
been  an  employee  of  the  city  of  Dallas,  and  his 
honorary  pallbearers  were  city  employees,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  comrades  of  the  gray  and  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  three  daughters,  a son,  and  eleven  grand- 
children. 

Born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  March  2,  1846,  his  serv- 
ice for  the  South  began  in  1862,  when  he  ran 
away  to  join  the  Confederate  army,  becoming  a 
courier  boy  under  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.  He  was 
later  with  John  H.  Morgan,  and  after  the  latter 
was  killed,  he  served  under  Colonel  Faulkner,  of 
Morgan’s  Division.  Although  wounded,  he  served 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  never  surrendered,  and  was 
never  paroled ; and  he  gave  equally  valiant  service 
with  the  original  Ku-Klux  Klan  in  correcting  the 
evils  following  the  war.  His  Cross  of  Honor, 
bestowed  by  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  Chapter,  U.  D. 
C.,  of  Dallas,  was  a treasured  memento  of  those 
days  of  service  to  the  South,  and  for  his  unusual 
services  to  the  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  to 
the  State  Division  and  general  organization  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  the  title  of 
Major  General  was  conferred  upon  him. 

The  poem  at  the  head  of  the  Last  Roll  this 
month  is  the  tribute  of  Comrade  Cornwall  to  his 
Confederate  comrades. 

I.  G.  Marksbury. 

Isaac  Garrard  Marksbury,  ninety-one  years  of 
age,  died  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  on  October  17,  1929. 

He  was  born  March,  1838,  at  Emerson,  Mo.,  of 
Kentucky  parentage,  and  with  his  two  brothers 
joined  the  Confederate  army,  serving  to  the  end. 
He  was  the  first  of  three  to  die,  all  having  reached 
a great  age,  and  their  combined,  ages  were  267 
years.  Isaac  Marksbury  joined  the  command  of 
Col.  Joseph  C.  Porter,  of  the  3rd  Missouri  Regi- 
ment, and  was  active  in  assisting  that  officer  in 
North  Missouri.  He  was  the  last  Adjutant  of  our 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  at  Shelbyville.  For  many  years 
he  was  a member  and  officer  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  in  the  funeral  discourse  his  pastor  re- 
ferred to  him  as  the  best  man  he  had  ever  known. 

He  is  survived  by  one  son  and  four  daughters. 
His  casket  was  draped  with  a Confederate  flag, 
and  the  flag  was  carried  to  the  grave  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Scroggin,  who  served  in  the  Orphan  Brig- 
ade. He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Bagdad  Cemetery. 

[Graham  Brown,  for  Camp  John  H.  Waller,  No. 
237,  U.  C.  V.] 
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Amos  Wilson  Judd. 

Amos  Wilson  Judd,  one  of  the  best-loved  citi- 
zens of  Chattanooga  of  “the  old  guard,”  died  in 
that  city  on  April  27,  1929,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  He  was  born  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  Febru- 
ary 27,  1846.  Funer- 
al services  were  con- 
ducted by  his  com- 
rades of  N.  B.  Forrest 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  at 
Chattanooga,  and  in- 
terment was  at  Fay- 
etteville, Tenn. 

Comrade  Judd 
served  throughout  the 
War  between  the 
States  with  an  excel- 
lent record.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  soon  af- 
ter enlistment  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  was 
detailed  to  work  in  an  ammunition  factory  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  his  detail  turned  out  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  million  gun  caps  for  the 
Confederate  army.  Released  from  this  service, 
he  joined  Capt.  Robert  H.  Gamble’s  Company  of 
Florida  Light  Artillery  at  Camp  Milton,  Fla., 
March,  2,  1864;  served  under  Generals  Beaure- 
gard and  Winder,  in  Georgia  and  North  Carolina; 
was  in  the  battle  of  Yadkin  River  in  defense  of 
the  bridge,  and  other  actions  in  that  vicinity. 
When  General  Lee’s  army  surrendered,  his  com- 
pany was  ordered  to  join  its  command  at  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  marched  there  on  foot  from  North 
Carolina,  and  was  surrendered  late  in  April,  1865. 

He  graduated  from  the  old  Union  University 
at  Murfreesboro  after  the  war,  then  traveled  as 
a salesman  for  some  years,  and  in  1877  Comrade 
Judd  established  a photograph  gallery  in  Chatta- 
nooga and  maintained  it  until  his  death,  fifty-five 
years  later.  He  was  dean  of  photographers  there, 
and  had  been  elected  president  of  the  local  photog- 
graphers’  association.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  from  boyhood,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  had  been  vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  in  Chattanooga ; was  a Knight  of  Pythias 
for  fifty  years.  He  had  been  a member  of  N.  B. 
Forrest  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans  since  1886; 
was  Commander  of  the  Camp  in  1912,  and  had 
been  its  Historian  since  1926.  He  directed  that 
his  cross  of  honor  be  given  to  his  oldest  son,  Sam- 
uel M.  Judd.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  four 
sons,  and  two  daughters. 

[W.  M.  Nixon,  Assistant  Adjutant.] 


Patrick  H.  Miller. 

A long  and  interesting  life  was  that  of  Patrick 
Henry  Miller,  who  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  in  Mena,  Ark.  He  was  born  in  Bed- 
ford County,  Va.,  on  October  15,  1843,  and  died 
September  21,  1929. 

Mr.  Miller,  or  “Captain  Miller,”  as  he  has  al- 
ways been  affectionately  called  by  his  friends, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  progressive  citi- 
zens of  Mena,  where  he  had  resided  since  1896. 
At  about  that  time,  he  was  chosen  as  city  marshal, 
and,  because  of  his  fearless  nature  and  ability  to 
control  the  evil  elements  that  infested  the  young 
city  in  that  early  day,  he  made  a record  that  still 
is  commended.  Later,  he  became  city  attorney 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  his  home  in  later 
years. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  two  sisters 
and  one  brother. 

In  April,  1861,  Patrick  Henry  Miller,  with  his 
father,  James  H.  Miller,  an  Irish  pioneer,  enlisted 
in  Hupps’  battery  of  artillery  at  Salem,  Va., 
where  he  was  reared.  He  was  mustered  into  serv- 
ice at  Norfolk,  Va.,  then  sent  to  Crany  Island, 
where  he  remained  until  the  reorganization  of  the 
army,  when  he  procured  a transfer  to  Grimes’ 
Battery.  With  his  father  and  a brother,  William 
Miller,  who  later  joined  this  company,  he  re- 
mained in  the  army  throughout  the  entire  war, 
and  thus  participated  in  many  of  the  battles,  in- 
cluding Seven  Pines,  battle  of  Seven  Days,  the 
Wilderness,  Second  Manassas,  Sharpsburg  (An- 
tietam) . After  almost  a total  amount  of  casual- 
ties in  his  company,  the  remaining  men  were  di- 
vided and  placed  in  the  Huger  Battery  and 
Stuarts’  Horse  Artillery.  Mr.  Miller  went  with 
the  Huger  Battery,  and  fought  with  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  A.  P.  Hill.  He  was  in 
the  Pennsylvania  campaign  and  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. At  Petersburg,  he  had  an  arm  shot  away 
while  seizing  the  flag  before  it  fell  from  the  hand 
of  the  color  bearer,  who  was  killed.  He  was  re- 
moved to  a hospital  in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  he 
remained  for  five  weeks  and  was  then  sent  home. 
His  father  and  brother  surrendered  with  Lee  at 
Appomattox  Courthouse,  April  9,  1865. 

John  R.  Newman. 

John  R.  Newman,  native  of  Sumner  County, 
Tenn.,  died  at  his  home  at  Edenwold,  Tenn.,  near 
Nashville,  after  a long  illness.  He  was  born  near 
Castalian  Springs,  and  from  that  community  he 
went  into  the  Confederate  army  and  served 
throughout  the  war.  He  .served  with  John  H. 
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Morgan’s  command,  and  was  also  with  that  fa- 
mous band  under  Champ  Ferguson  which  made 
outstanding  raids  throughout  Kentucky. 

Comrade  Newman  was  twice  married,  his  first 
wife  being  Miss  Mary  Chambers,  of  Hartsville, 
Tenn.,  who  died  in  1908.  Four  years  later  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Caldwell,  of  Castalian 
Springs,  who  survives  him,  with  a daughter  and 
three  sons  of  the  first  marriage ; also  a sister. 

David  M.  Crabill. 

David  Milton  Crabill,  prominent  and  widely 
known  resident  of  the  community  of  Tom’s  Brook, 
Va.,  died  at  his  home  there  on  November  19,  in 
his  eighty-third  year.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Samuel  Crabill,  born  June  4,  1847,  and 
the  oldest  member  of  Cassia  Lodge,  No.  142,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.,  Woodstock,  in  point  of  membership, 
having  joined  that  Lodge  in  1868,  and  full  Ma- 
sonic rites  closed  the  services  at  the  grave.  For 
at  least  fifty  years  he  had  been  a member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

His  father  before  him  had  been  enrolled  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  and  when  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  First  Manassas,  David 
Crabill  was  sent  to  take  his  place,  though  then  but 
fifteen  years  of  age.  When  sixteen,  he  enlisted 
for  himself,  joined  Company  D,  18th  Virginia 
Cavalry,  under  Gen.  J.  D.  Imboden,  and  served 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war,  participa- 
ting in  many  engagements  and  battles  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  one  of  which  was  the  battle 
of  New  Market.  In  the  reenactment  of  this  battle 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Crabill  followed  the 
“rebel  soldiers”  over  the  same  ground  he  had 
trodden  in  1864.  He  was  seriously  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Fisher’s  Hill,  and  unable  to  get  med- 
ical attention  for  eight  days,  and  then  the  ball  was 
cut  out  from  his  hip  without  anaesthetics.  He  was 
buried  in  his  Confederate  uniform,  and  over  his 
casket  was  draped  the  Confederate  flag  he  loved. 

Throughout  the  years  since  the  war,  until  age 
and  illness  checked  his  activities,  Mr.  Crabill  had 
been  a prominent  citizen  of  his  section,  working 
on  his  farm  and  as  carpenter,  and  he  served  as 
Commissioner  of  Revenues  for  eight  years  in  his 
district  with  marked  distinction  and  credit.  He 
came  of  a family  linked  with  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  Shenandoah  County  for  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  in  his  life  he  added  honor  to  worthy 
predecessors.  He  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss 
Dicie  Ellen  Ebert,  and  of  the  two  daughters  and 
a son  born  to  them,  he  is  survived  by  a daughter, 
also  two  grandchildren. 


Thaddeus  E.  Lockard. 

The  last  Confederate  veteran  of  Livingston, 
Ala.,  has  passed  from  earthly  activity  in  the  death 
of  Thaddeus  Edward  Lockard  recently.  He 
served  the  Confederate  cause  as  a mere  lad,  hav- 
ing shouldered  arms 
' at  the  age  of  fifteen 
when  he  enlisted  in 
Phelan’s  Battery, 
which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  men  who  had 
served  a year  in  Vir- 
ginia as  a company  of 
the  5th  Alabama  In- 
fantry. 

He  came  of  patriot- 
ic blood  and  distin- 
guished lineage.  His 
mother,  Amanda 
Brewer,  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Brewer,  soldier  of  the  War 
of  1812,  whose  wife,  Ann  C.  Bates,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a Revolutionary  soldier,  Capt.  Fleming 
Bates,  of  Virginia  and  Abbeville  District,  S.  C. 
Ann  Bates  Brewer  is  one  of  Alabama’s  heroines 
of  the  War  between  the  States.  Her  grandfather, 
William  Brewer,  Sr.,  was  a first  lieutenant  of 
Gen.  Sumter’s  Brigade  during  the  Revolution,  and 
after  the  war,  being  harried  by  the  Tories  of 
South  Carolina  for  his  bold  defense  of  the  cause 
of  American  independence,  he  entered  Wilkes 
County,  Va.,  in  1784,  with  his  father,  Burrell 
Brewer,  and  built  Fort  Brewer  on  Long  as  a de- 
fense against  the  Indians.  William  Brewer,  Jr., 
moved  to  Alabama  in  territorial  days,  entered 
Sumter  County,  and  settled  on  Holita  Creek. 
Amanda  Brewer  married  Thomas  Lockard,  who 
died  in  1856,  when  Thaddeus  was  ten  years  old. 
When  war  came  on  the  South  in  1861,  young  Thad 
enlisted  (every  available  man  in  his  family  had 
entered  the  Confederate  army)  “for  the  duration 
of  the  war,”  and  returned  to  Livingston  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  having  participated  in  important  bat- 
tles of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 

“Uncle  Thad,”  as  he  was  lovingly  called  by  the 
citizens  of  Livingston,  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
eventful  life  in  peace.  His  fine  voice,  carefully 
cultivated  in  his  youth,  he  placed  in  the  service 
of  God  of  his  covenanting  forefathers  by  joining 
the  choir  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Livingston,  where  he  sang  for  years,  and  among 
the  beautiful  memories  of  Livingston  is  that  of 
the  golden  voice  of  the  young  soldier  in  gray. 

[From  tribute  by  Miriam  Brewer  Richardson.] 
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James  M.  Culton. 

James  M.  Culton,  highly  respected  citizen  of 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  died  at  his  home  there  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1929,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  and 
his  beloved  companion  of  many  years  survived 
him  less  than  two  months,  passing  away  on  De- 
cember 13.  He  was  a member  of  John  D.  Traynor 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  always  had  an  active  part  in 
its  affairs.  Only  four  members  of  the  Camp  are 
left. 

A native  of  McMinn  County,  James  Culton  en- 
listed for  the  Confederacy  on  January  1,  1862, 
joining  Company  I,  Capt.  W.  H.  McKamy,  of  the 
43rd  Tennessee  Regiment,  of  which  J.  W.  Gilles- 
pie was  colonel.  After  doing  guard  duty  through 
East  Tennessee,  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Virginia 
and  from  there  to  Kentucky,  and  was  with  Bragg 
in  his  operations  in  Kentucky.  After  the  “battle 
of  Perry ville,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Vicks- 
burg, Miss.,  taking  part  in  the  siege  on  starvation 
diet.  Upon  being  exchanged,  young  Culton  went 
with  his  command  back  to  Virginia  and  took  part 
in  many  engagements ; was  again  in  East  Tennes- 
see at  the  battles  of  Morristown  and  Bull’s  Gap; 
back  to  Virginia  and  in  the  fighting  at  Marion  and 
Saltsville,  and  was  at  Christiansburg  when  the 
surrender  came  at  Appomattox.  Thinking  to 
make  their  way  to  the  forces  of  Gen.  E.  Kirby 
Smith,  in  the  Trans-Mississippi,  he  and  his  com- 
panions crossed  into  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  had  a brief  fight  with  a squad  of  Yankees 
near  Newton,  N.  C.,  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 
At  Charlotte,  they  met  President  Davis  and  went 
on  with  him  to  Abbeville,  then  went  to  Washing- 
ton, Ga.,  where  they  surrendered.  May  11,  1865. 

Comrade  Culton  was  a faithful  member  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and  Sunday 
school,  and  up  to  his  last  illness  had  not  missed 
attendance  on  the  Sunday  school  a single  time  in 
sixteen  years.  He  is  survived  by  a son  and  a 
daughter,  also  three  grandchildren. 

James  M.  Hopkins. 

James  M.  Hopkins  died  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Luther  Hopkins,  in  Forth  Smith,  Ark.,  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1929.  He  was  born  in  Georgia  on  July  10, 
1841,  and,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Mississippi,  where  he 
grew  to  manhood.  He  volunteered  as  a Confed- 
erate soldier  in  April,  1861,  and  was  a member 
of  Company  E,  2nd  Mississippi  Infantry,  and 
served  under  Stonewall  Jackson.  He  took  part 
in  all  the  great  battles  in  Virginia  from  Bull  Run 
to  Gettysburg.  He  was  captured  at  Gettysburg 


and  sent  to  Fort  Delaware  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained until  peace  was  made. 

Some  years  after  the  war.  Comrade  Hopkins 
went  with  his  family  to  Polk  County,  Ark.  He 
served  his  county  as  sheriff  from  1884  to  1890,  and 
was  an  efficient  and  fearless  officer.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  came  to  Fort  Smith  and  made 
his  home  with  one  of  his  sons.  He  was  a member 
of  Dodson  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  and  was  a 
regular  attendant  of  both  Sunday  school  and 
church  up  to  his  last  illness.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Belle  Point  Masonic  Lodge,  No.  20,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Sebastian  County  Pension  Board. 
Ten  years  ago  he  was  elected  Commander  of  Ben 
T.  Duval  Camp,  No.  146,  U.  C.  V.,  for  life. 

He  is  survived  by  one  daughter  and  three  sons. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  by  his  pastor 
at  the  Dodson  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  and 
burial  was  in  Forest  Park  Cemetery.  The  Mason- 
ic Lodge  took  charge  of  the  services  at  the  grave. 

[Joseph  M.  Scott,  Adjutant  Ben  T.  Duval  Camp, 
No.  146,  U.  C.  V.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.] 

Jasper  N.  Cardwell. 

The  “Silent  Reaper”  has  made  heavy  inroads 
on  the  membership  of  John  B.  Gordon  Camp,  No. 
1456,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  in  answer 
to  that  call  Jasper  N.  Cardwell  passed  away  on 

September  21,  1929, 
following  an  illness  of 
two  days,  aged  eighty- 
two  years.  He  was 
born  at  Evening 
Shade,  Ark.,  August  7, 
1847,  and  was,  there- 
fore, but  a very  young 
boy  when  war  came  on 
between  the  States. 
He  entered  the  Con- 
federate  army  in 
April,  1863,  as  a pri- 
vate of  Company  E, 
14th  Arkansas  Caval- 
ry, and  gave  a good 
account  of  himself  as 
a soldier. 

In  February,  1871, 
Comrade  Cardwell  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth- 
Gimbie,  and  in  February,  1929,  they  celebrated 
their  fifty-eighth  wedding  anniversary.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  three  daughters,  and  three 
sons,  also  seven  grandchildren. 

[Mrs.  H.  O.  Calohan,  Seattle,  Wash.] 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy: 
In  this,  my  first  communication  as  President  Gen- 
eral, I wish  to  voice  my  appreciation  of  the  faith 
expressed  in  me  at  Biloxi  when  you  elected  me  to 
this  position  of  honor  and  responsibility,  and  to 
thank  you  for  the  messages  conveying  your  con- 
gratulations, good  wishes,  and  promises  of  co- 
operation. I can  assure  you  these  kindly  expres- 
sions have  done  much  to  “hearten  me  on  the  way” 
and  intensify  my  desire  to  so  live  and  so  serve 
that  I may  justify  the  faith  expressed  in  me  and 
merit  the  good  wishes  extended. 

I am  more  deeply  impressed  just  now  with  the 
responsibilities  of  the  office  than  with  the  honor, 
but  I have  such  confidence  in  the  consideration 
and  support  of  all  members  of  the  organization 
that  I can  meet  every  duty  with  a song  of  service 
in  my  heart,  and,  to  that  song,  your  messages  have 
added  many  notes  of  joy. 

In  taking  up  our  duties  for  the  year,  let  us  carry 
with  us,  as  a great  incentive  for  highest  service, 
the  text  of  that  soul-stirring  sermon  we  heard 
Sunday  morning  in  Biloxi,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  “Where,  seeing  we  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us” — 
and  not  grow  weary  in  well-doing. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention, the  Executive  Committee  met  in  Buena 
Vista  Hotel,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  our  by-laws,  elected  the  following  mem- 
bers to  constitute  the  Finance  Committee:  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Faires,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Mathis,  Texarkana,  Tex.;  Mrs.  Franklin  R. 
•Canby,  Hagerstown,  Md. ; Mrs.  J.  Dolph  Long, 
Graham,  N.  C. ; Mrs.  John  Taylor,  Keytesville, 
Mo. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  President  Georgia  Division, 
Sandersville,  Ga.,  will  serve  you  as  editor  of  the 
U.  D.  C.  Department  in  the  Confederate  Veter- 


an, and  Chairman  of  the  Special  Campaign  for 
that  magazine.  Mrs.  Harris  has  had  much  expe- 
rience in  newspaper  work,  and  with  your  coopera- 
tion will  make  her  columns  interesting  and  helpful 
to  you.  Your  President  General  uses  this,  our  offi- 
cial organ,  as  a means  of  communication  with  you 
and  your  Chapters,  and  asks  that  you  reciprocate 
by  using  your  columns,  edited  by  Mrs.  Harris,  as 
a means  of  communication,  not  only  with  her,  but 
with  all  members  who  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  work  of  our  organization  to  subscribe  for 
the  paper. 

The  $550  authorized  by  the  convention,  upon 
motion  of  Mrs.  Schuyler,  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a portrait  of  John  Slidell,  of  the  class  of 
1810,.  Columbia  University,  to  be  presented  to  the 
University  in  connection  with  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation, 
has  been  remitted  to  Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe 
Schuyler,  who  represented  your  President  Gener- 
al in  its  presentation.  This  portrait  is  after  the 
original  by  Jarvis,  owned  by  the  Countess  de  St. 
Roman  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  William  Hardison  Price,  Carrollton, 
Miss.,  General  Chairman  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion Committee  at  Biloxi,  who,  by  her  thought- 
fulness and  gracious  courtesies,  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  every  delegate  attending  the 
thirty-sixth  annual  convention,  has  consented  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Credentials  Committee, 
and  in  that  capacity  will  greet  you  again  at  San 
Antonio. 

Mrs.  Amos  H.  Norris,  Civil  Service  Board, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  will  continue  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief  Fund 
for  Needy  Confederate  Women.  Let  me  urge  that 
you  meet  your  pledges  for  this  fund  promptly, 
lest  we  should  seem  to  forget. 

Other  chairmen  of  standing  committees,  whose 
appointments  have  been  confirmed,  are  as  follows : 
Mrs.  William  Newman,  525  Eliott  Street,  Evans- 
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ville,  Ind.,  Chairman  of  Stationery  Committee; 
Mrs.  L,  D.  T,  Quinby,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Memorial 
Committee;  Mrs.  George  Dismukes,  1409  Chicka- 
sha  Avenue,  Chickasha,  Okla.,  Transportation 
Committee. 

The  committees  of  Women  of  the  South  in  War 
Times  and  of  the  Lee  Memorial  Trust  Fund  merit 
our  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  having  brought 
their  work  to  a successful  conclusion. 

Now  that  these  and  other  committees  have  fin- 
ished their  work,  new  activities  await  us.  The 
President  General,  in  her  six  recommendations  to 
the  convention  at  Biloxi,  laid  the  foundation  for 
a far-reaching  and  constructive  program  of  serv- 
ice. Space  does  not  permit  mention  of  all  of  these, 
but  we  call  your  attention  to  the  second  recom- 
mendation : 

“That  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
present  a portrait  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  was  superintendent  from  1852-1855. 
That  this  portrait  be  approximately  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  of  other  superintendents  al- 
ready there.  And  that  two  thousand  dollars  be 
appropriated  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  for  the  securing 
of  this  portrait.  That  a committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  privisions  of  this  rec- 
ommendation.” 

Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant  has  been  asked  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  this  committee.  Associated  with 
her  are  Mrs.  T.  G.  Odenheimer,  Maryland;  Mrs. 
James  Henry  Parker,  New  York;  Mrs.  Charles 
Topping,  New  York;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Taylor,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  future  letters,  your  attention  will  be  called 
to  other  recommendations  carried  in  Mrs.  Mer- 
chant’s report  as  President  General. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bolling,  Virginia,  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  in- 
dorsed by  the  convention: 

“Whereas  the  Virginia  Division  desires  to  re- 
cord its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  splendid  ac- 
complishment of  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  Presi- 
dent of  the  William  Alexander,  Jr.,  Chapter,  U. 
D.  C.,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  the  purchase  of 
Stratford,  birthplace  of  the  immortal  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  the  home  of  his  ancestors  from  colonial 
times,  and  has  pledged  its  earnest  cooperation  in 
the  plans  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Foun- 
dation, Inc.,  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  and 
for  the  expense  of  the  restoration;  therefore 

“The  Virginia  Division  recommends  that  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  contribute 


fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memo- 
rial Foundation,  Inc.,  to  be  used  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  this  historic  building,  this  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Divisions,  and  of  the  Chap- 
ters where  there  are  no  divisions,  and  that,  as  a 
tribute  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Virginia  Divi- 
sion will  contribute  five  thousand  dollars  as  a 
nucleus  to  the  fund  of  fifty  thousand  asked  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

“As  an  addition  to  the  above,  I would  further 
recommend  that  when  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  shall  have  been  collected  and  placed  in  the 
treasury  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, it  shall  be  made  the  final  payment  on  the 
sum  required  to  complete  the  purchase  of  Strat- 
ford.” 

Since  this  recommendation  involves  an  amount 
in  excess  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  it  must,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  7,  Section  5,  be  submitted 
for  ratification  or  rejection  to  Divisions  and 
Chapters  where  there  are  no  Divisions.  We  beg 
that  you  give  this  recommendation  your  thought- 
ful consideration,  that  definite  action  may  be  tak- 
en thereon  at  our  next  annual  convention. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
decline  invitations  to  the  South  Carolina  conven- 
tion, the  meeting  of  the  First  District  of  Alabama 
Division  at  Birmingham,  and  the  exercises  attend- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  “gallant  Pelham’s” 
sword  to  the  State  Historical  Department,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  but  all  conflicted  with  plans  made  by 
the  “home  folk”  for  our  entertainment.  Then, 
too,  the  duties  of  the  outgoing  Secretary  General 
and  incoming  President  General  necessitate  her 
presence  here. 

When  this  communication  reaches  you,  the 
Christmas  season  will  have  passed  and  the  new 
year  will  have  been  ushered  in.  May  it  be  a year 
of  joy  to  you;  may  your  joy  be  the  fruit  of  loving 
service  to  friends,  organization,  community,  and 
State;  may  your  service  be  untiring,  strong, 
cheerful,  and  inspired;  may  -your  inspiration 
spring  from  a spirit  whose  will  is  consecrated, 
whose  heart  is  tender,  whose  mind  is  keen  to  read 
the  lessons  of  the  past  and  present,  and  the  vi- 
sions of  time  unborn,  and  may  your  chief  vision 
be  that  of  our  American  people,  walking  in  the 
light  and  not  among  the  shadows  and  leading  all 
nations  in  all  things  which  tend  to  make  through- 
out the  world  one  glad  humanity  in  one  peaceful, 
Christian  commonwealth. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Elizabeth  B.  Bashinsky. 
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UN  MOT  ICI,  EST  BIEN. 

BY  MRS.  J.  J.  HARRIS,  EDITOR. 

When  the  New  Year  with  rosy  fingers  pencils 
the  flaming  dawn,  it  brings  in  its  wake  great 
promise  to  those  who  heed  its  clarion  call.  The 
heralds  who  trumpet  in  the  new-born'  day  pro- 
claim its  wealth  and  bear  in  their  hands  life’s 
pallette  of  endeavor,  which  they  present,  even 
unto  the  lowliest  of  men,  for  opportunity,  with 
open  heart,  seeks  all  mankind  with  impartiality. 

A clear  canvas,  the  gift  of  1930,  is  given  to  one 
and  all.  Who  knows  what  marvels  will  be 
wrought,  what  wonders  of  achievement  may  be 
emblazoned  in  glowing  colors  upon  its  virgin  sur- 
face? And  from  this  wealth  of  multi-color  must 
grow  artistry  that  will  rival  development  hither- 
to unfeatured. 

We  are  painters  all.  Our  acts  are  the  colors 
spilled  upon  life’s  pallette.  It  rests  with  each 
one  whether  those  colors  splash  themselves  into 
a symmetry  of  exquisite  design  or  sprawl  forth 
into  a hodgepodge  of  clashing  hues. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  un- 
der the  brilliant  leadership  of  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashin- 
sky.  President  General,  will  paint  a great  picture, 
pulsing  with  patriotic  endeavor  as  the  days  of 
1930  pass.  The  organization  will  reach  forth 
with  gentle  hand,  and  with  infinite  care  will  fill 
in  the  background  with  noble  aim,  uplift,  and 
helpfulness ; while  in  the  foreground  will  be  placed 
with  tender  reverence  the  matchless  figures  of  the 
heroes  of  the  gray. 

Thus  will  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  as 
true  patriots,  hold  high  this  new  year — lo,  even 
unto  the  end — the  never-failing  courage,  the  un- 
daunted valiance  of  those  who  held  out  the  torch 
as  they  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

Through  countless  ages  the  majesty  of  this  pic- 
ture will  ever  live,  a synchronism  of  art  and  pa- 
triotism,. and  thus  will  the  chivalry  of  the  South 
again  be  immortalized. 

With  my  appointment  as  your  editor,  my  du- 
ties begin  with  the  new  year.  May  I ask  that 
every  Division  President  and  editor  cooperate 
with  me  by  sending  publicity  by  the  first  of  each 
month,  that  reports  may  appear  in  the  number 
for  the  following  month.  That  is,  notes  sent  by 
the  1st  of  January  will  appear  in  the  February 
number;  so  be  sure  that  what  you  report  will  be 
appropriate  for  the  later  publication. 

Every  Southern  man  and  woman  should  feel  the 
urge  each  month  to  read  the  Confederate  Vet- 
eran. In  its  different  departments  the  interest 
of  every  one  is  touched  upon.  The  magazine 


brings  to  us  the  rosemqry  of  the  past  and  the 
opportunity  of  the  present.  Its  success  should 
be  a sacred  obligation.  My  desire  is  to  serve  you. 
May  we  go  forward,  sisters  in  heart,  as  closely 
allied  in  the  work  and  in  unity  of  purpose,  as  we 
are,  by  heritage,  Daugters  of  the  Confederacy. 

U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Georgia. — The  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of 
the  Georgia  Division  convened  at  Moultrie,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1929.  Business  meetings  were  held  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  opening  ses- 
sion presided  over  by  Mrs.  Trox  Bankston,  State 
President,  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hall,  Jr.,  President  of 
the  hostess  Chapter. 

Distinguished  guests  present  were:  Mrs.  Oscar 
McKenzie,  Montezuma,  First  Vice  President  Gen- 
eral ; Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  Troy,  Ala.,  Recording 
Secretary  General;  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  Atlanta, 
President  General  Confederated  Southern  Memo- 
rial Association;  and  Mrs.  Frank  Harrold,  Past 
President  General.  Brilliant  addresses  were 
made  by  Mrs.  McKenzie  and  Mrs.  Bashinsky. 

Winners  in-  the  Historical  Essay  Contest  were 
as  follows:  Campships  given  by  A.  A.  Jamerson, 
of  Atlanta,  won  by  Daniel  Cheek,  Lavonia,  and 
Miss  Marjorie  Parrish,  Quitman.  Medals  award- 
ed by  the  Georgia  Division  were  won  by  Byron 
King,  Fort  Gaines,  and  Mary  Sue  Pound,  Cor- 
dele. 

On  Wednesday,  the  educational  evening  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Trox  Bankston  and  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Reed,  of  Athens.  Thursday  evening  was 
presided  over  by  the  State  Historian,  Mrs.  Kirby 
Smith  Anderson,  Madison.  The  brilliant  session 
closed  with  a fashion  revue  of  the  sixties. 

Crosses  of  service  were  presented  to  Sergeant 
Norman  Lewis,  Moultrie,  Dixie  Division,  and  to 
Seaman  Nathaniel  G.  Holleman,  Dublin. 

sf!  * 

Illinois. — The  Illinois  Division  held  its  annual 
convention  at  the  auditorium  in  Chicago  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Mrs.  John  Abernathy;  First 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Smith;  Second 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Callaway;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Simmonds;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  K.  Black ; Treasurer,  Miss 
Mary  Lee  Behan;  Historian,  Mrs.  Frank  0.  Cot- 
ter; Registrar,  Mrs.  Charles  Cook;  Recorder  of 
Crosses;  Directors,  Mrs.  Lewis  Wicks,  Mrs.  A.  0. 
Simpson,  Mrs.  Frank  Fergus. 

A benefit  entertainment  was  given  at  Curtis 
Hall,  Fine  Arts  Building,  by  the  Chicago  Chapter, 
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the  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  going  to  wor- 
thy aged  Southern  women  in  the  home.  A play, 
“Mammy  Liza,”  was  presented,  written  by  Mary 
Parker,  who  also  took  part,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Simpson,  Louis  Driver,  and  L.  D.  Swanshon. 
Instrumental  music  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  David 
Hill  Danek.  A vocal  solo  was  given  by  Dr  Anton 
Lombardo.  Readings  by  J.  Huntley  McCarthy 
and  excerpts  from  “If  I Were  King”  concluded 
the  entertainment. 

[Mrs.  Walter  M.  Smith,  Chairman  of  Publicity.] 
* * * 

Missouri. — The  thirty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  Missouri  Division  was  held  in  Columbia, 
with  the  John  S.  Marmaduke  Chapter  as  hostess. 
The  first  meeting  was  a session  of  the  executive 
board,  which  followed  a luncheon  given  at  the 
Daniel  Boone  Tavern.  A banquet  was  held  at 
Christian  College  by  President  and  Mrs.  Edgar 

D.  Lee,  Mrs.  Hunt,  former  State  President,  pre- 
siding. Mrs.  C.  B.  Faris,  State  President,  made 
the  response  of  welcome.  After  the  banquet  a 
reception  was  held  in  Missouri  Hall.  Memorial 
services  followed  the  business  session  of  the  af- 
ternoon, which  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Faris. 
Reports  were  read  on  the  Confederate  Home  and 
Memorial  Park.  A ride  over  the  city,  to  all 
points  of  interest,  including  the  university  and 
college,  was  recreative  and  inspirational.  Steph- 
ens College  entertained  with  a banquet.  Histori- 
cal evening.  Miss  Mary  Ellis  presiding,  brought 
many  memories,  a magnificent  address,  “Robert 

E.  Lee,”  being  given  by  Dr.  Ashley  Jones,  of  St. 
Louis. 

Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  delegates 
and  many  visitors  attended,  the  convention  being 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  State. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  reunion,  U.  C.  V., 
was  held  at  the  Confederate  Home,  Higginsville, 
with  a large  number  in  attendance.  Brigadier 
General  W.  F.  Carter,  Clinton,  acting  commander. 
The  roll  of  six  Camps  was  read,  as  follows : Mar- 
maduke, St.  Louis,  Nevada,  Kansas  City,  and  Con- 
federate Home.  The  address  of  welcome  was  giv- 
en by  G.  B.  Harlin,  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
Home,  who  extended  cordial  hospitality  and  in- 
vited the  U.  C.  V.  to  meet  again  in  1930  at  the 
Confederate  Home. 

[Myrtle  Lee  Genser,  Editor.] 

* * H: 

Oklahoma. — The  annual  convention  of  the  Okla- 
homa Division  was  held  in  Muskogee  on  October 
8-10,  with  the  General  Forrest  Chapter,  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Jones,  President,  as  hostess.  On  Monday  eve- 
( Continued  on  page  38.) 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 

Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 

C7.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  JANUARY,  1930. 

James  Ryder  Randall.  Brief  Sketch.  Reading:  “Pelham” 
(Randall). 

Excerpts  from  an  Address  on  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Landon 
G.  Bell. 

Tribute  to  Maury  (Raphael  Semmes).  Reading:  ‘‘The 
Shade  of  the  Trees”  (Margaret  Junkin  Preston). 

C.  OF  G.  TOPICS  FOR  JANUARY,  1930. 

Reading:  “Robert  Edward  Lee”  (George  Herbert  Sass). 

Brief  Sketches  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  and  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson. 

Historical  Quiz  on  the  first  two  questions  in  Dr.  Lyon  G. 
Tyler’s  “Confederate  Catechism.” 

U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1930. 

Sidney  Lanier:  Brief  Sketch  and  his  poem,  “Corn.” 

Sketch  of  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  Reading,  “At  Antietam.” 

Alexander  H.  Stephens.  Sketch.  Reading:  “The  Seat  of 
Paramount  Sovereignty.” 

C OF  C TOPICS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1930. 

Story  of  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea. 

Historical  Quiz  on  third  and  fourth  questions  in  “Con- 
federate Catechism.” 

Reading:  Albert  Pike’s  “Dixie.” 


STUDY  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

To  Division  Historians  and  C.  of  C.  Directors: 
Greetings,  and  best  wishes  for  a successful  year, 
with  an  abundant  harvest  of  contributions  to  our 
historical  work,  and  keener  interest  in  “loyalty  to 
the  truth  of  Confederate  history.” 

Our  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  have  been  studying  in 
recent  years  the  Confederate  cabinet,  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  and  the  great  military  campaigns 
of  the  Confederacy.  This  year  we  are  asking 
you  to  consider  those  great  Southerners  who  con- 
tributed to  the  glory  of  the  South  by  their  writ- 
ings, statesmanship,  and  oratory.  Most  of  the 
suggested  readings  can  be  found  in  the  “Library 
of  Southern  Literature.” 

For  the  C.  of  C.  Chapters,  we  recommend  the 
study  of  an  admirable  little  “Confederate  Cate- 
chism,” by  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler.  We  suggest  that 
Division  C.  of  C.  directors  order  these  in  large 
numbers,  and  distribute  to  the  Chapters  as  called 
for.  If  as  many  as  fifty  copies  are  ordered,  they 
can  be  had  for  five  cents  each;  single  copies  are 
ten  cents.  Order  from  Dr.  L.  G.  Tyler,  Holdcroft 
P.  0.,  Charles  City  County,  Va. 

Faithfully  yours,  Marion  Salley. 

Historian  General,  U.  D.  C. 
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Confeberateb  Southern  /Ihemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording  Secretary  General 

7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Lamar  Lipscomb Historian  Gejieral 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Corresponding  Secretary  General 

College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinby National  Organizer 

Atlanta.  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Mrs.J.  F.  Weinmann 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia— Atlanta. Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky— Bowling  Green Mrs.  Chenault 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road,  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 


NEW  YEAR’S  GREETINGS  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

A very  happy  new  year  to  all ! With  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  new  year  it  is  again  my  precious  privi- 
lege to  bring  to  you,  my  dear  coworker,  happiest 
of  New  Year’s  greetings,  with  every  good  wish 
for  health,  happiness,  prosperity,  and  success  in 
all  your  undertakings. 

Let  us  take  counsel  together  in  renewing  the 
year  just  passed  and  out  of  its  dimming  twilight 
gather  records  of  what  we  have  accomplished  in 
the  last  twelve  months.  If  we  have  done  well, 
labor  will  bring  its  own  reward  of  inspiration  and 
of  aspiration  to  make  even  better  and  more  far- 
reaching  plans  for  the  future.  If  we  have  not  had 
the  desired  meed  of  success,  then  let  us  faint  not, 
but  strive  the  harder  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
the  old  South,  with  its  high  ideals  and  uplifting 
influence,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  each 
day  of  life  we  are  writing  into  some  other  life 
influences  that  will  live  on  when  we  shall  have 
been  forgotten. 

Never  more  than  now  have  we  need  to  be  on 
the  watchtower  guarding  the  influences  that  are 
affecting  the  future  of  the  coming  generation. 
Ring  out  the  old!  Ring  in  the  new'  May  each 
wave  sound  come  to  you  freighted  with  blessings, 
and  the  God  of  peace  abide  with  you ! 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson, 
President  General. 


NEWS  NOTES, 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mobley,  of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  most 
beloved  members  of  the  Atlanta  Ladies’  Memorial 
Association,  died  on  Friday,  December  13,  The 
funeral  was  held  on  the  following  Saturday.  Mrs. 


Mobley  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Atlanta 
Ladies’  Memorial  Association. 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson  has  appointed  Mrs.  Rogers 
Winter  convention  chairman  for  the  C.  S.  M.  A. 
convention  at  Biloxi.  Any  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  convention  program  and  arrangements 
should  be  mailed  to  Mrs.  Winter  at  13  Berkeley 
Road,  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson  was  reelected  President 
of  the  Uncle  Remus  Association  at  its  recent  an- 
nual meeting  in  Atlanta.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  worked 
untiringly  in  this  organization,  as  in  others,  and 
has  done  much  toward  the  preservation  of  the 
famous  author’s  fame  in  other  States  besides  Geor- 
gia. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  change  of  address  of 
the  C.  S.  M.  A.  editor.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  in  the  future  to  13  Berkeley  Road, 
Avondale  Estates,  'Ga. 


A LIVING  MEMORIAL. 

In  memory  of  General  William  Ambrose 
Wright,  who  died  recently,  after  fifty  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  Georgia  and  the  South, 
the  Atlanta  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  will 
plant  a beautiful  tree  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Capitol.  The  tree  will  be  located  just  under  the 
windowl  of  the  office  of  the  comptroller  general 
of  the  State,  in  which,  for  fifty  years.  General 
Wright  presided  over  this  important  division  of 
the  affairs  of  Georgia.  And  the  exercises  in  con- 
nection with  the  planting  of  the  tree  will  be  held 
on  General  Wright’s  birthday,  January  19,  the 
same  birthday  date  as  that  of  Gen.  Robert  Edward 
Lee.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  will  be  placed  a hand- 
some bronze  tablet,  bearing  loving  tribute  to  the 
name  and  fame  of  this  great  Georgian. 
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MRS.  WILSON’S  BIRTHDAY. 

On  December  14,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent General  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  celebrated  her 
seventy-fourth  birthday.  The  following  account 
of  this  anniversary,  from  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
will  be  of  interest  to  memorial  women : 

“Surrounded  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers, 
and  showered  with  hundreds  of  birthday  cards 
bearing  wishes  for  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson  spent  her  seventy- 
fourth  birthday  anniversary  quietly  at  her  home 
on  Fourteenth  Street.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  spent  her 
time  for  a long  number  of  years  in  constructive 
work  in  the  upbuilding  of  her  city.  State,  and 
maintaining  and  cherishing  always  the  ideals  and 
traditions  of  the  South.  She  holds  and  has  held 
many  positions  of  the  highest  importance  and 
trust.  She  is  president  for  life  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Southern  Memorial  Association;  president 
for  life  of  the  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Association; 
she  was  past  president  of  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Association;  past  president  of  the  At- 
lanta Chapter,  U.  D.  C. ; past  first  vice  president 
of  the  Georgia  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  for  four  years ; 
ex- regent  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. ; was 
the  first  recording  secretary  of  the  first  State  con- 
vention of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. For  twelve  years  Mrs.  Wilson  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Gulf  States  Committee,  made  up  of 
five  States,  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  organized  the 
first  city  association  in  the  South  of  that  organi- 
zation. She  is  a past  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Woman’s  Club;  past  president  of  the  Atlanta  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs ; a charter  member  and 
first  vice  president  of  the  Pioneer  Society.  Mrs. 
Wilson  is  also  an  honorary  member  of  the  At- 
lanta Writers’  Club,  and  of  the  Old  Guard  Bat- 
talion of  Atlanta,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Wilson 
was  commander. 

“Mrs.  Wilson,  formerly  Miss  Maggie  O’Connor, 
is  a member  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  this 
city,  and  one  of  her  earliest  recollections  is  leaving 
Atlanta  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son, with  two  other  children  in  the  family,  in  a 
box  car — leaving  Atlanta  just  before  it  was  partly 
burned  by  Sherman  in  the  War  between  the  States. 
‘We  were  on  the  way  between  this  city  and  Au- 
gusta for  a month,  being  shunted  around  to  make 
way  for  the  Confederate  soldiers,’  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
son. ‘My  mother  had  her  children  and  her  serv- 
ants, and  she  did  the  best  she  could  with  all  of 
us.  Her  spirit  was  never  broken.  . . . My  father, 
Lieut.  Patrick  O’Connor,  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Lucius  Gartrell,  C.  S.  A.’  ” 


THE  NEW  YEAR. 

BY  MARY  CARTER  WINTER. 

1930 ! Another  year  has  dropped  into  the  abyss 
of  time,  and  all  that  was  vital  in  1929  has  now 
become  a legend  of  the  past.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  residue  of  influence  will  be  projected 
into  the  events  of  this  new  year,  and  it  is  for  us 
to  decide  in  what  degree  we  shall  add  force  and 
power  to  the  events  of  1930. 

Recently  it  has  been  borne  in  on  me  with  in- 
creasing emphasis  and  startling  strength  that  we 
are  living  in  the  most  mutable  of  ages.  We  are 
in  the  whirlpool  of  a changing  era,  in  which 
strange,  swirling  currents  are  tearing  at  our  life 
— life  as  we  of  this  generation  have  known  it. 
The  old  safeguards  are  vanishing,  it  seems,  and 
one  scarcely  dares  to  think  what  to-morrow  will 
bring  forth. 

One  hears  strange  rumblings  of  a social  unrest 
that  now  and  then  causes  one  to  wonder  if,  per- 
haps, there  be  seething  influences  at  work  beneath 
the  surface  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  that  may 
really,  in  time,  produce  “the  revolution,”  mention 
of  which  drifts  now  and  then  into  conversation 
heard  in  passing. 

Change ! Change ! Change ! The  mutations  of 
the  ages ! Out  of  these  have  grown  the  progress 
of  the  human  race,  and  passing  epochs  have  re- 
corded only  the  evolution  of  our  civilization  up  to 
date.  Out  of  the  turmoil  of  each  changing  era 
has  come  something  better  than  before.  So,  out 
of  the  turmoil  of  these  times  will  come  something 
better  and  finer  still  if  we  will  hold  desperately 
to  our  ideals  of  honor  and  truth — the  spirit  of 
nobility — which  may  wear  in  every  age  a changed 
outer  garment,  but  which  never  alters  its  essential 
form.  We  of  the  South  know  better  than  most 
the  meaning  of  the  words  truth,  honor,  valor,  and 
patriotism.  They  express  the  old  essential  ideals 
of  mankind.  Let  them  govern  us  in  our  individ- 
ual code  of  conduct ; let  us  give  them  new  meaning 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  younger  generation 
that  they,  as  well  as  we,  cay  translate  them  into 
the  life  of  city.  State,  and  nation.  If  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  South  will  remember  the 
heritage  that  was  handed  down  by  the  gallant 
soldiers  of  the  sixties,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  fluctuations  of  the  times  will  produce  now,  as 
in  past  ages,  a new  and  better  era. 

A new  year  begins.  May  it  bring  to  all  of  us 
peace,  happiness,  and  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  having  done  the  best  we  could  in  every  line 
of  endeavor. 
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Sons  of  Confeberate  Detecans 


John  Ashley  Jones,  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlanta,  Ga, 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


"Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

Col.  Richard  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Inspector  in  Chief 

Henderson  Hallman,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  a.  J.  Crowell,  Charlotte,  N.  C Surgeon  in  Chief 

Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Judge  Ed  S.  McCarvbr,  Orange,  Tex Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  Seaglb,  New  York  City Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COhNCIL. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Chairman Atlanta,  Ga. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Col.  Charles  T.  Norman Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Paul Washington,  N.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex, 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History  and 

Textbooks Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Ray  Price,  Manassas  Battle  Field Shreveport,  La 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond,  Va.  .Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jerb  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Aiabama 

Walter  W.  Rainey,  McCrory Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago.  . .Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  1318  U Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,N.Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis. . Missouri 

George  A.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville North  Carolina 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego. . . California 

D.  A.  Spivey,  Conway South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls Texas 

David  L.  Pulliam,  Richmond Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


GENERAL  ACTIVITIES. 

New  Camps. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Veteran,  Assistant 
Adjutant  in  Chief  C.  E.  Gilbert  has  organized  a 
number  of  new  Camps,  as  follows:  R.  E.  Spivey 
is  Commander  of  Camp  Addison  Harvey,  Durant, 
Miss.,  with  thirty-two  members.  Others  are 
Camp  Attala,  Kosciusko,  Miss.,  E.  L.  Ray,  Com- 
mander; Camp  I.  N.  Ellis,  Sr.,  Hazelhurst,  Miss., 
J.  F.  Gnynes,  Commander;  Camp  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Crystal  Springs,  Miss.,  E.  F.  Puckett,  Command- 
er; Camp  E.  C.  Walthall,  Grenada,  Miss.,  Dr.  E. 
B.  Provine,  Commander;  Camp  N.  B.  Forrest, 
Winona,  Miss.,  Edward  Loggins,  Commander; 
Camp  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Greenwood,  Miss.,  W.  M. 
Peteet,  Commander. 

* * * 

In  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  we  have 
the  most  representative  and  democratic  order  of 
all  time.  With  very  few  exceptions,  every  South- 
ern man  of  to-day  is  eligible  for  membership,  for 
every  Southern  man  of  the  days  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, worthy  of  the  name,  fought  for  and  served 
it.  This  condition  will  not  last  forever.  Time 
will  obliterate  many  records.  Join  now. 

Virginia  Division. 

David  L.  Pulliam,  Commander  of  the  Virginia 
Division,  announces  the  appointment  of  the  staff 
officers  and.  brigade  commanders  of  his  division. 
The  officers  are:  Cecil  S.  Harris,  Adjutant  and 
Chief  of  Staff,  Richmond,  Va. ; John  T.  Kevil, 


Inspector,  Portsmouth,  Va. ; P.  Paul  Peebles, 
Judge  Advocate,  Williamsburg,  Va. ; C.  R.  Hutche- 
son, Quartermaster,  Staunton,  Va. ; Dr.  L.  S. 
Early,  Surgeon,  Petersburg,  Va. ; Homer  Richey, 
Historian,  Charlottesville,  Va. ; C.  Versal  Black- 
burn, Commissary,  Richmond,  Va.;  J.  Montague 
Holland,  Color  Sergeant,  Richmond,  Va.  The 
brigade  commanders  are:  First  Brigade,  A.  F. 
Hozier,  Norfolk,  Va. ; Second  Brigade,  Robert  R. 
M.  Rainey,  Petersburg,  Va. ; Third  Brigade,  John 
Saul,  Salem,  Va. 

Alabama  Division. 

Jere  C.  Dennis,  Commander  of  the  Alabama 
Division,  has  appointed  his  staff  officers  and 
brigade  commanders  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
staff  officers  are:  James  W.  Strother,  Adjutant 
and  Chief  of  Staff,  Dadeville;  George  A.  Miller, 
Inspector,  Birmingham;  Calvin  Poole,  Judge  Ad- 
vocate, Greenville;  B.  A.  Rogers,  Commissary, 
Florence;  Henry  J.  Porter,  Jr.,  Quartermaster, 
Birmingham;  L.  E.  Harrison,  Ordnance,  Attala; 
Dr.  W.  E.  Quin,  Surgeon,  Fort  Payne;  0.  S.  Ro- 
den, Color  Bearer,  Cullman ; L.  L.  Patterson,  His- 
torian, Alexander  City;  Dr.  J.  J.  Slapply,  Chap- 
lain. The  brigade  commanders  are:  First  Brig- 
ade, John  L.  Moulton;  Second  Brigade,  Rogers  C. 
Jones;  Third  Brigade,  L.  B.  Rainey;  Fifth  Brig- 
ade, L.  B.  Mugrove. 

Oklahoma  Division. 

George  R.  Tabor,  Commander  of  the  Oklahoma 
Division,  announces  the  appointment  of  his  staff 
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officers  and  brigade  commanders  as  follows:  J. 

O.  Parr,  Inspector,  Oklahoma  City;  W.  S.  Living- 
ston, Quartermaster,  Seminole;  C.  L,  Hill,  Judge 
Advocate,  Newoka;  Dr.  J.  M.  Byrum,  Surgeon, 
Shawnee ; A.  C.  Farley,  Historian,  Oklahoma 
City;  Rev.  T.  P.  Haskins,  Chaplain,  Duncan;  F. 
M.  Luginbyhe,  Commissary,  Chickasha ; R.  B. 
Jones,  Color  Sergeant,  Ada. 

Brigade  Commanders:  1st  Brigade,  J.  E.  Tay- 
lor, Oklahoma  City;  2nd  Brigade,  A.  N.  Leecraft, 
Durant;  3rd  Brigade,  C.  E.  Castle,  Wagoner;  4th 
Brigade,  F.  E.  Sheram,  Clinton;  5th  Brigade,  A. 
G.  Eakins,  Shawnee;  6th  Brigade,  F.  P.  Holbird, 
Wilburton ; 7th  Brigade,  Joe  J.  Miller,  Chickasha ; 
8th  Brigade,  R.  L.  Singleton,  Temple;  9th  Bri- 
gade, L.  A.  Morton,  Duncan;  10th  Brigade,  Paul 
Martin  Galloway,  Sand  Springs. 

To  Honor  Judah  P.  Benjamin. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
will  sponsor  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Judah 

P.  Benjamin,  and  at  its  meeting  on  the  evening 
of  December  17,  appointed  a committee  clothed 
with  power  to  raise  funds,  to  select  a design,  and 
to  make  whatever  decisions  may  be  necessary  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  movement.  The  com- 
mittee is  comprised  of  Gaston  Lichtenstein,  chair- 
man ; Leo  A.  Conrad,  David  L.  Pulliam,  Walter  L. 
Hopkins,  Edwin  H.  Courtney,  George  A.  Bowden, 
and  Herbert  T.  Ezekiel. 

A fifty  thousand  dollar  memorial,  to  be  placed 
on  Monument  Avenue,  Richmond,  is  the  present 
aim  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Benjamin  will  be  the 
first  member  of  the  Confederate  cabinet  to  receive 
recognition  of  his  service  to  the  Southern  States. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Camp  also  nominated  officers 
for  1930.  At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
January  14,  the  following  will  be  chosen  for  their 
respective  officers:  J.  Montague  Holland,  Com- 
mander; Leo  A.  Conrad,  Second  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander; Herbert  T.  Ezekiel,  Adjutant-Treasurer; 
Charles  T.  Yancey,  Quartermaster;  P.  D.  Lips- 
comb, surgeon;  Thomas  E.  Becker,  Color  Bearer; 
John  C.  Weckert,  Judge  Advocate;  David  I.  Pul- 
liam, Historian;  Thomas  Friend,  Sergeant  at 
Arms;  and  George  A.  Bowden,  Chaplain. 

On  the  executive  committee  will  be  Gaston 
Lichtenstein,  David  L.  Pulliam,  P.  Howell  Brooke, 
Thomas  Friend,  and  W.  Clyde  Maddox. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  David  L.  Pulliam,  re- 
tiring Commander  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  is 
now  head  of  the  Virginia  Division.  Walter  L. 
Hopkins,  another  member  of  the  Camp,  is  Adju- 
tant in  Chief  of  the  national  organization. 


INALIENABLE  RIGHTS. 

(Continued  from  page  25.) 

In  conformity  with  these  principles.  New  York, 
in  her  ratification  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  declared  that  the  people  could 
reassume  the  powers  of  government,  as  follows : 

“We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  duly  elected  and  met  in  convention, 
having  maturely  considered  the  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  agreed  to  on  the 
seventheenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  by  the 
convention  then  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (a  copy  whereof 
precedes  these  presents)  ; and  having  also  serious- 
ly and  deliberately  considered  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  do  declare  and  make 
known : 

“That  all  power  is  originally  vested  in  and  con- 
sequently derived  from  the  people,  and  that  gov- 
ernment is  instituted  by  them  for  their  common 
interest,  protection,  and  security. 

“That  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  are  essential  rights  which 
every  government  ought  to  respect  and  preserve. 

“That  the  powers  of  government  may  be  re- 
assumed by  the  people  whensoever  it  shall  become 
necessary  to  their  happiness;  that  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  remains  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  or  to  their  respective  State  governments 
to  whom  they  may  have  granted  the  same;  and 
that  those  clauses  in  the  said  Constitution  which 
declare  that  Congress  shall  not  have  or  exercise 
certain  powers  do  not  imply  that  Congress  is 
entitled  to  any  power  not  given  by  the  said  Con- 
stitution; but  such  clauses  are  to  be  construed 
either  as  exceptions  to  certain  specified  powers, 
or  as  inserted  merely  for  greater  caution.” 


Looking  Backward. — Writing  from  Jackson- 
ville, Tex.,  November  25,  1929,  J.  A.  Templeton 
says:  “My  address  sixty-six  years  ago  this  date 
was  Readyville,  Tenn.,  twelve  miles  east  of  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.,  a high  private  in  the  10th  Texas 
Cavalry  (dismounted),  McCown’s  Division,  from 
which  place  we  moved  hastily  to  the  battle  field 
of  Murfreesboro  a little  later.  . . . Since  I lost 
my  leg  by  amputation  last  January  (1929),  I am 
completely  shut  in,  and  my  mind  dwells  a great 
deal  on  my  life  as  a soldier  when  a young  man.  I 
shall  be  eighty-five  on  the  15th  of  December.” 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  33.) 

ning  a “get-together  and  get-acquainted”  dinner 
was  given  in  the  Severs  Hotel,  with  the  Division 
President,  Mrs.  George  Dismukes,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Veterans,  Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed,  the 
Commander  of  the  Oklahoma  Division,  U.  C.  V., 
Gen.  J.  W.  Harris,  and  the  Commander  of  Okla- 
homa, S.  C.  V.,  Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  as  guests  of 
honor. 

The  report  of  the  Division  President  showed  a 
steady  increase  in  membership  and  interest,  also 
a gain  in  the  Children’s  Auxiliary  work.  The  con- 
vention voted  to  complete  its  quota  of  our  book, 
“Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times,”  also  to 
place  a picture  of  the  only  Indian  General  in  the 
War  between  the  States,  Gen.  Stand  Watie,  in  the 
Solid  South  Room. 

Memorial  Hour  was  very  sad  and  impressive, 
as  we  had  lost  a Past  State  Commander  of  the 
veterans,  Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager,  and  our  own  beloved 
Chaplain,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Hester,  known  and  loved 
as  “Mother  Hester,”  who  had  served  the  Division 
as  chaplain  for  twelve  years.  Several  of  our  most 
faithful  workers  and  attendants  at  our  annual 
conventions  had  also  passed  to  their  rewards, 
leaving  vacant  places  in  our  ranks. 

A well-rendered  program  was  given  on  Histor- 
ical Evening,  including  the  “Pageant  of  the 
Flags”  and  an  address  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Haskins,  of 
Duncan,  on  “The  Glories  of  the  Past  and  Present.” 

Among  the  social  events  was  a beautiful  recep- 
tion by  the  Muskogee  Indian  Territory  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  at  the  Country  Club,  at  which  the  Girls’ 
Glee  Club  from  Bacom  College,  an  Indian  school 
for  girls,  located  at  Moskegee,  entertained  with 
Indian  songs  and  readings,  the  eighteen  girls  be- 
ing dressed  in  beautiful  Indian  blankets. 

There  was  also  a drive  to  Honor  Heights,  where 
the  Veterans’  Hospital  is  located,  and  to  the  old 
Indian  Council  House,  one  of  the  historical  places 
of  Indian  Territory  days  and  of  the  sixties. 

* * * 

South  Carolma. — The  State  convention  was 
held  this  year  in  Orangeburg,  the  home  town  of 
the  Historian  General,  Miss  Marion  Salley. 

The  Relic  Room,  which  is  in  the  State  Capital, 
Columbia,  received  during  the  year  more  than 
one  hundred  treasured  relics.  The  Woodrow  Wil- 
son home,  in  Columbia,  will  hold  the  relics  when 
it  has  been  made  ready  for  such. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Watson,  of  the  Ann  Filmore  Harlee 


Chapter,  Dillon,  has  written  a play,  “Carolina,” 
which  has  been  produced  by  local  talent,  and  is  a 
splendid  production,  well  setting  forth  its  pur- 
pose. This  play  was  presented  during  the  State 
convention. 

Miss  Bertie  Smith,  of  Davis-Lee  Chapter,  Greer, 
has  written  a wonderful  pageant  which  begins 
with  early  days.  Highly  pleasing  are  the  figures 
of  the  period  of  the  sixties. 

The  chief  objective  of  the  Ellison  Capers  Chap- 
ter, of  Florence,  for  the  coming  year  will  be  the 
placing  of  a tablet  in  the  public  square  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confederate  veterans  of  the 
county. 

The  LaFayette  Strait  Chapter,  of  Richmond, 
unveiled  a memorial  to  the  Confederate  dead  on 
October  12  in  the  graveyard  of  Fishing  Creek 
Church. 

Miss  Margaret  Rouquie,  of  Georgetown,  Chair- 
man of  Markers,  is  very  diligent  in  presenting  to 
Chapters  the  work  of  the  government  in  marking 
Confederate  graves  free  of  cost.  One  of  the  Con- 
gressmen has  given  her  his  personal  service,  and 
will  see  that  action  is  early  gotten  on  all  applica- 
tions. All  applications  go  to  her,  and  are  then 
sent  in  to  the  Congressman. 

Some  of  the  Chapters  are  working  to  mark  thus 
the  graves  of  every  veteran  of  their  county. 

[Miss  Zena  Payne,  Editor.] 

* * * 

Virginia. — The  thirty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  Virginia  Division  met  in  Wytheville  on 
October  1-4,  with  the  Wythe  Grey  Chapter  as 
hostess. 

The  convention  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam A.  Roberts,  Chase  City,  President  of  the 
Virginia  Division,  1927-29. 

A large  number  of  delegates  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  entire  convention  was  marked  by 
the  harmonious  spirit  which  pervaded  it.  One 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  work  planned  for 
the  State  during  the  next  three  years  was  the 
raising  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  of  Stratford,  ancestral  home  of  the 
Lee  family. 

Many  delightful  social  events  were  included  in 
the  program.  The  historical  evening,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  William  Cabell  Flournoy,  State 
Historian,  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Garrett,  historian  of 
the  hostess  Chapter,  was  possibly  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  features  of  the  entire  program. 

[Miss  Claudia  M.  Hagy,  Wytheville.] 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  OUTPUT. 

Production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
United  States  is  falling  off,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  Director  of  the 
Mint  Robert  J.  Grant. 

Domestic  gold  production  during  the 
year  1927  was  $45,418,600,  as  compared 
with  $48,269,600  for  1926.  The  output 
declined  45  per  cent  below  that  for  the 
record  year,  1915,  when  the  total  was 
$101,035,700. 

Silver  of  domestic  production  during 
1927  totaled  60,434,441  ounces,  valued 
at  $34,266,328;  this  compares  with  62,- 
718,746  ounces,  valued  at  $39,136,479, 
for  1926,  and  with  the  record  produc- 
tion of  1915,  which  was  74,961,075  fine 
ounces,  valued  at  $37,397,300.— iVa/ion- 
al  Tribune.  

Jackie’s  aunt  from  the  country  was 
visiting  them  and  the  little  fellow 
wanted  to  stay  up  later  than  his  usual 
bedtime.  His  aunt,  who  tipped  the 
scale  at  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
said:  “Why  Jackie,  think  of  me,  I am 
ever  so  much  older  than  you  and  I go 
to  bed  with  the  chickens.”  The 
youngster  looked  at  her  great  size  and 
remarked:  “Well,  I don’t  see  how  you 
ever  get  up  on  the  roost.” — Transcript. 


Teacher:  “Tommy,  your  mother  buys 
a hat  for  $10;  another  for  $20;  a dress 
for  $40,  and  a coat  for  $50;  what  is  the 
result?”  Tommy:  “A  fearful  row  with 
father.” — Passing  Show. 


WAY  DOWN  SOUTH  IN  DIXIE 
Nowhere  does  the  sun  shine  so  bright 
As  way  down  south  in  Dixie; 
Nowhere  do  roses  bloom  so  white 
As  way  down  south  in  Dixie; 
Nowhere  on  earth  birds  sing  so  sweet. 
Nowhere  do  hearts  so  lightly  beat. 

For  heaven  and  earth  both  seem  to  meet 
Way  down  south  in  Dixie. 

There’s  no  other  place  that’s  near  so  fair 
As  way  down  south  in  Dixie — 

So  full  of  song  so  free  of  care 
As  way  down  south  in  Dixie. 

I will  always  believe  the  happy  land 
The  good  Lord  prepared  for  mortal  man 
Was  made  exactly  on  the  plan 
Of  way  down  south  in  Dixie. 

None  of  the  days  are  quite  so  long 
Way  down  south  in  Dixie; 

All  are  full  of  happy  song. 

Way  down  south  in  Dixie. 

When  the  time  for  me  to  pass  away. 
Take  me  there  and  let  me  lay 
In  waiting  for  the  Judgment  Day — 
Way  down  south  in  Dixie. 

Inquiry  comes  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Friels,  of  Loco,  Okla.,  who  hopes 
to  hear  from  some  comrade  or  friend 
of  her  husband,  James  H.  Friels,  who 
can  testify  to  his  services  as  a Con- 
federate soldier,  as  she  has  no  infor- 
mation whatever  as  to  the  command 
with  which  he  served;  thinks  he  was 
in  the  infantry  and  with  a Company  B. 
Any  information  will  he  appreciated. 
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These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

gy  PRICE,  SLOP  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


147  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Co. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


Tin  Excellent  Gift 


THE  LIFE  OF 


The  Gallant  Pelham 

By  Bhillip  Mercer 
Price,  SI. 50,  Postpaid 

Order  from  


The  Southern  Book  Company 


ANNISTON,  ALA. 


The  J.  W.  Burke  Company 


MACON,  CA. 


OLD  STAMPS  WANTED 

All  envelopes  with  U.  S.  and  Confederate 
posta,>e  stamps  used  before  1880.  Do  not 
remove  stamps  from  envelopes.  You  keep 
the  letters.  Will  pay  highest  prices. 

A.  ZIMMERMAN 

423  Park  Ave.  Lexington,  Ky. 


The  Utile  Fork  Rangers 

I861-186S 

ByProf.W.  B.Hackley,  University  of  Richmond.Va. 

A complete  history  of  Company  D,  4th  Virginia  Cav- 
alry from  its  organization  in  1860  to  the  surrender,  in- 
cluding nine  pages  of  extracts  from  a diary  kept  on  the 
battle  field  by  a lieutenant  of  the  company. 

Price,  $2.50  Postpaid 

Order  from  W.  B.  Hackley,  Unirerzity  of  Richmond,  Vi. 


Eugene  DeMent,  a veteran  of  the 
World  War,  is  an  inmate  of  the  Sol- 
diers’ Home  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
and  as  he  is  a Southern  boy,  he  would 
appreciate  hearing  from  some  of  the 
Veteran  readers  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  thus  relieving  his  loneliness. 
He  is  not  able  to  do  anything  but 
write,  and  friendly  correspondence  will 
relieve  tlie  tedium  of  his  days.  He 
thinks  his  grandfather  was  a Confed- 
erate soldier,  but  as  his  people  all  died 
when  he  was  quite  small,  he  does  not 
know  anything  of  them. 


Small  Boy:  “Mother,  Can  you  change 
a dime  for  me?”  Mother:  “Certainly, 
dear.  How  do  you  wish  it  changed?” 
“Into  a quarter.” — Central  Lines. 


Books  for  the 
Confederate  Library 

In  the  following  list  are  some  good  offerings,  and  second  and  third 
choice  should  be  made,  as  only  one  copy  is  available  in  most  instances: 

Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  John  Esten  Cooke $6  00 

Life  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.  By  Jordan  and  Pryor.  Nicely  rebound.  5 00 

History  of  Morgan’s  Cavalry.  By  Gen.  B.  W.  Duke 5 50 

Four  Years  under  Mars’  Robert.  By  Maj.  Stiles 3 50 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  Compiled  by  Hon.  James 

D.  Richardson.  Two  volumes 6 50 

With  Saber  and  Scalpel.  By  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth 5 00 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  Memo- 
rial edition 6 50 

Memorial  Volume  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones..  . . 4 00 

Military  Annals  of  Tennessee.  By  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley 4 00 

■"^Vo  Wars:  An  Autobiography.  By  Gen.  S.  G.  French 2 50 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.  By  Jefferson  Davis. 

Two  Volumes 7 50 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  Craven 3 50 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  Matthew  F.  Maury.  Edition  of 

1861.  Binding  injured 4 00 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction.  By  Gen.  Richard  Taylor 4 00 

Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  a Virginian  (said  to  have  been  John 

Esten  Cooke) 2 75 

France  and  the  Confederate  Navy.  By  John  Bigelow 3 00 

The  Confederate  Military  History.  Twelve  Volumes.  Black  cloth 
and  leather.  Fine  condition 25  00 

MISCELLANIES 

The  End  of  an  Era.  By  John  Wise 5 00 

The  Southerner;  The  Man  in  Gray.  By  Thomas  Dixon.  Each.  ...  1 00 

The  Leopard’s  Spots.  Dixon 2 00 

Texas,  or  the  Broken  Link.  By  Fanny  E.  Selph 1 00 

The  Grandissimes.  By  George  W.  Cable 2 00 
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Miss  EfRe  Malone,  Secretary  Craw- 
ford County,  Arkansas  Pension  Board, 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
remembers  the  following  men : 

George  W.  Campbell,  joined  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  Tenn.;  was  with  General 
Bragg  in  battle  of  Chattanooga.  Some 
of  his  comrades  were  William  and  John 
Roark. 

Daniel  Frederick  Johnson  (or  Jansen, 
German  way  of  spelling  Johnson), 
joined  at  Berryville,  Va.,  1861,  under 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  battles  of  Bull  Run 
and  Chickamauga;  was  taken  prisoner 
October  19,  1864,  at  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek. 

Jesse  Work  McRea,  joined  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  under  Bedford  Forrest, 


Company  F 21st  Alabama  Regiment;  at- 
tended to  the  horses  for  General  Forrest. 

James  Bickers,  who  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  near  Hope,  Ark., 

Lewis  White  Poplin,  joined  in  Lau- 
rence County,  Tenn.,  1864.  Served  with 
48th  Tennessee  Infantry;  was  under 
Hood. 

These  veterans  need  a pension  and 
any  information  you  may  give  me  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. — Miss  Effie  Ma- 
lone, 501  Broadway,  Van  Buren,  Ark. 


Mrs.  W.  O.  Minter,  111  West  Federal 
Street,  Shawnee,  Okla.,  would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone  who  knew  her  hus- 
band, William  Othniel  Minter,  who  en- 
listed from  Mount  Airy,  N.  C.,  and  was 


Just  Published 

the  thrilling  biography  of  the 
Admiral  of  the  Confederate 
Navy,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  heroes. 

ADMIRAL 

FRANKUN  BUCHANAN 

FEARLESS  MAN  OF  ACTION 

by 

Charles  Lee  Lewis 

Assoc.  Professor,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

It  pictures  against  the  colorful 
background  of  the  romantic, 
adventuresome  life  in  the  Amer- 
ican Navy,  iSooto  1874,  Frank- 
lin Buchanan’s  development 
from  an  unskilled  midshipman 
at  the  age  of  14  to 

Organizer  and  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy; 

Commander  of  the  first  iron- 
clad vessel  to  engage  in  battle, 
the  “Virginia;” 

Senior  Admiral  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy; 

and  many  other  posts  of  honor 
and  distinction. 

With  colored  portrait  by  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  and  19  interesting 
prints  and  photographs,  many 
published  for  the  first  time. 
Price,  $3.50. 

Order  from  your  booksellers  or  direct 
from  the  publishers 

The  Co. 

NORMAN,  REMINGTON 

Publishers 

347  N.  Charles  Srteet 
Baltimore,  Md. 


a member  of  Captain  Burrough’s 
Artillery,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  She  is  trying  to  get  a pension,  and 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  anyone 
who  can  testify  to  his  service  in  the 
army. 


J.  P.  Baldridge,  of  Nelsonville,  Mo., 
has  copies  of  the  Veteran  from  1908 
to  the  present  which  he  offers  to  anyone 
for  preservation.  “Long  live  the 
Veteran,”  he  says.  “I  will  be  ninety 
years  old  on  March  5.” 


KNIGHT  of  the  CONFEDERACY 

By  JAMES  C.  YOUNG 
Who  was  this  idol  of  3,000,000  people? 

The  answer  by  a writer  who  has  had  access  to  much 
hitherto  unpublished  material  on  Robert  E.  Lee. 

.A.  brilliant  studv*  franlc  yet  sympathetic 

Eagerly  awaited  by  thousands  who  have  read  such 
works  as  “John  Brown’s  Body,”  “Meet  General 
Grant,  ” “The  Tragic  Era.’’ 

Profusely  illustrated  - $5.00 

RAE  D.  HENKEE  CO.  - New  York; 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


THE  LEGIONS  OF  LEE. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gbn.  R.  a.  Sneed,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Commander  in  Chief 

Gen  H.  R.  Lbb,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Stajf 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kbrnan,  7219  Elm  Street.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gbn.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Hombr  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  L.  VI,  Stbphbns.  Coushatta,  La Army  of  Tennessee 

Gbn.  R.  D.  Chapman,  Houston,  Tex Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Tuscaloosa 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

FLORroA — Ocala 

Georgia — Griffin 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — New  Roads 

Maryland — Washington,  D.  C 

Mississippi — 

Missouri — Clinton 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville. . 

Oklahoma — Woodward 

South  Carolina — Greenville, . . 

Tennessee — Union  City 

Texas — Gonzales 

Virginia — Richmond 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg 

California — Los  Angeles 


Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

Gen.  Alfred  Ayer 

Gen.  John  J.  Hunt 

■ Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 
. . . Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne 
. . . Gen.  N.  D.  Hawkins 


Gen.  W.  F.  Carter 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  W.  Harris 

Gen.  W.  H.  Cely 

■ Gen.  Rice  I.  Pierce 

....  Gen.  W.  M.  Atkinson 
Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 
, . .Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  M.  D.  Vance,  Little  Rock,  Ark Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  a.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev,  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


COMMANDER  MISSISSIPPI  DIVISION, 

U.  C.  V. 

The  death  of  Gen.  T.  L.  McGehee,  Commander 
of  the  Mississippi  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  has  been  re- 
ported as  the  result  of  a bad  fall  some  weeks  ago. 


Bring  out  the  gray  jacket,  all  faded  and  worn, 
Unfurl  that  old  banner,  all  tattered  and  torn 
By  the  deluge  of  bullets,  the  cannon’s  wild  blast, 
That  .swept  our  fair  Southland  in  days  that  are  past. 
For  this  is  the  glorious  day  of  the  birth 
Of  one  who  outrivaled  the  chosen  of  earth. 

Proud  chief  of  the  noble,  the  brave,  and  the  free, 
The  peerless  and  fearless,  immaculate  Lee. 

Great  Jackson,  look  down  from  that  realm  of  delight. 
On  the  few  aging  veterans  who  lived  through  the  fight. 
Bold  Stuart,  come  back  from  yon  Stygian  marge. 
Again  let  thy  conquering  cavalry  charge. 

Wake,  Ashby  and  Pelham,  and  all  that  brave  band 
Whose  blood  flowed  so  freely  for  Dixie’s  fair  land. 
With  glad  acclamations,  from  mountain  to  sea. 

Add  luster  undimmed  to  the  laurels  of  Lee. 

Those  bosoms  are  warm  where  his  memory  dwells. 
And  thrilling  each  paean  of  triumph  that  swells 
InTively  and  loving  remembrance  to-day 
From  the  war-riven  ranks  of  the  glorified  gray. 

One  country,  one  chieftain,  one  glory  our  choice. 

Let  the  nations  look  on  while  the  vanquished  rejoice. 
Perennial  green  may  their  memory  be 
Who  struggled  and  triumphed  and  suffered  with  Lee. 
Assemble,  battalions,  in  serried  array. 

Ye  heroes  so  rapidly  passing  away. 

Remember  that  cause  for  which  palladins  drew 
Their  swords  is  as  sacred  to  us  as  to  you. 

How  nobly  they  strove,  till  in  battle  laid  low. 

Each  gave  up  his  life  with  his  face  to  the  foe. 

Stand  firm  that  the  men  of  all  nations  may  see 
How  loyal  and  true  are  the  legions  of  Lee. 

[Contributed  by  Maj.  J,  E.  Gaskell,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.] 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


A CITIZEN  OF  VIRGINIA 

Referring  to  the  question  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee’s 
restoration  to  citizenship  after  the  War  between  the 
States,  as  brought  out  in  an  article  in  the  January 
number,  Capt.  S.  A,  Ashe  writes  as  follows: 

“I  observe  the  query,  ‘Was  Lee  a citizen  when  he 
died?’  His  citizenship  of  the  United  States  was 
because  he  was  a citizen  of  Virginia.  He  was  born  a 
citizen  of  Virginia,  and  was  so  all  his  life.  The  U.  S. 
Congress  could  not  alter  the  fact  of  his  citizenship 
provided  Virginia  remained  a State  in  the  Union,  as 
Congress  claimed;  so  he  lived  and  died  a citizen. 
Congress  denied  taking  some  of  the  rights  of  citizens, 
yet  he  (probably)  could  not  hold  office.  He  was  a 
citizen,  perhaps  under  disabilities.  I rejoice  that 
there  are  many  of  the  North  who  now  applaud  him.” 


APPRECIATION  AND  CORRECTION. 

The  following  comes  from  an  interested  reader  in 
Maryland:  “In  the  December  Veteran  there  are 
more  than  usual  interesting  bits  of  information  to  set 
to  rights  the  history  made  to  order  by  the  victors  of 
the  War  between  the  States.  The  taunts  between 
Butler  and  Bingham  that  fail  to  bring  ‘a  smile  that 
wont  come  off’  to  the  visage  of  anyone  old  enough 
to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  and  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  that  time-worn  maxim,  ‘When  thieves 
fall  out,  honest  men  get  their  dues,’  make  him  to  be 
pitied. 

“I  am  also  interested  in  knowing  if,  in  the  article 
on  ‘Famous  Army  Horses,’  that  statement,  ‘Come  on. 
Moncure;  ride  with  me!’  is  only  a family  tradition  or 
a historical  fact?  If  so,  I must  alter  my  description  of 
Pickett’s  charge  as  I saw  it  ‘with  but  one  mounted 
man  in  it  after  it  passed  the  stone  wall.’  And  com- 
mon report  said  at  the  time  that  one  was  General 
Kemper,  too  feeble  to  walk.  I would  be  glad  to  get 
the  opinion  of  any  survivor  of  the  charge  now  living 
as  to  the  facts  in  that  matter.  The  article  referred 
to  is  the  first  that  ever  came  to  my  attention  bringing 
out  that  Pickett  led  the  charge  on  horseback. 

“I  was  only  one  of  General  Ewell’s  couriers,  who 
delivered  a written  message  to  one  of  General  Pick- 
ett’s staff  officers  barely  a moment  before  his  line 
moved  forward — and  made  history!  I was  not  in  the 
charging  line,  but  from  my  viewpoint  on  Seminary 
Ridge  I could  see  it  all.  As  a matter  of  course,  the 
matter  of  what  became  of  the  horses  in  that  fateful 


hour  was  then  too  insignificant  compared  with  the 
tragedy  for  even  a passing  thought.  But  while  we 
may,  let  us  get  our  history  straight,  even  though  it 
may  take  away  some  of  the  glamor  of  war  not  ob- 
served by  the  eyewitness.” 


FEDERAL  PENSIONS. 

FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
states  in  his  annual  report  that  of  the  2,213,365 
soldiers  who  served  in  the  War  between  the  States 
59,945  were  in  receipt  of  pensions  on  June  30,  1929. 
Veterans  of  that  conflict  to  the  number  of  15,089 
died  during  the  fiscal  year,  which  depleted  the  ranks 
from  74,929  to  59,945.  The  aggregate  sum  of  the 
pensions  paid  to  the  veterans  during  the  year  was 
$57,095,811.76.  Of  the  total  number  receiving 
pensions,  24,946  received  $65  a month;  28,237,  $72  a 
month,  because  they  were  so  near  totally  helpless  or 
blind  that  they  required  the  attention  of  other  per- 
sons; and  the  remaining  5,957  received  $90  a month 
by  reason  of  a condition  of  total  helplessness  or 
blindness.” 

“There  were  181,235  widows  and  minor  children  of 
civil  war  soldiers  on  the  pension  roll  on  June  30, 
1929,  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were 
197,934.  These  figures  constitute  a loss  of  16,699. 
The  amount  expended  to  the  widows  and  minor 
children  of  civil  war  veterans  for  the  past  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $86,474,399.92.” 

[One  wonders  how  there  can  still  be  so  many  minor 
children  of  these  soldiers  of  the  sixties.] 


THE  BEAUVOIR  CONFEDERATE  HOME. 

In  his  annual  report  on  the  Beauvoir  Confed- 
erate Home,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Elnathan 
Tartt,  reports  that  from  October,  1927,  to  that 
date  in  1929,  one  hundred  and  seven  new  inmates 
have  been  admitted  to  the  home ; and  during  that 
period,  ninety-eight  inmates  have  died.  He  also 
estimates  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
inmates  for  the  coming  year.  Not  all  of  these  are 
veterans,  as  wives  and  widows  also  are  admitted 
to  this  home.  An  appropriation  of  $87,000  is 
asked  for  the  support  of  the  Home  for  each  of  the 
next  two  years.  The  institution  was  operated  on 
less  than  the  appropriation  made  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  many  improvements  and  additions  have 
been  made  out  of  the  special  repair  fund. 

Mr.  Tartt  compliments  the  Mississippi  legisla- 
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ture  for  its  cheerful  response  to  the  needs  of  the 
institution  heretofore  in  making  the  necessary 
appropriations. 


‘7  AM  BOUND  FOR  THE  PROMISED  LAND.” 

BY  DR.  E.  P.  LACEY,  BESSEMER,  ALA. 

A few  years  ago,  when  attending  a reunion  of  Con- 
federate veterans,  I saw  and  heard  one  of  the  most 
impressive  ceremonies  I ever  witnessed.  Through 
the  years  that  have  intervened,  it  is  as  fresh  in  my 
memory  as  if  it  occurred  yesterday.  I do  not  know 
how  it  impressed  others,  I can  speak  only  for  myself. 
It  was  not  so  much  what  was  done  and  said,  as  the 
occasion  and  surroundings. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a veteran,  I was  permitted 
to  occupy  a seat  that  was  reserved  for  veterans  only, 
and  I was  in  a position  to  see  and  hear  all  that  oc- 
curred. The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer,  and  at 
its  conclusion  that  saintly  man.  Dr.  John  W.  Bachman 
(who  has  since  gone  to  his  reward),  stepped  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  asked  his  comrades  to  sing  the 
familiar  old  hymn,  “I  Am  Bound  for  the  Promised 
Land.”  I have  heard  some  of  the  famous  singers  of  the 
world,  but  nothing  by  them  affected  me  as  did  this 
song  sung  by  those  old  veterans.  I thought  of  the 
sleeping  memories  it  must  have  aroused,  of  the  tragic 
scenes  of  battle  fields,  where  many  of  their  comrades 
started  on  “the  long,  long  trail”  to  the  “Promised 
Land,”  of  the  thousands  that  had  departed  annually 
since  the  war  closed,  and  of  the  few  that  were  left  of 
the  gray-clad  army  that  made  glorious  history  in  the 
War  between  the  States.  There  was  a pathos  in  their 
singing,  and  tears  trickled  down  cheeks  that  had  been 
furrowed  by  the  hardships  of  time.  Passing  years 
had  softened  their  hearts  and  banished  the  bitterness 
engendered  by  war.  They  have  been  good  citizens 
since  they  laid  down  their  arms,  giving  loyal  support 
to  the  flag  of  our  country.  The  fight  they  made  in 
the  Wa^  between  the  States  “added  to  the  greatness 
and  achievements  of  the  English-speaking  people” 
and  wrote  a new  page  in  the  history  of  American 
citizenship. 

It  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  last  Con- 
federate veteran  will  have  gone  to  the  “Promised 
Land,”  whence  “no  traveler  has  ever  returned,”  but 
a grateful  people  will  never  forget  the  sacrifices  they 
made  in  defense  of  their  principles 

Time  has  dimmed  the  vision  of  those  who  opposed 
Confederate  soldiers  in  1861,  yet  they  see  more  clear- 
ly the  motives  that  actuated  their  adversaries,  and 
they  can  now  join  in  the  glad  acclaim  of  a “Promised 
Land”  where  there  is  neither  division  nor  strife,  but  a 
“Perpetual  union”  for  all  brave  spirits  who  “love 
God  and  keep  his  commandments.” 


FOR  THE  SOUTH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  MRS.  MATTIE  RIGGS  ORRICK,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

To  those  of  US  who  have  growing  girls  and  boys,  the 
question  frequently  arises  how  to  best  present  the 
ideals  of  the  South.  We  must  see,  of  course,  that 
they  are  taught  the  true  history  of  the  War  between 
the  States,  but  we  must  not,  in  our  anxiety  to  rectify 
old  wrongs,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  right  now  we 
have  a South  alive  as  never  before,  and  a South  of 
unlimited  possibilities.  We  are  too  apt  to  speak  of 
her  in  the  terms  of  the  past  when  right  now  there  is 
as  much  a challenge  as  there  ever  was  in  the  line, 
“To  Live  apd  Die  for  Dixie.”  Without  the  richest 
traditions,  which  we  must  ever  strive  to  perpetuate, 
she  would  never  have  come  through  the  dark  period 
of  reconstruction,  but  our  children  are  of  and  for  the 
future  and  theirs  is  the  interest  of  to-day.  Let  us 
then,  in  praising  her  past,  not  forget  that  spiritually, 
intellectually,  and  industrially,  the  South  of  to-day 
is  alive  in  the  fullest  measure.  Her  vast  physical 
resources  are  practically  untouched;  the  industrial 
possibilities  are  unlimited;  her  schools  and  universi- 
ties have  raised  their  standards  again  and  again, 
and  in  return  have  received  nationwide  recognition. 
Let  us  not  alone  say,  “Look  at  Our  Great  Men  of 
the  Past,”  but  with  it,  “Be  Our  Great  Men  of  the 
Future.”  Against  a background,  rich  in  every- 
thing worth  while,  let  us  keep  before  our  children  and 
the  nation,  the  romance  of  the  South  of  to-day.  Is 
this  not  what  our  leaders  would  have  us  do? 


THE  QUILTING  PARTY. 

In  the  skies  the  bright  stars  glittered. 

On  the  bank  the  pale  moon  shone ; 

And  ’twas  from  Aunt  Dinah’s  quilting  party 
I was  seeing  Nellie  home. 

Chorus. 

I was  seeing  Nellie  home, 

I was  seeing  Nellie  home ; 

And  ’twas  from  Aunt  Dinah’s  quilting  party 
I was  seeing  Nellie  home. 

On  my  arm  a soft  hand  rested. 

Rested  light  as  ocean  foam. 

And  ’twas  from  Aunt  Dinah’s  quilting  party 
I was  seeing  Nellie  home. 


This  old  song  was  asked  for  some  time  ago,  and 
a copy  has  come  from  Mrs.  Walter  Pile,  of  Mar- 
shall, Mo. 
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ADMIRAL  FRANKLIN  BUCHANAN.* 

REVIEWED  BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS. 

A notable  service  on  behalf  of  American  history 
was  performed  by  Professor  Charles  Lee  Lewis,  in 
providing  the  best  biography  of  America’s  greatest 
scientist,  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  recently  re- 
viewed in  these  columns.  To  this  long-needed  work 
he  has  now  added  the  only  “Life  of  Franklin  Buchan- 
an,” commander  of  the  first  ironclad  to  engage  in  naval 
warfare,  and  who  later  survived  the  most  unequal 
combat  known  in  the  annals  of  the  American  navy. 
We  all  know  about  the  epoch-making  fight  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads;  but  how  many  of  us  know  of  the  even 
more  thrilling  battle  in  Mobile  Bay? 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  Mr.  Lewis,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
should  write  the  story  of  Maury,  who  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  founding  of  the  naval  school  of  the 
republic;  and  also  of  Buchanan,  who  was  its  first 
superintendent. 

In  the  brief  compass  of  this  review  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  worth  of  this  new  volume. 
Should  any  reader  take  it  up  and  think  the  movement 
slow  or  the  incidents  of  Buchanan’s  early  life  a bit 
tedious,  let  him  begin  to  catch  the  new  tempo  in 
“ Remember  the  Alamo”  in  Chapter  X ! From  there 
on  we  begin  to  have  action,  and  yet  more  action, 
until  we  are  swept  away  by  the  climax  reached  in 
“Through  Fire  in  Mobile  Bay.”  To  take  up  details 
here  would  tend  to  spoil  the  prospective  reader’s 
anticipation;  for  the  plain  facts  are  more  engrossing 
than  fiction. 

This  reviewer’s  forte  in  historical  research  is  not  in 
the  sphere  of  military- or  naval  annals,  but  in  the 
philosophy  of  cause  and  effect.  If  there  be  any 
defect  in  this  biography,  it  may  lie  in  the  author’s 
not  making  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  Southern 
cause  was  not  bound  up  in  the  matter  of  slavery. 
Not  that  Professor  Lewis  asserts  it;  for  Buchanan 
himself  is  clearly  not  concerned  with  that  question. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  of  influences  affecting  the 
decision  of  such  men  might  always  be  supported  by 
statements  that  tend  to  do  away  with  a well-nigh 
universal  illusion.  In  other  words,  special  exposition 
may  always  be  introduced  to  advantage  to  show 
that  slavery,  the  abolition  of  which  was  an  incidental 
outcome  of  fifty  years  of  economic  conflict,  was  not 
the  prime  cause  or  the  immediate  reason  for  the 
clash  of  arms. 

In  the  light  of  this  biography,  Franklin  Buchanan 
is  recognized  not  only  as  one  of  America’s  foremost 

“♦Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan.”  By  Charles  Lee  Lewis, 
Associate  Professor,  United  States  Naval  Academy. 


naval  heroes,  a first-class  fighting  sailor;  but  also  a 
man  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor,  of  inflexible  integ- 
rity, with  the  moral  courage  to  rise  above  the  back- 
wash of  war  in  the  political  debacle  that  followed  the 
sectional  struggle. 

He  had,  in  the  beginning,  offered  his  sword  to 
Maryland,  his  native  comihonwealth ; but  because  of 
near-by  Federal  power,  his  native  State  could  not  fol- 
low her  Southern  sisters  into  secession,  as  she  was 
evidently  inclined  to  do.  Buchanan  then  had  to  face 
the  distressing  alternative  of  leaving  home  and  family 
to  fight  for  the  “sacred  principles”  of  Revolutionary 
heritage,  referred  to  by  Robert  E.  Lee— viz.,  local  self- 
government  in  the  form  of  State  rights. 

Finally,  Buchanan  returned  to  Maryland,  in  peace, 
to  offer  to  the  once  divided  people  of  his  native  com- 
monwealth the  inspiration  of  an  incorruptible  ex- 
ample and  an  indomitable  spirit. 


LINCOLN  AND  PROHIBITION. 

ROBERT  W.  PRICE,  M.D.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

In  the  New  York  Public  Library  is  the  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Illinois,  and  on 
page  136,  under  the  date  of  December  19,  1840, 
will  be  found  the  following:  “Mr.  Ormsbee,  from  the 
Select  Committee  to  which  was  referred  the  en- 
grossed bill  for  ‘Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  regulate  tavern  and  grocery  licenses,’  ” re- 
ported the  same  back  to  the  House  with  a substitute 
for  the  orginal  bill,  which  was  read.  Mr.  Rose 
moved  to  amend  the  report  in  the  second  section  by 
striking  out  $100  and  inserting  $25,  when,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Marden,  the  report  and  proposed  amendment 
thereto  were  laid  on  the  table. 

“Mr.  Murphy,  of  Cook,  moved  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  as  follows:  ‘That 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  no  person  shall  be 
licensed  to  sell  vinous  or  spiritous  liquors  in  this 
State,  and  that  any  person  who  violates  this  act  by 
selling  such  liquors  shall  be  fined  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any  court 
having  competent  jurisdiction.’ 

“Abraham  Lincoln  proposed  to  lay  proposed 
amendment  on  the  table,  which  was  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

[Then  follows  the  vote  of  the  representatives  in 
alphabetical  order,  Abraham  Lincoln  voting  in  the 
affirmative;  Lincoln’s  motion  was  carried,  seventy- 
five  voting  in  the  affirmative,  eight  in  the  negative.] 
The  prohibitionists  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  led  the  opposition  to  State-wide 
prohibition  in  Illinois  in  1840.  There  is  no  disputing 
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the  Official  Records  of  the  Illinois  Legislature.  And 
from  these  records  it  appears  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
himself  made  the  motion  by  which  State-wide 
prohibition  was  defeated  in  Illinois  by  a vote  of 
seventy-five  to  eight. 


JOHN  SLIDELL,  OF  LOUISIANA. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  business  before  the 
convention  in  Biloxi,  November,  1929,  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  in 
a suggestion  that  the  U.  D.  C.  purchase  the  portrait 
of  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  for  presentation  to 
Columbia  University,  of  which  he  was  an  early  gradu- 
ate. This  matter  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Schuyler 
in  reading  a letter  from  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  Chairman 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  Columbia  University, 
at  which  time  the  University  held  an  exhibition  of 
portraits  of  its  distinguished  graduates.  Among 
them  was  a portrait  of  John  Slidell,  class  of  1810, 
a copy  of  the  original  by  Jarvis,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Countess  de  St.  Roman,  in  Paris,  France.  This 
portrait  shows  Slidell  about  the  time  of  his  gradu- 
ation, and  not  long  before  he  went  to  Louisiana  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  “has  a romantic — almost 
Byronic — air,  which  well  reflects  his  dashing  spirit.” 
Mr.  Fox  wrote  further: 

“Columbia  is  very  proud  of  Slidell,  who  may,  I 
suppose,  be  called  the  leading  diplomatist  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  we  would  be  greatly  gratified  if  we 
could  hang  this  picture  permanently  upon  our  walls, 
where  it  might  be  a continuing  inspiration  to  our 
students  to  emulate  such  sacrifice  as  he  made  for  the 
public  service.  Because  of  special  circumstances,  I 
find  this  picture  could  be  purchased  for  $550.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  you,  devoted  as  you  are  to  keeping 
vital  and  permanent  the  old  Southern  tradition, 
winning  for  it  a larger  share  of  attention  in  the 
North,  might  be  willing  to  bring  this  opportunity  to 
the  attention  of  some  group  or  association  of  like 
interest.  I can  think  of  no  way  in  which  their  pur- 
poses could  be  better  served.  We  would,  of  course, 
indicate  on  a plate  attached  to  the  frame  the  source  of 
the  gift  so  that  it  would  be  a permanent  witness  of 
the  association’s  interest  in  a great  figure  in  the  War 
between  the  States.  I know  the  University  would 
greatly  appreciate  it.” 

In  accordance  with  that  suggestion,  Mrs.  Schuyler 
introduced  the  following  resolution: 

“That  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
purchase  the  portrait  of  John  Slidell,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  the  class  of  1810,  and  present 
it  to  Columbia  University  to  be  hung  in  the  gallery 
with  other  distinguished  graduates  of  the  University, 


whose  portraits  have  been  given  to  the  University  in 
connection  with  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  King’s  College,  now 
Columbia  University.” 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
purchase  and  presentation  of  the  portrait  will  be 
through  a special  committee. 

While  the  name  of  John  Slidell  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  Confederate  history,  his  life  story  is  not  a 
familiar  part  thereof,  so  very  little  material  is  avail- 
able outside  of  what  is  given  in  a biographical  sketch 
in  The  American,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

“John  Slidell  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1793,  and 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  University  in  1810, 
He  then  studied  law,  and  in  1819  removed  to  New 
Orleans.  From  1829  to  1833  he  served  as  United 
States  District  attorney  for  Louisiana;  was  a member 
of  Congress,  1842-45;  in  1845  was  appointed  minister 
to  Mexico,  but  was  not  received  by  the  Mexican 
government.  In  1853,  he  entered  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  resigned  when  Louisiana  seceded  in  1861. 
In  September  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed  as  as- 
sociate of  James  M.  Mason  (of  Virginia),  commis- 
sioner of  the  Confederate  States  to  France.  The  two 
commissioners  ran  the  blockade  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  sailed  from  Havana  on  the  English  steamer 
Trent.  The  Trent  was  overhauled  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1861,  by  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  with  the 
San  Jacinto  of  the  United  States  navy.  The  two 
commissioners  were  arrested  and  transferred  to  the 
vessel  of  Captain  Wilkes,  taken  North  and  held  for 
awhile  as  prisoners  at  Fort  Warren  in  Boston  harbor. 
Upon  demand  by  the  British  Government,  the  act  of 
Wilkes  was  disavowed  by  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1862,  the  commissionaers  sailed 
for  England.  Slidell’s  mission,  which,  beside  other 
things,  contemplated  recognition  of  the  Confederacy 
by  the  French  government,  failed  in  its  object, 
France  refusing  to  move,  either  in  that  matter  or  in 
making  a commercial  convention,  without  the  co- 
operation of  England.  He  was  successful,  however, 
in  securing  a large  loan  for  the  Confederate  States. 
After  the  war,  Slidell  settled  in  London,  where  he 
died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1871.” 

Thus  is  compressed  within  brief  space  the  life 
story  of  a man  eminently  fitted  by  nature  and  train- 
ing for  high  places  in  governmental  affairs,  all  of 
which  he  sacrificed  to  serve  his  adopted  South.  The 
portrait  shows  him  of  handsome  and  attractive  per- 
sonality at  the  time  of  his  graduation  with,  Byronic 
cast  of  features  and  pose.  Columbia  University  will 
record  on  a plate  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  pic- 
ture the  fact  that  it  is  presented  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  his  Alma  Mater. 
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THE  GREAT  CANNONEER. 

(Address  on  the  life  and  military  genius  of  Maj. 
John  Pelham,  C.  S.  A.,  by  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  the  State 
of  Alabama  of  the  sword  of  Major  Pelham,  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  State  capitol, 
Montogmery,  Ala.,  December  3,  1929.) 

We  are  met  this  afternoon  in  this  stately  hall  to  pay 
a tribute  of  love  and  gratitude  to  one  of  the  great  host 
of  Southerners  who  in  the  sixites,  “not  for  fame  or 
reward,  not  for  place  or  rank,  not  lured  by  ambition 
or  goaded  by  necessity,  but  in  simple  obedience  to 
duty  . . . suffered  all,  sacrificed  all,  dared  all,  and 
died”  in  defense  of  those  ideals  for  which  their  fathers 
fought,  and,  dying,  delegated  to  their  sons’  hands. 

In  the  peaceful  quiet  of  this  hour  we  stand  in  this 
historic  hall,  in  the  very  place  where,  on  January  11, 
1861,  Alabama  passed  the  ordinance  which  withdrew 
her  from  the  Union  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America;  in  this  hallowed  room  where  was  written  the 
Constitution  of  1901,  the  organic  law  which  forever 
assures  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  Alabama;  in  this 
same  place  where  for  years  the  Democratic  and 
Conservative  Party,  the  staunch  champion  of  white 
supremacy,  held  its  conventions;  within  these  sacred 
walls  where  Alabama’s  greatest  governors  have  taken 
the  oath  of  office;  in  this  sacred  place  where  for 
generations  om'  laws  have  been  made,  and  in  this 
room  where  for  many  years  Alabama’s  ablest  sons 
received  the  commissions  which  sent  them  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

These  great  events  are  now  part  of  Alabama’s  his- 
tory, and  this  hall  is  a sacred  place,  because  here  have 
been  enacted  the  stirring  events  on  whicn  Alaba- 
mians look  back  with  pride;  and  to-day  we  stand  here 
to  witness  another  historic  event  in  the  life  of  our 
State,  for  we  are  assembled  here,  this  company  of 
Alabama’s  sons  and  daughters,  to  witness  the  gift  of  a 
sword  which  Alabama  will  ever  cherish,  the  sword  of 
the  Confederacy’s  great  cannoneer,  Alabama’s 
greatest  soldier,  “the  meteor  blade”  which  fell  from 
the  dying  hand  of  the  gallant  Pelham  at  Kelly’s 
Ford,  Va.,  only  a moment  after  he  had  risen  in  his 
stirrups,  waved  his  hat,  and  shouted  as  the  last  of 
the  2nd  Virginia  Cavalry  passed:  “Forward,  boys! 
Forward  to  victory  and  glory!” 

All  Alabama  rejoices  that  the  sword  of  the  gallant 
Pelham  has  come  home  to  his  native  State  to  be 
sacredly  treasured  in  Alabama’s  archives,  and  every 
citizen  feels  in  his  heart  deep  gratitude  for  the 
generous  and  kindly  deed  which  has  given  the  historic 
sword  to  the  State. 

As  we  witness  the  presentation  of  this  priceless  relic 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  State,  let  us  pause  and 


consider  the  life  and  military  genius  of  John  Pelham, 
whose  brave  hands  bore  the  blade  aloft  in  battle. 

John  Pelham’s  ancestors  came  to  this  country 
about  fifty  years  before  the  American  Revolution. 
They  came  from  a family  that  had  been  in  England 
generations  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  a 
family  that  had  contributed  to  English  history  some 
of  her  brightest  names. 


MAJOR  JOHN  FELHAM 

[Illustration  from  “The  Gallant  Pelham,”  by  Phillip  Mercer. 
— Courtesy  of  author  and  J.  W.  Burke  Company,  publishers, 
Macon,  Ga.] 

Peter  Pelham,  progenitor  of  the  Pelham  family  in 
America,  had  a son  who  bore  his  name,  and  who, 
while  yet  a young  man,  settled  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 
His  son  Charles,  who  was  born  in  1748,  served  under 
George  Washington  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  it 
was  Atkinson  Pelham,  the  son  of  Charles,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  the  great  cannoneer.  He  was  a 
doctor  and,  for  a few  years  after  completing  his 
studies,  ne  lived  in  North  Carolina.  In  1837,  the 
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young  doctor  brought  his  family  to  what  is  now 
Calhoun  County,  and  it  was  here  that  on  September 
14, 1838,  John  Pelham,  whose  fame  as  an  artillerist  is 
now  world-wide,  was  born.  There  in  Calhoun 
County,  then  Benton  County,  the  boy  grew  to  young 
manhood . He  was  quite  an  athlete  and  was  generally 
regarded  as  the  best  horseman  in  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  John  Pelham  was  given  an 
appointment  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
He  entered  his  famous  military  school  in  the  summer 
of  1856,  and  soon  became  popular  with  his  instructors 
and  classmates.  He  excelled  in  boxing,  fencing,  and 
horsemanship,  and  his  charming  manners  and  manly 
deportment  made  him  a general  favorite. 

Phillip  Mercer,  in  his  valuable  book,  “The  Gallant 
Pelham,”  tells  us  that  Pelham  “was  strikingly  hand- 
some in  person,  of  light  build,  with  blue  eyes,  golden 
hair,  and  clean-cut,  boyish  features,  upon  which 
beauty  and  determination  were  exquisitely  blended. 
Combined  with  physical  attractiveness  was  a voice, 
a smile,  a gentleness  of  manner,  and  a charming, 
almost  feminine,  modesty  that  won  the  hearts  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.” 

One  of  his  classmates,  who  later  became  a colonel 
in  the  Federal  army,  wrote  of  Pelham:  “He  was  a 
young  man  of  high  tone  and  decided  character,  and 
his  proficiency  in  military  exercises,  and  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  details  of  a soldier’s  life,  made  him  a 
cadet  noncommissioned  officer  and  a cadet  officer.” 

Pelham  remained  at  West  Point  for  four  and  a half 
years,  and  the  letters  which  he  wrote  his  mother, 
many  of  them  preserved  to-day,  give  us  glimpses  of 
his  life  there,  and  reveal  a young  man  of  noble  ideals, 
exalted  conceptions  of  duty,  and  worthy  ambitions. 

In  April,  1861,  Pelham  left  the  happy  scenes  of 
cadet  life  and  bade  good-by  to  his  schoolboy  friends. 
The  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  of  his  native 
State,  had  been  denied,  and  the  Constitution  itself 
branded  at  the  North  as  a covenant  with  death  and 
an  agreement  with  hell.  Duty,  honor,  the  home  fire- 
side all  called  him,  and  Pelham  hastened  to  his  be- 
loved Alabama  to  fight  with  his  family,  friends,  and 
neighbors  for  the  rights  of  the  great  commonwealth 
which  had  given  him  birth  and  brought  him  to  man- 
hood. 

During  the  early  part  of  1861,  he  drilled  volunteer 
troops  in  his  native  county.  Then  he  set  out  for 
Montgomery,  and,  visiting  this  historic  building  in 
which  we  now  stand,  perhaps  looking  down  from 
yonder  balcony  as  the  civil  leaders  prepared  the  State 
for  war,  was  commissioned  a lieutenant  and  sent  to 
Virginia  where  he  first  did  useful  duty  under  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

A little  while  passes,  and  we  find  him  hurrying  for- 


ward at  Manasses  with  the  battery  of  which  he  was 
an  officer,  and  though  regiment  after  regiment  of  the 
enemy’s  forces  advanced  against  it,  Pelham’s  battery 
stood  its  ground  and  did  its  full  part  to  bring  glory 
and  victory  to  the  Confederate  arins  on  that  memora- 
ble day. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1861,  there  began  between 
Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  great  Confederate  cavalry 
chieftain  and  Lieutenant  Pelham  that  faithful 
friendship  which  was  only  ended  (and  let  us  believe 
for  just  a while)  when  death  claimed  the  gallant 
Alabamian  on  the  snow-white  fields  of  Virginia,  a 
friendship  which  in  its  loyalty,  its  generous  love,  and 
kindly  consideration  is  worthy  of  likening  to  that 
classic  friendship  of  old  wherein  the  “soul  of  Jonathan 
was  knit  with  the  soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved 
him  as  his  own  soul.” 

General  Stuart,  whose  equal  as  a cavalry  leader  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  armies  of  any  nation,  was  quick 
to  appreciate  the  soldierly  qualities  of  young  Pelham. 
He  had  observed  his  great  energy,  his  deep  knowledge 
of  military  principles,  and  his  unsurpassed  courage. 
Then,  too,  Pelham’s  strength  of  character  and  the 
charm  of  his  personality  drew  the  great  Confederate 
general  to  the  young  Confederate  officer  from  Alaba- 
ma. 

Stuart  commissioned  Pelham  to  organize  a battery 
of  horse  artillery  to  cooperate  with  the  great  general’s 
cavalry,  and  soon  the  young  Alabamian  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  Stuart  Horse  Artillery,  which  at  once 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  corps  d’ elite  of  the  entire 
Confederate  army. 

The  men  of  this  famous  command,  and  they  were  of 
many  nationalities — Americans,  Germans,  French- 
men, and  Englishmen,  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
fear  and  went  through  the  great  battles  in  which  they 
took  part  laughing  and  singing.  They  were  devoted 
to  their  young  commander.  And  well  they  might  be, 
for  the  gallant  Pelham  never  sent  a gun  into  a 
dangerous  position  unless  he  went  with  that  gun 
and  personally  supervised  its  operation.  While  his 
rank  as  an  officer  entitled  him  to  a certain  amount  of 
protection,  Pelham  never  thought  of  it,  but  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  facing  the  enemy  where  the  fight 
was  hottest.  He  wished  to  share  the  danger  of  his 
men,  and  he  wished  to  be  near  them  so  that  he  might 
personally  command  them  in  the  hour  of  peril. 

Pelham  was  a highly  trained  soldier,  and  a 
thorough  master  of  military  science.  It  has  been  said 
of  him,  by  one  who  has  studied  his  career  closer  than 
any  other  historian,  that  Pelham  in  his  whole  career 
never  made  a serious  mistake  and  never  lost  a single 
gun  in  any  action. 

It  would  be  a labor  of  love,  did  time  permit,  to 
describe  Pelham,  his  courage,  his  audacity,  and  his 
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ability  as  an  artillerist,  on  all  the  battle  fields  where 
he  fought.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
mention  of  but  a few  of  them. 

At  Gaines’  Mill,  in  1862,  Pelham  advanced  his 
command  with  a single  gun  to  a perilous  front  posi- 
tion, a place  where  only  the  boldest  spirit  would 
dare  stand.  Here  for  over  an  hour  he  engaged  and 
fought  at  close  range  two  federal  batteries,  and  defied 
all  efforts  to  dislodge  him.  Pelham’s  actions  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  defeat  of  McClellan  there. 

In  what  was  probably  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  all  the  war,  Sharpsburg  (or  Antietam),  Stuart 
placed  Pelham  in  command  of  a battalion  of  artillery 
and  assigned  him  the  dangerous  task  of  protecting 
the  end  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  left  flank,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  entire  battle  line,  and  because 
Pelham’s  guns  held  that  hill  on  the  extreme  left. 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  enabled  to  maintain  hli  posi- 
tion. John  Esten  Cooke,  in  “Surry  of  Eagle’s  Nest,” 
reports  Jackson  as  saying:  “With  a Pelham  on  each 
flank,  I believe  I could  whip  the  world.” 

Nor  should  Alabamians  ever  forget  Pelham’s 
glorious  courage  and  valor  at  Fredricksburg.  Firing 
his  guns  at  five  hundred  yards  range,  he  began  the 
battle.  Twenty  pieces  of  Meade’s  artillery  answered 
the  fire  of  Pelham’s  lone  gun,  but  could  not  dislodge 
the  great  cannoneer.  It  was  Pelham’s  bold  position 
and  the  superb  manner  in  which  he  handled  his 
guns  that  blocked  Meade  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
caused  results  which  finally  forced  Meade’s  retreat. 
Twice  during  the  battle  General  Stuart  sent  orders 
for  Pelham  to  withdraw  his  battery.  Pelham  twice 
sent  word  to  the  great  Confederate  general  that  he 
could  hold  his  position,  and  it  was  only  when  a third 
and  peremptory  order  came  that  Pelham  moved  his 
guns  back.  The  last  order  from  Stuart,  so  charac- 
teristically worded,  was,  “Get  back  from  destruction, 
you  infernal,  gallant  fool,  John  Pelham.” 

During  the  winter  of  1862-63  Pelham  accompanied 
Stuart  on  several  of  his  famous  raids,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  harassing  the  Federal  forces.  March, 
1863,  came  and  the  winter  began  to  break,  and  both 
armies  to  renew  the  bloody  conflict. 

Early  in  March  three  thousand  Federal  troopers 
and  six  guns  under  the  command  of  General  Averell 
forced  a passage  of  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly’s 
Ford.  General  Fitz  Lee  went  forward  to  meet  them, 
and  General  Stuart  and  Major  Pelham,  who  were  at 
Culpeper,  not  far  distant,  decided  to  go  to  the  battle 
field. 

A little  before  noon  on  Tuesday,  March  17,  1863, 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  troopers  met,  and  the 
cavalry  struggle  which  took  place  then  is  known  to- 
day as  the  battle  of  Kelly’s  Ford,  and  ere  the  sun 
sank  in  the  west  on  that  fateful  March  day,  when  the 


snow  lay  deep  on  Virginia’s  soil,  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  for  The 
Gallant  Pelham  lay  mortally  wounded. 

Mercer,  in  his  useful  and  interesting  history,  “The 
Gallant  Pelham,”  tells  us  that  Pelham,  when  struck  by 
the  fragment  of  shell,  “was  sitting  on  his  horse  at  the 
right  of  the  2nd  Virginia  cavalry  when  that  body  of 
troops,  after  having  been  engaged  in  some  bloody 
fighting,  was  wheeling  into  a new  position  to  escape 
the  fire  of  a light  battery  which  the  enemy  had 
brought  into  action  a short  way  off. 

“As  the  last  of  the  colimin  swung  into  line,  Pelham 
rose  in  his  stirrups  and,  waving  his  hat,  cheered  the 
men  on  whith  the  words,  ‘Forward  boys!  forward  to 
victory  and  glory!” 

These  were  the  last  words  of  the  gallant  Pelham — 
words  so  truly  representative  of  the  great  cannoneer, 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  soldiers  under  him;  a 
moment  later  he  fell,  wounded  to  death,  and  the 
historic  sword,  which  is  now  Alabama’s  treasured 
possession,  “the  meteor  blade,”  as  James  Ryder 
Randall  poetically  described  it,  fell  from  his  nerveless 
hand. 

They  bore  him  to  the  rear  and  gave  him  tender 
care;  but  the  sands  of  life  ran  swiftly,  and  ere  another 
day  dawned  The  Gallant  Pelham  lay  cold  and  lifeless 
in  the  Shackelford  home  at  Culpeper.  They  dressed 
him  in  his  best  uniform,  and  “hushed  in  the  alabaster 
arms  of  Death,  our  young  Marcellus”  slept. 

Stuart,  the  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Confederacy, 
came  and  looked  upon  the  dead  young  warrior,  and 
great  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks  as  he  bent  low  and 
kissed  the  brow  of  his  dead  comrade.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
his  commander  in  chief,  and  to-day  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  great  captains  of  all  time,  paid  the  dead 
cannoneer  his  tribute  of  love  and  affection.  The  en- 
tire army  mourned  the  noble  and  heroic  young 
soldier.  They  rook  him  to  the  capital  of  his  nation, 
and,  sleeping  under  the  Star  Crossed  Banner  of  the 
Confederacy,  they  let  him  rest  in  silent  and  solemn 
glory  in  old  Virginia’s  State  House.  The  minute  guns 
boomed  sadly,  the  bells  tolled,  and  the  Confederacy 
paid  Alabama’s  dead  son  her  highest  tribute. 

And  then  with  the  “same  sad  smile  lingering  upon 
his  beautiful  lips,”  they  bore  him  back  to  the  hills  of 
his  native  State,  and  there  among  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood,  there  among  the  hills  and  valleys  he  loved 
so  well,  there  among  his  kindred  and  neighbors,  they 
laid  the  great  cannoneer  down  to  sleep,  and  there  to- 
day, his  warfare  o’er,  he  rests  in  peace  and  glory. 

And,  as  grateful  Alabama  receives  his  sword  to-day 
may  she  ever  keep  it,  as  he  kept  it,  without  spot  or 
stain,  and  may  she  ever  remember  the  life  and  serv- 
ices of  John  Pelham,  her  greatest  warrior. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSOJST,  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

[Prize  essay,  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.] 
Part  II. 

University  Alumni  in  the  Confederacy. 

In  the  secession  convention  of  May  20,  1861, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  men  were  the 
dominating  influence.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  university  men — Judge  Person,  W. 
W.  Avery,  and  Victor  Barringer — that  the  assem- 
bly called  this  convention. 

In  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederacy 
and  the  other  two  Confederate  Congresses,  uni- 
versity men  were  conspicuous.  Some  of  them 
were  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
The  three  war  governors — Ellis,  Clark,  and  Vance 
— were  also  alumni,  as  was  Jonathan  Worth,  gov- 
ernor immediately  following  the  war. 

Other  alumni  served  as  members  of  the  Con- 
federate cabinet,  Bragg  and  Davis,  while  still 
others  served  their  State  and  Southland  in  civil 
service  of  trust  and  honor.  A survey  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Confederacy 
shows  that  sons  of  the  university  dominated  the 
State,  wielding  power  and  influence. 

From  carefully  prepared  investigation  by  Dr. 
Kemp  P.  Battle,  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Col. 
William  Saunders,  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips 
Spencer,  we  have  interesting  facts  about  the  uni- 
versity’s sons  in  the  fighting  course  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  highest  military  rank  held  by  a university 
man  was  that  of  lieutenant  general.  This  was 
attained  by  Leonidas  Polk  under  a commission 
dated  October  10,  1862.  General  Polk  was  out- 
ranked in  length  of  service  only  by  Longstreet  and 
Kirby  Smith.  He  had  been  made  major  general 
on  June  25,  1861.  He  was  the  second  person  to 
attain  this  rank,  and,  of  the  ninety-nine  major 
generals  in  the  service,  was,  with  one  exception, 
the  only  man  to  attain  this  position  without  pass- 
ing through  the  preliminary  grade  of  brigadier. 
The  university  had  one  other  son  to  attain  the 
rank  of  major  general,  Bryan  Grimes,  commis- 
sioned on  February  23,  1865.  She  had  thirteen 
brigadier  generals : Anderson,  Barringer,  Branch, 
Clingman,  Garrott,  Gatlin,  Grimes,  Johnston, 
Lewis,  Pettigrew,  Phifer,  Ransom,  and  Scales. 

Among  the  staff  appointments  of  university 
alumni,  we  find  the  third  adjutant  and  inspector- 
general,  R.  C Gatling.  The  first  assistant  adju- 
tant general  was  J.  F.  Hike;  the  first  quarter- 
master general  was  L.  O’B.  Branch ; the  first  com- 
missary general  was  Col.  William  Johnston — all 


alumni.  Matt  W.  Ransom  was  made  a major 
general  in  1865,  and  Col.  John  D.  Barry  was 
commissioned  as  brigadier  general,  with  tempo- 
rary rank,  on  the  third  of  August,  1864. 

In  the  medical  department  we  find  Dr.  Peter 
E.  Hines  as  the  medical  director  of  North  Caro- 
lina troops.  Dr.  E.  Burke  Haywood  as  surgeon 
of  the  General  Hospital  at  Raleigh,  and  Joseph 
H.  Baker  was  the  first  assistant  surgeon  of  North 
Carolina  troops,  commissioned  in  1861.  Other 
alumni  rendered  similar  services  to  other  States 
— Ashley  W.  Spaight  was  brigadier  general  in 
the  service  of  Texas;  Thomas  C.  Manning  was 
adjutant  general  of  Louisiana  in  1863,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier;  Jacob  Thompson  was  an  in- 
spector general. 

When  we  come  to  the  list  of  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  their  number  is  large.  There 
were  furnished  to  the  Confederacy  by  North  Caro- 
lina seventy-six  regiments,  besides  thirteen  bat- 
talions and  a few  other  troops,  making,  perhaps, 
in  all  eighty  full  regiments.  Out  of  the  seventy- 
six  regular  regiments,  we  find  that  forty-eight 
had  at  one  time  or  another  a son  of  this  university 
in  the  first  or  second  place  of  command.  The  list 
includes  forty-five  colonels  and  twenty-nine  lieu- 
tenant colonels.  All  of  the  alumni  of  the  institu- 
tion did  not  serve  with  the  North  Carolina  troops, 
and  we  must  keep  their  records  also  in  view. 
From  the  best  sources  obtainable,  the  catalogues 
of  the  Philanthropic  and  Dialectic  Societies,  it 
seems  that  not  less  than  sixty-three  alumni  at- 
tained the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  various  regiments 
furnished  by  the  different  States  to  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  that  not  less  than  thirty  became  lieuten- 
ant colonels. 

It  is  known  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  total  en- 
rollment from  1865  to  1867  were  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  The  average  enrollment  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  was  twenty-three  per  cent,  that  of  Yale 
being  the  highest,  being  only  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  students. 

* * * 

The  University’s  Sons  of  Battle 

Of  those  regiments  which  were  distinguished 
by  extraordinary  losses  in  battle,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  colonels  led  into  battle  the 
greater  number.  The  28th  North  Carolina,  which 
had  a phenomenal  loss,  the  greatest  in  history,  of 

83.3  per  cent,  was  under  Henry  K.  Burgwyn,  a 
graduate  of  1857.  The  4th  North  Carolina,  un- 
der George  B.  Anderson,  a graduate  of  1847,  lost 

54.4  per  cent  at  Seven  Pines;  the  18th,  under 
Robert  H.  Gown,  A.B.,  1844,  56.5  per  cent  at 
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Seven  Pines;  the  1st  North  Carolina  Battalion, 
under  John  D.  Taylor,  graduate  of  1853,  57  per 
cent  at  Bentons ville ; the  33rd  North  Carolina, 
under  Clarke  N.  Avery,  a graduate  of  1839,  lost 
41.4  per  cent  at  Chancellorsville. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  particularly  fatal 
to  University  sons.  The  regiment  which,  sus- 
tained the  heaviest  loss  of  any  regiment  on  either 
side  in  a single  battle  during  the  war  was  under 
the  command  of  a university  man,  Henry  K.  Burg- 
wyn,  a colonel  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
former  colonel  of  this  regiment  had  been  Zeb.  B. 
Vance  until  his  election  as  governor  of  North 
Carolina  (another  university  son).  The  26th  Reg- 
iment was  a part  of  the  brigade  of  Gen.  James 
Johnston  Pettigrew,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  who  ever  attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  one  of  the  most  outstanding  officers 
of  the  Confederate  army.  His  loss  just  after 
Gettysburg  was  a blow  to  the  South. 

Can  North  Carolina’s  university  desire  more 
in  the  line  of  military  distinction  than  to  have 
the  distinguished  honor  of  claiming  Pettigrew 
and  Burgwyn  among  her  sons?  Isaac  E.  Avery, 
colonel  of  the  6th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  while  leading  a charge  at 
Gettysburg,  expressed  the  sentiment  felt  by  many 
other  sons  of  the  University,  when  he  wrote  this 
dying  message:  “Tell  my  father  I died  with  my 
face  to  the  foe.” 

This  university  claims  more  than  her  propor- 
tion of  commanders  of  North  Carolina  regiments 
that  became  distinguished  because  of  their  heavy 
loss  in  individual  battles.  There  are  nine  regi- 
ments of  which  we  have  records  of  the  numbers 
carried  into  battle  and.  the  losses  sustained  in 
each,  four  of  the  nine  regiments  being  under  the 
command  of  university  men  at  the  time  of  meet- 
ing their  heaviest  loss. 

The  records  of  the  sons  of  the  university  show 
that  heroic  enthusiasm  characterized  to  the  high- 
est degree  their  conduct  in  the  War  between  the 
States. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  struggle,  university 
men,  as  usual,  came  to  the  rescue  of  their  suffer- 
ing country  and  sought  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
its  sorrows. 

So  we  have  attempted  to  review  the  position  of 
the  sons  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  field  and  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government  of  the  Confederacy. 
Their  work  for  Confederate  education  was  not 
less  noticeable.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the 
educational  enterprises  of  sons  of  the  university 


was  the  law  school  for  Confederate  prisoners  es- 
tablished on  Johnson’s  Island  in  1863  and  1864 
by  Joseph  J.  Davis,  who  was  then  a prisoner  of 
war. 

When  we  come  to  the  actual  administration  of 
affairs  in  North  Carolina  during  the  Confederacy, 
we  find  that  the  most  exalted  position  was  filled 
by  a son  of  this  university,  for  it  was  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  who  earned  for  himself  the  name  of  “the 
war  governor  of  the  South.”  This  proud  title  was 
earned  by  the  masterful  ability  of  Governor  Vance 
in  his  administration  of  the  State’s  resources, 
and  it  was  through  him  that  the  blockade  trade 
through  the  port  of  Wilmington  from  1863  to 
1864  became  the  main  support  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina troops  and,  through  them,  to  the  Confeder- 
acy. 

The  village  of  Chapel  Hill  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Federal  troops  on  April  17,  1865,  under  the 
command  of  General  Adkins,  of  Illinois,  with  four 
thousand  cavalry.  It  was  through  the  wise  course 
of  President  Swain  that  the  university  town  was 
protected  from  vandalism  which  other  towns  had 
suffered.  He  visited  General  Sherman  as  he  ad- 
vanced on  Raleigh  and  surrendered  to  him  the 
university,  thus  securing  a promise  of  protection 
which,  as  a rule,  was  observed  by  the  Federals. 
Though  General  Adkins  moved  westward  within 
three  weeks,  yet  a force  was  left  in  Chapel  Hill 
for  more  than  two  months. 

The  old  college  bell  was  daily  rung  by  one  of 
the  professors  (often  by  President  Swain  him- 
self) , even  after  the  occupation  of  Chapel  Hill  by 
the  Yankees. 

After  the  close  of  hostilities  and  the  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  had  returned  to  their  homes.  Presi- 
dent Swain  issued  an  invitation  to  the  former 
members  of  the  class  of  1865  that  he  would  grant 
diplomas  to  all  who  would  return  to  the  univer- 
sity and  deliver  orations  at  the  approaching  com- 
mencement. In  addition  to  William  C.  Prout,  who 
was  the  only  student  of  that  class  to  continue  at 
Chapel  Hill,  three  others  attended  these  exercises, 
which  were  in  striking  contrast  to  those  of  former 
days.  The  returned  graduates  were  Henry  A. 
London,  Edward  G.  Prout,  and  John  R.  D.  Shep- 
ard, all  being  awarded  A.B. 

This  commencement  of  1865  was  the  sad  cli- 
max of  the  war  period  of  the  university.  It  is 
believed  that  this  was  the  only  institution  of  rank 
in  the  South  for  men  or  women  which  had  com- 
mencement exercises  in  that  terrible  year  of  1865. 

In  describing  this  commencement,  Henry  A. 
London  says  that  the  exercises  were  held  on  the 
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afternoon  of  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  and  con- 
sisted only  of  the  orations  by  the  four  seniors, 
who,  enveloped  in  the  black  silk  gowns  then  al- 
ways worn  by  the  grauating  orators,  felt  as  im- 
portant as  any  of  the  graduating  classes  of  to- 
day. There  was  no  band  of  musicians  to  inspire 
and  stimulate  their  oratory,  nor  was  the  audience 
altogether  calculated  to  arouse  the  most  pleasant 
or  most  pacific  feelings,  for  a large  part  of  that 
audience  consisted  of  uninvited  visitors  from  the 
North — soldiers  of  Sherman’s  army. 

Though  the  names  of  her  Confederate  dead  are 
carved  in  marble  on  the  walls  of  the  university’s 
memorial  hall,  yet  they  have  left  a record  of  im- 
perishable glory  on  the  pages  of  North  Carolina’s 
history. 

Eternal  honor  to  those  sons  of  the  university 
whose  deeds  should  forever  stimulate  every  im- 
pulse of  honor  and  patriotism  in  the  students  at 
Chapel  Hill.  In  the  words  of  a distinguished 
alumnus:  “The  story  of  their  heroism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  call  of  duty  will  be  cherished  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  as  the  brightest 
jewel  in  her  crown,  and  their  names  will  be  re- 
membered in  this  institution  as  long  as  patriotism 
is  honored  there.” 

* * H: 

“Their  heroic  deeds  shall  ever  stand  upon  the  roll 
of  Fame, 

And  Time’s  immortal  scroll  shall  keep  a record 
of  each  name.” 

(Continued  in  March.) 


THE  SINGULAR  BATTLE  OF  MURFREES- 
BORO. 

BY  ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL,  SR.,  FLORENCE,  S.  C. 

I have  been  reading  some  books  and  “Official 
Records”  about  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  which 
have  increased  my  almost  lifelong  interest  in  that 
great  contest  for  the  control  of  Middle  Tennessee. 

Twice  did  Bragg  and  Rosecrans  match  their 
generalship  against  each  other.  Twice  did  the 
hunter  seek  the  lion,  only  to  have  the  latter  spring 
upon  him  and  “maul”  him.  Murfreesboro  and 
Chickamauga  have  many  remarkable  resemblances, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  recall  as  an  introduction  to 
our  consideration  of  the  fight  on  the  banks  of  Stone’s 
River.  In  each  case,  Rosecrans  went  out  from 
Nashville  with  the  express  purpose  of  attacking 
Bragg,  and  in  each  case  it  was  Bragg  that  struck 
first,  last,  and  ah  the  time.  The  west  fork  of  Stone’s 
River  and  the  west  fork  of  Chickamauga  Creek  are 
the  same  size,  flow  with  equal  crookedness,  through 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  wooded,  bushy,  rolling. 


stony,  sticky  yellow  and  red-clay  country,  and 
make  with  the  road  for  which  the  armies  contended 
just  about  exactly  the  same  angle,  and  in  the  same 
direction. 

In  each  case,  Rosecrans  sought  safety  on  the 
second  day  from  Bragg’s  attack  by  entrenchments, 
that  bulged  forward  in  a curve  like  that  of  a bent 
finger.  At  Chickamauga  there  was  a stem  below  the 
bulge — a straight  line  that  Bragg  bent  back  until  its 
right  extremity  was  driven  against  the  back  opening^ 
of  that  bulging  part  above.  At  Murfreesboro,  after 
one  day’s  fighting,  the  same  fortified  crescent- 
shaped line  was  found,  but  there  was  no  stem  below 
it.  There  had  been  a straight  line  the  morning  of  the 
fight,  but  that  had  been  driven  back  at  its  right 
extremity  until  the  end  brigade  had  described  an  arc 
three  miles  long  when  it  found  security  behind  the 
cuts  and  embankments  of  a railroad.  Then,  in  the 
right,  it  was  curved  into  a crescent  by  its  officers,  and 
entrenched  by  its  men,  so  as  to  resemble  the  curve  of 
the  letter  D,  with  only  a mile  and  a half  for  the 
chord  of  the  arc.  Three  corps,  or  eight  divisions,  or 
twenty-six  brigades,  the  enemy  had  in  the  limits  of 
that  line.  The  twenty-seven  brigades  sounds  most 
impressive.  The  count  is  accurate — three  to  each  of 
eight  divisions  and.  Walker,  and  the  Pioneer  Brigade 
in  addition.  The  situation  recalls  the  defensive  lines 
of  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga  after  his  defeat  on  the 
field  of  Chickamauga. 

Bragg  was  at  Murfreesboro  to  feed  his  army  and 
lay  claim  to  Tennessee,  but  his  presence  was  in  a way 
an  insult  as  well  as  a challenge  to  Rosecrans.  Bragg’s 
cavalry,  under  Wheeler,  Forrest,  and  Morgan,  were 
extremely  insulting.  Even  though  it  was  winter, 
Rosecrans  and  the  North  thought  of  it  in  that  light. 
Bragg  had  that  very  autumn  marched  in  an  elipse 
from  Chattanooga  to  a point  near  Nashville,  to 
Glasgow,  Ky.,  to  a point  near  Louisville,  to  one  just 
south  of  Frankfort,  to  Perryville,  to  Cumberland 
Gap,  to  Knoxville,  back  to  Chattanooga — and  now 
once  more  he  was  only  thirty  miles  from  Nashville. 
Then,  when  Bragg  sent  Forrest  off  to  West  Tennessee 
and  Morgan  to  Kentucky,  Rosecrans  felt  that  it 
was  time  to  attack  the  intruder,  who  came  to  spend 
the  winter  in  a “conquered”  territory  of  which  he  was 
guardian.  He  says  in  his  report:  “ In  the  absence  of 
these  forces  (Forrest  and  Morgan),  and  with  ade- 
quate supplies  in  Nashville,  the  moment  was  judged 
opportune  for  an  advance  on  the  rebels.”  But  in  his 
report,  he  still  estimates  the  cavalry  left  at  Murfrees- 
boro at  more  than  thirteen  thousand, 

Rosecrans  dared  to  go  on  this  winter  campaign 
because  of  the  then  wonderful  turnpikes  of  the 
“Nashville  Basin.”  From  the  capital  itself,  from 
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Murfreesboro,  Lebanon  Shelbyville,  and  other  cen- 
ters pikes  radiated  like  star  points.  They  were  a 
necessity  to  the  people  because  of  the  fertility  as  well 
as  the  muddiness  of  the  soil.  Bragg  would  not  have 
been  at  Murfreesboro  had  it  not  been  a pike  center, 
fe\jt  he  would  have  been  absolutely  unreachable  had 
"they  not  offered  to  Rosecrans  the  way  of  resenting 
the  insult.  Still,  “Rosy”  was  running  a great  risk. 
For  an  army  the  size  of  his,  more  than  one  road 
was  requisite,  especially  if  it  came  to  a retreat.  That 
is  why  he  chose  to  approach  Murfreesboro  by  way  of 
"Triune,  instead  of  Jefferson  and  the  Lebanon  Pike 
Ihe  would  have,  in  addition  to  the  regular  straight 
Murfreesboro  pike,  several  usable  roads.  Bragg 
drew  up  his  army  around  his  town  in  a way  that 
showed  he  expected  the  enemy  from  the  Lebanon,  or 
north,  side,  but  was  prepared  to  move  quickly  to 
cover  the  Wilkinson  and  Triune  approach  from  the 
southwest.  Rosecrans,  of  course,  was  tied  to  the 
direct  pike  (and  adjacent  railroad)  as  one  of  his 
roads,  so  as  to  block  it  against  an  advance  by  Bragg 
to  Nashville,  and,  needing  another,  found  those 
south  of  his  main  road  convenient  for  marching,  even 
if  there  were  radical  objections  when  he  should  reach 
his  objective  and  choose  position  for  battle.  His 
route  threw  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  south  of  the 
main  pike  in  order  to  hold  two  roads  for  retreat. 
Then  he  found  his  position  weak  for  attack  and  very 
open  to  flank  assaults  on  the  part  of  Bragg.  In  fact, 
taking  position  on  December  30,  he  woke  up  next 
morning  to  find  a lion  crunching  his  right  leg  and 
rushing  him  off  to  the  jungle.  In  the  fighting  that 
day,  he  had  to  take  his  guns  off  the  pike  across  hilly 
country,  and  when  a few  horses  were  killed,  there 
was  no  getting  them  back,  Bragg  got  them. 

It  was  Rosecrans  who  ran  the  line  of  battle  so  far 
south.  Bragg  followed  suit  only  in  self-defense — and 
then,  after  all,  it  was  not  done  in  order  to  capture  the 
town,  but  as  a feint.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Rosecrans, 
as  he  reveals  in  his  report,  planned  to  go  into  Mur- 
freesboro by  way  of  his  left  corps,  north  of  the  main 
pike  and  railroad.  He  gave  orders  to  that  effect,  and 
the  movement  began  at  the  very  time  Bragg  struck 
his  other  flank.  He  tells  how  he  asked  General 
McCook,  his  right  corps  commander  south  of  the 
pike,  if  he  “could  hold  his  position  for  three  hours” 
next  morning,  while  Crittenden,  commanding  the 
left,  was  moving  across  the  river  and  on  into  the 
town.  He  reveals  his  whole  plan  in  full  and  plain 
manner.  However,  at  the  end  of  that  day’s  fighting, 
he  had  only  one  road  left  him  for  retreat — the  main 
pike. 

There  is  a wonderful  map  of  the  battle — a topo- 
graphical map,  giving  the  contours  (10  ft.  intervals) 


and  elevations,  as  well  as  troop  positions,  etc., 
found  in  the  Tennessee  Volume  of  the  twelve  voliune 
publication,  “The  Confederate  Military  History,” 
and  also  in  other  books.  One  can  judge  of  many 
things  with  such  a map  in  hand.  With  this  in  hand, 
let  us  turn  to  Bragg’s  side  of  the  matter  of  position. 

Bragg  came  to  the  town  November  26.  In  October 
Walter  Morris,  of  Polk’s  Corps,  had  made  the  topo- 
graphical map  and,  presumably,  Bragg  had  it. 
Later,  the  position  of  the  troops  was  added — three 
positions  of  both  armies.  Having  come  so  near 
Nashville,  Bragg  felt  sure  of  being  attacked  sooner  or 
later.  He  was  given  a solid  month  to  study  his  man- 
ner of  defense.  Certain  things  were  plain  enough. 
The  enemy  must  hold  to  the  main  pike  never  mind 
how  he  came,  and  certain  roads  as  well  as  this  had  to 
be  covered  by  the  defender.  There  was  the  Lebanon 
Pike,  running  due  north,  and  the  Salem  Pike,  almost 
due  southwest — -these  were  the  limits,  and  in  between 
came  the  main  pike,  the  Wilkenson  Pike,  and  the 
Triune  Pike  (Old  Franklin  Road).  The  limiting 
pikes  made  with  each  other  an  angle  of  about  110°. 
A curving  ridge  (gapped  and  depressed  in  places,  and 
broken  through  entirely  by  the  river)  suggested  the 
line  of  proper  position,  for  it  extended  from  the 
Lebanon  to  the  Salem  Pikes,  at  a distance  of  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  town.  The  trouble  was 
that  the  ridge  crossed  the  river,  and,  therefore,  so 
must  the  army  placed  on  its  crest.  Now,  the  west 
fork  of  Stone  is  only  a creek,  but  capable  of  becoming 
a river  in  a few  hours.  Fordable  almost  anywhere 
near  the  town,  its  real  fords  are  only  ankle  deep  in  dry 
weather.  Bragg,  having  little  choice,  risked  putting 
his  right  wing,  the  one  north  of  the  main  pike  and 
railroad,  east  of  the  river,  and  the  left  wing  west  of  the 
river.  This  last  lay  for  its  full  length  parallel  with 
the  shallow  stream,  but  the  other  sheered  east,  while 
the  stream,  deeper  here  and  with  rocky,  steep  banks 
70  feet  and  more  above  the  water  in  most  places,  the 
Nashville  side  higher  than  the  Murfreesboro,  sheered 
to  the  west.  Insignificant  as  the  stream  was  (and 
it  never  rose  till  the  fighting  was  over),  nevertheless, 
it  made  such  difficulties  for  the  wings  of  both  armies, 
which  it  separated,  that  after  the  other  wings  had 
fought  to  a standstill,  neither  the  Federal  left  nor  the 
Confederate  right  could  well  get  at  the  other  for  a 
fight.  Rosecrans  had  planned  to  get  to  Murfreesboro 
by  crossing  at  this  point,  but  on  January  2,  he  came 
and  looked  at  it  and  gave  the  plan  up.  There  was 
fighting  here,  as  we  shall  see,  but  that  was  due  to  a 
blunder  and  proved  a lesson  to  both  commanders. 
At  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  the  strange 
sight  was  seen  of  the  Federal  army  lying  end  on 
toward  its  enemy  and  stretching  away  toward 
Nashville,  while  that  enemy  was  unable  to  strike  it 
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in  front,  flank,  or  rear.  It  was  not  a straight  line  just 
touching  the  river;  it  was  a crescent  (part  of  which 
even  lay  across  the  stream)  that  sheered  away  and 
then  turned  more  and  more,  in  the  same  way  that  an 
arc  sheers  and  turns  from  a tangent.  Both  generals 
had  placed  a wing  where  it  could  not  fight.  Bragg 
had  left  to  the  enemy  a much  stronger  position  for  his 
wing  than  the  one  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  while  the 
enemy  had  the  problem  of  how  to  hold  to  his  only 
line  of  retreat  and  at  the  same  time  attack  with 
effect.  Bragg’s  wing  was  only  one  division,  while 
Rosecrans  had  a corps  of  three  divisions,  so  that 
Bragg,  who  had  five  divisions  only,  used  four-fifths  of 
his  army  elsewhere;  but  Rosecrans,  who  had  thirteen 
corps,  could  only  feel  free  to  use  two-thirds.  Both, 
however,  at  times  sneaked  brigades  away  to  other 
near-by  points,  so  surely  did  they  deem  the  risk  but 
slight. 

Rosecrans  started  from  Nashville  on  December  26, 
and  took  four  days  to  march  the  thirty  miles  and 
place  his  army.  He  encountered  rain  and  “rebels.” 
The  cavalry  of  Bragg,  under  Wheeler  and  Wharton, 
one  on  each  side  of  his  routes,  did  superb  work. 
Each  had  about  two  thousand  men,  Buford  with  the 
rest  of  Bragg’s  five  thousand  being  held  at  Murfrees- 
boro. Finding  Bragg  in  position  on  his  ridgelike 
row  of  oblong  hills,  he  extended  his  own  lines  south- 
ward, and  so  Bragg  had  to  do  the  same  . He  felt  out 
Bragg’s  line  somewhat  on  the  30th,  and  gave  his 
orders  for  next  day.  His  troops  that  lay  south  of  the 
main  pike  were  to  strike  “warmly,  but  not  vigor- 
ously,” and  hold  for  at  least  “three  hours.”  Those 
on  the  north  side  were  to  cross  the  river,  drive  Bragg 
south  of  the  main  pike  and  railroad,  and  thus  open 
his  way  to  the  town.  This  crossing  was  begun,  but 
stopped  by  events  on  the  wing  that  extended  south- 
ward. The  flank  of  this  latter  was  in  the  air,  the 
brigades  specially  chosen  to  guard  it  took  things 
easily,  and  Hardee,  the  fighter,  was  hurling  Bragg’s 
fine  troops,  brigade  after  brigade,  in  echelon  tactics 
with  a vigor  irresistable.  Soon  Polk  was  having  it  out 
with  Thomas  in  the  center.  Helped  by  Crittenden 
the  “Rock  of  Chickamauga”  proved  himself  a good- 
sized  pebble  even  at  Stone  River.  He  held  till  night 
at  one  point — the  vital  one.  Right  where  the  main 
pike  and  railroad  approach  the  river  before  crossing 
it,  just  where  “the  Cowan  House”  stood  near  “the 
Round  Forest,”  Thomas  and  Crittenden  held  by  a 
brigade  front,  and  saved  the  wreck  of  Rosecrans  from 
ruin.  It  was  a great  day  for  Bragg  and  all  the  Con- 
federate soldiers,  for  Breckinridge  had  come  from  his 
north  wing  with  four  brigades  to  help  Polk  win  the 
Round  Forest,  but  alas!  the  day  closed  leaving  to 
Rosecrans  the  main  pike  and  Crittenden’s  position 
north  of  it.  With  only  one  road  for  retreat,  he  felt 


very  anxious.  He  went  back  to  look  at  a position  for 
a stand  at  Overall’s  Creek.  Those  “rebels”  had 
driven  the  extremity  of  his  right  wing  three  miles,  and 
all  intermediate  troops  proportionately  down  as  far 
as  the  junction  of  his  center  with  his  left,  which  still 
stood  where  it  was  placed  the  night  before.  During 
the  night  he  gave  up  the  Round  Forest,  and  drew 
Crittenden  back  some  six  hundred  yards  to  the 
woods.  He  placed  his  whole  line  in  the  woods  (or 
perhaps  cedar  thickets),  fortified  it,  gave  it  a great  bay 
window  shape,  and  concentrated  all  his  troops  and 
artillery  where  they  would  be  safe,  and  able  to  rush 
to  each  other’s  help  in  no  time.  Truly,  the  lion  had 
mauled  the  hunter  and  the  hunter  had  climbed  a tree. 

All  next  day  the  two  generals  looked  at  each  other 
and  did  nothing,  except  that  Rosecrans  sent  a 
division  into  the  woods  across  the  river — woods  that 
covered  the  crest  of  a hill,  however,  and  gave  position 
for  artillery  that  could  eufilade  Polk’s  troops  at  the 
main  pike  and  railroad  near  the  river,  the  Round 
Forest  in  fact,  it  was  a safe  spot  for  Van  Cleve’s 
Division,  for  it  was  completely  covered  by  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery  of  Critenden  just  over  on  the 
west  side  of  the  creek,  finally  called  Stone’s  River. 
Moreover  the  western  hills  were  higher  than  this 
eastern  one.  Even  that  was  not  all ; the  front  and  both 
sides  of  this  oblong  hill  were  exposed  to  Crittenden’s 
guns.  Thus  Rosecrans  could  hold  it  forever  and 
Bragg  could  not  do  so  for  a minute  It  seems  that 
Rosecrans  wanted  it  more  as  a protection  against 
Polk’s  possible  attacks  than  as  a starting  point  for  a 
movement  against  the  town.  As  only  skirmishers 
could  go  near  that  hill  in  the  woods  (but  near  the 
river),  Bragg  did  not  learn  of  the  enemy ’s.aggression 
for  some  time,  and  it  was  then  he  committed  his 
blunder. 

Bragg  could  blunder  as  well  as  Rosecrans.  Both 
were  in  the  main  good  strategists,  but  Bragg  seemed 
to  lose  his  head  in  a crisis,  and  Rosecrans  his  heart. 
And  now,  while  Rosecrans  was  busy  making  things 
safe  for  his  larger  army,  Bragg  was  bent  on  action  of 
some  sort.  Just  what  he  contemplated  is  not  re- 
vealed, but  as  a start  toward  that,  whatever  it  was, 
he  wanted  Breckinridge  to  take  and  hold  that  un- 
holdable  hilltop.  He  says  in  his  report  that  he  had 
moved  Polk  forward  after  discovering  the  withdrawal 
of  Thomas  and  Crittenden,  and  now  from  this  hill  Polk 
was  enfiladed.  He  continues;  “The  dislodgment  of 
this  force,  or  the  withdrawal  of  Polk’s  line,  was  an 
evident  necessity.  The  latter  involved  conse- 
quences not  to  be  entertained.  “What  were  those 
consequences?  Polk  had  stood  in  his  former  position 
a long  time  safely.  Why  then  was  this  new  position 
of  such  moment?  Probably  he  was  planning  an 
attack  on  Crittenden  and  wanted  Polk  well  up  to  the 
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front  at  the  start.  But  Bragg  should  have  con- 
sidered the  consequences  of  taking  that  hill  that 
could  not  be  held.  He  had  been  for  a month  on  the 
ground;  he  had  chosen  a site  for  the  position  of  his 
right  wing;  he  must  have  gone  as  far  as  the  river  in 
front,  at  least;  he  had  with  Hardee  and  Breckinridge 
decided  on  what  ridge  to  place  his  line,  and  this  hill 
must  have  come  into  discussion;  he  probably  had 
Morris’s  topographical  map,  made  in  October; 
Breckinridge  protested  against  the  movement;  in 
fact,  only  failure  in  close  observation  when  he  in- 
.spected  the  possibilities  of  defense  during  the  month 
he  was  at  Murfreesboro  can  excuse  the  awful  mis- 
take. He  ordered  Beckinridge  to  take  the  hill,  and 
that  able  general  did  so,  only  to  find  himself  right 
under  the  fire  of  fifty-eight  guns  and  another  division 
of  infantry  in  almost  pointblank  range.  Four  bri- 
gades held  the  hill.  These  and  their  battery  were 
routed  by  the  four  of  Breckinridge.  His  soldiers 
eagerly  rushed  in  pursuit  down  the  slope  to  the  very 
water  and  the  enemy  opened  on  them  from  across  the 
stream  in  front  and  the  woods  on  the  right.  It  was 
nearly  a mile  from  the  river  back  to  safety.  Both 
coming  and  going,  gallant  Confederates  strewed  the 
ground.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  four  brigades  were 
lost.  No  charge  could  have  been  made  more  steadily 
and  beautifully.  Success  followed  very  quickly. 
Then  the  opposing  forces  from  across  the  water  and 
the  woods  on  the  right,  having  now  their  own  troops 
on  the  top  out  of  the  way,  poured  in  their  volleys. 
Breckinridge  had  about  five  thousand  men  and  three 
batteries,  and  the  enemy  the  same  number  of  in- 
fantry and  one  battery.  Across  the  narrow  river 
were  the  fifty-eight  guns  and  Negley’s  division, 
while  troops  streamed  out  of  the  woods  to  the  right 
coming  up  from  fords  below.  These  pursued  Breck- 
inridge back  to  his  starting  point  and  night  prevented 
further  struggle. 

In  the  night,  heavy  rains  began  and  continued  next 
day.  The  generals  had  time  to  think  up  plans  and 
chances  Neither  could  attack  with  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.  Rosecrans  did  not  want  to  attack, 
and  retreat  by  one  road  meant  even  worse  things. 
He  stood  and  waited  for  reenforcements  now  on  the 
way.  Bragg  could  expect  no  additions,  but  could  re- 
treat easily  and  could  not  be  followed.  He  took  the 
counsel  of  his  generals  and  retreated.  That  gave 
Rosecrans  the  credit  of  the  campaign,  for  he  had 
driven  Bragg  back  to  Tullahoma.  But  in  the  fighting, 
the  lion  all  but  killed  the  hunter,  who  took  refuge  and 
stayed  close  within.  This  was  mortifying,  and 
“Stone  River”  is  not  a name  to  conjure  with  in  some 
portions  of  our  glory-loving  country. 

Rosecrans  had  eight  divisions  to  Bragg’s  five. 
Walker,  and  the  “Pioneer  Brigade”  should  be  added 


to  the  eight.  Bragg  had  more  cavalry  and  fewer 
guns. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  if  that  little 
stream  had  flowed  square  across  the  main  pike  and 
railroad,  it  would  not  have  figured  in  the  situation  as 
it  did.  The  stream  and  pike  met  in  a very  acute  angle. 
Crittenden  was  placed  in  that  angle.  'The  pike  then 
continued  behind  Polk’s  lines,  so  that  both  Brickin- 
ridge  and  Polk  would  have  fought  him  had  he  crossed 
and  tried  to  reach  the  town.  Unless  Thomas  came 
out  of  his  entrenchments  and  held  Polk,  Crittenden 
could  do  nothing.  Thomas’  chances  of  holding  Polk 
was  tried  and  lost  on  the  first  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  Crittenden’s  position  on  top  of  the  high,  steep 
river  bluffs  forbade  an  assault  by  Brickinridge  even 
if  strongly  reenforced.  As  was  said  before,  both 
generals  had  condemned  these  troops  to  absolute 
idleness  unless  some  one  blundered,  or  they  were 
sneaked  out  for  temporary  use  elsewhere.  Truly,  it 
was  a singular  battle,  and  a bloody  one — nearly 
eighteen  thousand  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded ! 
None  were  more  lamented  than  Generals  Rains,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Harrison,  of  Kentucky. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 

[For  this  paper,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Domatti,  of  Port  Ar- 
thur, Tex.,  was  awarded  the  Texas  Division  Medal 
for  the  best  essay  on  any  subject  submitted  in 
1929.1 

The  month  of  January  is  memorialized  by  all 
Southern  people  as  the  natal  anniversary  of  two  of 
the  world’s  greatest  military  commanders.  Generals 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson. 
Since  Lee  was  born  on  January  19  and  Jackson 
January  21,  the  double  event  is  celebrated  on  the 
19th. 

The  entire  world  knows  the  story  of  these  two 
great  men  as  citizens,  patriots,  Christians,  and 
military  commanders,  and  the  brilliant  victory  at 
Chancellorsville,  so,  departing  from  the  qeaten 
path  of  history,  this  story  will  deal  with  the  character 
of  Lee. 

Lee  had  served  thirty-two  years  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  War 
between  the  States.  Then  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  Union  army.  This  brought  Lee  face  to 
face  with  the  greatest  struggle  of  his  life,  that  of 
deciding  which  side  he  should  defend  in  the  coming 
great  conflict.  One  of  his  soldiers,  Randolph  McKim, 
in  speaking  of  the  struggle,  said:  “Never,  in  any  of 
his  great  battles — Chancellorsville,  Sharpsburg,  Get- 
tysburg, The  Wilderness,  or  Petersburg — was  his 
great  soul  so  shaken  as  on  that  night  in  his  chamber 
at  Arlington  when  this  momentous  decision  was 
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trembling  in  the  balance.  One  question  alone 
presented  itself  to  his  great  soul,  What  is  my  duty? 
He  put  aside  ambitions,  personal  inclination,  every 
selfish  interest.  Nothing  weighed  in  the  balance  at 
that  supreme  moment  but  the  purest,  highest,  most 
unselfish  motives.” 

That  through  a sense  of  loyalty  and  duty  he 
decided  which  side  to  defend  in  the  war  is  shown  by 
a letter  he  wrote  to  his  sister,  in  which  he  said: 
“ With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  American  citizen,  I have 
not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  raise  my  hand 
against  my  relatives,  my  children,  my  home.” 
Virginia  was  his  birthplace,  so  Lee  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  joined 
the  army  of  the  South. 

General  Lee’s  idea  of  life  was  to  do  his  duty  at 
whatsoever  cost,  and  to  try  to  help  others  do  theirs. 
In  his  army  satchel,  in  his  own  handwriting,  was 
found  a paper  bearing  these  noble  words,  which  had 
been  the  guide  of  his  life:  “There  is  a true  glory  and 
a true  honor;  the  glory  of  duty  done,  the  honor  of 
integrity  of  principle.” 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  a man  indifferent  to 
glory  and  free  from  jealousy  and  self-justification 
like  General  Lee.  When  there  was  an  argument  as 
to  the  rank  of  certain  generals,  he  said,  “0,  I care 
nothing  about  rank.  I am  willing  to  serve  anywhere 
that  I can  be  most  useful.”  And  he  meant  it,  for 
when  the  Virginia  troops,  were  transferred  to  the 
Confederacy,  and  Lee  did  not  understand  that  he 
was  to  retain  his  proper  rank,  he  was  quietly  making 
his  arrangements  to  enlist  as  a private  soldier. 

The  General  was  always  just  in  all  of  his  dealings 
and  ready  to  forgive.  On  one  occasion  when  he 
recommended  the  promotion  of  a certain  officer, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  that  officer  had  been  very 
free  in  criticising  the  General.  “The  question  is,” 
Lee  answered,  “Not  what  he  thinks  or  is  pleased  to 
say  about  me,  but  what  I think  about  him.” 

As  a soldier  Lee  was  humane,  self-restrained,  and 
strictly  observant  of  the  most  advanced  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  He  respected  the  noncombatant 
and  never  permitted  the  destruction  of  property. 
Referring  to  the  enemy,  a general  said  in  Lee’s 
presence:  “I  wish  they  were  all  dead.”  Lee  said: 
“How  can  you  say  so.  General?  Now  I wish  they 
were  all  at  home,  attendng  to  their  own  business, 
leaving  us  to  do  the  same.” 

That  Lee  was  charitable  is  proved  by  this  incident 
related  by  one  of  his  friends.  Seeing  Lee  one  day 
talking  at  his  gate  with  a stranger  to  whom,  as  he 
finished,  he  gave  some  money,  the  friend  inquired 
who  the  stranger  was.  “That  is  one  of  our  old 
soldiers  in  necessitous  circumstances,”  he  replied. 


“To  whose  command  did  he  belong,”  inquired  the 
friend?  The  General  quietly  added,  “He  fought  on 
the  other  side,  but  we  must  not  remember  that 
against  him  now.” 

It  was  always  as  a parent,  not  merely  as  a military 
superior,  that  General  Lee  believed  in  controlling 
and  discipling  his  army.  With  him,  soldiers  were 
not  mere  pawns  and  tools  to  be  used  in  the  great 
game  of  war.  He  regularly  robbed  his  own  poorly 
supplied  mess  table  of  luxuries  which  friends  would 
send  him  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  his  ragged, 
suffering  boys  in  the  hospitals. 

General  Lee  was  not  wounded  during  the  war,  but 
it  was  not  because  he  took  undue  precautions  for 
his  personal  safety,  for  in  his  eagerness  to  overlook 
the  work  of  his  artillery  he  often  placed  himself  in 
a dangerous  position. 

How  General  Lee’s  soldiers  regarded  him  as  a 
man  of  character  is  set  forth  in  the  words  of  Major 
Stiles:  “We  never  criticised,  never  doubted  him; 
never  attributed  to  him  either  moral  error  or  mental 
weakness;  no,  not  even  in  our  sacred  hearts  or  most 
audacious  thoughts  I really  believe  it  would  have 
strained  and  blurred  our  strongest  and  clearest  con- 
ceptions of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
to  have  entertained,  even  for  a moment,  the  thought 
that  he  had  ever  acted  from  any  other  than  the 
purest  and  loftiest  motive.  I never  but  once  heard 
of  such  a suggestion,  and  then  it  so  transported  the 
hearers  that  military  subordination  was  forgotten 
and  the  colonel  who  heard  it  rushed  with  drawn 
sword  against  the  major  general  who  made  it.” 
Lee’s  troops  loved,  trusted,  and  reverenced  him. 

This  statement  from  an  address  by  Gamaliel 
Bradford  gives  us  a true  conception  of  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Lee:  “Lee  had  one  intimate  Friend — 

God.  So  I think  we  may  conclude  that  the  cardinal 
fact  of  Lee’s  life  was  God.  . . . Everywhere  and  al- 
ways he  had  God  in  his  heart,  not  so  much  the  God 
of  power,  or  the  God  of  justice,  or  even  the  God  of 
beauty,  but  the  God  of  life,  tempering  the  austerity 
of  virtue,  sweetening  the  bitterness  of  failure,  above 
all,  breathing  loving-kindness  into  the  intolerable 
hell  of  war.  There  have  been  fierce  saints  who  were 
fighters.  There  have  been  gentle  saints  who  were 
martyrs.  It  is  rare  to  find  a soldier  making  war — 
stern  war — with  the  pity,  the  tenderness,  the  sym- 
pathy of  a true  follower  of  Christ.” 

The  General  was  unusually  happy  in  his  domestic 
life,  and  his  tender  devotion  to  his  wife  and  children 
is  an  inspiration.  One  thing  alone  interrupted  his 
domestic  joys  and  that  was  absence  from  home,  which 
the  service  of  his  country  demanded. 

A friend  of  Lee’s  said:  “He  loved  children  and 
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children  loved  him,  which  is  surely  the  most  flattering 
and  conclusive  evidence  as  to  character.”  The  little 
children  always  hailed  his  approach  with  glee — his 
sincerity,  kindliness  of  nature,  and  cordial  manner 
attracting  their  unreserved  confldence. 

After  the  war  the  great  General  received  many 
tempting  offers  in  this  country  and  abroad.  To  one 
attractive  offer  he  made  this  reply:  “I  am  grateful, 
but  I have  a self-imposed  task  which  I must  ac- 
complish. I have  led  the  young  men  of  the  South 
in  battle.  I have  seen  many  of  them  die  on  the  field; 
I shall  devote  my  remaining  energies  to  training 
young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life” 

Thus  the  greatest  commander  of  his  time  and  one 
of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  world,  with  offers 
that  might  have  allured  even  him  with  all  his 
modesty,  turned  his  back  on  the  world.  Guided  by 
the  lamp  with  which  duty  appeared  to  light  the  way, 
he  quietly  rode  to  that  little  town  in  Rockbridge 
County  to  devote  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to 
fitting  the  sons  of  his  old  soldiers  to  meet  the  exac- 
tions of  the  coming  time. 

One  afternoon  in  the  early  autumn,  on  his  old  war 
horse.  General  Lee  rode  into  Lexington  alone  and 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Washington  College  at  a 
salary  that  was  a mere  pittance.  It  was  a college 
broken  in  fortune  and  hope.  The  buildings  had  been 
pillaged  and  defaced,  the  library  scattered,  and  the 
small  faculty  disorganized. 

Hardly  anything  in  the  man’s  character  is  grander 
than  the  way  in  which  he  instantly  adapted  himself 
to  new  circumstances  and  began  to  work  as  a loyal 
and  devoted  citizeh,  even  when  the  United  States 
still  refused  him  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. The  importance  of  his  influence  in  this  regard, 
over  his  friends  and  family,  over  his  old  soldiers, 
over  every  Southern  man  and  woman  cannot  be 
exaggerated. 

The  years  of  Lee’s  life  after  the  war  are  radiant 
with  a serene  light  undimmed  by  one  word  or  act 
which  his  devoted  people  would  wish  to  blot  from 
the  record.  As  the  leader  and  model  of  his  people 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  he  committed  no 
error  that  anyone  has  been  able  to  discover. 

In  his  college  work.  General  Lee  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  each  and  every  student  and  gave  his  time 
unsparingly  to  their  needs.  To  a minister  of  Lexing- 
ton, he  said:  “I  shall  be  disappointed,  sir — I shall 
fail  in  the  leading  object  that  brought  me  here — 
unless  these  young  men  all  become  consistent 
Christians.” 

He  could  not  tolerate  idleness  and  believed  that  a 
student  who  did  not  work  did  harm  both  to  himself 
and  to  others.  When  a student  asked  for  a copy  of 
the  printed  rules  of  the  college,  Lee  replied:  “We 


have  no  printed  rules.  We  have  but  one  rule  here, 
and  it  is  that  every  student  must  be  a gentleman.” 
Lee’s  reproof  was  firm,  yet  kind,  and  often  even 
melting  in  its  tenderness;  and  his  appeals — always 
addressed  to  the  noblest  motives,  were  irresistible. 
As  Dr.  Bradford  said:  “What  counted  with  all  these 
young  men  was  his  personal  influence,  and  he  knew 
it.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was  creating  or  re-creating  a 
great  nation  still.  His  patience,  his  courage,  his 
attitude  toward  the  future,  his  perfect  forgiveness, 
his  large  magnanimity,  above  all,  his  hope,  were 
reflected  in  the  eager  hearts  about  him  and  from 
them  spread  wide  over  the  bruised  and  beaten  South, 
which  stood  so  sorely  in  need  of  all  these  things.” 

Lee  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  presidency  of  the 
college.  During  the  years  of  his  leadership  the 
number  of  students  was  quadrupled,  and  the  en- 
dowment of  the  institution  was  increased  many 
fold.  He  found  it  a college,  and  left  it  a university, 
worthy  of  the  proud  title  which  links  the  names  of 
two  great  Americans — Washington  and  Lee. 

“Like  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  his  life  pierced 
the  storm-tossed  clouds  of  reconstruction  and 
lighted  the  way  for  the  sons  of  the  South,  seeking 
the  pathway  of  knowledge;  by  precept  and  example 
taught  them  life  was  not  a failure,  that  defeat  was 
only  the  spur  for  higher  endeavor,  led  them  away 
from  the  valley  of  despair  to  the  sun-kissed  mountain 
peaks  of  renewed  hopes  and  courage  for  the  battle 
of  life  before  them.” 


PEGRAM’S  BRIGADE  AT  SPOTSYLVANIA. 

BY  GEORGE  Q.  PEYTON,  PRIVATE  COMPANY  A,  13TH 
VIRGINIA  INFANTRY,  RAPIDAN,  VA. 

Pegram’s  Brigade  was  composed  of  five  regiments 
of  Virginia  infantry,  the  13th,  31st,  49th,  52nd,  and 
58th  regiments.  It  spent  the  winter  of  1863-64  on 
picket  duty  at  Somerville’s  Ford,  on  the  Rapidan 
River,  where  the  men  had  a very  quiet  time.  The 
Yankee  cavalry  occupied  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  and  each  side  declared  a truce  and  did  not 
molest  the  other.  They  became  so  friendly  that 
they  often  exchanged  papers  and  other  things.  This 
was  kept  up  until  the  armies  moved. 

At  sundown  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Yankee 
pickets  began  firing  at  us,  and  we  knew  that  some- 
thing was  up.  The  next  morning  they  were  gone, 
and  we  followed  on  the  4th.  We  started  from  the 
river  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  marched 
about  six  miles  and  went  into  camp.  That  is,  we 
lay  down  on  the  ground  and  went  to  sleep.  About 
midnight  we  were  aroused  and  started  back  to 
Somerville.  We  were  told  that  the  Yankees  crossed 
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after  we  left  and  we  must  go  and  drive  them  back. 
We  marched  very  rapidly  and  got  to  the  river  about 
sunrise,  and  not  a Yankee  in  sight  anywhere.  Just 
imagine  our  thoughts.  We  lay  down  on  the  sand 
and  went  to  sleep.  About  twelve  o’clock  we  started 
back  and  got  to  our  line  of  battle  about  eleven 
o’clock  that  night.  The  brigade  had  been  in  a big 
fight  that  day,  and  early  the  next  morning  the 
Yankees  made  another  attempt  to  break  our  line. 
After  about  three  hours’  hard  work,  we  drove  them 
back.  General  Pegram  was  severely  wounded,  and 
did  not  get  well  for  four  months.  Our  men  were 
behind  a breastwork  made  of  rails,  rotten  logs  and 
stumps.  This  was  not  bullet  proof,  but  it  helped 
a heap. 

About  four  o’clock  we  heard  heavy  firing  on  our 
right,  and  then  it  suddenly  ceased.  Gordon’s 
Brigade  had  charged  and  captured  the  Yankee 
breastworks,  but  did  not  hold  it,  and  we  were  called 
on  to  help  retake  it.  All  right!  we  piled  over  the 
stumps  and  went  with  the  general.  The  Yanks  had 
got  back  in  the  works  and  saluted  us  with  a heavy 
fire  of  musketry,  but  we  were  so  close  that  nearly 
all  their  bullets  went  over  our  heads.  We  captured 
several  flags,  a good  many  prisoners,  and  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  knapsacks,  haversacks,  guns,  fry- 
ing pans,  and  a lot  of  heavy  tin  cups.  Our  company 
got  thirteen  frying  pans.  Colonel  Hoffman’s  horse 
was  killed  with  his  head  over  the  top  of  the 
works. 

We  lay  down  in  front  of  the  works  and  went  to 
sleep.  About  ten  o’clock  we  were  suddenly  roused 
by  a terrific  fire  of  musketry  right  in  our  faces.  We 
jumped  up  and  I took  down  the  hill  toward  our 
breastworks.  I was  making  two-forty  time  when 
I met  the  Colonel  face  to  face.  He  had  a cavalry 
saber  about  five  feet  long,  and  was  waving  it  like 
a man  mowing  grass  with  a scythe  blade.  He  made 
a motion  at  me  and  I went  back  and  knelt  down 
between  two  old  fellows  that  did  not  run.  The 
next  morning  we  found  that  nearly  the  whole  brigade 
had  run  clear  back  to  our  line.  Of  course,  I kept  my 
mouth  shut.  We  also  got  a lot  of  sugar  and  coffee, 
something  we  had  not  seen  for  a long  time.  We 
threw  up  some  more  stumps  and  logs.  In  the 
evening  we  heard  loud  cheering  on  our  left,  and 
presently  General  Lee  and  his  staff  came  riding  down 
the  line.  We  left  the  line  and  stood  by  the  road  until 
Lee  got  by.  About  dark  we  started  to  move  to  the 
right  and  spent  the  whole  night  marching  and  counter 
marching.  We  would  take  a few  steps,  stop  and  go 
back;  take  a few  more  and  go  back.  About  daybreak 
we  got  straightened  out,  and  then  we  went  like  race 
horses.  We  heard  that  Grant  had  left  our  front  and 


was  trying  to  get  to  Spotsylvania  Courthouse  ahead 
of  us,  and  General  Lee  was  trying  to  head  him  off. 
Our  pioneers  had  cut  a new  road  through  a body  of 
large  trees.  The  woods  were  on  fire  on  both  sides 
of  the  road,  and  it  was  terrible  going  through  the 
smoke  and  fire.  The  men  broke  down,  some  fainted, 
and  we  thought  that  we  would  never  get  to  the  end 
of  the  woods,  but  in  four  or  five  hours  we  came  out 
into  a wheat  field  and  rejoiced  to  see  something  green 
again.  Some  of  our  men  knew  where  we  were,  and 
said  it  was  Todd’s  Tavern.  We  rested  about  ten 
minutes  and  started  again. 

In  a few  minutes  we  came  to  a wide,  well-traveled 
road,  and  were  told  that  it  was  the  Catharpin,  and 
that  it  led  to  Fredericksburg.  We  went  up  Cathar- 
pin Hill,  and  were  told  that  if  a team  could  pull  a 
load  up  Catharpin  Hill,  it  could  get  to  Fredericks- 
burg, so  we  took  fresh  courage  and  went  on  rapidly. 
We  marched  until  sundown,  when  we  reached  our 
lines  at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse.  We  had  beat 
Grant,  but  by  a very  small  margin.  One  of  his 
corps  formed  in  column  of  brigades  and  was  within  a 
quarter  mile  of  the  road  to  Spotsylvania  when  Ker- 
shaw’s Division  of  South  Carolinians  double-quicked 
down  the  road  in  front  of  them.  They  pulled  the 
billets  from  between  the  rails  and  got  down  behind 
them.  General  Jeb  Stuart  led  them  and  told  them 
not  to  fire  until  the  Yankees  got  close.  I was  in 
prison  with  some  of  these  men,  and  they  told  me  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  General  Stuart  they  would  have 
left  the  fence  before  the  Yankees  got  there.  A 
whole  corps,  numbering  at  least  thirty-five  thousand 
men,  came  out  of  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  a 
naked  field  and  advanced  to  attack  them.  They 
waited  until  they  got  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
fence  and  then  they  let  them  have  it.  There  was 
so  many  of  them  that  the  ones  behind  pushed  the 
ones  in  front  over  the  fence  and  several  were  killed 
with  bayonets.  When  the  Yanks  began  to  give 
way,  it  soon  became  a perfect  mass,  and  they  ran 
back  to  the  woods  from  whence  they  came.  Their 
officers  tried  to  get  them  to  advance  again,  but  they 
would  not  move  a step.  I went  over  this  ground  on 
the  19th  day  of  May,  when  General  Ewell  tried  to 
capture  Grant’s  wagon  train,  and  I never  saw  such 
a horrid  sight.  The  Yankee  dead  had  been  piled  up 
like  cord  wood,  just  a little  dirt  had  been  thrown  on 
them  and  rains  had  washed  this  off  and  their  heads 
and  feet  were  all  sticking  out  on  each  side. 

Kershaw  had  seven  small  brigades  with  perhaps 
nine  thousand  men,  all  South  Carolinians.  During 
the  day,  which  was  Sunday,  we  passed  several  groups 
of  women  and  children,  but  I did  not  see  a single  man. 
On  the  9th  and  10th  of  May  we  were  held  in  reserve. 
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The  Yanks  would  begin  a heavy  artillery  fire,  and  • 
send  over  a rain  of  solid  shot  and  shells.  When  this 
stopped  a drum  would  beat  and  here  they  would 
come,  charging  our  works.  We  started  in  the  morn- 
ing behind  our  right,  and  wherever  the  Yanks  wanted 
to  break  over,  we  double-quicked  there  to  meet 
them.  They  tried  this  at  four  places,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  over  at  one  place.  They  broke 
over  where  Doles’  Georgia  Brigade  was,  and  captured 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  but  Gordon’s  Brigade 
charged  and  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter. 
We  lost  some  men  by  curiosity.  Wherever  the 
Yanks  tried  to  break  over  and  we  went  to  stop  them, 
several  men  would  run  ahead  to  see  if  they  got  over, 
and  several  of  these  were  wounded.  One,  a lieutenant, 
got  both  legs  shot  off  by  a cannon  ball.  The  last 
attempt  they  made  was  at  our  extreme  left,  when 
they  charged  the  Texans.  They  tried  so  hard  here 
that  one  of  our  regiments  had  to  reenforce  the  Texans 
before  they  could  whip  them. 

Soon  after  dark  we  started  back  to  our  old  position. 
All  day,  when  we  expected  every  minute  to  go  into 
action,  you  never  heard  a sound,  but  just  as  soon  as 
as  we  tuAied  our  back  on  the  breastworks,  you 
never  heard  such  noise.  The  men  whistled,  sang 
songs,  told  jokes,  and  acted  like  a lot  of  boys  just  out 
of  school.  We  had  been  going  all  day  and  were  tired 
and  footsore.  I also  lost  my  new  tin  cup  which  I 
got  from  the  Yanks  at  Locust  Grove. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  we  were  sent  to  relieve 
Doles’  Brigade,  where  the  Yanks  had  run  over  them 
the  day  before.  This  was  in  a piece  of  small  pines, 
and  these  were  nearly  all  cut  down  like  it  had  been 
done  by  a mowing  machine.  There  was  a battery 
just  to  the  left  of  the  small  pines,  which  were  a foot 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  they  were  shot  down  by 
cannon  balls,  but  in  front  the  ground  was  blue  with 
dead  and  wounded  Yankees.  The  wounded  were 
crying  piteously  for  water,  and  some  of  our  men 
started  to  carry  them  some,  but  the  Yankee  sharp- 
shooters ordered  them  to  go  back  or  they  would 
shoot  them.  There  were  eleven  of  our  poor  fellows 
laid  out  to  be  buried.  We  were  told  that  General 
Sedgwick,  of  Grant’s  army,  was  making  fun  of  one  of 
his  men  for  dodging  balls  when  he  was  killed  by  one 
of  our  sharpshooters.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
generals  Grant  had. 

We  did  not  stay  long  at  this  place,  but  went  back 
to  where  we  had  stayed  at  night,  a gulley  in  an  old 
field.  It  began  to  rain  about  ten  o’clock,  and  rained 
all  day.  The  morning  of  the  12th  of  May  dawned 
dark  and  rainy.  We  got  up  as  soon  as  we  could  see, 
packed  our  tents,  and  started  to  cook  breakfast,  when 
we  were  ordered  to  “fall  in”  immediately.  As  soon 


as  the  line  formed,  we  moved  to  the  spot  where  we 
had  relieved  Doles,  but  now  all  was  silent,  the  dead 
and  wounded  were  gone,  and  the  firing  had  stopped. 
We  had  been  there  but  a few  minutes  when  the 
battery  on  our  left  turned  their  guns  around  and 
commenced  firing  obliquely  to  our  rear.  As  we  did 
not  understand  this  maneuver,  we  called  to  them 
that  they  were  firing  into  our  own  men,  but  they 
knew  more  than  we  did  and  kept  on  firing.  They 
stopped  after  firing  a few  times,  and  we  were  im- 
mediately called  to  “Attention !”  Then  “ Right  face, 
forward,  march.”  We  marched  about  fifty  yards. 
“File  right”  again,  and  marched  about  a hundred 
yards.  We  then  saw  General  Lee,  General  Ewell, 
General  Gordon,  and  lots  of  aides  and  couriers.  We 
halted  when  we  got  opposite  to  General  Lee,  who 
rode  up  to  our  front  and  told  us  that  his  line  was 
broken  and  he  wanted  us  to  retake  it.  “I  will  lead 
you,”  he  said.  To  this  we  objected,  and  told  him 
that  we  would  do  what  he  wanted,  but  he  must  not 
go.  As  he  did  not  want  to  go  back.  General  Gordon 
told  him,  “General,  these  men  are  Virginians,  and  will 
do  anything  you  want  done,  so  you  must  go  back.” 
Seeing  that  he  was  not  going,  a private  stepped  out 
from  the  49th  and,  taking  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  led 
him  to  the  rear. 

Right  in  front  of  us  was  a thick  piece  of  old  field 
pines  and  all  this  time  bullets  were  coming  out  of 
these  pines  and  rattling  against  some  farm  buildings 
right  behind  us.  The  order  was  given  “Double 
quick,  forward!”  and  we  plunged  into  the  pines. 
They  were  full  of  Yankees,  who  jumped  up  and  com- 
menced shooting  at  us.  We  were  so  astonished  that 
we  just  gave  a loud  yell  and  rushed  at  them.  We 
ran  them  out  of  the  pines,  down  a hill,  through  a 
piece  of  large  oaks,  over  a line  of  breastworks  behind 
our  works  that  they  had  captured,  through  a swamp 
that  had  been  trampled  into  a quagmire,  and  which 
was  about  knee  deep,  then  up  a long,  naked  hill  to 
our  old  front  line.  This  line  was  full  of  Yankees, 
and  we  got  close  enough  to  almost  read  the  letters  on 
their  caps  that  showed  what  command  they  belonged 
to.  Seeing  that  they  were  about  to  fire,  we  fell  on 
our  faces  and  most  of  their  balls  went  over  our  heads. 
As  soon  as  they  fired,  we  jumped  up,  went  for  them, 
and  they  got  out  in  a hurry.  We  followed  only  a 
short  distance  and  then  went  on  up  our  old  line  of 
breastworks.  These  were  made  like  hogpens,  about 
sixteen  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  They  were  full 
of  Yankees,  who  hopped  out  as  we  came  to  them  and 
took  to  the  rear.  We  ran  them  out  until  we  came  to 
where  they  had  built  a work  across  this  line,  and  as 
our  line  was  pretty  long  and  thin,  we  stopped  and 
were  ordered  to  get  in  the  pits.  We  had  hardly  gotten 
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in  when  they  charged  us  from  the  outside.  They 
rolled  over  the  side  of  the  pits  like  an  avalanche,  and 
when  they  rolled  over  the  front,  we  rolled  out  at  the 
rear.  We  were  making  good  time  going  down  a hill 
to  a piece  of  big  oak  trees  when  our  officers  ran  in 
front  and  turned  us  back.  We  turned  around,  gave 
them  a volley  and  started  for  them.  They  did  not 
wait  for  us  to  get  to  the  pits  when  they  scrambled 
over  the  back  side,  and  they  did  not  charge  us  again 
that  day.  They  poured  in  a heavy  fire  all  day,  and 
we  lost  a lot  of  men.  We  recaptured  four  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  one  of  our  men,  who  had  been  to  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  took  some  men  and  ran 
one  of  the  recaptured  guns  up  to  the  pits  and  began 
firing  on  the  enemy  in  front.  Captain  Garber,  of  the 
artillery,  also  came  with  two  men,  and  I was  sent  to 
help  them.  We  fired  several  times  when  the  Institute 
man  was  badly  wounded  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  Captain  Garber’s  men  was  wounded,  and  our 
artillery  had  to  cease  firing.  About  this  time  an 
officer  rode  up  in  the  woods  behind  us  and  said: 
“General  Ewell  says  if  you  will  hold  this  place  fifteen 
minutes  that  he  will  have  five  brigades  here  to  help 
you.”  “All  right,  we  will  hold  it  or  die  trying.” 
After  about,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a week,  I saw  a lot 
of  hats  down  in  the  woods  and,  hurrah ! three  brigades 
had  come  to  help  us!  We  scrambled  back  into  the 
pits  and  got  down  behind  the  logs.  After  we  got 
settled  in  the  pits,  we  could  see  the  Yanks  working 
like  beavers  building  a breastwork  across  from  our 
line  to  their  line,  and  behind  this  work  they  were  as 
thick  as  bees  pouring  a stream  of  bullets  into  us. 
We  soon  found  that  we  could  not  raise  our  heads 
above  the  top  of  the  pit  without  danger  of  being 
killed.  Two  of  our  men  were  shot  in  a few  minutes. 
Their  artillery  also  kept  up  a steady  fire.  On  top  of 
the  walls  of  the  pits  our  men  had  placed  big  logs, 
with  a crack  under  them  to  fire  through.  A cannon 
ball  cut  the  log  in  two  and  the  log  rolled  down  on  us. 
It  rained  all  day  and  the  mud  and  water  in  the  pit 
was  shoe  deep.  When  the  men  who  came  to  help  us 
got  in  the  pit,  they  would  not  believe  that  the  men 
building  the  breastwork  were  Yankees,  and  a curly- 
headed  colonel  crawled  out  behind  to  find  out. 
He  only  took  two  steps  when  he  was  saluted  with 
a shower  of  balls.  He  scrambled  back  in  a hurry. 

We  had  been  in  the  pits  only  a short  time  when 
we  received  orders  that  our  ammunition  was  getting 
low  and  only  a few  men  must  shoot.  There  were 
four  men  in  our  pit  who  would  not  stop  shooting  and 
begged  us  for  cartridges  so  they  could  keep  on. 
As  I was  not  anxious  to  shoot,  I gave  them  nearly  all 
I had.  I sat  down  on  a knapsack  to  keep  me  out  of 
the  mud,  stood  my  gun  up  between  my  knees,  and 
went  to  sleep,  from  which  I was  suddenly  awakened 


by  a ball  striking  the  ramrod.  I suppose  this  ball 
struck  something  and  glanced,  as  there  were  no  men 
in  the  pits  between  us  and  the  angle,  which  was 
about  fifty  -yards  to  our  left.  As  several  of  us  were 
separated  from  our  company,  about  dark  we  started 
to  find  it,  and  located  it  only  a few  yards  to  the  left. 
We  put  out  videttes  in  front  as  soon  as  it  got  dark, 
and  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.  I was  awakened  by 
one  of  the  videttes  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
who  said  that  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  open,  and 
asked  me  to  take  his  place.  I do  not  suppose  that 
many  people  would  hanker  for  the  place,  as  it  was 
only  a few  yards  from  the  Yankees  but  I went  out 
and  stayed  all  night.  Soon  after  I got  out  there,  I 
saw  our  men  crawl  out  of  the  pits  and  take  off  down 
toward  the  woods.  The  man  next  to  me  saw  them 
too,  and  came  and  told  me.  I told  him  that  I knew 
it.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  am  going  too.”  I told  him 
that  I was  not  going  until  I got  orders,  “Well,”  he 
said,  “I’m  going,  orders  or  no  orders.”  Just  then 
Captain  Randolph,  who  had  command  of  the  picket 
line,  came  up  and  told  him  if  he  left  the  line  he  would 
shoot  him.  He  told  the  Captain  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  his  regiment  and  he  would  not  take  orders 
from  him.  “All  right,”  said  the  Captain,  “but  if 
you  start  to  leave  this  line,  I will  shoot  you  sure.” 
The  Captain  went  on  down  the  line  and  the  man 
waited  until  he  got  out  of  sight  and  crawled  over  the 
breastwork  and  I saw  him  no  more.  It  was  so  dark 
you  could  not  see  very  far.  As  soon  as  it  began  to 
get  light  the  Yankees  commenced  to  fire  at  us,  and 
we  got  in  the  pits.  There  were  very  few  men  on  the 
line.  By  the  time  the  sun  was  shining,  the  Yankee 
pickets  were  firing  right  fast.  The  Captain  waved  to 
the  men  down  the  line,  we  scrambled  out  of  the  pits 
and  left.  We  found  the  guns  that  we  had  recaptured 
yesterday  lying  right  where  we  captured  them.  The 
caissons  and  the  ammunition  chests  were  lying  there 
turned  upside  down,  with  the  horses  all  hitched  up, 
flat  on  their  backs.  I heard  that  the  artillery  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  works  the  night  before  and  was 
rushed  back  when  the  attack  was  made,  and  I sup- 
pose the  caissons  were  turned  over  in  trying  to  get 
them  in  the  works.  I was  told  that  a man  was  sent 
with  forty  men  (soldiers)  to  drag  the  captured  guns 
away,  but  he  said  that  he  couldn’t  get  them  to  do 
anything,  and  all  finally  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

In  connection  with  this  fight  there  were  some  in- 
cidents out  of  the  ordinary.  After  our  interview  with 
General  Lee  and  we  plunged  into  those  pines,  we 
were  so  astonished  that  we  did  not  believe  the  men 
who  jumped  up  were  Yankees,  and  we  ran  them  out 
before  we  knew  who  they  were.  Lying  at  the  foot 
of  our  reserved  line  was  a wounded  Federal  officer, 
and  one  of  our  officers  asked  him  if  those  men  running ' 
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were  Union  men  or  Confederates?  On  learning  that 
they  were  Union  men,  he  said,  “Fire  away,  boys,” 
and  a good  many  of  us  fired  our  first  shots  then.  A 
Yankee  officer  was  standing  on  our  reserved  work 
waving  a flag.  One  of  our  men  shot  him  and  took 
the  flag.  It  proved  to  be  the  flag  of  the  23rd  North 
Carolina  Regiment.  One  of  our  men  had  his  arm 
shattered  at  the  elbow,  and  another  wounded  man 
was  helping  him  off.  Seeing  a nice  looking  haversack 
on  a dead  Yankee,  and  thinking  that  it  might  have 
some  coffee  in  it,  they  brought  it  off.  Upon  opening 
it  at  the  hospital,  they  found  a Virginia  flag  that  had 
been  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Harrisonburg  to 
the  10th  Virginia  Regiment. 

We  had  to  charge  up  a long,  naked  hill  in  front  of 
the  works,  the  Yankees  had  caputred  on  our  ex- 
treme right,  and  we  lost  a great  many  men.  Our 
color  bearer  was  badly  wounded.  Lieutenant  Quarles 
grabbed  the  flag,  but  was  soon  killed.  A boy  who 
had  run  away  from  home,  I suppose,  and  who  spent 
the  winter  with  us  at  Somerville’s  Ford,  grabbed  the 
flag  when  the  lieutenant  was  killed,  and  carried  it 
straight  over  the  breastworks,  and  he  carried  it  all 
that  day  and  until  the  color  bearer  came  back  in 
September.  He  did  not  look  to  be  more  than  sixteen 
years  old. 

Now  in  this  fight  we  thought  that  we  had  done 
something  great.  The  London  Times  had  a cor- 
respondent named  Russell  at  General  Lee’s  head- 
quarters, and  we  watched  anxiously  to  see  what  he 
would  say  about  it.  To  our  great  chagrin  he  did  not 
say  anything,  and  if  you  will  read  General  Gordon’s 
book,  he  does  not  even  name  Pegram’s  Brigade.  He 
gives  all  the  credit  to  “my  command.” 

Now,  the  recapture  of  this  line  restored  General 
Lee’s  lines,  and  if  they  had  not  been  restored  Grant 
could  have  gone  on  to  Richmond.  Hancock’s  Corps 
had  penetrated  nearly  a mile  behind  General  Lee 
when  we  stopped  him 

In  his  “History  of  the  Civil  War,”  Lossing  gives 
Grant’s  losses  as  follows:  Wilderness — killed,  5,597; 
wounded  21,469;  missing  10,667.  Spotsylvania — 
killed,  4,177 ; wounded,  19,687,  missing,  2,577.  Total, 
64,174. 


CONCESSIONS  MADE  FOR  UNION. 

In  the  following,  taken  from  the  Southern  Church- 
man, organ  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  published  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  “Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
author  of  the  standard  history  of  that  State,  makes 
correction  of  a story  of  the  general  convention  of  the 
Church  of  1865,  along  with  some  connected  facts 
regarding  Bishop  Atkinson. 

“The  circumstances  of  the  return  of  the  Southern 


bishops  to  the  Church  organization  of  the  United 
States,  as  given  by  Captain  Ashe  in  his  history  are  not 
told  in  the  contemporary  newspaper  accounts  and 
probably  do  not  appear  in  the  official  minutes,  but 
doubtless  were  obtained  from  Bishop  Atkinson 
personally,  and,  of  course,  are  absolutely  authentic. 
Following  is  an  extract  from  Ashe’s  ‘History  of 
North  Carolina’: 

“‘The  various  religious  denominations,  having 
severed  their  relations  with  those  of  the  North,  re- 
mained in  that  condition;  but  the  Episcopal  Church 
had  somewhat  of  a territorial  character,  and  on  the 
passing  away  of  the  Confederate  States  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  should  be  done  about  the  Protestant 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  Some  of  the 
Diocesan  Councils  were  held  in  May,  1865,  but 
nothing  was  determined  by  them.  The  General 
Council  was  to  meet  in  November,  while  the  Tri- 
ennial Convention  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  was  to  meet  in  October....  The  presiding 
bishop  on  July  12  urged  the  bishops  of  the  Southern 
States  to  attend.  The  meeting  was  to  be  at  Phila- 
dephia  where  ‘Beauty  and  Booty’  had  been  placarded 
as  the  incentive  for  enlistment,  where  Phillips  Brooks 
had  preached  his  violent  sermons,  and  where,  on 
May  6,  the  Episcopal  Recorder  had  demanded  that 
some  of  the  leading  bishops  and  clergy  in  the  South 
should  be  hanged,  a sentiment  that  found  expression 
likewise  in  other  Church  papers.  The  invitation  of 
Bishop  Hopkins,  however,  appealed  to  brotherly  love, 
and  Bishop  Atkinson  deemed  it  his  duty  to  propose 
reunion;  and  the  State  Council  elected  delegates  to 
Philadelphia  as  well  as  to  Augusta. 

“Bishop  Atkinson  attended  at  Philadelphia, 
October,  1865,  but  when  urged  to  put  on  his  robes 
and  appear  with  the  Northern  bishops,  he  declined, 
but  took  his  seat  in  the  body  of  the  Church;  later,  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  take  his  seat  as  a bishop,  along 
with  Bishop  Lay,  of  Arkansas, — and  the  ‘Gloria  in 
Excelsis’  was  sung.  There  was  a resolution  for  a 
joint  service  of  thanksgiving  on  the  restoration  of 
peace.  It  contained  an  emphatic  sentence  touching 
the  reestablishment  of  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bishops. 
During  the  discussion.  Bishops  Atkinson  and  Lay  had 
absented  themselves.  When  the  House  next  met,  it 
became  known  that  these  Southern  bishops  would 
not  join  in  that  service.  The  resolution  was  at  once 
reconsidered,  and  Bishop  Atkinson  was  appealed  to. 
He  said:  ‘We  are  thankful  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  but  we  are  not  thankful  for  the  reestablishing 
of  the  authority  of  the  national  government  over  all 
the  land.  We  acquiesce  in  that  result.  But  we  can- 
not say  we  are  thankful.  We  labored  and  prayed  for 
a very  different  termination.  I am  willing  to  say  I 
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am  thankful  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the 
country  and  unity  of  the  Church.’ 

“‘At  once  the  resolutions  were  modified,  merely 
to  a day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  return  of  peace  and  the  unity  of  the  Church.’ 
While  Bishop  Atkinson’s  action  did  not  at  first  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  that  communion  in  the 
States,  he  was  so  revered  and  beloved  and  the  purity 
of  his  motives  and  purposes  were  so  evident,  that 
eventually  all  bowed  in  submission;  and  so  it  came 
about  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  South  passed 
away,  the  Southern  Dioceses  returning  to  the  Church 
of  the  United  States.” 

“Captain  Ashe  adds  this  comment  for  the  Southern 
Churchman: 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  was  Bishop  Atkinson 
who,  by  proposing  that  the  State  Church  Convention 
should  send  delegates  to  the  Triennial  Convention, 
led  the  way,  took  the  first  step  toward  the  reunion 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  His  personal 
conduct  had  ever  been  in  such  accord  with  his  ec- 
clesiastical duty — his  bearing  and  action  all  through 
life  had  ever  been  so  reasonable,  tender,  wise,  and  in 
conformity  with  his  sacred  calling — that  there  was 
blended  in  the  regard  and  esteem  of  the  people  both 
reverence  and  affection.  Indeed,  but  few  men  could 
have  ever  been  so  highly  regarded  in  life.  The  follow- 
ing incident  may  be  of  interest: 

‘“Wherever  the  army  halted,’  says  Sherman’s  aide 
in  his  story  of  the  great  march,  ‘almost  every  inch  of 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings  was  poked 
by  ramrods,  pierced  with  sabers,  or  upturned  by 
spades.  It  was  comical  to  see  a group  of  red-bearded 
veterans  punching  the  unoffending  earth.  Nothing 
escaped  the  observation  of  these  sharp-witted 
soldiers.’  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  comical,  but 
at  others  it  was  tragical. 

“The  venerable  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  that  period, 
Thomas  Atkinson,  being  at  his  home  at  Wadesboro, 
on  March  3,  when  the  Federals  entered  the  town,  sat 
down  quietly  at  his  books  in  his  library,  having  asked 
the  others  of  his  family  to  remain  in  a room  in  the 
rear  of  the  building.  A soldier  having  knocked  at  the 
door,  he  opened  it.  He  at  once,  with  many  oaths, 
demanded  my  watch,  which  I refused  to  give  him. 
He  then  drew  a pistol  and  presented  it  at  me,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  me  immediately  if  I did  not  sur- 
render it.  I still  refused,  and  the  altercation  becom- 
ing loud,  my  wife  heard  it,  ran  into  the  room,  and 
earnestly  besought  me  to  give  it  up,  which  I then  did. 
He  then  proceeded  to  rifie  our  trunks  and  drawers, 
took  some  of  my  clothing  from  these,  and  my  wife’s 
jewelry.’  ‘In  some  instances,’  adds  Bishop  Atkinson, 
‘defenseless  men  were  killed  for  plunder.’” 


“THE  SOUTH—AMERICA’S  HOPE.” 

Count  Herman  Keyserling,  philosopher  and  psy- 
chologist, world  traveler  and  author,  writes  in  the 
November  Atlantic  Monthly  that  the  South  is  the 
hope  of  America,  and  proceeds,  from  the  philoso- 
pher’s and  ethnologist’s  standpoint,  to  prove  his 
assertion. 

Writing  from  his  home  in  Germany,  Count  Key- 
serling says  he  was  struck  from  the  first  “with  the 
extraordinary  superiority  of  the  best  type  of  Virginia 
individual  as  compared  with  any  other  American, 
in  particular  the  native  of  the  North  and  East. 
Later,  I found  out  that  an  overwhelming  percentage 
of  all  Americans  who  have  played  and  are  still 
playing  a really  important  part  in  the  country  in 
the  sense  of  human  superiority  were  and  are  sons  of 
Virginia  and  the  adjacent  States.” 

Count  Keyserling  says  that  the  Puritan  tradition 
of  the  East  was  never  the  basis  for  a culture  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  world  has  always  used  the  word, 
but  the  cavalier  tradition  of  Virginia  is  the  ideal 
basis.  The  superiority  of  the  Vrginians  is  due,  the 
count  thinks,  to  the  stock  from  which  they  sprang, 
but  to  an  even  greater  extent  it  is  due  to  the  tra- 
dition that  still  lives,  the  tradition  of  greatness  and 
superiority.  What  operates  in  favor  of  the  Virginian 
and  the  Southerner  of  the  same  tradition  is  that 
America’s  future  greatness  must  rest  on  her  culture 
and  the  innate  culture  of  the  Southerners  will 
develop,  in  time,  to  the  “predominance  of  the 
superior  human  type.” 

* * * 

The  count  asks  the  question  how  the  South  can 
possibly  mean  so  much  to  America’s  future  since  it 
is  “backward”  and  civilization  seems  sure  to  con- 
tinue on  the  lines  of  rationalization  and  industriali- 
zation; he  grants  that  the  country  is  poor,  it  is  not 
industrialized,  and  the  Southerner  is  slow  by  nature. 
His  answer  is  that  the  very  slowness  of  the  South- 
erner is  what  makes  him  anticipate  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  South. 

Count  Keyserling  sets  up  the  contention  that  the 
theory  of  the  North  and  East  is  that  success  comes 
through  dynamics,  through  working  feverishly;  that 
if  one  only  works  a little  harder,  one  will  be  more 
successful.  The  Southerner,  upon  the  other  hand, 
fulfills  the  dictum  that  man  is  essentially  the  child 
of  the  earth,  even  though  he  rules  it;  that  the  South- 
erner realizes  that  there  is  no  lasting  happiness  for 
man  unless  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  rythm  of  the 
earth  and  that  the  only  state  that  can  endure  is  one 
which  is  comparatively  static.  That  is,  the  restless, 
feverish  dynamic  state  is  apt  to  fade  from  the  earth. 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  were  vanquished;  the  Huns 
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died  out  in  a short  while;  the  Normans  overran 
Europe  and  even  England,  but  the  Norman  culture 
was  absorbed  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  cultme  of 
England,  and  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  predomi- 
nate to-day  in  England.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
feverish  and  the  restless  people  who  predominate 
in  the  end,  but  the  more  static  people.  “Speed  is 
not  an  expression  of  strength  and  vitality,”  it  is  an 
expression  “merely  of  neurotic  restlessness.” 

The  Northerner  will  continue  to  exist,  Count 
Keyserling  grants,  but  "in  days  to  come  he  will  be 
recognized  as  the  poorest,  the  least  superior  type; 
he  will  mean  to  America  at  large  what  the  most 
narrow  type  of  Prussian  means  within  the  German 
nation.  The  Middle  West  will  in  all  likelihood 
continue  to  represent  America’s  national  foundation. 
But  if  a culture  develops  and  the  stress  is  laid  on 
culture,  then  the  hegemony  will  inevitably  pass  over 
to  the  South.  There  alone  can  there  be  a question 
of  an  enduring  culture.” — Macon  Telegraph. 

In  this  compliment  to  the  South  there  is  much  for 
sober  thought.  There  is  a strong  movement  to 
commercialize  the  South,  to  create  here  the  same 
money-seeking  atmosophere,  to  change  her  dis- 
tinctiveness into  a likeness  of  other  sections,  in  fact, 
to  destroy  those  characteristics  upon  which  our 
“culture”  depends.  Such  effort  should  be  com- 
batted and  the  South  should  remain  distinctive 
among  the  sections.  In  that  is  distinction  and  cul- 
ture and  hope  for  the  future. 


I VOW  TO  THEE,  MY  COUNTRY. 

I vow  to  thee,  my  country — all  earthly  things 
above — 

Entire  and  whole  and  perfect,  the  service  of  my  love; 

The  love  that  asks  no  questions;  the  love  that  stands 
the  test. 

That  lays  upon  the  altar  the  dearest  and  the  best; 

The  love  that  never  falters,  the  love  that  pays  the 
price. 

The  love  that  makes  undaunted  the  final  sacrifice. 

And  there’s  another  country.  I’ve  heard  of  long  ago — 

Most  dear  to  them  that  love  her,  most  great  to  them 
that  know. 

We  may  not  count  her  armies,  we  may  not  see  her 
King, 

Her  fortresss  is  a faithful  heart,  her  pride  is  suffering; 

And  soul  by  soul  and  silently  her  shining  bounds  in- 
crease. 

And  her  ways  are  ways  of  gentleness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.  — Sir  Cecil  Spring  Rice. 


THE  MANY  HOMES  OF  CONGRESS. 

BY  J.  L.  SHERARD  IN  CHARLOTTE  (N.  C.)  OBSERVER. 

The  first  session  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  in  the  new  and  permanent  Capital  of 
the  country  convened  at  Washington  on  November 
17,  1800.  Prior  to  that  historic  event,  the  national 
lawmaking  body  was  tossed  about  by  the  fortunes  of 
war  and  had  no  less  than  eight  different  meeting- 
places. 

As  congress  is  the  seat  of  government,  it  might  be 
said  that  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  in  1776,  the  country  has  had  the  following 
cities  as  its  capital:  Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and 
York,  in  Pennsylvania;  Princeton  and  Trenton,  in 
New  Jersey;  Annapolis  and  Baltimore,  in  Maryland; 
New  York  City  and  Washington. 

Following  the  declaration  of  its  independence,  the 
Continental  Congress  proceeded  to  hold  its  deliber- 
ations in  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  soon  driven  out  by 
an  alarming  turn  in  the  tide  of  war  against  the 
colonies.  The  British  army  began  its  movement 
across  New  Jersey  toward  Philadelphia,  the  “rebel 
capital,”  as  the  enemy  called  it,  and  in  this  period 
of  threatened  danger,  congress  adjourned  to  Balti- 
more on  December  20, 1776,  and  continued  in  session 
there  for  more  than  two  months.  When  the  crisis 
hhd  temporarily  passed,  due  to  Washington’s 
victory  at  Trenton,  the  body  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia and  again  settled  down  to  the  serious  business 
of  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  young  republic. 

Its  security  was  shortlived.  The  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Brandywine  created  another  and  more  serious 
crisis.  The  fall  of  Philadelphia  was  imminent. 
General  Howe  began  a march  upon  the  city  with  a 
large  army,  while  the  British  navy  came  up  the 
Chesapeake  and  closed  in  on  the  other  side.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  members  to  flee  in  order  to  escape 
being  made  prisoners  of  war  by  the  victorious  enemy. 

In  September,  1777,  the  members  moved  silently 
out  of  the  city  by  night,  on  horseback,  taking  with 
them  the  archives  and  public  documents  loaded  in 
wagons,  headed  for  Lancaster,  a town  about  sixty 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  of  the  wagons 
was  borne  the  Liberty  Bell,  whose  tones  just  the 
year  before  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  republic.  This  wagon  broke 
down  on  the  road,  and  to  save  the  bell  from  ruin  or 
capture  it  was  secretly  buried  under  the  floor  of  a 
church  in  Allentown  until  the  storm  should  blow 
over. 

Lancaster  was  the  capital  only  for  a day.  Out  of 
an  abundance  of  caution,  it  was  thought  best  to 
move  further  west  to  a point  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  so  put  the  river  between  them- 
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selves  and  the  enemy  as  a safety  line.  The  congress 
remained  in  York  from  September  30,  1777,  to 
June  27,  1778.  It  was  during  this  session  that  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted,  and  this 
covenant  of  union,  weak  though  it  was  as  a binding 
instrument  of  nationality,  paved  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  fol- 
lowing a more  favorable  turn  toward  the  patriot 
cause,  York  was  abandoned  and  congress  returned 
to  Philadelphia  and  continued  in  session  there  until 
the  summer  of  1783,  when  a small  body  of  soldiers 
garrisoned  at  Lancaster,  rebellious  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  government  to  pay  them  for  their 
services,  mutinied  and  marched  upon  Philadelphia, 
provided  with  cannon  and  grapeshot,  to  demand  by 
force  a redress  of  their  grievances. 

The  frightened  members  hastily  left  Philadelphia 
and  moved  to  the  college  town  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
where  ample  provision  for  their  safety  was  promised. 
The  mutiny  collapsed  almost  immediately,  but  con- 
gress remained  at  Princeton,  in  spite  of  the  inad- 
equate accommodations  furnished  them,  from  June 
to  November  of  1783. 

The  next  move  was  to  the  statehouse  in  Annapolis, 
Md.,  November  26, 1783.  The  Annapolis  session  is 
memorable  for  the  appearance  of  George  Washing- 
ton before  it  to  surrender  his  commission  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  American  forces.  This  his- 
toric ceremony  took  place  on  December  22,  1783. 

Much  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  among  the  mem- 
bers over  the  place  of  meeting.  New  England  mem- 
bers made  an  effort  to  establish  the  capital  at  New- 
port, but  southern  members  preferred  Annapolis  or 
some  other  city  nearer  their  territory.  Congress  sat 
in  Philadelphia  again  in  January,  1784.  But  the 
wrangle  over  the  meeting  place  continued.  Many 
were  prejudiced  against  Philadelphia.  It  was 
finally  decided  to  meet  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1784. 

The  old  issue  remained  as  a bone  of  contention, 
and  the  place  was  shifted  to  New  York,  which  be- 
came the  capital  from  January  11,  1785,  to  October 
21, 1788.  In  the  meantime,  a call  had  been  issued  for 
a constitutional  convention,  which  convened  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  25,  1787,  and  completed  its 
labors  on  September  17, 1787. 

The  first  congress  under  the  new  constitution  met 
at  New  York  on  April  5,  1789.  Washington  had 
already  been  chosen  President.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  met  on  March  4,  on  the  day  fixed  by  law,  but 
that  date  found  the  body  without  a quorum  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  and  difficulty  of  travel,  and  it 
was  not  until  April  5th  that  a formal  organization 
took  place.  Washington  was  not  inaugurated  until 


April  30,  a delay  which  cut  off  nearly  two  months 
of  the  four-year  term  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 

The  second  session  of  the  first  congress  moved 
back  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  and  remained  there 
until  the  second  session  of  the  sixth,  when  it  con- 
vened in  Washington,  the  new  and  permanent  Capital 
of  the  United  Stat. 

Jealousies  between  the  North  and  South,  even 
then  widely  divergent  in  their  views  of  government, 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  making  a selection  pleasing 
to  everybody.  At  one  time,  two  capitals  were 
actually  voted,  one  on  the  Potomac  and  another  on 
the  Delaware.  By  general  agreement,  it  was  then 
left  to  George  Washington  to  make  the  selection,  and 
he  showed  his  usual  wisdom  and  fairness  in  handling 
a difficult  situation  by  fixing  the  capital  at  the 
geographical  center  of  the  country,  as  its  boundaries 
then  lay  midway  between  the  North  and  the  South. 


MASON  AND  DIXON’S  LINE. 

Few  Southern  people  know  the  details  surrounding 
this  survey  which  later  became  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  imaginary  line  in  the  world. 

Nearly  two  centuries  after  the  trouble  began  which 
caused  this  survey  to  be  made,  Louis  F.  Hart  visited 
the  border  line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
in  a pilgrimage  to  the  original  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
Line.  Mr.  Hart  not  only  visited  the  actual  spot 
where  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  started 
their  famous  survey,  but  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
gathering  data  and  illustrations  around  which  to 
build  the  story  of  the  famous  piece  of  engineering. 

In  an  article  in  Holland’s  Magazine,  Mr.  Hart 
says:  “Time  changes  all  things.  Old  hatreds  die 
and  new  loyalties  are  born,  but  the  demarcation 
between  peoples — especially  when  it  goes  back,  as 
this  one  does,  to  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  of 
Cromwell’s  day — cannot  be  wiped  out  in  an  hour. 
Customs  and  modes  of  thinking  remain  when  ma- 
terial landmarks  have  crumbled  and  vanished.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  setting  out  to  relocate  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
Line  after  so  many  years,  we  must  take  into  account 
not  only  the  bench  marks  which  took  from  the  estate 
of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  three  thousand  square 
miles  or  so,  but  also  those  which  give  double  unity  to 
some  forty  million  people  living  in  the  South  to-day. 

“Opinion  may  differ  as  to  where  the  line  should 
run,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  there.  Nor  would 
anyone  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  on  one  side  dwells 
the  practical,  and  on  the  other  the  ideal.  Humanity 
is  too  imperfect  to  achieve  the  absolute  in  either 
direction,  were  that  result  desired.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  home  of  romance  is  the  South,  her  threshold 
guarded  with  uncompromising  loyalty  by  her  sons.” 
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“They  never  quite  leave  us,  our  friends  who  have 
passed 

Through  the  shadows  of  death  to  the  sunshine 
above; 

A thousand  sweet  memories  are  holding  them  fast 
To  the  places  they  blessed  with  their  presence 
and  love.” 


Capt.  George  A.  Williams. 

Capt.  George  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  the 
Confederate  Home  of  Louisiana,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  Orleans,  on  Simday,  December  29,  1929,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  Attended  by  his  comrades  in 
gray,  he  was  laid  to  rest  with  other  comrades  in  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  tomb  in  Matairie  Cemetery. 

Captain  Williams  for  many  years  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  Division  of  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee. He  had  been  a member  of  the  board  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Confederate  Home  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  time  the  number  of  veterans  in 
the  Home  dwindled  from  eighty-five  to  fifteen. 

Captain  Williams  was  a native  of  Front  Royal, 
Va.,  and  there  enlisted  for  the  Confederacy,  joining 
Company  B,  17th  Virginia  Regiment,  serving  for  a 
time  as  clerk  on  the  staff  of  General  Beauregard,  the 
boy  soldier  was  with  the  general  when  he  organized 
the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Rising  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  he  also  served  as  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral to  Gen.  St.  John  R.  Liddell,  of  Louisiana. 

Captain  Williams  moved  to  New  Orleans  in  1869, 
and  in  1874  participated  in  the  famous  battle  of 
Canal  Street,  in  which  the  carpetbaggers  were  routed. 

He  became  a member  of  large  tobacco  and  cotton 
firm  of  New  Orleans,  and  later  founded  the  wholesale 
dry  goods  firm  of  Williams-Richardson,  and  still 
later  the  Williams  Pharmacy.  He  was  at  one  time  a 
director  of  the  Union  Bank  and  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  president  of  the  freight  and  transportation 
bureau. 

In  1885,  Captain  Williams  married  Miss  Heda 
Kock,  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  is  survived  by  a son 
and  four  grandchildren. 

Captain  Williams  was  a member  of  the  governing 
committee  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Pickwick  Clubs, 
also  a member  of  the  Boston  Club. 


Gen.  Robert  E.  Mason,  U.  C.  V. 

Death  came  suddenly  to  Gen.  Robert  E.  Mason  at 
his  home  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  on  December  21,  1929, 
after  an  illness  of  but  three  days.  He  was  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  and  was  widely  known  and  beloved  in 
his  community.  Funeral  services  were  conducted 
from  St.  John’s  Baptist 'Church,  with  comrades  of 
Mecklenburg  Camp,  U.  C.  V.  as  honorary  pall 
bearers,  and  he  was  laid  away  in  Edmond  Cemetery. 
Surviving  him  are  three  daughters  and  five  sons. 

Robert  Elijah  Mason,  descendant  of  a long  line  of 
men  who  fought  for  a democratic  government  in 
England,  and  who  were  in  the  van  of  the  pioneers  to 
the  unsettled  shores  of  this  country,  was  born 
September  29,  1847,  near  Fairplay,  S.  C.,  son  of  Col. 
John  Clark  and  Mary  Frances  Maret  Mason,  both 
members  of  old-established  families  in  South  Caro- 
lina. His  grandfather,  Daniel  Mason,  moved  to 
South  Carolina  in  1798,  and  a direct  ancestor  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  English  Bill  of  Rights. 

When  his  father.  Col.  John  C.  Mason,  went  into 
the  war,  he  left  his  family  in  care  of  the  oldest  boy, 
Robert.  The  lad  took  the  part  of  a father  dming  the 
first  part  of  the  war,  but  in  August,  1864,  he  joined 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  assigned  to  a troop  of 
cavalry.  The  young  soldier  helped  to  resist  Sher- 
man’s march  across  South  Carolina,  and  underwent 
the  hardship  of  those  bitter  last  months  of  the  war. 
His  company  was  united  with  Company  K,  7th 
South  Carolina  Infantry,  at  Smithfield,  commanded 
by  Col.  John  B.  Davis.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
last  Confederate  force  at  Guilford  Courthouse,  May 
3,  1865,  he  was  paroled  and  returned  home. 

T.  B.  Hogg. 

T.  B.  Hogg  died  at  his  home  in  Shawnee,  Okla., 
December  6, 1928,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

Captain  Hogg,  as  he  was  familiarily  known,  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  family  moved 
to  Arkansas  in  the  early  days.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  enlisted  in  the  2nd  Arkansas  Cavalry, 
Cabell’s  Brigade,  Fagan’s  Division.  After  the  war 
he  moved  to  Texas;  subsequently  going  to  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  where  he  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

During  his  residence  in  Oklahoma  he  held  many 
important  offices.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
State  Pension  Commissioner.  He  represented  the 
thirteenth  senatorial  district  in  the  State  senate  for 
four  years.  Captain  Hogg  was  a loyal  Confederate 
to  the  last.  It  was  his  custom  to  attend  all  of  the 
reunions. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a brigader  general 
in  the  United  Confederates  Veterans,  also  a member 
of  the  State  Pension  Board.  His  widow  and  one  son 
survive,  residing  in  Shawnee. 
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Col.  J.  B.  Lewis. 

After  a brief  illness,  Col.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Adjutant 
General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  South  Carolina  Division, 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Belton,  S.  C., 
on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 9,  1929.  For 
more  than  ten  years 
past.  Colonel  Lewis 
occupied  the  respon- 
sible position  of  Ad- 
jutant General  of  the 
South  Carolina  Divi- 
sion, which  he  filled 
with  marked  ability, 
discharging  the  duties 
of  that  office  with 
such  fidelity  as  to 
place  the  Division 
foremost  in  the  organ- 
ization, and  caused 
our  Adjutant  General, 

U.C.V.,  at  the  annual 
reunion  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  in  June,  1929,  in  reading 
his  annual  financial  report,  on  reaching  the  South 
Carolina  Division,  to  pause  and  say,  “Every  camp 
in  good  standing,”  and,  in  fact,  “the  dues  of  every 
veteran  in  the  Division  paid.”  That  compliment 
was  owing  to  the  efficient  work  of  this  faithful 
officer.  While  among  the  youngest  of  our  members. 
Colonel  Lewis  was  foremost  in  his  devotion  to  our 
cause,  and  spared  neither  time  nor  money  to  render 
his  work  most  efficient.  He  was  indeed  a help  to 
the  commanding  officer,  and  so  the  Division  was 
placed  foremost  in  the  organization.  At  our  State 
reunions.  Colonel  Lewis  kept  accurate  and  most 
interesting  minutes  of  all  that  transpired  and  then 
placed  them  in  permanent  printed  form.  These 
minutes  so  printed  constitute  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  South  Carolina  Division. 
His  loss  is  irreparable. 

J.  B.  Lewis  was  born  at  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  but,  losing 
his  parents  in  his  early  life,  he  was  taken  to  Anderson, 
in  this  State,  where  his  entire  life  was  spent.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  was  a student  at  the 
Arsenal  in  Columbia,  where  students  were  prepared 
for  the  Citadel,  the  West  Point  of  South  Carolina, 
and  which  furnished  many  distinguished  officers 
for  the  Confederate  army.  From  there,  as  a boy  of 
sixteen,  he  became  a soldier  of  the  Confederate 
cause,  where  he  endured  the  hardships  of  the  closing 
days  of  the  war  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
Confederate  soldier  with  the  same  fidelity  that 
characterized  his  life  and  the  duties  of  the  trying 
days  that  followed  the  war. 


Colonel  Lewis  was  a handsome  man,  of  such  charm- 
ing manners  that  he  endeared  himself  to  all  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  was  beloved 
by  every  Confederate  soldier. 

Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  occupy  responsible  and 
prominent  positions  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  live. 

For  more  than  a half  century.  Colonel  Lewis  was 
an  earnest  member  and  prominent  officer  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Anderson,  S.  C. 

On  the  day  of  his  funeral  it  was  said  of  him  by  one 
of  his  friends: 

“A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches. 

And  loving  favor  than  silver  and  gold.” 

And  truly  have  those  inspired  words  been  fulfilled 
in  the  life  and  death  of  Colonel  Lewis. 

Thomas  R.  Loveless. 

Thomas  B.  Loveless,  who  died  at  Clarendon, 
Tex.  in  December,  1929,  was  born  in  Oxford,  Miss., 
November  17,  1843.  He  lived  in  his  native  State 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  volun- 
teered for  service  in  the  Confederate  army.  His 
wonderful  war  record  is  given  in  brief  in  the  fol- 
lowing: Thomas  B.  Loveless  enlisted  April  26,  1861, 
at  Oxford,  Miss.,  joining  the  Lamar  Rifles,  which 
became  Company  C,  of  the  11th  Mississippi  Regi- 
ment. He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines, 
two  days,  Gaines’  Farm,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Malvern 
Hill,  Freeman’s  Ford.  He  was  present  and  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Second  Manassas,  and  on  account  of 
his  wound,  was  absent  until  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
where  he  fought  two  days.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Falling  Water,  Bristow  Station,  of  the  Wilderness, 
two  days,  Tolies  Mill,  Spotsylvania,  Hanover 
Junction,  Bethsaida  Church,  two  days,  and  Weldon 
Railroad,  two  days,  where  he  was  wounded  through 
the  shoulder  while  on  picket  duty,  September,  1864. 
A fine  record  truly  for  a seventeen-year-old  boy 
soldier.  His  service  was  for  the  full  four  years, 
lacking  one  month  of  disability  from  wounds.  He 
was  the  last  member  of  his  company. 

Thomas  Loveless  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Turnbull,  also  of  Oxford,  in  November,  1870,  re- 
moving immediately  to  the  St/ite  of  Texas,  where  he 
made  his  home  until  1902,  when  he  took  his  family  to 
Rosewell,  where  he  resided  until  the  death  of  his 
wife,  in  March,  1921.  For  the  past  eight  years  he 
had  made  his  home  with  a daughter,  at  Clarendon. 
Two  sons  and  two  daughters  survive  him.  There  are 
also  eleven  grandchildren  and  nine  great-grand- 
children. 
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W.  R.  Haynes. 

W.  R.  Haynes  was  bom  at  Woodbury,  Tenn., 
February  11, 1840,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn,,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  November  24, 
1929.  He  entered  the 
War  between  the 
States  at  the  age  of 
t w e n t y-o  n e,  and 
served  the  Confed- 
eracy in  the  four  years 
of  war.  He  enlisted 
with  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  Ruth- 
erford County  boys, 
under  Capt.  Addison 
Mitchell,  in  Company 
C,  45th  Tenn.  Reg- 
iment, which  was 
formed  at  Camp 
Trousdale,  and  Cap- 
tain Mitchell  was  later 
made  colonel.  Going 
from  Camp  Trousdale 
to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  the  command  was  placed  under 
Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  was  with  other 
leaders  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  Comrade  Haynes 
surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  for  seventy  years,  and  served  both 
as  steward  and  trustee  in  the  Church,  holding  the 
latter  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  his  home  by 
his  former  pastor.  Dr.  T.  C.  Ragsdale,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  his  pastor  Rev.  John  F.  Baggett. 

He  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Sophie  Reeves, 
who  survives  him,  with  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

By  his  loving  and  cheerful  disposition,  he  endeared 
himself  to  all. 

N.  J.  Agnew. 

N.  J.  Agnew,  a member  of  the  Floyd  Camp  of 
Confederate  Veterans,  of  Floyd,  Va.,  died  at  his 
home  there  on  January  13,  1929.  Surviving  him  are 
four  sons,  his  wife  and  daughter  having  preceded 
him  in  death. 

Comrade  Agnew  was  born  in  Saline  County,  Mo., 
September  15,  1845,  his  parents  removing  to  Floyd 
County,  Va.,  when  he  was  about  two  years  of  age. 
There  he  was  reared,  and  there  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Confederacy,  joining  the  company  of  Capt. 
A.  0.  Dobyns,  of  the  21st  Virginia  Cavalry,  which 
was  in  the  command  of  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson. 
A part  of  his  two  and  a half  years  of  service  for  the 
Confederacy  was  spent  in  prison,  which  he  counted 
the  hardest  part  of  his  service.  He  rejoined  his 


command  after  being  released  from  prison  and 
served  to  the  end.  He  was  Adjutant  of  the  Floyd 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  from  its  organization  to  his  death, 
and  was  most  helpful  in  securing  pensions  for  needy 
comrades. 

He  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Floyd 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  a consistent  member. 

Rev.  W.  H.  White. 

On  December  20,  1929,  Rev.  William  Henry 
White,  veteran  preacher  and  teacher,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brownwood,  Tex.,  aged  eighty-five  years. 

He  was  a native  of  Rutherford  County,  Tenn., 
bom  November  16,  1844.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  Tennessee,  but  the  family  removed  to 
Kentucky  before  he  had  reached  manhood’s  estate, 
and  from  that  State  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army,  serving  with  Company  E,  12th  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  N.  B.  Forrest.  He  was  in 
several  important  battles  and  had  many  narrow 
escapes.  In  late  years  he  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  U.  C.  V.  Camp  at  Brownwood  and  a high  officer 
in  the  Mountain  Remnant  Brigade. 

In  Januray,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  C. 
Bums  in  Rutherford  County,  and  of  the  three 
children  born  to  them  a son  and  a daughter  sur- 
vive him.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Martha  Ade- 
laide Christopher,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and  of 
this  union  also  a son  and  daughter  survive.  In 
1924,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Curtis, 
of  Brownwood,  Tex.,  who  was  his  faithful  companion 
to  the  end. 

In  early  life.  Comrade  White  joined  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  sixty  years 
served  it  as  minister.  He  was  known  for  his  out- 
standing scholarship.  He  was  a graduate  of  Ken- 
tucky Teacher’s  Normal,  Concord  College,  South- 
western University  in  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland 
University,  holding  degrees  from  these  institutions. 
To  secure  this  educational  training,  he  worked  his 
way  through  school,  teaching,  preaching,  and  doing 
night  work.  He  foimded  and  served  as  President  of 
Turrentine  Academy  in  Bedford  County,  Tenn., 
and  after  going  to  Texas,  about  1880,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  College  at  Buffalo  Gap;  he  also 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county.  Moving 
to  Brownwood,  in  1903,  his  life  there  was  quietly 
spent  in  work  and  service  for  the  Master.  He  had 
held  a number  of  important  pastorates  for  his  Church 
over  the  State  of  Texas  and  in  Tennessee,  and 
devoted  much  time  to  outpost  work  in  home  mission 
territory.  Death  came  gently  in  the  advancing 
weakness  of  age,  and  he  calmly  waited  for  that  clear 
call  to  a higher  service  in  the  “land  beyond.’’ 


W.  R.  HAYNES. 
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William  Miller  McAllister. 

A long  and  useful  life  came  to  its  end  in  the  early 
hours  of  Sunday  morning,  October  28,  1929,  when 
William  Miller  McAllister  passed  quietly  to  his  re- 
ward at  his  home  at  Warm  Springs,  Va.  Born  March 
6, 1843,  at  Spring  Dale, 

Franklin  County,  Pa., 

William  McAllister 
was  a student  at  what 
is  now  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War 
between  the  States. 

Leaving  school,  he  en- 
listed as  the  youngest 
in  the  company  raised 
and  became  com- 
manded by  his  father, 

Capt.  Thomson  Mc- 
Allister, and  which 
Company  A,  27th  Vir- 
ginia Regiment,  Stonewall  Brigade.  With  his  father, 
he  displayed  distinguished  gallantry  at  First  Manas- 
sas, he  served  with  this  company  (which  later  became 
the  famous  “Carpenter’s  Battery”)  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  For  his  children.  Captain  McAllister  wrote 
an  account  of  his  experiences  as  a Confederate  sol- 
dier, in  which  he  brings  out  the  gallantry  of  his  fa- 
ther, Capt.  Thompson  McAllister  in  a decisive  charge 
of  July  21, 1861,  and  in  that  charge  he  was  following 
his  father  closely. 

Graduating  in  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1869,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Warm  Spring,  Va.;  was  Commonwealth’s  At- 
torney of  Bath  County,  Va.,  for  some  years;  was 
special  attorney  for  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  with  headquarters  in  Tennessee,  1893-98; 
was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Western  State  Hospital,  Staunton,  Va.,  for  some 
years;  a member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  Lexington,  from  1886  to  1890; 
a member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  1899- 
1902;  was  a successful  farmer,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  president  of  the  Bath  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  Commander  of  the  Bath  Camp  of  Confede- 
rate Veterans.  He  was  for  sixty  years  an  elder  in  the 
Warm  Springs  Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  had 
frequently  represented  in  the  Church  courts.  The 
day  before  his  death  was  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Ann  Erwin,  who 
survives  him.  Theirs  had  been  indeed  a beautifully 
ideal  married  life. 

His  interest  in  all  matters  concerning  the  Con- 
federacy was  abiding,  and  in  his  home  were  most 


interesting  relics  of  the  war.  His  casket  was  covered 
with  beautiful  Confederate  gray  and  was  draped 
with  a Confederate  flag  which  he  had  owned  for 
many  years,  and  which  was  buried  with  him. 

These  few  facts  trace  in  barest  outline  a life 
marked  by  varied  experiences,  sterling  qualities,  and 
solid  achievements.  Handsome  in  face  and  form, 
gracious  in  bearing,  just  in  his  judgment  of  others, 
hospitable,  public-spirited,  a generous  helper  of  all 
good  causes  and  of  his  fellow  men,  a steadfast  friend 
of  young  people,  loyal  to  his  principles  and  coura- 
geous in  defence  of  them,  a humble  Christian — these 
are  some  of  the  golden  memories  of  a man  whose  life 
had  blessed  his  home  and  Church,  his  community  and 
State,  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  his  wider  circle  of 
acquaintances  in  influences  that  abide. 

[J.  Gray  McAllister,  Richmond,  Va.] 

Andrew  Lunsford. 

Andrew  Lunsford,  born  at  Raphine,  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Va.,  on  May  2, 1847,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
son  in  Weston,  W.  Va.,  on  January  2.  He  had  made 
his  home  there  for  several  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
very  few  Confederate  veterans  in  that  section. 
“Uncle  Andy,”  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to  his 
friends,  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-two  years; 
As  a very  young  boy,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army,  serving  with  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry.  He 
was  in  action  on  many  fields  of  battle,  and  was  noted 
for  his  valor  and  bravery. 

Returning  home  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  in  the 
, fall  of  1865,  young  Lunsford  walked  over  the  moun- 
tains into  West  Virginia  and  located  in  Lewis 
County,  and  in  his  active  years  he  was  noted  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  farmers  of  that  section.  He  was 
married  in  November,  1867,  to  Miss  Almira  Hudson, 
daughter  of  the  first  man  he  had  worked  for  after 
going  to  West  Virginia,  and  to  them  three  sons  and  a 
daughter  were  born,  the  sons  surviving  him.  Four 
of  his  brothers  and  a sister  in  Virginia  also  survive 
him. 

Comrade  Lunsford  was  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  from  which  his  funeral  was  held,  with 
interment  at  Machpelah.  The  final  rites  were 
conducted  by  the  Berlin  Lodge,  ICnights  of  Pythias, 
at  Weston,  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  member. 

George  S.  Pope. 

At  the  age  of  ninety  years,  George  S.  Pope  died  at 
Timberville,  Va.,  on  December  25.  He  was  born  at 
Fort  Seybert,  W.  Va.,  the  son  of  John  and  Jemima 
Pope.  He  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  sixties  as 
a member  of  Company  I,  62nd  Virginia  Regiment, 
Imboden’s  Brigade.  He  was  a devout  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  for  many  years. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  In  the 
beginning  of  this  new  year,  we  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  many  beautiful  messages  and 
cards  of  good  wishes  and  greetings  that  were  received 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  assure  you  that 
the  season  was  happier  because  of  these  evidences  of 
your  kindness  and  thoughtfulness. 

When  this  message  reaches  you,  more  than  two 
months  wil  have  passed  since  our  splendid,  con- 
structive convention  in  Biloxi,  and  we  hope  that 
every  Chapter  has  taken  up  its  work  with  serious 
purpose  and  a sense  of  joy  for  the  gifts  of  labor  and 
responsibility,  realizing  that  labor  for  the  causes  to 
which  we,  as  an  organization,  are  committed  is  a 
great  privilege  and  responsibility — God’s  seal  of 
commendation  on  our  lives. 

During  the  present  year,  the  electors  will  make 
their  selection  of  the  next  great  man  to  be  given 
recognition  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, a recognition  coveted  by  Daughters  of  the 
South  for  Commodore  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 
the  “Pathfinder  of  the  Seas,”  whose  scientific  genius 
made  it  possibe  to  link  the  old  world  and  the  new.. 
At  our  recent  convention,  the  President  General 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
solicit  contributions  for  the  bust  of  Commodore 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  to  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame,  New  York  University,  the  sum  to  be  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  (the  additional 
$500,  or  as  much  thereof  as  is  needed,  to  be  used 
for  expenses  incident  to  the  presentation),  the 
amount  when  collected  to  remain  in  the  treasury  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  until 
used  for  the  purpose  stated.  This  recommendation 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Mrs.  Alonzo  Fry, 
Denver,  Col.,  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  while  Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  will  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury  Scholarship  Committee.  Both  these 


funds — for  bust  and  endowed  scholarship — it  is 
hoped,  will  be  completed  before  our  1930  convention. 
In  1927  we  pledged  the  completion  of  the  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury  Scholarship  Fund  within  three 
years.  More  than  two  years  of  that  time  have 
passed;  the  clock  is  almost  ready  “to  strike  the 
hour,”  and  our  pledge  is  not  yet  half  redeemed,  only 
$4,779.72  having  been  paid,  leaving  an  unpaid 
balance  of  $5,220.28.  The  report  of  our  Treasurer 
General  shows  that  61,847  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy paid  dues  in  1929.  If  each  of  these  will 
contribute  only  fifteen  cents  each  (six  cents  for  the 
bust  and  nine  cents  for  the  scholarship  fund), 
these  two  splendid  memorials  will  be  speedily  com- 
pleted. Now  that  we  are  asking  for  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury  a place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  let  us 
not  fail  to  complete  our  tributes  to  this  son  of  our 
Southland,  whose  power  and  genius  have  been 
given  world-wide  recognition. 

Another  work,  far  from  completion,  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Historical  Foundation,  challenges  our  greater 
interest  and  more  generous  support.  The  amount 
of  this  Foundation  is  to  be  $30,000.  Of  this  fund 
$14,182.69  has  been  paid.  The  following  recom- 
mendations, originally  presented  by  Mrs.  Cabell 
Flournoy,  Lexington,  Va.,  to  the  Virginia  Division 
in  convention,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  that 
body,  were  presented  through  the  Historian  General 
and  adopted  by  the  conventon  in  Biloxi: 

1.  To  secure,  if  possible,  photostat  copies  of  the  ma- 
terial already  purchased  by  Northern  Universities. 

2.  To  compile  and  publish  a “Bibliography” 
(or  catalogue)  of  all  source  material  on  Southern 
History,  for  the  use  of  Southern  Libraries. 

3.  That  any  income  available  from  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Historical  Foundation  be  used  to  help  finance 
this  work 

Frequently,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  asked  how  this 
endowment  is  to  be  expended.  That  question  has 
been  answered  in  part  in  these  recommendations. 
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All  who  are  interested  must  be  impressed  with  the 
prodigal  waste  of  source  material  for  Southern 
history,  much  of  which  is  forever  lost  to  us.  Years 
ago  representatives  from  Northern  Universities 
bought  up  quantities  of  this  data  for  their  Uni- 
versity Libraries,  where  it  is  to-day  well  catalogued 
and  ready  for  students  doing  research  work.  The 
result  is  that  many  Southern  students  attend 
Northern  Universities  to  take  their  degrees  in 
Southern  History.  This  should  not  be.  This 
material  i§  beyond  reclaim  unless,  with  much  tact 
and  money,  we  may,  in  the  future,  secure  photostat 
copies  of  it.  The  pressing  need  of  many  of  our  best 
libraries  in  the  South  is  to  have  a biblography  of  all 
source  material  in  Southern  History  properly  listed 
and  made  available  for  students  of  history.  This 
urgent  need  we  hope  to  realize  through  our  His- 
torical Foundation  Fund.  With  this  incentive  for 
the  encouragement  of  Southern  Historical  Scholar- 
ship, we  appeal  for  a more  generous  manifestation  of 
interest  in  this  Foundation  Fund. 

“If  we  love  the  history  of  our  Southland;  if  we 
revere  the  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis,  in  whose  name 
this  Foundation  is  established;  if  we  wish  others  to 
Icnow  the  truth  as  we  know  it,  then  we  will  awaken 
to  our  responsibilities  as  an  organization,  for  it  is 
only  “Truth  that  will  set  us  free.” 

It  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  truth  of  our  early 
Southern  history  that  Miss  Mary  Lou  Gordon 
White,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  offers  a prize  of  $250 — 
The  Gordon  White  Prize — a memorial  to  her  brother. 
Dr.  Gordon  White,  for  the  best  story  of  real  literary 
merit  re-creating  the  life  of  the  early  Virginia 
colonists  during  the  period  1586-1685.  Competition 
for  this  prize  is  not  to  be  confined  to  members  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  The  stories 
are  to  be  submitted  through  the  Historian  General, 
but  not  to  be  the  property  of  the  organization. 

With  such  an  incentive  and  reward  many  com- 
petitors should  enter  this  contest.  Miss  White, 
whose  father  and  brother  were  outstanding  in  the 
medical  profession,  offers  a second  prize  of  $25 — “The 
Thomas  Cathy  White  Prize” — for  the  best  essay 
on  “The  South’s  Contribution  to  Medical  Science,” 
which  subject  would  also  include  dental  surgery. 

The  Maj.  Robert  Allen  Burford  Memorial 
Prize,  $25,  is  offered  to  that  Chapter  which  has  the 
largest  increase  of  membership.  The  Treasurer 
General  reports  $12,369.48,  including  supplementary 
report  (less  the  amount  $89,  refunded)  for  dues, 
received  for  per  capita  tax  in  1929,  which  amount 
represents  dues  from  61,847  members.  The  previous 
year  the  Treasurer  General  reported  $12,995.41,  less 
refund,  $24.20,  for  per  capita  dues,  • representing  a 
membership  of  64,977.  The  Registrar  General 


reports  3,627  new  members  in  1929.  If  then,  we 
had  retained  our  1928  membership,  64,977,  and 
old  and  new  members  had  paid  dues,  the  Treasurer 
General  would  have  reported  a per  capita  tax  on 
68,604  members  instead  of  61,847,  a loss  of  6,757 
dues-paying  members.  These  figures  are  startling 
and  should  awaken  us  to  our  responsibility  for 
greater  effort  for  increased  registered,  dues-paying 
members. 

We  hope  the  prize  of  $25  will  be  an  incentive  to 
that  end. 

We  know  it  will  be  a matter  of  deep  regret  to  you 
to  hear  of  the  serious  illness,  the  result  of  a fall,  of 
our  Honorable  President,  Mrs.  James  Calvin  Foster, 
3604  Fannin  Street,  Houston,  Tex.  We  have  sent 
flowers  and  written  expressing  your  love  and  sym- 
pathy and  earnest  hope  that  our  beloved  member 
may  speedily  recover. 

Early  in  December,  we  were  notified  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  T.  J.  Douglas,  California’s  Director  of 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  and  have  expressed  your 
sympathy  for  her  loved  ones  in  their  hour  of  sorrow, 
and  to  the  President  of  California  Division  in  the 
loss  of  a faithful,  loyal  coworker,  who  has  been 
called  unto  a higher  service. 

Sincerely,  Elizabeth  Burford  Bashinsky. 


UN  MOT  ICI,  EST  BIEN. 

MRS.  J.  J.  HARRIS,  EDITOR. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  real  work  of  the  year, 
your  editor  wishes  to  bring  to  your  consciousness  an 
eagerness  for  renewed  effort  to  sustain  the  Con- 
federate Veteran,  our  own  magazine.  In  bringing 
this  message,  through  the  medium  of  two  word 
pictures,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  burn  into  your 
memory  with  a directness  that  will  bring  results. 

Martial  music,  the  fanfare  of  trumpets,  excite- 
ment in  the  air!  Excitement  born  of  the  conviction 
to  die  for  principle!  Stalwart  figures,  soldierly  feet 
marching  off  to  war,  with  eyes  set  upon  one  goal — 
to  conquer  or  to  die! 

The  scene  shifts.  The  martial  music  is  silent  now. 
The  conquered  banner  is  folded,  but  when  it  was 
furled  forever,  it  was  wet  with  the  tears  of  Southern 
womanhood,  it  was  consecrated  with  the  blood  of 
Southern  heroes.  The  soldierly  feet  that  marched 
so  hopefully  to  battle  fields  falter  now  in  the  sunset  of 
life.  But  though  their  eyes  are  dim,  and  their 
sainted  heads  are  silvered  with  the  passing  of  time, 
their  courage  is  still  as  undaunted  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  undefeated  Confederacy,  when  the 
ring  of  steel  upon  steel  brought  the  exultation  of 
hoped-for  victory! 
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The  Confederate  Veteran  magazine  is  a living 
memorial  to  Southern  gallantry.  It  brings  each 
month  an  inspiring  message  from  the  President 
General  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  on  its  pages  the  Divisions  sound  their  note  of 
cooperative  labor.  Another  department  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  noble 
descendants  of  valiant  sires,  men  who  strive  in  this 
way  to  honor  the  bravery  of  their  ancestors.  Here, 
also,  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion brings  before  the  readers  of  the  magazine,  done 
in  “lavendar  and  old  lace,”  the  innate  beauty  of 
patriotic  Southern  womanhood,  work  which  corre- 
lates successfully  with  the  labor  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  And  then  the  Last  Roll  brings 
its  note  of  sadness,  a quickened  tear  at  remembrance 
of  happy  days  gone  forever,  at  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  valiant  ones  of  the  sixties — and  the  hushed 
expectancy  of  a glimpse  into  a glorious  future. 

The  Confederate  Veteran  breathes  of  a past,  a 
past  outstanding  for  constitutional  principle;  it 
glows  each  month  with  the  virile  patriotism  of  the 
present  and  the  latter-day  activities  thereunto,  being 
replete  with  information  on  all  departments  of  work. 
The  Reserve  Fund  for  the  magazine  being  collected 
by  the  U.  D.  C.,  may  be  augmented  by  the  payment 
of  fifteen  cents  per  capita,  the  collection  of  this  sum 
to  be  handled  by  the  Chapters.  An  urgent  plea  is 
also  being  made  to  include  in  the  Chapter  budget  at 
last  one  subscription  to  the  magazine  and  more 
among  the  membership.  May  we  not  make  these 
two  items  our  goal? 

Your  editor  is  anxous  to  serve  you.  The  Division 
editors  are  asked  to  send  news  typed,  if  possible,  and, 
as  space  is  limited,  briefly  written,  by  the  first  of 
each  month  in  order  to  appear  in  the  number  for  the 
following  month.  In  this  way  an  endeavor  will  be 
made  so  that  the  Division  notes  will  not  be  delayed 
in  publication. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Alabama. — In  accord  with  the  rules  passed  at 
the  Mobile  convention,  Alabama  Day  has  been  in- 
cluded among  other  days  of  commemoration  by 
the  Alabama  Division.  The  Robert  E.  Lee  Chap- 
ter, of  Opelika,  presented  a program  at  this  time. 
Dr.  Reynolds  delivering  the  address.  During  the 
business  period,  items  of  interest  of  the  general 
convention  at  Biloxi  were  given  by  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Burt,  State  President.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  importance  of  proper  registration. 

The  district  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  at 
the  Bankhead  Hotel,  with  Mrs.  Willie  Tarpley, 
district  chairman,  presiding.  Out-of-town  guests 


for  this  occasion  were  Mrs.  J.  M.  Burt,  Opelika, 
State  President,  and  two  members  of  the  Ozark 
Chapter.  Mrs.  Burt  commended  the  district  high- 
ly upon  their  zeal  in  the  work.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Sharp, 
newly  elected  President  C.  of  C.,  reported  the  or- 
ganization of  a Children  of  the  Confederacy  Chap- 
ter. Rapid  progress  was  reported  on  the  placing 
of  the  bowlder  on  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
and  with  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
Stratford.  One  hundred  and  three  school  children 
were  announced.  Sixty  members  and  three  vet- 
erans were  present.  An  inspiring  talk  was  given 
by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles,  Past  State  President.  The 
main  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Hon.  John  Tem- 
ple Graves,  II.  A memorial  service  was  held  by 
Mrs.  Joseph  Estes,  the  wreath  made  at  that  time 
being  given  to  Mrs.  Broyles  to  be  placed  at  the 
Confederate  monument  in  Woodrow  Wilson  Park. 

[Mrs.  Joseph  Aderhold,  State  Editor,  Anniston.] 

* * * 

Arkansas. — The  thirty-fourth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Arkansas  Division  held  a most  con- 
structive session  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 
The  officers  proved  themselves  so  efficient  that 
they  were  almost  all  unanimously  elected.  The 
reports  showed  scholarships  filled,  the  loan  fund 
increased,  five  hundred  essays  (historical)  writ- 
ten by  school  children,  and  five  thousand  pages  of 
unwritten  history  collected  from  all  over  the  State 
by  Chapter  historians. 

The  city  of  Hope  made  the  time  long  to  be  re- 
membered by  social  attentions.  The  hostess  Chap- 
ter, the  first  organized  in  the  State,  dispensed  hos- 
pitality unsurpassed.  One  day  was  given  over  to 
a visit  to  Washington,  ten  miles  distant,  at  one 
time  the  war  capital  of  the  State,  after  the  United 
States  troops  had  taken  possession.  The  old 
building  used  at  that  time  is  still  standing,  and 
the  Arkansas  Division  plans  to  restore  it  this 
year  to  be  used  as  a museum  for  the  preservation 
of  historical  relics  of  the  State.  A visit  was  also 
made  to  a lonely  graveyard  where  a number  of 
gallant  Confederate  soldiers  lie  “unwept  and  un- 
sung.” These  will  be  marked  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  L.  M.  Kellar  Chapter,  Little  Rock,  made  a 
good  record  for  the  year  with  nothing  left  un- 
done. Memorial  days  observed,  all  funds  sub- 
scribed, the  infirm  made  happy,  books  to  be  pre- 
sented to  schools,  neglected  graves  marked.  Cross- 
es of  Honor  presented,  and  a Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy Chapter  organized,  the  Betty  Wassell,  with 
nineteen  charter  members,  and  ten  added  since. 

[Mrs.  William  Stillwell,  Editor.] 
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Kentucky. — On  August  15,  the  Tom  Barrett 
Chapter,  of  Ghent,  held  a meeting  at  the  ancestral 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Froman,  with  more  than 
a hundred  guests.  Gen.  James  Tandly  Ellis,  U.  C.  V., 
of  Lexington,  spoke  on  the  Confederacy;  Mrs.  John 
L.  Woodbury,  former  Historian  General,  told  of  the 
work  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Joseph  H.  Lewis  Chapter,  Frankfort,  en- 
tertained with  a luncheon  on  the  21st  of  September  in 
honor  of  the  State  President,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Fowler, 
and  Miss  Lena  Benton,  the  retiring  President.  This 
Chapter,  of  about  sixty  members,  is  always  alive  to 
all  work  of  the  Division  and  the  general  organization, 
entering  papers  in  a number  of  historical  contests  and 
fostering  the  work  of  the  Children’s  Chapter. 

Among  the  outstanding  events  of  the  Lexington 
Chapter  was  the  entertainment  of  the  Association  of 
State  Veterans,  gave  reminiscences  of  their  com- 
manders. This  Chapter  also  entertained  the  local 
Post  of  Spanish-American  War  veterans,  and  many 
State  officials  and  Louisville  members  were  present. 

The  Lieut.  Williams  Jones  Turner  Chapter,  of 
Eminence,  observed  the  birthday  of  Admiral  Semmes 
with  a delightful  program.  This  Chapter  has  the 
destinction  of  having  the  veteran  for  whom  it  was 
named  present  at  all  of  its  meetings,  the  charter 
members  being  his  daughters,  granddaughters,  and 
nieces.  Although  it  is  only  about  fourteen  months 
old,  it  has  more  than  doubled  its  membership. 

The  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter,  Louisville, 
also  observed  the  birthday  of  Admiral  Semmes,  the 
Historian,  Mrs.  Charles  Allen,  giving  a paper  on  his 
life  and  deeds.  From  its  benefit  card  party  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  this  Chapter  realized  a nice  sum  to  fur- 
ther the  work  of  the  organization. 

Maryland. — The  thirty-second  annual  cpnvention 
of  Maryland  Division  was  called  to  order  at  Hagers- 
town, October  23,  1929,  with  about  sixty  delegates 
present  from  Annapolis,  Baltimore,  Ellicott  City, 
Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Poolesville,  and  Rockville. 
In  her  splendid  report,  the  President,  Mrs.  Shaw, 
extolled  her  board  for  effective  help  during  her  ad- 
ministration. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a beautiful 
memorial  service.  Miss  Julia  Belt,  of  Dickerson, 
presiding.  A beautiful  white  rose  was  placed  by  Miss 
Sallie  Maupin  in  the  wreath  of  white  chrysanthe- 
mums in  memory  of  Dr.  Henry  E.  Sheppard. 

For  the  reception  at  the  evening  session,  a de- 
lightful program  was  rendered.  The  Division  was 
greatly  honored  by  the  presence  of  Maryland’s 
beloved  ex-President  General,  Mrs.  Frank  Oden- 
heimer.  A Maryland  flag  was  presented  in  her  honor 
to  be  carried  to  the  general  convention  at  Biloxi,  as 


Maryland’s  tribute  to  her  own  President  General, 
also  a very  handsome  United  States  flag  wa?  pre- 
sented at  the  morning  session  in  honor  of  Miss 
Georgia  G.  Bright,  of  Maryland. 

The  address  of  the  evening,  “Why  the  South 
Fought,”  was  given  by  Dr.  Archibald  Rutledge,  of 
Mercersberg  Academy,  who  is  a South  Carolinian. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Mary  Lindsay  Pendleton  Cleland. 

Life’s  page  each  day  is  blurred  with  many  a stain, 

Left  there  by  tears  that  fall  from  sorrow’s  eyes; 
Each  night  there  rises  from  the  far-off  skies 

A cry  for  those  who  never  come  again. 

We  were  drawn  together  by  mutual  interest  in 
a noble  cause,  to  which  she  contributed  so  richly, 
and,  though  no  longer  with  us,  she  is  enshrined 
not  only  in  our  memory,  but  in  our  hearts. 

The  sadness  of  personal  bereavement  is  here, 
but  softened  by  reflection  on  her  helpful,  beauti- 
ful life,  and  the  inspiration,  courage,  and  deep 
affection  she  lavished  upon  us  and  we  so  fully  and 
sincerely  returned. 

A genial,  sparkling  nature  of  warm  friendships 
in  which  even  minor  faults  could  find  no  place; 
gloom  dispelled  in  her  presencee;  ill  will  found 
no  lodgment  there,  and,  though  too  short  her  days, 
she  has  left  with  us  a lasting  heritage  of  gratitude 
and  deep  affection. 

Soft  be  thy  rest,  O friend.  The  light  serene 
Of  death’s  far  land  hath  hid  thee  from  our  sight; 

These  mortal  eyes  may  never  pierce  the  screen 
That  shields  thy  golden  day  from  our  dark  night; 

Some  day,  we  trust,  we  too  may  find  the  light. 

A last  farewell.  God  keep  thy  memory  green! 

[Tribute  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  Memorial  Hour, 
Biloxi  Convention.] 

f^iathrical  Irpartmrnt.  HI.  9.  (K. 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword;  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  MARCH,  1930. 

Paper:  “Wade  Hampton,  Statesman.” 

Reading:  “The  Voice  of  Spring.”  Timrod. 

Sketch  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  and  Selections  from  his 
poems. 

John  C.  Calhoun’s  Speech  on  Slavery. 

Reading:  “The  Palmetto  and  the  Pine”  (L.  Virginia  French). 

C.  of  C.  TOPICS  FOR  MARCH,  1930. 

Reading:  Inscription  from  Confederate  Monument,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C.  (Library  of  Southern  Literature,  Volume  XIV.) 

Quiz  on  Topics  5,  6,  and  7 of  “Confederate  Catechism.” 
Reading:  “All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  To-Night.” 
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Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 
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Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  ...  .Recording  Secretary  General 
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Mrs.  Lamar  Lipscomb Historian  General 
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Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
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STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama— Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas— Little  Rock Mrs.  J.  F.  Weinmann 

District  of  Columbia— Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida  Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta. Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky  Bowling  Green Mrs.  Chenault 

Louisiana — New  Orlehns Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi— Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri— St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee— Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas— Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road,  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
, GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  With  the  planning  of  work  to 
be  taken  up  for  the  new  year,  your  President  General 
asks  your  consideration  and  cooperation  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  First  and  foremost  is  the  care  of  the 
graves  of  our  dear  Confederate  heroes.  There  are 
yet  many  isolated,  unmarked  graves,  and  you  are 
urxed  not  to  allow  any  grave  of  any  Confederate 
soldier  within  the  bounds  of  your  territory  to  go  un- 
cared, for,  neglected  and  unmarked.  Few  of  us 
realize  how  many  there  are  needing  attention.  With 
the  coming  of  the  spring,  when  nature  calls  so  strong- 
ly for  out-of-door  occupation,  for  something  to  take 
us  out  into  God’s  pure  air  and  sunshine  and  com- 
munion with  nature  in  planning  and  beautifyingyour 
own  home  grounds,  put  aside  from  each  planting — or 
divide  the  generaous  bounty  which  nature  has  in- 
creased for  you — some  plants  of  remembrance  for 
those  who  sacrificed  for  you.  Set  apart  a morning  or 
afternoon  when,  with  friends,  you  may  spare  a few 
hours  where  needed  in  many  a lonely,  neglected  spot; 
the  results  will  bring  a most  gratif5dng  reward.  May 
this  be  done  early  so  that  on  our  beloved  Memoria- 
Day  the  joy  of  service  may  be  your  reward  in  beautil 
ful  flowers. 

The  Stone  Mountain  Memorial. 

No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Association  to  settle 
all  matters  that  have  hindered  the  progress  of  the 
completion  of  the  memorial.  In  order  that  no  iota 
of  difference  might  handicap  the  progress  of  the  work, 
the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Association,  late  in 


the  year  of  1929,  voted  to  retire  as  a body,  and  to 
place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
thereby  relieving  the  situation  of  all  causes  of  person- 
al differences,  and  as  an  asset  to  the  city  of  Atlanta 
would  insure  its  completion  at  an  early  date.  A meet- 
ing called  for  January  15,  brought  together  such 
an  outstanding  attendance  of  the  foremost  leaders  of 
the  city  never  equalled  for  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  type  of  leadership  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  was  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  city. 
The  writer  was  privileged  to  carry  a message  from  the 
C.  S.  M.  A.,  favoring  the  plan.  With  minor  details 
settled,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
favorable  consideration  will  again  see  activities  re- 
sumed, which  will  bring  to  completion  the  long-hoped- 
for  memorial  upon  the  face  of  the  greatest  single 
piece  of  granite  in  the  world,  the  monument  to  honor 
the  most  heroic  and  chivalrous  army  “of  a cause  that 
rose  so  white  and  fair,  and  fell  so  pure  of  crime.” 

Subscribe  to  the  Confederate  Veteran 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  is  well  to  startoutby 
keeping  in  touch  with  all  lines  of  activity  pertaining 
to  our  Southerland,  and  as  the  magazine  is  the  official 
organ  for  all  allied  Southern  organizations,  you  will 
And  it  most  helpful  and  interesting.  Do  not  fail  to 
have  a chairman  for  each  association  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  secure  subscriptions,  and  to  report  them 
promptly.  Will  you  not  send  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter, 
or  to  me,  items  of  interest,  personal  or  otherwise? 
This  courtesy  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson. 
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THE  STONE  MOUNTAIN  MEMORIAL. 

Devoted  women  throughout  the  South  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  will  again  go  forward 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  whom 
the  Stone  Mountain  Confederated  Momunental 
Association  has  deeded  the  memorial. 

The  tender  was  made  some  months  ago  by  the 
Association,  which  believes  this  action  will  lift  the 
memorial  out  of  the  hands  of  either  private  or  group 
ownership,  and  render  indefensive  any  further  at- 
tacks upon  the  enterprise. 

The  city  council  of  Atlanta  has  considered  the 
tender  in  a resolution  and  referred  it  to  the  finance 
committee  of  the  city.  At  the  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee on  January  14,  the  largest  and  most  re- 
presentative gathering  of  men  and  women  ever  as- 
sembled to  advocate  a cause  before  any  finance  com- 
mittee in  the  city’s  history,  appeared  at  the  meeting. 
Several  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  persons  in 
Atlanta  proper  and  in  the  four  metropolitan  boroughs 
were  there,  the  group  including  a former  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  also  an  ex-cabinet  minister 
of  the  United  States,  Hoke  Smith;  the  mayors  of 
Atlanta’s  boroughs,  the  entire  city  council  of  one 
borough  attending;  the  president  and  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the 
president  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  the  leaders  of  every  civic 
organization  of  importance  in  Atlanta,  as  well  as 
many  other  leading  citizens. 

The  Memorial  Association  was  represented  by 
G.  F.  Willis,  president,  and  other  officers  and  mem- 
bers. Only  one  person,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Andrews,  spoke 
against  the  project  in  any  way,  and  her  comments 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  magnificent  speeches  of  the 
city’s  leaders  in  business,  finance,  society,  and  intel- 
lectual and  civic  organizations. 

Many  fine  things  were  said,  but  the  idea  stressed  by 
Judge  John  S.  Chandler,  underlay  all  the  speeches — 
viz.:  that  the  need  of  the  age  is  to  stress  more 
the  spiritual  influences  that  moved  a nation  to  great- 
ness, and  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there,  or  can 
there  be,  a monument  which  can  better  command  the 
minds  and  souls  of  the  people  to  a realization  of 
greatness,  the  valor,  the  transcendant  worth  of 
character  and  patriotism  such  as  was  exemplified  by 
the  wearers  of  the  gray. 

It  is  inspiring  in  itself  to  see  how  the  great  Stone 
Mountain  Memorial,  assailed  and  stormed  by  unjust 
controversy  and  hindering  attacks,  remains  always 
the  symbol  of  nobility  and  strength,  virtue  and  valor; 
and,  above  all  else,  the  symbol  of  suffering  and  sacri- 
fice for  the  sake  of  the  South.  It  is  inspiring  also  to 


realize  that  this  memorial  has  awakened  again  in  the 
world’s  consciousness  the  realization  that,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  real  forces  of  the  world  are  spir- 
itual; that  the  words  “Truth,  Honor,  Valor,  Patriot- 
ism,’’ are  not  meaningless  sounds,  but  vital  symbols 
of  human  aspiration  that  will  not  be  denied  expres- 
sion. 

The  women  of  the  Confederated  Southern  Memori- 
al Association,  dedicated  to  the  building  of  memorials 
to  the  men  who  wore  the  gray,  were  quick  to  realize 
the  imperishable  qualities  of  the  great  Stone  Moun- 
tain Memorial,  and  by  their  faith  they  aided  it  in 
times  of  stress,  when  the  city  of  Atlanta  takes  the 
helm,  they  will  be  proud  to  know  that  they  aided  in 
charting  its  course  through  stormy  seas  to  a safe 
harbor. 

There  is  one  more  thought  to  consider  in  connec- 
tion with  the  acceptance  of  the  memorial  by  the  city 
of  Atlanta — the  city,  which  accepts,  as  a part  of  the 
gift,  the  contract  with  Augustus  Lukeman,  sculptor, 
and  the  contract  with  the  Weiblen  Bros.,  carving 
contractors,  will  accept  also  the  intention  of  honor 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  made  pledges  in  the 
past.  The  city,  too,  should  be  able  to  count  on  the 
pride  and  loyalty  of  every  man  and  woman  of  South- 
ern descent,  and  there  should  be  a generous  outpour- 
ing of  gifts  so  that  the  great  memorial  may  ulti- 
mately fulfill  the  vision  which  brought  it  into  being. 

Let  it  truly  represent  the  hearts  of  a people,  the 
love  of  a people,  the  memories  of  a people’s  greatness, 
a people’s  sorrow  and  a people’s  pride.  And,  should 
there  be  further  efforts  to  hinder  its  completion,  let  a 
people’s  just  wrath  speak. 


“HEROES  ALL,  WE  HAIL  YOU.” 

We  cannot,  as  we  ought  not,  forget  you  old 
veterans,  nor  your  comrades  who  sleep  in  our  soil. 
Heroes  all,  we  hail  you!  With  your  blood  you  wrote 
the  epic  of  your  manhood  and  no  true  man  would 
now  obliterate  one  word.  Indelible  is  your  record, 
and  the  climb  of  the  centuries  will  but  brighten  your 
deeds.  Never  can  we  become  so  ungrateful  as  to 
forget  how  in  your  youth  the  South  stripped  herself 
to  very  nakedness,  gave  exhaustingly  her  last  re- 
sources, gave  the  lives  of  her  dearest  and  best,  gave 
all  save  honor.  In  these  precious  gifts  we  find  the 
invulnerable,  the  unassailable,  the  inexpungable 
proofs  of  your  sincere  patriotism,  of  the  honesty  of 
your  convictions,  of  your  ingenuous  purpose.  Una- 
bashed. in  the  light  of  the  glory  of  the  courage  and 
success  and  sacrifice  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  the 
South  can  look  the  world  in  the  face  and  hear  her 
record  read.  . . . From  address  of  Bishop  Collins 
Denny,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  6, 1917. 
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Sons  of  Confederate  IDeterans 


John  Ashley  Jones,  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

Col.  Richard  G,  LjVMKIn,  Roanoke,  Va Inspector  in  Chief 

Henderson  Hallman,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  a.  J.  Crowell,  Charlotte,  N.  C Surgeon  in  Chief 

Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Judge  Ed  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  Sbagle,  New  York  City Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Chairman Atlanta,  Ga. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Col.  Charles  T.  Norman Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma  City’  Okla. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Paul Washington,  N.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin, ’Tex.' 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument Atlanta,  Ga 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles’,  La! 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History  and 

Textbooks Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Ray  Price,  Manassas  Battle  Field Shreveport,  La 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond,  Va.  .Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Array  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Walter  W.  Ra  ney,  McCrory Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago.  . .Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  1318  U Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis..  Missouri 

George  A.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville North  Carolina 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego. . . California 

D.  A.  Spivey,  Conway South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls Texas 

David  L.  Pulliam,  Richmond Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington jWest  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


BEGINNING  A NEW  YEAR. 

The  Official  Call  for  Camp  Dues,  1930. 

Sections  13  and  14,  Article  XII,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  provides  as 
follows: 

t “Sec.  13.  Camps  shall  remit  to  General  Head- 
quarters the  initiation  fees  and  per  capita  tax  on  all 
its  members  during  the  month  of  January  of  each 
year.  The  initiation  fees  and  per  capita  tax  on  new 
members  shall  be  remitted  to  General  Headquarters 
within  ten  days  after  members  join  said  Camp. 

“Sec.  14.  The  fiscal  year  of  Camps  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  calendar  year,  January  1 to  December  31. 
Camps  in  arrears  four  months  in  payment  of  dues 
upon  their  members  to  the  general  organization  shall 
be  classed  as  delinquent,  and  six  months,  arrearage 
shall  automatically  impose  suspension  from  all 
privileges  of  the  confederation.” 

Please  do  two  things  for  our  organization  immedi- 
ately: 

1.  Collect  at  once  all  Camp  dues  possible  ($1  for 
old  members  $2  for  new  members)  and  remit  to 
Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Adjutant  in  Chief,  609-15  Law 
Building,  Richmond,  Va.  As  soon  as  dues  are 
received,  1930  individual  membership  cards,  en- 
graved in  four  colors,  will  be  sent  you  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  paying. 

2.  Put  on  a drive  to  increase  your  membership. 
It  is  suggested  that  you  have  your  local  Chapter  of 
U.  D.  C.  to  appoint  a committee  to  work  with  a 
similar  committee  appointed  from  the  Camp. 

The  reunion  and  convention  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans  and  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  will  be 


held  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  June  3-6,  1930,  so  please  for- 
ward to  headquarters  “Roll  of  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers” at  once  with  your  remittance,  so  you  can  re- 
ceive the  official  1930  membership  cards. 

Biloxi  is  making  great  preparations  for  its  guests. 
Many  side  trips  and  social  functions  are  being  pro- 
vided for  the  Veterans,  Sons,  and  their  Official 
Ladies.  The  hotel  for  the  Sons’  Official  Head- 
quarters and  other  detailed  information  concerning 
the  reunion  and  convention  will  be  announced  at  an 
early  date. 

The  railroads  are  going  to  be  extremely,  strict  this 
year  as  to  whom  they  grant  the  reduced  rates. 
The  certificates  which  will  enable  you  and  the 
members  of  your  Camp  to  purchase  tickets  at  the 
reduced  rate,  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  will  be 
issued  only  to  those  Camps  which  have  paid  their 
1930  membership  dues,  and  Official  Ladies  of  the 
confederation.  Individual  membership  cards  will  be 
issued  by  General  Headquarters  only  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  per  capita  taxes  from  the  Camp. 
Admittance  to  the  social  functions  of  the  reunion 
and  convention,  and  the  registration  at  convention 
headquarters,  which  will  entitle  the  members  and 
delegates  to  badges,  will  be  limited  to  the  paid-up 
members  who  hold  the  1930  membership  cards 
issued  by  headquarters. 

Commemorating  the  Births  of  Generals  Lee 
AND  Jackson. 

The  officers  of  a number  of  the  Camps  of  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  in  the  organization  have  made 
preparations  to  see  that  the  people  of  their  com- 
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munity  celebrate  appropriately  and  fittingly  the 
births  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  meetings  be  held  separately  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  open  to  the  public,  with  the  Con- 
federate Veterans  as  guests  of  honor.  The  form  and 
elaborateness  of  the  celebration  or  entertainment  has 
been  worked  out  by  instructions  from  general  head- 
quarters. A number  of  the  Camps  in  the  larger 
cities  have  planned  to  hold  on  the  day  before  or 
after  the  19th  of  January  a Confederate  ball,  while 
in  counties  and  smaller  towns  the  Camps  will  give  an 
oyster  roast,  barbecue,  or  hold  a banquet,  to  which 
the  Confederate  Veterans  will  be  guests  of  honor. 

The  purpose  of  a celebration  of  this  kind  was  to 
enable  the  members  of  the  various  Camps  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  organization  in  their  section, 
to  know  each  other,  to  have  a common  meeting 
place,  and  the  pleasure  of  social  intercourse  with  a 
compact  body  of  men,  composed  of  the  best  minds 
of  the  South,  in  order  that  peculiar  Southern  prob- 
lems may  be  studied  and  a solution  sought  and 
gained. 


RECORDS  OF  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS 
WANTED. 

Since  the  announcement  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  place  markers  at  the  graves  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  which  had  not  been  marked,  these 
markers  to  bear  the  name  of  the  soldier  and  com- 
mand with  which  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
many  applications  for  markers  have  been  received  by 
the  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  A.,  under  whom 
this  work  is  to  be  carried  on.  In  many  instances 
these  applications  are  not  complete  as  to  the  soldier’s 
record,  or  the  proof  thereof,  and  the  Quartermaster 
General  has  made  request  of  the  U.  D.  C.  that  effort 
be  made  to  verify  the  record  and  complete  it  where 
that  is  needed.  The  following  list  is  taken  from  the 
applications  which  have  been  made  for  these  head- 
stones, and  special  request  is  made  by  the  President 
General,  U.  D.  C.,  that  anyone  who  can  give  informa- 
tion of  their  Confederate  service  will  please  com- 
municate at  once  with  Mrs.  R.  H.  Poindexter, 
Chairman  Department  of  Reference,  U.  D.  C.,  2001 
Acklen  Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn.  This  is  the  list: 

Alabama. — John  Landon  Wade,  Private  Company 
K,  8th  Alabama  Cavalry; 

Elisha  Denton  Warren,  Private  Company  H,  5tli 
Alabama  Cavalry; 

Isam  F.  (or  Isam  T)  Guyton,  Private  Company  I, 
10th  Alabama  Regiment; 


Henry  Whitley,  Private  (May  have  belonged  to 
Alabama  Regiipent. 

Thomas  J.  Gunnels,  Private  Company,  1st  Geor- 
gia Regiment. 

Florida. — Samuel  Davis,  Private  Company  D, 
Florida  Cavalry; 

Jack  Harrell  buried  in  Florida,  but  no  information 
given  relative  to  command  with  which  he  served. 

Georgfm.— Jepty  Iverson  Hudgins,  Private  Com- 
pany D,  16th  Georgia  Regiment. 

Anthony  Harmon,  Private  Company  G,  1st 
Gerogis  Regiment; 

James  Jarrard  Harris,  First  Corporal  Company  G, 
1st  Georgia  Regiment; 

J.  S.  Crawford,  Private  Company  K,  no  organi- 
zation given;  possibly  Georgia  Regiment. 

M.  T.  Heath,  Company  G,  46th  Georgia  Regiment, 

Mississippi. — Robert  P.  Rogers,  Private  Company 
H,  46th  Mississippi  Regiment. 

J.  R.  B.  Pittman,  Company  F,  Mississippi  Regiment. 

North  Carolina.- — Hill  E.  King,  Sergeant  Company 
H,  67th  Regiment  (no  State  given). 

Jacob  Wilson,  Private  Company  I,  (no  Regiment 
given);  enlisted  1861,  believed  to  have  been  a 
pensioner. 

William  A.  Austin  Private  Company  F,  North 
Carolina  Regiment. 

Oklahoma. — Sterling  Masterson  Abernathy,  Com- 
pany A,  Capt.  Lee  Scott’s  Texas  Cavalry. 

Texas. — Andrew  Jackson  Milam,  Private  Com- 
Burnett’s  Texas  Infantry,  C.  S.  A. 

James  Hayden  Milam,  Private  Company  H, 
Martin’s  Texas  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A. 

James  Stanton  Woods,  Private  (Guard)  Capt. 
B.  F.  McAnulty’s  Company,  Kemp’s  Regiment, 
Gen.  Jaimeson’s  Brigade;  enlisted  January,  1865,  and 
discharged  in  May,  1865;  Guarded  prisoners  at  Bar- 
racks near  Old  Starrville  and  Tyler,  Tex.,  known  as 
Camp  Ford. 

Jesse  Clements,  Private  Company  B,  Texas  State 
Troops. 

William  Parish,  Quartermaster,  Canady  Brown’s 
Company; 

Charles  A.  Land,  company  and  regiment  un- 
known. 

E.  W.  Nicholson,  company  and  regiment  unknown 

J.  C.  Dayis,  company  and  regiment  unknown. 

Thomas  A.  Choate,  Private  Texas  Infantry,  com- 
pany not  known. 

Henry  Clay  Tittle,  Courier,  Company  B,  no 
regiment  given — possible  Texas  regiment. 

Moses  Langston,  Private,  Company  C,  22nd 
Infantry  (no  State  given). 

George  L.  Booker,  148th  Virginia  Infantry. 
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Isaac  Newton  Robertson,  Private,  Company  L, 
12th  Texas  Regiment. 

Virginia. — Hugh  Williams,  Private  Company  C, 
8th  Virginia  Regiment. 

Chafles  Snead,  Company  F,  Wade  Hampton’s 
Corps,  Rosser’s  Brigade;  also  Private  Company  F, 
11th  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Thomas  William  Hutcherson,  Private  Strother’s 
Company,  Virginia  Regiment;  enlisted  in  1862; 
served  under  M.  T.  Joy  (Captain)  and  Captain 
Chapman,  in  Mosby’s  Division;  was  a nephew  of 
Capt.  Morgan  Strother  and  served  under  him  part 
of  war  period. 

Jack  Nester,  Private,  no  information  as  to  com- 
mand. 

“MARSE  ROBERT;  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
CONFEDERACY.”  * 

Mr.  Young’s  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  is  an  extremely 
important  contribution  to  the  modern  school  of 
biography  as  well  as  an  exceedingly  interesting  story. 
Being  Southern  born  and  Northern  trained,  in  the 
cool,  analytical  atmosphere  of  metropolitan  journal- 
ism and  magazihe  work,  James  C.  Young  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  well  fitted  to  interpret  this 
great  general  and  fine  Southern  gentlemen  with  the 
candor  of  this  day. 

The  author  has  long  been  a student  of  matters  re- 
lating to  Lee.  A warm  admirer  of  his  subject,  Mr. 
Young  has  successfully  pictured  the  real  Lee  with  his 
many  distinctions:  the  fine  abilities  and  noble 
qualities,  with  the  consideration  for  others  which 
perhaps  might  be  taken  for  a weakness  in  an  other- 
wise strong  character. 

Now  that  the  years  have  softened  sectional  dif- 
ferences, it  comes  as  a shock  and  surprise  to  be  told 
that  Lee  was  never  granted  the  amnesty  and  pardon 
for  which  he  applied.  Grant  recommended  this,  but 
Johnson  took  no  steps  to  reinstate  Lee,  who  believed 
himself  outside  the  later  proclamation  issued  by 
Johnson  in  1868  and  understood  that  he  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  the  ballot. 

“Marse  Robert;  Knight  of  the  Confederacy”  is  an 
absorbing  tale — human,  vivid,  and  indescribably 
touching  in  the  description  of  the  twilight  years  when 
Lee  devoted  himself  to  being  the  head  of  Washington 
College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Mr. 
Young  has  had  access  to  many  sources  of  Lee  mate- 
rial which  have  been  untouched  for  years,  much  of 
it  not  before  published,  which  make  this  volume  of 
great  interest  to  collectors  of  Americana.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated,  several  of  the  photographs 
being  extremely  rare. 

*By  James  C.  Young.  362  pages.  Illustrated.  New  York. 
Rae  D.  Henkle  Company.  $5. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  VETERAN. 

Gen.  Edwin  Selvage,  Commander  New  York 
Camp  Confederate  Veterans,  renews  his  individual 
subscription  well  in  advance,  also  for  twelve  copies 
regularly  to  the  Camp,  saying:  “I  expect  to  take  the 
Veteran  as  long  as  I live.  I am  only  ninety.” 

From  Isaiah  Rush,  Hubbard,  Tex:  “The  Con- 
federate Veteran,  paid  for  by  my  daughter,  comes 
regularly.  It  is  a boon  companion  to  me.  During  the 
war  I belonged  first  to  Company  C,  10th  Mississippi 
Regiment,  Col.  R.  A.  Smith  commanding,  under 
General  Bragg,  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  In  1862,  I joined 
Company  B (Captain  McKay),  38th  Mississippi 
Regiment,  Colonel  Adams  commanding;  lost  an  arm 
at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  If  there  are  any  surviving 
comrades  who  belonged  to  either  of  these  commands, 
I would  be  so  glad  to  hear  from  them.  I will  be 
eighty-eight  years  old  in  September  (21st).  I also 
want  to  make  inquiry  about  Captain  Wilson,  who 
raised  a company  at  Port  Gibson,  in  Claiborne 
County,  Mo.,  in  1861,  and  went  to  Virginia.  He 
never  returned,  and  I never  knew  what  became  of 
him.  One  of  his  men,  Sam  Winters,  died  at  York- 
town.  Also  would  like  to  hear  from  any  of  the  Rushes 
either  in  Arkansas  or  Missouri,  and  Andy  Whitley  or 
any  of  his  people.  He  was  from  Missouri  and  was  my 
nurse  when  I lost  my  arm  at  Vicksburg.  Greetings 
and  love  to  all  the  old  vets.  There  are  no  Con- 
federates here,  and  Confederate  feeling  has  grown 
very  lax.  There  are  books  in  these  schools  that 
should  not  be  used  in  the  South.” 


Information  Wanted. — An  effort  is  being  made 
to  compile  and  construct  a skeleton  outline  of  all  the 
organizations  in  the  Confederate  army  from  western 
Virginia,  or  what  is  now  West  Virginia.  Considerable 
work  to  this  end  has  been  done,  but  in  order  that  no 
data  may  be  omitted,  will  any  reader  who  knows  of 
any  Confederate  unit  from  West  Virginia,  or  any 
unit  in  regular  Virginia  troops  that  contained  mem- 
bers from  West  Virginia,  please  forward  the  company 
designations,  regimental  numbers,  and  any  names  of 
commanding  officers  or  titles  applied  to  such  units, 
to  Roy  Bird  Cook,  Charleston,  W.  Va.?  No  scrap 
of  information  can  be  so  small  but  that  it  may  lead 
to  other  data  that  will  help  in  an  undertaking  that 
should  have  been  done  long  ago.  Cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  our  readers  can  help  much  in  this  un- 
dertaking, the  results  of  which  will  be  made  public 
as  soon  as  it  appears  that  no  new  material  can  .be 
developed. 
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FIREARMS  WANTED 

Carbines.  Pistols,  and  Revolvers  made  by  the  Confederate  States  and  used  in  the  War.  Made  with  brass 
and  steel  frames  and  marked  on  barrel  or  frame  C.  S..  C.  S.  A.,  W.  B.  C.  S.  A.,  H,  or  Haiman,  Spiller  & 
Burr,  Atlanta,  Ga„  Virginia  Mfg.,  Beech  and  Rigdon,  Morse.  Also  with  8 stars,  etc. 

Percussion  Guns  and  Revolvers,  marked  Patent  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J..  Colt  Pt.  Pocket  and 
belt  revolvers;  barrels  3 inches  to  10  inches  long,  calibers  31  to  SO,  folding  triggers;  no  trigger  guards  or 
rammers. 

Dragoon  revolvers,  marked  as  above,  6-shot,  44  caliber;  barrels  from  6 inches  to  9 inches  long,  have 
trigger  guards,  some  with  rammers  and  some  without  rammers.  Weight  4 to  4J4  pounds. 

Also  Colt  dragoon  revolvers  same  size,  lengths,  and  calibers,  with  trigger  guards  and  rammers,  marked 
on  top  of  barrels  “Address  Sam’l  Colt,  New  York  City.”  Also  shoulder  stocks  for  Colt  revolvers. 

Give  description,  condition,  and  price  in  first  letter. 


THE  SPENCERS,  111  East  Patterson  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio 


THE  GREATEST  WONDER. 

History  has  recorded  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  ancient  world,  all  of  which 
have  been  dwarfed  by  modern  dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  The  out- 
standing and  least-understood  wonder 
of  all  times  is  the  human  body.  Re- 
garded from  a merely  mechanical 
standpoint,  the  human  body  is  so 
infinitely  complex,  so  exquisitely  re- 
sponsive, so  strangely  perfect,  that  by 
comparison  it  dwarfs  all  other  things 
known  to  man  and  stands  alone  as  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  In  all  mechanics 
and  architecture,  in  all  machines  and  in- 
ventions of  man,  there  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered one  single  device  that  is  not 
found  in  the  human  body.  The  arch, 
the  lever,  the  inclined  plane;  a pump, 
a grist  mill,  a camera,  a stringed  in- 
strument; hinges,  pulleys,  ball  and 
socket  joints — all  these  and  a score  of 


other  man-made  inventions  are  merely 
crude  copies  of  the  same  devices  found 
in  his  own  body.  The  lungs,  through 
their  600,000,000  tiny  openings,  have  a 
surface  equal  to  the  floor  of  a room 
40  feet  square.  The  body  contains 
2,000  miles  of  tubing,  through  which 
half  a barrel  of  fluid  is  constantly 
pouring.  The  blood  travels  168  miles  a 
day.  Truly  we  are  “fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made.” 


Miss  Effle  Malone,  501  Broadway, 
Van  Buren,  Ark.,  writes  of  having  se- 
cured twenty-flve  volumes  of  the 
Veteran  through  the  notice  in  the 
Veteran  some  time  ago,  and  wishes  to 
thank  the  many  good  friends  who  re- 
sponded so  generously  to  that  call.  She 
still  lacks  the  following  numbers  to  com- 
plete these  years:  1902,  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  August;  1903,  April  and 


J.  A.  Joel  & Co. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Life  of 

THE  GALLANT  PELHAM 

By  PHILIP  MERCER 
Price,  $1.50,  Postpaid 

Order  From 

The  J.  W.  Burke  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 


OLD  STAMPS  WANTED 

All  envelopes  with  U.  S.  and  Confederate 
postage  stamps  used  before  1880.  Do  not 
remove  stamps  from  envelopes.  You  keep 
the  letters.  Will  pay  highest  prices. 

A.  ZIMMERMAN 

423  Park  Ave.  Lexington,  Ky. 


The  Little  Fork  Rangers 

1861-186S 

ByProf.W.  B.Hackley,  Uni  versify  of  Richmond, Va. 

A complete  history  of  Company  D,  4th  Virginia  Cav- 
alry from  its  organization  in  1860  to  the  surrender,  in- 
cluding nine  pages  of  extracts  from  a diary  kept  on  the 
battle  field  by  a lieutenant  of  the  company. 

Price,  $2.60  Postpaid 

Order  from  W.  B.  Hacklev,  University  oi  Richmond,  Vi. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 


gm^  price:,  slso  e:a.ch 

F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


June;  1904,  July;  1905  May  and  August; 
1906,  January,  March,  and  October. 
She  asks  that  anyone  having  these  and 
other  numbers  before  1902  will  send 
them  to  her,  so  they  may  be  bound  and 
taken  care  of  for  future  reference. 
Transportation  will  be  paid. 


Mrs.  E.  H.  Peyton,  4222  Swiss 
Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  in  need  of  an 
affidavit  from  two  veterans  who  knew 
her  late  husband,  Ephraim  Peyton,  in 
the  Confederate  army  in  order  to  get  a 
pension,  and  will  appreciate  hearing 
from  any  surviving  comrade  or  friend 
who  can  testify  to  his  service.  He  en- 
listed from  Arkansas. 


Mrs.  A.  J.  Howell,  Cape  Fear  Chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  is  get- 
ting together  all  information  possible  on 
Mrs.  Rose  O’Neill  Greenhow,  the  Con- 
federate Secret  Service  agent,  and  would 
be  most  grateful  for  any  information  on 
her  life  and  career. 


BOOK  OFFERINGS 

For  February 


Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  B / John  Esten  Cook.  Illustrated $6  00 

The  Women  of  the  Debatable  Land  (known  as  Mosby’s  Confederacy) 

By  Alexander  Hunter 4 00 

Memorial  Volume  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones..  . . 4 00 

The  Woman  in  Battle.  Experiences  of  Madame  Velasquez  in  the 
Secret  Service  of  the  Confederacy 5 00 

Life  and  Campaigns  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Eorrest.  By  Jordan  and  Pryor.  5 00 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction.  By  Gen.  Richard  Taylor 4 00 

The  Lost  Cause.  By  E.  A.  Pollard.  Large  volume 5 00 

Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.  By  Lieut.  Sinclair 5 00 

Life  of  C.  G.  Memminger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  C.  S.  A.  By 
Col.  Henry  D.  Capers 3 25 

Why  the  Solid  South,  or  Reconstruction  and  Its  Results.  Compiled 
by  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  of  Alabama,  and  other  leading  men  of 
the  Southern  States 3 00 

With  Saber  and  Scalpel.  Lifestoryof  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  Soldier  and 
Surgeon 5 00 

Narrative  of  Military  Operations.  By  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  . . 4 00 

Military  Annals  of  Tennessee.  By  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  A.  M 4 25 

Two  Wars.  By  Gen.  S.  G.  French 2 50 

Recollections  and  Letters  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Capt.  R.  E.  Lee,  Jr 3 25 

Poems  of  Henry  Timrod 2 50 


PICTURES  NOW  AVAILABLE 

The  Three  Generals.  Group  of  Gens.  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston;  steel  engraving,  18x22  inches.  With  a year’s  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Veteran 10  00 

Last  Meeting  of  Lee  and  Jackson.  In  colors  or  plain  print.  15x17 
inches.  Postpaid 3 50 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS  PROMPTLY 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 

The  Reunion  at  Biloxi 

Marching  Boys  in  Gray.  CPoem.)  By  Ila  Earle  Fowler 

R.  E.  Lee,  Soldier  and  Christian 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Apostle  of  Americanism.  By  Matthew  Page  Andrews . 

The  Confederate  Treasury.  By  C.  E.  Gilbert 

Shared  in  the  Confederate  Treasure.  By  Capt.  H.  C.  Binkley 

A Soldier  and  a Letter.  By  Miss  Emmeline  Ruggles 

The  University  of  North  Carolina.  By  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson 

A Wayside  Hospital.  By  Mrs.  J.  S.  Welborn 

Gen.  Thomas  Carmichael  Hindman.  By  Biscoe  Hindman 

The  First  Legislative  Assembly  in  America.  By  Ila  Earle  Fowler 

Beminiscing  in  Lively  Vein.  By  Sam  H.  Hargis 

After  Jackson  Fell 


Commander  Tennessee  Division,  U.  C.  V. 

Col.  William  Johnson  Pegram 

Department:  Last  Roll 

U.  D.  C 

C.  S.  M.  A 

S.  C.  V 


Mrs.  R.  E.  Moore,  of  Winfield,  Ala., 
wishes  to  secure  the  war  record  of  John 
W.  Mattox,  who  joined  the  Confederate 
army  from  Georgia  and  served  through 
the  four  years  of  war.  His  widow,  who 
is  in  need  of  a pension,  thinks  he  en- 
listed at  Newnan,  Coweta  County,  and 
served  under  Hill.  When  last  heard 
from,  John  Mattox  had  taken  his  family 
to  Alabama;  he  died  at  Winfield  some 
twenty-five  y^ars  ago.  Ira  Scroggins 
and  Bud  and  “Seab”  Caviness  were 
friends  of  his  in  Georgia.  Any  informa- 
tion will  be  appreciated. 


Mrs.  Martin  Forster,  102  South 
Woodrow  Street,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is 
trying  to  establish  the  war  record  of  her 
grandfather.  Col.  H.  C.  Davis.  She 
understands  that  he  joined  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  1861,  at  Corinth,  Miss., 
Colonel  Inge’s  Regiment;  was  soon 
placed  in  organization  service,  then  on 
post  duty,  and  later,  because  of  an  in- 
capacitating injury,  was  put  in  charge 
of  exchange  of  prisoners  at  Selma, 
Cahaba,  and  Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  at 
Jackson,  Miss.;  said  to  have  been  com- 
missioned as  general  near  the  last,  but 
too  late  to  serve  thus.  Possibly  he  was 
the  H.  C.  Davis  who  served  as  “major, 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  of  the 
1st  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Battalion; 
retired  March  17,  1865.” 


Wantei> — For  the  Confederate  Mu- 
seum— percussion  revolver  stamped  “T. 
W.  Cofer,  Portsmouth,  Virginia”;  and  a 
breech-loading  carbine  stamped  “J.  H. 
Tarpley’s  Pat.,  1863.”  Will  pay  high 
price  for  good  specimens.  Address  E. 
B.  Bowie,  811  North  Eutaw  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Rev.  E.  L.  Liddell,  of  Corsicana,  Tex., 
wishes  to  get  in  communication  with 
any  survivors  of  Dobbins’  Arkansas 
Cavalry.  His  father,  Samuel  W.  Lid- 
dell, served  with  Company  F,  1st  Regi- 
ment of  Dobbins’  Cavalry,  and  the  son 
wishes  to  get  his  record  and  that  of  the 
command,  where  it  served,  etc. 


Mrs.  Laura  0.  Crenshaw,  of  Cole- 
man, Fla.,  wishes  to  hear  from  any  old 
comrades  of  her  father,  Lieut.  Leonidas 
T.  Olive,  Company  E,  33d  Tennessee 
Infantry.  He  was  captured  and  im- 
prisoned at  Johnson’s  Island  for  nine 
months,  an  inmate  of  Block  12.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Chickamauga, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Dalton,  and  others. 


Dallas  B.  Berry,  Seminole,  Okla., 
Box  1217,  wishes  to  hear  from  any  com- 
rades who  knew  him  as  a member  of 
Company  E,  Lewis’s  Battalion,  Ala- 
bama Cavalry;  he  enlisted  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ala.,  in  1864,  and  served  to  the 
close  of  war.  His  brother,  Sam  and 
Tom  Berry,  were  in  the  same  company 
under  Captain  Lewis,  Wheeler’s  com- 
mand. Comrade  Berry  is  trying  to  get 
a pension. 


Dr.  L.  W.  Reid,  Haverford,  Pa.,  Box 
151,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
Confederate  soldier  who  served  with  his 
father,  Lieut.  Col.  L.  W.  Reid,  either  in 
the  36th  Virginia  Infantry  or  the  17th 
Virginia  Cavalry. 


Ill  1 I Confederate  stamps,  used,  also 
WSriTPfl  unused.  GEORGE  HAKES, 
II  UIIIUU  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bo  Sura  to  Read 

ADMIRAL 

FRANKLIN  BUCHANAN 

FEARLESS  MAN  OF  ACTION 

By  Charles  Lee  Lewis 

The  picturesque  biography  of  a 
Great  American  naval  hero.  Por- 
trait, prints,  etc.  $3.50 

Order  from  baoksellers  or  publishers: 

The  NORMAN,  REMINGTON  CO. 

347  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Life  of 

THE  GALLANT  PELHAM 

By  PHILIP  MERCER 
Price,  $1.50,  Postpaid 
Order  From 

The  J.  W.  Burke  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 


“WHAT  IS  LIFE?” 

A shadow  here,  a shadow  there, 

A little  sunshine  everywhere; 

To-day  great  joy,  to-morrow  care! 

A throb  of  love,  thrill  of  hate, 

A long,  long  waiting  at  the  gate 
For  dawns  that  break  too  late! 

And  yet  a splendid  round,  a strife 
That  man  may  win  who  dares  the  knife 
And  plays  the  game,  the  game  of  life? 
Life?  and  worth  living? 

Yes,  with  each  part  of  us — 

Hurt  of  us,  help  of  us,  hope  of  us,  heart 
of  us, 

Life  is  worth  living. 

Ah!  with  the  whole  of  us. 

Will  of  us,  brain  of  us,  senses  and  soul 
of  us. 

Is  life  worth  living? 

Aye,  with  the  best  of  us. 

Heights  of  us,  depths  of  us — 

Life  is  the  test  of  us! 

— Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson. 


Rev.  George  A.  Thomas,  1633  Cleve- 
land Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  wishes  to 
get  a copy  of  an  old  publication  entitled, 
“The  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,” 
by  Chiles  Clifton  Farrell,  Ph.D.  Any- 
one who  can  supply  this  book  will  please 
write  him. 


Copies  of  the  Veteran  for  Novem- 
ber, 1907;  June,  1908;  May,  1910;  May, 
1913;  and  April,  1914,  are  needed  to 
complete  the  file  of  the  John  K.  Mclver 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Darlington,  S.  C., 
and  anyone  having  these  copies  for  sale 
will  please  write  to  Mrs.  P.  A.  Bethea, 
of  Darlington,  368  West  Broad  Street. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  CONFEDERATE  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  KINDRED  TOPICS. 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  ofiBce  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
' under  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Acceptance  of  maiing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 1 103,  act  of  October  3,  1917,  and  authorized  on  July  S,  1918. 
Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


OFFICIALLY  REPRESENTS: 

United  Confederate  Veterans, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Confederated  Southern  Memorial  AssociatioMi 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 


— 

Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win,  success; 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 

Pricb  $1.60  Per  Year.  1 
Single  Copy,  16  Cents.  ( 
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Mo  fS.  A.  CUNNINGHAM 

1 Founder. 

UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS.  THE  REUNION  AT  BILOXI. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gbn.  R.  a.  Sneed,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Commander  in  Chief 

Gen  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Stafi 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Aesistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virtinia 

Gen,  L.  W.  Stephens,  Coushatta,  La, Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman,  Houston,  Tez Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Tuscaloosa 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

Florida — Ocala 

Georgia — Griffin 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana— New  Roads 

Maryland — Washington,  D.  C 

Mississippi— 

Missouri — Clinton 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville. . 

Oklahoma — Woodward 

South  Carolina — Greenville, . . 

Tennessee — Union  City 

Texas — Gonzales 

V IRGINIA — Richmond 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg. . . . 
California — Los  Angeles. .... 


Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

Gen.  Alfred  Ayer 

Gen.  John  J.  Hunt 

.Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 
. . . Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne 
. . . Gen.  N.  D.  Hawkins 


Gen.  W.  P.  Carter 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  W.  Harris 

Gen.  W.  H.  Cely 

Gen.  Rice  I.  Pierce 

....  Gen.  W.  M.  Atkinson 
Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 
, . . Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth.  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond.  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  M.  D.  Vance,  Little  Rock.  Ark Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  a.  T.  Goodwyn.  Elmore,  Ala Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


An  inquiry  comes  to  the  Veteran  as  to  whether 
John  Wilkes  Booth  was  ever  a member  of  the 
“Young  Guard,”  a military  organization  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Anyone  knowing  anything  about  this  or- 
ganization and  whether  Booth  was  a member  or  not, 
will  please  communicate  with  the  Veteran,  giving 
as  much  information  as  possible. 


A late  report  from  Edmund  R.  Wiles,  Business 
Manager  for  the  Reunion  at  Biloxi,  June  3-6,  states 
that  all  important  committees  have  been  appointed 
and  are  at  work  perfecting  plans  for  the  coming 
event. 

Headquarter  hotels  are  as  follows:  The  Buena 
Vista,  headquarters  for  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  As- 
sociation, and  Forest's  Cavalry  Association;  the 
White  House,  headquarters  for  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans.. 

A booklet  giving  full  information  about  the  reunion 
lists  of  hotels  on  the  coast,  with  rates,  etc.,  can  be 
secured  from  Mr.  Wiles,  at  the  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  all  desiring  this  should  write 
directly  to  him.  It  will  also  be  distributed  through 
the  different  organizations. 

Arrangements  for  financing  the  reunion  have  been 
completed,  and  the  same  courtesy  will  be  extended  by 
the  government  to  this  occasion  in  the  loan  of  govern- 
ment equipment  for  housing  the  veterans  and  in  send- 
ing the  Marine  Band  to  entertain  reunion  visitors. 
Many  other  great  bands  will  be  on  hand,  such  as 
those  attending  other  reunions,  and  possibly  the 
National  Band  of  Mexico  will  be  there  to  represent 
that  republic. 

There  will  be  many  other  attractions  for  this  re- 
union, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  wonderful  setting 
of  the  city  of  Biloxi,  with  its  beautiful  water  front,  its 
delightful  driveways,  its  grand  old  trees  draped  in  the 
Spanish  moss  of  that  latitude,  with  the  old  home  of 
Jefferson  Davis  near  by,  and  many  other  distinctive 
features  which  make  Biloxi  the  ideal  place  for  this 
gathering  of  Confederate  veterans  and  allied  organi- 
zations. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
e.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


MARCHING  BOYS  IN  GRAY. 

BY  ILA  EARLE  FOWLER. 

The  Boys  came  home  in  April, 

In  April,  sixty-five. 

Just  a little  wistful 
To  find  themselves  alive. 

For  when  home  voices  shouted, 
“Howdy,  Boys  in  Gray,” 

They  saw  silent  comrades 
They  left  along  the  way. 

And  always  in  Young  April 
They  were  remembering 
Brothers  and  companions 
Of  a more  hopeful  spring. 

The  Boys  came  to  the  furrows 
Of  a neglected  land, 

In  its  vacant  home  fields 
To  make  a gallant  stand. 

Then  sometimes  in  reunion 
They  met  their  own  once  more. 
For  a few  hours  living 
The  days  of  battles  o’er. 

Now,  tired  Gray  Boys  are  saying 
“Good-by”  to  kin  and  friend. 
Just  a little  wistful 
So  soon  to  reach  the  end. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE,  SOLDIER  AND  CHRISTIAN. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  life  and  character  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the  occasion  of  the  one-hundred- 
and-twenty-third  anniversary  of  his  birth,  which  was 
celebrated  with  fitting  exercises  in  many  cities  in  every 
State  of  the  Southland  and  in  the  North  and  West 
wherever  there  is  a Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  All  of  these  tributes  carried 
some  points  of  excellence  and  well  deserve  being  put 
on  record  in  the  Veteran  if  that  were  possible.  One 
from  his  home  State  of  Virginia  is  given  here  as  the 
tribute  of  a Northern  man,  editor  of  the  Radford 
(Va.)  News  Journal,  showing  the  appreciation  of  his 
great  character  even  by  one  not  of  his  section: 

This  week  marked  the  birthday  of  Robert  E.  Lee 
most  beloved  of  all  the  great  figures  of  the  Southland, 


recognized  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  great  person- 
alities of  history. 

Of  all  the  military  heroes  there  could  be  none 
whose  preeminent  place  could  have  equally  beneficent 
influence.  Compare  Lee  with  Napoleon,  and  the 
difference  is  one  between  a raw  adventurer  and  a cul- 
tivated gentleman.  Napoleon’s  story  was  one  of  a 
strong  personality  having  its  fling  in  history,  but  it 
was  a personality  in  which  concern  for  humanity  was 
negligible.  Lee’s  story  was  one  such  as  should  charac- 
terize later  civilization;  it  was  a triumph  of  gentility. 
Nor  was  Lee’s  quality  the  smooth  polish  that  marks 
cultivated  manner  alone;  it  reflected  his  inner  self. 

Lee  reflected  that  intelligence  which  sees  more  than 
one  point  of  view.  Believing  in  the  Federal  Union,  he 
yet  believed  that  it  should  stand  on  a foundation  of 
sovereign  States;  he  fought  against  something  in 
which  he  believed  for  something  he  believed  to  be 
more  fundamental.  His  attitude  is  a commentary  on 
the  campaigns  of  hate  that  mark  wars  dominated  by 
lesser  men.  In  the  bitterness  of  the  sixties,  Lee  re- 
mained intelligent. 

Aside  from  the  unusual  character  of  the  man,  the 
most  significant  fact  in  the  story  of  Lee  is  an  amazing 
one  for  his  time:  A military  genius  of  the  first  order, 
one  of  the  great  military  leaders  of  all  time,  he  was 
not  primarily  one  of  military  mind.  This  is  to  say 
that,  although  trained  in  the  military  manner,  and 
master  of  it,  he  still  relegated  military  procedure  to  a 
minor  place,  did  not  let  it  dominate  his  thinking.  Of 
all  the  great  military  leaders  up  to  his  time  he  is  the 
only  one  of  whom  this  may  be  said.  This  is  always  a 
mark  of  greatness,  the  ability  to  be  superior  to  one’s 
own  profession.  It  still  is  unusual  in  the  military  pro- 
fession, but  that  it  is  not  now  unknown  may  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  example  of  Lee.  Lee,  one  of 
the  great  military  figures  of  history,  was  at  heart  a 
pacifist.  The  influence  this  attitude  had  on  his  life  is 
accountable  for  the  fact  that  he  will  linger  longer  and 
more  admirably  in  history  than  any  of  the  military 
figures  that  had  preceded  him.  No  matter  what 
course  history  may  take  in  the  future,  there  always 
will  be  sublime  appeal  in  the  figure  of  a great  man  who 
hated  war  and  exemplified  military  genius  for  a cause 
which  was  his  own  in  a peculiar  degree,  and  yet  a 
cause  that  involved  no  element  of  selfishness.  Most 
generals  enter  upon  a war  much  as  they  go  to  break- 
fast in  the  morning.  Lee  enlisted  as  truly  as  did  any 
private;  his  was  the  choice  to  make. 

And  Lee’s  choice  was  a choice  between  two 
loyalties.  As  men  generally  become  enlightened 
there  will  be  enhanced  appreciation  of  this  fact,  for 
enlightened  men  always  will  have  more  than  the  one 
loyalty.  Always  there  will  be  loyalty  to  humanity,  to 
the  general  associations.  And  war  entered  into  with 
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appreciation  of  the  two  loyalties  is  war  at  its  best, 
however  regretable  it  still  may  be. 

Seeing  Lee  thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  of  all  the 
figures  of  the  sixties  he  is  the  one  whose  memory  is 
cherished  most  universally;  not  merely  in  the  South, 
but  throughout  the  nation.  That  regard  for  Lee  thus 
has  passed  the  old  line  of  division  in  so  marked  a 
degree  is  a tremendous  factor  in  obviating  the  effects 
of  the  war,  in  contributing  to  the  union  that  Lee  be- 
lieved in  even  while  he  felt  constrained  to  oppose  it. 


THE  PURCHASE  OF  STRATFORD. 

Reports  from  the  various  States  enrolled  in  the 
movement  for  the  purchase  of  Stratford,  historic  old 
home  of  the  Lees  in  Virginia,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  show  that  the  second  payment 
on  the  purchase  price  is  largely  assured.  The  move- 
ment in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  this  undertaking  was 
climaxed  by  a banquet,  which  was  attended  by  some 
seven  hundred  people,  among  whom  were  descend- 
ants of  some  of  our  early  Presidents.  At  the 
“Presidential  Table”  were  seated  representatives  of 
the  families  of  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and 
Monroe.  Of  these  was  Mrs.  Keckler,  a descendant  of 
Betty  Washington  Lewis,  of  Kenmore;  Miss  Louise 
Clement,  descendant  of  two  Presidents  Adams;  Col. 
Jefferson  Randolph  Kean,  descendant  of  Thomas 
Jefferson;  and  descendants  of  President  Monroe  were 
represented  in  Miss  Maud  Gouverneur,  Mrs.  Green 
Clay  Goodlow,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Governeur  Hoes. 

Stratford  is  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  two  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  as  the  home 
of  the  famous  sons  of  Thomas  Lee,  in  addition  to 
being  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  whose 
father.  Light  Horse  Lee,  lived  there  some  thirty-six 
years.  


THE  LAST  CONFEDERATE  IN  CONGRESSS. 

The  announcement  that  Maj.  Charles  M.  Sted- 
man,  of  North  Carolina,  now  eighty-nine  years  old,  is 
to  retire  from  his  post  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  this  term,  carries  with  it  the  sad 
thought  that  he  is  the  last  of  that  band  of  noble  war- 
riors of  the  South  in  the  sixties  who  continued  to  fight 
her  battles  in  the  halls  of  government  after  the  sound 
of  guns  was  stilled.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
Major  Stedman  has  represented  the  Old  North  State 
in  the  House,  and  on  occasion  his  voice  has  been 
raised  in  earnest  protest  against  the  criticisms  and 
slurs  cast  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy.  In 
the  Veteran  for  May,  1921,  appears  the  picture  of 
Major  Stedman  and  a beautiful  tribute  by  the  late 
Judge  Walter  Clark,  of  North  Carolina,  to  one  who 


has  for  so  many  years  represented  ' ‘the  rear  gjiard  of 
the  Confederacy”  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  As  a 
dashing  soldier  of  the  44th  North  Carolina  Regiment, 
Major  Stedman  fought  to  the  bitter  end  at  Appomat- 
tox. And  as  he  was  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  Con- 
federacy, so  has  he  been  faithful  to  the  last  to  his  com- 
rades and  their  fame  in  these  later  years. 

How  many  a glorious  name  stands  out  in  this  after 
the  war  service,  when  the  South  needed  defenders 
even  more  than  in  the  days  of  war!  Such  men  as 
Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia,  and  the 
eloquent  John  B.  Gordon;  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  and 
many  another  from  every  State  of  the  South  have 
given  such  service  that  the  South  should  hold  her 
place  in  the  republic  she  had  helped  to  build.  Man- 
fully they  served  their  beloved  section  and  have 
passed  on  to  their  reward.  It  would  gladden  them 
to  know  that  they  did  not  work  in  vain — that  the 
South  is  again  blooming  in  beauty  and  will  eventually 
wield  the  power  that  was  once  so  rightfully  hers.  And 
may  we  strive  in  this  onward  sweep  not  to  lose  sight 
of  that  distinctiveness  in  culture  and  refinement 
which  characterized  the  days  of  her  early  greatness. 


AT  FORT  DONELSON. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  E.  R.  HOPKINS,  COLUMBUS,  MISS. 

As  articles  have  appeared  in  the  Veteran  recently 
giving  interesting  details  of  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Donelson,  I presume  that  the  following  story,  which 
was  told  to  me  by  Maj.  Thomas  Harrison,  will  prove 
interesting. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  Columbus  Riflemen, 
Company  K,  of  the  14th  Mississippi  Infantry,  was 
captured  at  Fort  Donelson  and  imprisoned  in  Camp 
Douglas.  Private  H.  F.  McCune,  an  expert  penman, 
got  into  the  good  graces  of  Barney  Hughes,  who  had  a 
permit  to  sell  pies,  cakes,  pigs’  feet,  etc.,  to  the  Con- 
federate prisoners  in  the  stockade.  From  Barney’s 
pass,  McCune  counterfeited  the  signature  of  the 
commandant  of  the  prison.  Aided  by  sympathizers 
who  came  into  the  stockade  wearing  two  suits  of 
clothes  and  leaving  one  suit  for  a prisoner,  McCune 
forged  several  passes  for  his  friends,  but  would  not 
risk  it  for  himself. 

Major  Harrison  and  two  of  my  uncles  escaped  at 
the  same  time.  As  they  made  their  way  toward  the 
South,  they  stopped  at  a railroad  station  to  try  to 
learn  news  or  get  a train  going  their  way.  Major 
Harrison  knew  nothing  about  telegraphy,  but  when 
he  heard  the  station  instrument  clicking,  he  inter- 
preted it  to  the  other  two  thusly:  “Three  rebel 
prisoners  escaped  from  Camp  Douglass.  Ketch  ’em! 
Ketch  ’em!  Ketch  ’em!” 
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When  the  trio  reached  St.  Louis,  J.  C.  and  J.  A. 
Neilson  went  to  a hotel  and  stayed  in  their  room,  but 
Major  Harrison  went  out  into  the  city  and  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  hurrahed  for  Jeff  Davis.  A 
policeman  escorted  him  to  the  hotel,  but  his  friends 
there,  not  knowing  what  the  Major  had  done,  did  not 
know  him.  In  later  days,  when  the  war  was  over  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  recapture,  these  three  men  and 
other  survivors  often  laughed  over  the  dangers  and 
privations  they  had  shared  and  endured. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON:  THE  APOSTLE  OF 
AMERICANISM  * 

REVIEWED  BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS. 

It  is  difficult  to  confine  oneself  to  a few  paragraphs 
of  comment  when  one  would  write  several  pages  of 
comparative  analysis  concerning  the  most  notable 
contribution  to  Jeffersoniana  that  has  been  produced 
since  the  earliest  biographies  of  this  most  versatile 
genius.  The  writer  finds  that  his  first  thoughts  have 
been  summarized  with  greater  weight  of  authority 
by  librarian  Randolph  G.  Adams,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Adams  has  declared  that: 

“Chinard’s  life  of  Jefferson  appears  to  me,  as  a 
historian,  to  be  the  long-looked-for  book  on  the 
subject.  American  historians  have  long  suspected 
that  Jefferson  is  the  only  original  political  thinker  we 
have  produced,  but  now  for  the  first  time  we  have  a 
book  by  which  that  can  be  demonstrated.  It  is  my 
impression  that  Chinard  is  the  first  man  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject.” 

The  writer  would  not  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Adams’s 
closing  satement,  not  because  he  doubts  the  truth  of 
the  tribute,  but  because  he  feels  that  he  doesn’t  know 
enough  about  the  subject.  Mr.  Adams  doubtless  does. 

Professor  Chinard’s  work  is  based  on  original 
material,  which,  if  it  had  been  hitherto  known  or 
recognized,  a number  of  popular  misconceptions  of 
Jefferson's  position  or  opinions  would  not  have  been 
iterated  and  reiterated  during  a century  or  more  until 
they  have  become  almost  irrevocably  bound  up  in 
the  popular  concept.  For  instance,  the  reviewer, 
although  Virginia-born,  was,  in  a religious  household, 
brought  up  to  be  “Church  shy”  of  Jefferson  because  of 
his  alleged  irreligion,  an  impression  which  still  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country. 

Then,  again,  the  reviewer  only  recently  fell  in  with 
a group  of  distinguished  historians  who  had  been 
brought  up  under  certain  New  England  convictions 
as  to  the  origin  of  Jefferson’s  political  views.  These 
historians  were  fully  persuaded  that  Jefferson  de- 
rived his  political  philosophy  from  contemporary 
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French  sources,  probably  the  most  widespread  mis- 
apprehension of  the  lot,  because  it  has  been  held  and 
promulgated  so  generally  by  the  “intelligentsia.” 

On  this  particular  occasion,  the  reviewer  protested 
that  he  had  seen  much  internal  evidence  to  show  that 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  had  been  a close  stu- 
dent of  English  (Anglo-Ce'ltic)  history  as  well  as  of  the 
development  of  our  distinctive  political  institutions 
at  Jamestown,  and  that,  therefore,  Jefferson  was  far 
more  likely  to  have.derived  his  political  concepts  from 
Anglo-Celtic  precedents.  However,  the  writer’s 
protests  went  for  little  or  nothing;  for  he  professed  no 
real  authority  to  speak;  and,  besides,  he  lacked  posi- 
tive proof.  This  last,  the  proof.  Professor  Chinard, 
himself  a Frenchman,  has  produced;  and  he  has  dis- 
passionately set  it  forth  in  such  a way  that  anyone 
who  may  still  insist  on  French  sources  for  Jefferson’s 
philosophy  must  hencefortji  be  classed  among  men 
ignorant  of  the  documents  and  papers  from  which 
Professor  Chinard  has  drawn  his  information. 

Professor  Chinard  has  further  contributions  in 
view,  and  this  writer  has  merely  suggested  that  there 
may  also  be  a direct  connection  between  the  philoso- 
phy of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  that  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  who  projected  at  Jamestown  the  foundations 
upon  which  American  representative  institutions 
were  reared. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  the  world-wide  misappre- 
hensions which  propaganda — all  too  often  in  the 
name  of  history — has  created  about  Jefferson,  the 
following  story  may  now  be  told: 

In  1918  the  writer  dedicated  a small  volume  to  the 
late  Viscount  Bryce  as  “the  distinguished  political 
heir  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Thomas  Jefferson.” 
In  so  doing  he  knew,  intuitively,  if  not  otherwise, 
that  Lord  Bryce  would  welcome  the  metaphysical 
kinship  with  Sandys,  but  would  probably  resent  any 
such  intimate  relationship  with  Jefferson!  Subsequent 
to  receiving  a copy  of  the  work.  Viscount  Bryce 
wrote  that  at  first  he  was  “somewhat  shocked,” 
then,  on  second  thought,  he  was  intrigued  into  read- 
ing about  Jefferson.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
study,  the  great  English  scholar  admitted  that  the 
inscription  had  “done  him,”  as  it  was  intended  to  do, 
“a  double  honor.” 

If  Professor  Chinard’s  volume  had  been  available 
fifty  years  ago,  at  least  a thousand  historical  presenta- 
tions would  have  met  with  material  alteration,  and 
Lord  Bryce  would  have  had  no  initial  hesitancy  in  ac- 
cepting the  compliment  of  political  kinship  with  the 
most  profoundly  constructive  son  of  “Britian’s 
eldest  daughter.” 

Professor  Chinard’s  latest  contribution  should  be 
classed  with  the  work  of  a fellow  country  man,  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville,  now  nearly  a century  old. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  TREASURY. 

BY  C.  E.  GILBERT,  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Reading  recently  the  story  of  the  disposition  of  the 
Confederate  Treasury  fund  on  the  abandonment  of 
Richmond,  following  the  surrender  at  Appomattox, 
reminded  me  that  I have  also  heard  various  verbal 
stories  about  the  disappearance  of  the  moneys  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  the  Confederate  Treasury. 
One  of  these  stories  was  that  certain  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederate  government  in  the  departure 
from  Richmond  secured  some  of  it.  Of  that,  I don’t 
hesitate  to  say  that  I don’t  believe  a word  of  it. 

The  following  is  from  statements  made  to  me 
several  years  ago,  by  an  old  Confederate  soldier  at 
Covington,  La.,  and  a similar  account  by  the  then 
Mayor  Lowe,  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  as  the  experience 
of  his  father,  identical  with  that  of  J.  C.  Bridges,  the 
Confederate  at  Covington,  La.  I was  at  both 
places,  organizing  Camps  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans.  Some  one  told  me  about  the  old  Con- 
federate, and  I walked  quite  a distance  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  town  to  see  him.  I found  the  old  gentle- 
man of  about  eighty-four,  well  and  hearty,  and,  as 
all  veterans  of  the  war,  full  of  war  reminiscences. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  a member  of  the  last  fragment 
of  Company  F,  Mississippi  Cavalry,  Ferguson’s 
Brigade,  which  had  been  assigned  to  conduct  the 
wa^on  train  from  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  to  the  west,  the 
train  bearing  certain  records  and  funds.  He  said; 
“We  were  three  weeks  going  from  Greensboro  to 
Washington  County,  Ga.,  on  forced  march,  for  the 
train  was  supposed  to  contain  the  last  of  the  Con- 
federate treasury.  At  one  point  on  the  way,  we 
heard  that  a detachment  of  Union  soldiers  was  close 
behind  us;  so,  when  we  came  to  a creek,  we  were 
ordered  to  drive  the  wagons  in  the  water  of  the 
creek,  the  men  on  horses  following,  so  as  to  hide  the 
tracks,  to  a point  half  a mile  or  so  up  the  stream. 
There  we  waited  until  the  Union  force  had  passed 
on,  and  then  the  train  returned  and  resumed  its 
journey  westward.  Of  course,  the  story  of  the 
‘treasury  fund’  was  greatly  exaggerated,  as  the  last 
days  of  the  Confederacy  found  the  treasury  very 
much  depleted.  On  the  night  before  the  first  of 
May,  we  were  halted  and  ordered  to  get  in  line  at  a 
country  schoolhouse  or  church  building,  and  as  we 
were  marched  by  a window  of  the  house,  officers 
on  the  inside  paid  each  soldier  thirty  dollars  each  in 
silver.  Each  man  was  ordered  to  hold  his  hat,  and 
the  silver  was  dumped  into  the  hat  as  the  soldier 
passed.  Some  of  the  hats  would  not  hold  water,  and 
occasionally  a man  would  lose  several  dollars  in  the 
sand  beneath  his  feet  I saw  that  and  had  time  to  get  a 
good  hold  on  my  hat,  closing  up  the  holes  in  the 


crown  in  a firm  grip  so  as  not  to  lose  any.  Still,  I 
did  drop  a few,  but  in  the  effort  to  recover  them,  I 
recovered  several  silver  dollars  dropped  by  others  in 
the  sanid.  So,  when  I counted  up,  I had  about  thirty 
three  dollars.  I presume  the  officers  may  have  re- 
ceived a few  dollars  more  in  proportion  to  the 
salary. 

“To  show  the  decimated  condition  of  our  armies 
at  the  close  of  the  war,’’  said  Mr.  Bridges,  “General 
Ferguson’s  Brigade,  at  first  three  thousand  men,  had 
dwindled  to  about  three  hundred  men.  Some  of  the 
companies  in  my  regiment  had  only  three  or  four 
men.  My  Company  F had  more  than  most  of  them, 
as  we  had  thirteen  men.  Five  men  out  of  each  com- 
pany had  been  detailed  out  of  the  brigade  at  Greens- 
boro to  form  an  escort  or  guard  for  the  party  of 
President  Davis,  and  were  captured  with  the  Pres- 
ident at  Irvington,  Ga.,  (now  Ocilla)  on  the  10th 
of  May.’’ 

Mr.  Bridges’  son  still  had  one  of  those  Mexican 
dollars  paid  his  father  at  the  Georgia  schoolhouse  the 
night  before  General  Ferguson’s  surrender.” 

Mayor  Lowe  at  Corinth  gave  me  a similar  state- 
ment as  coming  from  his  father,  who  was  also  of 
Ferguson’s  Brigade  and  of  that  party  who  received 
the  thirty  dollars  payment  in  silver  the  last  of  the 
war.  May  4, 1865. 

President  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  cabinet  members 
were  not  of  the  kind  to  waste  or  appropriate  to 
themselves,  or  allow  it  to  others,  moneys  of  the 
government  while  soldiers  were  unpaid.  Then,  too, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  the  “Con- 
federace  treasury  ” was  greatly  exaggerated . Accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  these  two  members  of  the 
last  remnant  of  the  army,  to  whom  it  was  paid,  the 
amount  could  hardly  have  exceeded  $10,000. 


SHARED  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE 
TREASURE. 

BY  CAPT.  H.  C.  BINKLEY,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

In  the  Confederate  Veteran  for  November, 
1929,  is  an  article  on  the  last  of  the  Confederate 
Treasury  Department,  by  Robert  Gilliam,  and  I wish 
to  add  thereto  and  to  give  a short  reference  to  some 
of  the  old  boys  who  served  to  the  last. 

Charles  H.  Vaughan,  Billie  Smith,  William  Oakley, 
Jeff  Lind,  and  others,  including  myself,  joined  Gen. 
John  H.  Morgan’s  command  in  Wilson  County, 
Tenn.,  in  the  spring  of  1863.  When  General  Morgan 
went  on  his  raid  to  Ohio,  our  command  was  left  in 
Wilson  County;  after  quite  a while  spent  in  the 
Yankee  lines,  and  failing  in  an  effort  to  get  to  the 
Confederate  lines,  most  of  the  command  went  home 
and  were  to  meet  at  a date  and  place  agreed  on. 
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However,  a few  of  us  met,  and,  under  command 
of  Lieut.  Buck  Ryan  and  Joe  Scobey,  went 
south  and  joined  the  2nd  Kentucky  Batallion,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  J.  B.  Dortch,  and  were  assigned  to 
Company  B,  commanded  by  Captain  Harris,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.  This  battalion  was  a remnant  of 
General  Morgan’s  Brigade  not  captured  with  him, 
was  in  General  Dibrell’s  Brigade  through  the  Georgia 
campaign,  and  on  General  Wheelers’  raid  in  Ten- 
nesses,  in  August,  1864,  and  until  the  battle  of  Salt- 
ville,  Va.,  the  only  time  we  fought  negro  troops. 

After  that  battle,  the  2nd  Battalion  was  trans- 
ferred to  General  Duke’s  Brigade  and  left  in  Virginia, 
but  at  that  time  I was  on  a detail  with  two  or  three 
members  of  Company  B,  of  Starnes’s  4th  Tennessee 
Cavalry.  After  two  days  with  that  company,  I 
began  to  look  for  my  command  and  went  to  see  the 
colonel  of  the  4th  Tennessee,  who  informed  me  that  my 
battalion  had  been  transferred  to  General  Duke’s 
Brigade,  and  he  told  me  to  stay  with  his  regiment, 
and  it  would  be  all  right.  I remained  with  Company 
B,  4th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  on  the  march  through 
part  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
part  of  Georgia,  to  Stone  Mountain,  where  we  fell  in 
the  rear  of  Sherman’s  army  on  the  march  through 
Georgia  to  Savannah  and  saw  the  awful  destruction 
and  suffering  caused  by  those  devils  on  that  unfor- 
tunate people,  the  half  of  which  has  never  been  told. 
Some  part  of  our  command  had  a fight  with  Kil- 
patrick’s Cavalry  almost  every  day,  one  of  the  hard- 
est being  at  Waynesboro,  Ga.  We  always  were  of  the 
opinion  that  by  pressing  Kilpatrick  so  closely  we  kept 
him  from  going  to  Augusta  and  burning  that  city. 

After  Sherman  reached  Savannah,  our  command 
crossed  the  Savannah  River  on  pontoon  bridges  into 
South  Carolina,  where  we  spent  about  two  weeks,  in- 
cluding Christmas,  in  the  edge  of  the  rice  fields. 
When  Sherman  left  Savannah  on  his  march  of  de- 
struction through  South  Carolina,  we  began  our 
retreat  in  front  of  that  army  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  numbering  many  times  our  little  force  of 
cavalry,  and  I remained  with  the  4th  Tennessee  until 
we  reached  Columbia  and  saw  that  beautiful  city 
burned  by  Sherman’s  army.  A few  days  later. 
Lieutenant  Gentry,  an  officer  of  Basil  Duke’s  Brigade, 
received  permission  to  collect  all  the  old  members  of 
Morgan’s  command  who  desired  to  return  to  General 
Duke’s  command  and  with  them  to  go  to  Bristol,  Va., 
and  report  for  duty  to  General  Duke.  He  found 
twenty-six  of  that  command  who  desired  to  go,  and 
we  immediately  started  for  Virginia.  We  had  the 
greatest  time  of  the  war  on  this  trip,  except  that  when 
we  reached  the  mountains  we  suffered  very  much  with 
the  cold  and  saw  the  only  snow  of  that  winter. 

When  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  trip,  we  found  that 


General  Morgan  had  been  killed,  and  the  command 
was  dismounted.  We  were  ordered  to  East  Tennes- 
see, where  we  could  get  forage  for  our  horses.  There 
we  were  attacked  by  a battalion  of  Yankees,  who 
captured  all  our  horses,  but  we  escaped  and  went  back 
to  the  command.  Very  soon  we  were  ordered  to  join 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johston’s  command,  but  when  we  got 
to  Wytheville,  Va.,  General  Duke  was  notified  that 
General  Lee  had  surrendered,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
stop  and  surrender  or  to  join  General  Dibrell,  who, 
with  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  was  acting  as  an  escort 
for  President  Davis.  General  Duke  called  his  men 
together  and  left  it  to  them  to  choose  what  we  should 
do,  but  stated  that  he  would  join  General  Dibrell. 
The  2nd  Kentucky  Regiment  decided  to  go  into 
Kentucky  and  surrender,  while  all  the  remainder  of 
his  brigade  decided  to  go  with  General  Duke.  He 
ordered  the  wagons  and  artillery  destroyed,  took  their 
horses  and  mounted  as  many  of  the  men  as  he  could, 
and  sent  the  rest  of  the  men  under  command  of  com- 
missioned officers  to  go  through  the  country  and  press 
enough  horses  to  mount  them,  which  we  did,  but  in 
no  case  to  take  all  the  horses  any  man  had.  Mounted, 
but  without  saddles,  we  took  up  our  march  across  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  reported  to  Gen. 
W.  C.  Dibrell,  who  was  there  before  Duke’s  Brigade. 
While  there,  Gen.  John  C.  Breckinridge  came  out  to 
our  camp  and  made  us  a speech.  Among  other  things, 
I remember  he  became  very  eloquent  in  his  praise  of 
the  old  boys  who  would  not  Stirrender,  but  had  ridden 
bareback  all  the  way  to  Charlotte  and  expected  to 
continue  to  follow  General  Duke  wherever  he  went. 

After  resting  at  Charlotte  about  seven  days,  we 
began  our  march  as  a part  of  the  escort  to  President 
Davis  and  as  a guard  of  the  wagon  train.  We  saw  the 
President  often,  and  when  we  got  to  the  Savarah 
River  we  crossed  over  to  Georgia  on  pontoon  bridges 
and  went  into  camp  near  the  river  at  a point  about 
twenty  miles  from  Washington,  Ga.  While  there  we 
were  paid  a certain  amount  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
officers  and  men  receiving  the  same  amount.  Those 
in  General  Duke’s  brigade  were  paid  $31  each,  and 
those  of  the  other  two  brigades  were  paid  $26  each. 
Thousands  of  dollars  of  Confederate  money  was 
scattered  over  the  camp.  After  we  were  paid,  I went 
to  Company  B,  of  the  4th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  we 
marched  to  Washington,  Ga.,  where,  on  the  10th 
day  of  May,  1865,  we  were  paroled  by  Lot  Abraham, 
Captain  and  Provost  Marshall,  and  started  for  home, 
where  I arrived  on  May  16. 

I am  now,  and  have  been  for  many  .years,  captain 
of  Company  B,  Confederate  Veterans,  of  Nashville, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Con- 
federate command  of  the  present  sworn  in  as  a part 
of  the  National  Guard,  State  of  Tennessee. 
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A SOLDIER  AND  A LETTER. 

Francis  Dunbar  Ruggles  was  born  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  August  7,  1837.  He  was  killed,  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  13,  1862,  and 
buried  in  Hollywood 
Cemetery,  Richmond, 

Va. 

He  was  educated  in 
the  public  grammar 
and  English  high 
schools  of  Boston.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  went  to  N ew  Orleans 
to  enter  into  business 
with  his  uncle  (his 
mother’s  brother). 

George  W.  Dunbar,  a 
native  of  North  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  who  had 
established  an  agency 
in  the  Southern  city  for 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  Dunbar  fac- 
tory in  Massachusetts. 

He  had  been  in  New  Orleans  three  years  when  the 
war  broke  out.  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
South,  and  immediately  enlisted  in  the  first  company 
of  the  Washington  Artillery,  C.  S.  A.,  and  departed 
with  it  for  the  seat  of  war.  In  the  year  and  a half  be- 
fore his  death  at  Fredericksburg,  he  was  in  every 
battle  in  which  his  battalion  had  a part,  and  his  acts 
of  bravery  are  recorded  by  his  Colonel,  William  Mil- 
ler Owen  (who  succeeded  Colonel  Waltan  in  com- 
mand), in  his  history  of  the  organization.  The  book 
bears  the  title,  “In  Camp  and  Battle  with  the  Wash- 
ington Artillery,’’  and  was  published  in  1885.  Of  one 
of  his  earliest  acts.  Colonel  Owen  comments  in  these 
words:  The  Victoria  Cross  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  have  been  pinned  to  a soldier’s 
breast  for  acts  of  lesser  heroism.  “Col.  Henry  H. 
Baker,  in  his  book,  “Battle  of  Fredericksburg.” 
published  in  New  Orleans,  1911,  describes  his  death 
upon  the  field  and  then  siunmarizes  his  life  in  a brief 
paragraph:  Frank  Ruggles  was  a handsome  Boston 
boy,  a general  favorite  with  the  men,  for  he  was  as 
brave  as  he  was  gentle  and  kind.  He  came  of  Revolu- 
tionary stock,  for  his  four  great-grandfathers  were  in 
the  army  of  Washington.”  President  Lyon  G. 
Tyler,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  once  said  of 
him:  “Although  George  Ruggles  was  among  the 
founders  of  Virginia,  none  of  his  race  ever  came  to 
Virginia  until  his  descendant,  Francis  Dunbar  Rug- 
gles, marched  to  her  defense  in  arms  and  shed  his 
blood  upon  the  soil,  an  event  appropriately  suggestive 
of  the  early  connection.” 

The  fact  that  it  was  the  guns  of  the  Washington 
3* 


Artillery  on  the  heights  which  won  the  victory  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  vital  value  of  the  work  done 
there  by  the  Louisianians  was  instantly  acclaimed  in 
Richmond.  The  bodies  of  the  three  members  of  the 
battalion  killed  in  action — Ruggles,  Spearing,  and 
Falconer — were  placed  in  metallic  caskets,  their 
joint  funderal  held  in  Richmond  being  made  an  oc- 
casion of  public  importance.  Mr.  Everett,  of  the  first 
company,  who  was  wounded  in  that  battle,  but  able 
to  ride  in  the  procession,  wrote  a description  of  the 
event,  as  follows:  “Through  the  kind  offices  of 
friends,  Frank's  remains  and  those  of  his  two  com- 
rades, were  taken  to  Richmond,  where  a large  mili- 
tary and  civic  funeral  took  place  on  Sunday,  January 
4, 1863,  their  brother  members  of  the  Artillery  acting 
as  pallbearers,  accompanied  by  detachments  from 
the  entire  military  force  of  or  near  Richmond,  with 
muffled  drums  and  music,  followed  by  a procession 
some  three  miles  in  length  in  carriages  and  on  foot, 
beside  an  immense  concourse  of  people  who  thronged 
the  thoroughfares  leading  to  the  resting  place  of  those 
brave  but  unfortunate  young  men. 

The  religious  ceremonies  in  the  Monumental 
Church,  by  Dr.  Morse  and  others,  were  of  the  most 
sive  character  and  will  be  long  remembered  by  every 
impresone  present.  Governor  Letcher,  pf  Virginia, 
made  appropriate  remarks.” 

Fifty-two  days  before  his  death,  Francis  Ruggles 
had  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
write  to  his  father  in  Boston,  and  penned  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  conveys  his  feeling  as  to  the  war  and 
his  own  part  therein  much  better  than  any  words  of 
mine.  Mr.  Ruggles  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
charming  girl  of  Richmond,  Julia  Gertrude  Gardiner, 
who  lived  many  years  after  his  death  and  died  un- 
married. 

On  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Wednesday,  October,  22, 1862, 
“To  Henry  B.  Ruggles,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence  Wilde  & 

Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Father:  I avail  myself  to-day  of  an  opportu- 
nity which  presents  itself  of  communicating  with  you 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  informing  you  of  my  good 
condition  and  whereabouts,  and  thereby  relieving 
you  of  that  anxiety  which  a father  would  naturally 
feel  separated  from  his  son  by  the  irreparable  breach 
which  to-day  divides  your  country  from  mine — not 
with  any  intention  of  expatiating  upon  the  merits  and 
causes  which  have  produced  this  separation. 

“Alas!  who  would  have  thought  ten  years  ago  that 
this  once  glorious  country  could  have  been  reduced  to 
its  present  condition;  who  would  have  for  a moment 
supposed  that  any  subject  of  discussion,  however 
momentous,  could  have  been  reduced  to  the  public 
mind  that  would  cause  men  to  take  up  arms,  father 
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against  son,  and  brother  against  brother,  thereby  for- 
ever severing  the  ties,  not  only  of  friendship,  but  of 
reason,  or  a portion  of  them,  at  least.  (Of  course,  I 
should  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  my  conduct  or 
feelings  toward  you,  whom  I shall  ever  honor  and 
respect  as  my  parent,  regardless  of  all  national  diffi- 
culties). 

“Many,  doubtless,  with  you,  are  sincere  in  their 
belief  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  but  with  us, 
we  are  a unit  in  the  fixed  conviction  that  ours  is  a just 
and  holy  cause;  and  thrice  armed  is  he  whose  cause  is 
just.’  But  in  saying  this,  perhaps  I am  overstepping 
the  prescribed  limits  of  my  letter,  so  let  me  direct  my 
thoughts  to  other  subjects. 

“Many  opportunities  have  offered  of  communicat- 
ing with  you  before  now,  but  through  returned  and 
paroled  prisoners,  and  I have  felt,  naturally,  a delica- 
cy in  going  so  far  as  thus  to  violate  the  rules  of  war. 
I presume  you  have  been  aware  of  my  enlisting  in  the 
army,  for  I wrote  you  just  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  that,  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  neces- 
sary, I should  not  hesitate  to  take  up  arms  in  the 
defense  of  our  rights. 

“I  volunteered  in  New  Orleans  on  the  27th  day 
of  May,  1861,  and  left  immediately  for  the  seat  of  war 
in  Virginia  with  the  Battalion  of  Wasington  Artillery 
commanded  by  Maj.  J.  B.  Walton,  now  a colonel, 
and  soon  will  be  promoted  to  brigadier  general.  The 
battalion  is  composed  of  four  companies  in  Virginia, 
the  first  commanded  by  Capt.  C.  W.  Squires,  of 
which  I am  a member;  the  fifth  company  is  in  Ken- 
tucky under  Bragg;  the  sixth  company  remained  in 
New  Orleans  for  home  protection,  and  was  disbanded 
upon  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  that  beautiful  city 
to  its  present  inhuman  and  beastly  ruler,  Butler.  I 
have  been  in  ten  different  engagements,  including  the 
battles  of  Bull  Run,  ((Manassas),  Richmond,  Rappa- 
hannock Station,  Sudley  (or  Manassas  second),  and 
Sharpsburg,  in  all  of  which  the  protecting  hand  of  an 
Almighty  God  has  been  stretched  over  me  and  pre- 
served me  with  but  a signal  scratch  from  the  deadly 
missiles  of  an  invading,  treacherous  and  relentless 
foe.  While  my  companions  have  fallen  on  either  side 
of  me,  I have  been  protected,  thanks  to  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  to  whose  wisdom  and  law  I submit 
myself  in  all  future  efforts  to  defend  our  soil  and 
maintain  our  independence. 

“I  am  mustered  in  Tor  the  war,’  be  it  long  or 
short,  and  although  several  opportunities  offer  to 
become  relieved  of  active  military  duties  and  to 
change  my  position  from  the  field,  I refuse  them  all 
and  continue  so  to  do.  Having  enlisted  for  the  war,  I 
am  determined  to  fight  it  out  so  long  as  the  present 
principles  are  maintained.  My  heart  is  in  this  holy 
cause,  in  this  grand  struggle  for  independence,  and 


when  it  shall  have  been  achieved,  none  will  retire 
to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  home  with  a more  firm 
conviction  of  having  done  his  whole  duty  to  his  God, 
his  country,  his  neighbor,  and  himself  than  I ; and  I 
look  forward  to  a lifetime  of  happiness  when  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  shall  be 
achieved.  And  God  grant  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, is  my 'daily  prayer! 

“I  am  enjoying  perfect  health,  and  only  trust  this 
may  find  you  the  same.  We  are  sumptuously  fed  and 
comfortably  clothed,  notwhithstanding  reports  in 
Norther  journals  to  the  contrary.  I regret  being 
obliged  to  go  through  a long,  tedious  and  inactive 
winter,  and  am  in  hopes  McClellan  may  be  induced  to 
advance  upon  us;  think  we  are  quite  well  prepared 
for  him! 

“I  have  sought  in  vain  among  captured  prisoners 
for  some  persons  whom  I kew  or  had  heard  of  in  the 
North;  would  like  very  much  to  converse  with  some 
one.  I receive  letters  regularly  from  New  Orleans. 
At  last  accounts  G.  W.  D.  and  F.  D.  and  families  were 
quite  well — of  course,  much  depressed  mentally. 
Suppose  they  will  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  but  it  will  only  be 
forced  upon  them. 

“To  any  of  my  former  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  may  inquire  after  me,  please  remember  me  as  a 
‘rebel.’ 

“Trusting  and  praying  that  God  may  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  fanatics  of  the  North  to  a true 
view  of  their  condition  and  intentions,  that  their 
ears  may  be  opened  to  the  popular  voice  of  the  South, 
which  only  asks  of  them  their  right  to  be  let  alone  and 
allowed  to  depart  from  a Union  which  is  no  longer  a 
Union,  in  peace. 

I remain,  your  son 

Francis  Dunbar  Ruggles. 

[This  paper  was  prepared  by  Miss  Emmeline  Rug- 
gles, Second  Vice  President  Boston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
and  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Chapter.] 


D.  J.  Cater,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  writes:  “Com- 
rade R.  A.  Lambert,  in  his  article,  ‘In  the  Georgia. 
Campaign,’  January  Veteran,  places  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  in  command  of  Bragg’s  army  a little  too 
early.  Being  ‘a  high  private  in  the  rear  ranks,’  and 
on  the  ground  when  this  took  place,  it  becomes  a 
duty  to  state  that  on  the  25th  of  November,  instead 
of  the  1st,  we  abandoned  the  rifle  pits  in  front  of 
Missionary  Ridge  and  occupied  the  little  rifle  pits  on 
the  summit  of  the  Ridge.  Gen.  Johnston  came  to  us 
after  we  arrived  at  Dalton.  He  found  us  in  a woeful 
plight,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  on  his  return  to 
us.” 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSON,  CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 

[Prize  Essay  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.] 
Part  III. 

In  the  Reconstruction  Era. 

Though  the  University  kept  its  doors  open  in  all 
the  hardships  of  war,  yet  it  was  left  in  desperate 
circumstances.  The  endowment  was  gone.  For 
the  payment  of  their  salaries,  professors  depended  on 
tuition  receipts,  and,  owing  to  the  general  paralysis 
of  business,  students  were  few  in  number,  and  some 
on  the  beneficiary  list.  Some  of  the  faculty,  for  want 
of  support,  went  elsewhere,  the  faculty  thus  being 
reduced  to  five. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  prostration  of  the  whole 
State  after  the  war,  it  was  natural  that  the  University 
should  decline.  The  average  attendance  for  the  three 
years  following  1865  was  between  ninety  and  one 
hundred.  The  graduating  class  of  1865  numbered 
only  nineteen,  but  all  the  faculty  united  in  high 
praises  of  these  seniors.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips 
Spencer,  in  writing  of  this  chapter  in  the  University’s 
life,  says  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  marriage,  in  the 
summer  of  1865,  of  President  Swain’s  daughter  to 
General  Atkins,  who  commanded  the  Federal  force 
occupying  Chapel  Hill,  was  “the  chief  agent  in 
alienating  public  affection  and  confidence  from  the 
University  for  a time.” 

The  tuition  fees  being  insufficient  to  meet  expenses. 
President  Swain  applied  ot  the  legislature  of  1866-67 
for  an  appropriation  of  seven  thousand  dollars,  doing 
this  with  extreme  reluctance,  as  under  his  manage- 
ment of  over  thirty  years  this  had  never  before  been 
resorted  to.  The  legislatjre  granted  this. 

With  the  death  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  faculty, 
and  other  calamities,  the  faculty  resigned  in  a body  in 
the  fall  of  1867.  These  men  who  had  devoted  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  University  felt  that, 
with  less  than  one  hundred  students,  the  expenses 
were  too  great  to  continue  and  that  the  University 
should  have  a thorough  reorganization.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  University  formally  requested  the  resign- 
ing faculty  at  Chapel  Hill  to  keep  the  college  open 
until  new  measures  could  be  made  for  a reorganiza- 
tion. Serving  the  interest  of  the  University,  Presi- 
dent Swain  and  the  faculty  remained  and,  in  June, 
1868,  they  were  all  unanmiously  reelected.  Provi- 
sion was  made  to  enlarge  the  faculty. 

By  his  own  personal  efforts  among  politicians  at 
Washington,  President  Swain  secured  a “land  script 
grant”  from  Congress  for  an  agricultural  college  in 
North  Carolina.  He  induced  the  State  representa- 
tives to  give  this  to  the  University,  proposing  to  use 
one  of  its  largest  buildings  and  its  lands  for  the  new 


agricultural  work.  But  all  the  plans  and  hopes  for 
the  University  were  frustrated  by  the  State  elections 
in  May,  1868,  when  the  Republican  party  began  its 
era  of  misrule,  and  North  Carolina’s  reign  of  ruin 
was  inaugurated  under  the  despicable  Governor 
Holden. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was 
the  summary  closing  of  the  University  doors,  July, 
1868,  by  a company  of  negro  troops  and  the  dis- 
placement of  all  the  faculty,  men  who  had  given 
years  of  service  to  their  State. 

The  sudden  death  of  President  Swain,  August, 
1868  (from  injuries  received  in  a runaway  accident), 
gave  a tragic  interest  to  the  close  of  this  chapter  in 
the  University’s  career. 

The  University  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  monu- 
ment to  David  L.  Swain,  who  served  it  for  thirty- 
three  years.  His  progressiveness,  prudence,  his 
cautious,  far-reaching  policy,  his  constructive  ability, 
his  forbearance,  these  were  all  brought  into  play  with 
marked  results.  Having  had  the  highest  honor  of  his 
State  as  Governor,  and  having  given  his  life  after 
that  to  the  training  of  young  men,  the  name  of 
David  L.  Swain  must  ever  remain  among  the  first  on 
the  list  of  those  who  loved  and  honored  North 
Carolina.  For  men  in  our  State’s  history  have  at- 
tained such  honors  in  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, legislative,  judicial,  educative,  and  executive. 

So  President  Swain  and  his  colaborers  were 
turned  adrift  by  this  unprincipled  carpetbagger  and 
legislature,  and  the  institution  that  was  the  pride  and 
the  glory  and  the  blessing  of  our  State  became  its 
shame.  Solomon  Poole,  a brother  of  one  of  the  new 
republican  trustees,  was  made  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. A teacher  in  a negro  school  of  Raleigh  was 
made  one  of  the  faculty,  the  others  being  of  the  same 
ilk.  Only  those  of  the  reconstruction  party  need 
apply  for  a job  in  this  new  university. 

This  chapter  of  the  University  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion era  is  one  of  disgrace  and  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion. One  of  the  alumni,  W.  J.  Peele,  tells  of  seeing 
(in  1875)  on  one  of  the  recitation  rooms  a reminder  of 
the  downfall  of  the  University  when  President 
Swains  and  his  faculty  were  put  out,  “This  Old  Uni- 
versity has  busted  and  gone  to  hell  to-day,”  evi- 
dently written  by  one  of  the  students  of  1868.  The 
University,  with  all  its  properties  was  seized  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  republican  government  of  North 
Carolina.  The  constitution  of  1868  vested  the  titles 
in  the  new  State  authorities. 

Under  reconstruction  rule,  the  University  barely 
existed  from  1869  to  1870,  there  being  only  a few 
students,  relatives  of  the  party  in  power.  All 
efforts  to  support  the  University  resulted  in  failure. 
Poole  declared  that  if  white  students  would  not 
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enter  the  University,  he  would  have  negroes  enter. 
In  fact,  so  low  were  the  few  white  ones  that  some  of 
them  boarded  with  the  negro  inhabitants  of  Chapel 
Hill.  The  friends  of  President  Poole  and  the  new 
faculty  did  not  like  the  scoffs  and  sneers  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  friends  of  the  old  University.  One 
can  readily  guess  that  it  was  the  facile  pen  of  Mrs. 
Cornelia  Spencer  which  wrote  a poetical  satire  on 
this  burlesque  faculty. 

Poole  held  on  to  his  collectorship  with  the  United 
States  government  (about  $5,000  a year)  after  he  was 
made  president  of  the  University.  The  patronage 
formerly  belonging  to  this  institution  went  to  other 
North  Carolina  colleges  or  to  other  States.  Property 
in  Chapel  Hill  had  greatly  depreciated  under  this 
rdgime.  There  was  evidence  of  ruin  about  all  the 
buildings,  showing  no  care  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge.  There  were  cases  of  real  mischief,  but  many 
more  of  carelessness  and  neglect.  Outbuildings 
and  fences  were  destroyed,  room  doors  were  opened 
and  many  carried  off,  while  plastering  had  fallen  into 
heaps,  and  floors  had  been  ripped  up  for  firewood. 
Many  valuable  books  were  scattered  from  the 
libraries,  and  many  a valuable  piece  of  apparatus 
injured  by  unskillful  hands.  The  greatest  depreda- 
tion was  on  the  woodland  of  the  University.  Many 
of  the  fine  old  oaks  had  been  felled  by  the  faculty  to 
be  used  as  firewood.  Mrs.  Spencer,  in  her  distress 
over  the  condition  of  her  dearly  loved  University, 
writes  this  to  Mrs.  Swain:  “Poole  and  his  gang  seem 
to  invite  destruction  of  the  buildings.  The  halls  and 
libraries  are  broken  open.  Gangs  of  negroes  spend 
nights  in  the  old  South  Building,  rioting,  shouting, 
and  drinking.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  degradation. 
It  makes  me  heartsick  to  even  write  about  it.” 

In  the  Sentinal  (Raleigh)  of  December  1,  1868, 
writing  under  the  old  Davy  Poplar  on  the  campus, 
Mrs.  Spencer  gives  this  touching  picture: 

“For  seventy-five  years  this  old  poplar  has  spread 
a benignant  shade  over  the  gay  throngs  that  wan- 
dered through  the  campus  or  passed  into  the  chapel 
in  the  glorious  old  days.  The  old  tree  still  stands 
guard,  but  over  grounds  that  are  now  empty  and 
forlorn.  The  dry  grass  rustles  to  my  solitary  foot- 
steps, and  a rabbit  starts  out  from  yonder  tangled, 
dying  rosebush.  I look  around  and  see  nothing  to 
disturb  the  profound  melancholy  stillness.  A negro 
girl  in  a pink  frock  is  leaning  on  the  college  well,  and 
a few  of  the  negro  soldiers  are  passing  in  the  distance 
toward  the  village.  The  sun  shines  down  on  the  Old 
East  and  West,  the  Library  halls,  the  Recitation 
rooms;  but  the  doors  are  all  closed — the  place  is 
haunted.  Strong  and  ineffaceable  memories  rush  un- 
bidden, and  my  eyes  are  dimmed  as  I gaze  on  this 
Niobe  sitting  thus  discrowned  and  childless. 


“Chapel  Hill  is  the  Deserted  Village  of  the  South. 
Nearly  twenty  of  the  best  families  in  the  place  are 
leaving  and  their  houses  are  standing  untenanted  and 
desolate.  These  all  leave  the  houses  they  have  built, 
the  trees  they  have  planted,  the  flowers  they  have 
tended,  the  cradles  of  their  children,  the  graves  of 
their  dead.  Governor  §wain  was  more  favored  in 
that  he  fell  on  sleep  in  good  time  and  rests  quietly 
under  the  cedars  over  yonder.” 

Of  the  faculty  people,  only  Mrs.  Spencer  and  her 
mother  remained  to  witness  the  desolation,  but  Mrs. 
Spencer,  by  her  writings  for  the  State  papers,  kept 
glowing  the  love  of  the  alumni  for  their  Alma  Mater. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  December  1, 
1870,  action  was  taken  to  suspend  the  University,  and 
salaries  of  all  the  faculty  were  then  cut  off.  This 
action  was  taken  because  the  University,  under  the 
present  condition,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  so  it  was  voted  that  it  be  suspended  for 
two  years.  But  for  four  years  the  doors  were  closed 
while  desolation  reigned. 

A real  tragedy  came  to  the  University  during  the 
period  it  was  closed.  On  August  7, 1873,  the  historic 
Davy  Poplar  was  struck  by  lightning.  Though  rent 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  noble  tree  survived  the  fiery 
attack.  Now  was  the  time  when  the  greatest  of 
North  Carolina  women,  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer,  a 
daughter  of  Chapel  Hill,  used  her  pen  to  arouse 
North  Carolinians  to  restore  ther  University  to  its 
rightful  place  of  usefulness.  Mrs.  Spencer  had  al- 
ready given  the  State  her  book,  “Last  Ninety  Days 
of  the  War,”  so  now  she  began  her  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  the  University,  which  appeared  in  the 
Raleigh  Sentinel.  These  sketches  (poisoned  arrows 
for  the  scalawag  rdgime)  were  copied  all  over  the 
South,  wherever  alumni  lived,  and  they  built  up  a 
strong  wall  of  public  opinion.  She  wrote  of  the  dis- 
crediting actions  of  the  faculty  which  shocked  and 
stirred  the  alumni  into  action.  This  was  one  of  the 
things  that  brought  about  the  closing  of  the  Univer- 
sity under  reconstruction  rule.  To  the  alumni  the 
University  must  now  look  for  its  restoration,  so  to 
them  did  she  address  her  public  letters  in  the  hope  of 
awaking  their  interest  and  attachment  to  their  Alma 
Mater. 

In  1871,  the  movement  to  amend  the  Constitution 
(that  trustees  be  elected  by  the  legislature  and  not  by 
the  board  of  education)  failed,  but  in  1873  it  was 
ratified,  and  in  December  a new  board  of  sixty-four 
trustees  of  the  University  was  elected  by  he  legisla- 
ture. Of  those  trustees  deprived  of  their  office  in 
1868,  there  were  elected  on  the  new  board;  W.  A. 
Graham,  W.  H.  Battle,  Charles  Manly,  B.  F.  Moore, 
John  Carr,  C.  H.  Hassell,  W.  L.  Steele,  Paul  C. 
Cameron,  T.  D.  McDowell,  Neill  MaKay,  D.D., 
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D M.  Carter,  Seaton  Gales,  Kemp  P.  Battle,  and 
Rufus  L.  Patterson.  The  property  of  the  University 
and  bonds  of  the  land  script  fund  were  turned  over  to 
the  new  trustees 

Although  it  was  not  until  1876  that  the  Republicans 
were  entirely  eliminated  from  the  legislature,  yet  the 
better  element  among  them  were  now  ready  to  see  the 
University  restored  to  its  former  honored  place. 
Rufus  L.  Patterson  was  the  principal  Republican 
whose  influence  was  exerted  effectively  for  the 
restoration  of  the  University. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  board  of  trustees, 
Solomon  Poole  and  his  reconstruction  faculty  were 
formally  removed  from  office.  Poole  refused  to  sur- 
render the  custody  of  he  keys  and  the  buildings, 
whereupon  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  recommended  that  suit  be  begun  at  once 
against  Poole  for  possession  of  the  University 
property. 

Then  began  the  real  restoration  of  our  University 
after  the  occupation  of  this  wanton  and  destructive 
faculy.  In  his  report,  after  examining  the  condition 
of  the  University,  April  3,  1874,  William  L.  Steele, 
Chairman,  showed  how  deep  was  the  feeling  of  the 
alumni  for  the  condition  of  their  old  College.  He 
says:  “In  company  with  P.  C.  Cameron,  on  April  3, 
I visited  Chapel  Hill  on  a special  mission  given  us  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
prostrate  University.  Never  shall  I forget  the  sad- 
ness that  overpowered  me  when  my  eyes  fell  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  ruined  spot.  It  was  akin  to  that 
which  swells  within  my  bosom  when  I stand  before 
the  grave  of  my  mother.  With  dejected  hearts,  we 
performed  the  duty  assigned  us  as  well  as  we  were  al- 
lowed to  by  those  who  were  then  assumed  to  be  in 
authority  there,  and  we  left  inspired  with  a firm  pur- 
pose as  far  as  we  could  to  raise  her  from  the  ashes  of 
humiliation  and  place  her  once  more  upon  the  eleva- 
tion from  which  rude  hands  hurled  her,  and  restore 
her  to  her  ancient  prerogative  and  power.” 

There  was  need  of  extensive  repairs.  In  his  report 
to  the  board  of  trustees,  Mr.  Steele  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  campus  was  in  a state  of  total  neglect,  the 
wall  being  broken  in  many  places.  The  gates  rotted 
down.  The  beautiful  shrubbery  destroyed.  The  two 
excellent  wells  were  in  ruins,  while  the  embankments 
around  Old  East  and  West  were  defaced  and  trodden 
down. 

Mrs.  Spencer  called  it  a “Herculean  task”  tore- 
store  the  College  after  so  much  wanton  destruction. 
There  was  much  now  for  her  to  do  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  University  and  its  surroundings,  and  this 
remarkable  woman  threw  herself  into  the  task  with 
the  same  zeal  that  she  had  used  her  pen  to  arouse  the 


alumni.  There  were  eight  buildings  on  the  campus  in 
1874,  which  were:  Old  and  New  East  Buildings,  Old 
and  New  West  Buildings,  South  Building,  Smith 
Hall,  Person  Hall,  and  Gerrard  Hall.  What  a con- 
trast in  the  extensive  and  magnificant  array  of  build- 
ings of  1929!  The  securities  of  the  University  were 
found  to  be  in  a most  deplorable  condition,  not  a dol- 
lar of  it  being  of  any  value.  The  legislature  was 
petitioned  to  restore  to  the  University  the  principal, 
$125,000,  of  the  land  grant  fund,  which  the  legislature 
had  agreed  to  replace  if  lost.  This  was  the  fund  se- 
cured from  Congress  by  President  Swain  after  the 
war,  to  be  used  at  the  University.  The  Trustees 
asked  that  $7,500  interest  on  the  $125,000  land 
script  fund  be  paid  the  University  annually.  Ex- 
goverEor  W.  A.  Graham  made  a strong  argument 
telling  what  value  the  University  had  been  to  the 
State,  what  it  had  been  in  the  past,  of  its  forlorn  con- 
diton  at  the  present  time,  and  the  great  necessity  of 
restoring  it. 

North  Carolina’s  most  distinguished  sons  worked 
earnestly  for  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which  would  re- 
store the  University.  Following  the  panic  of  1873, 
financial  gloom  had  settled  over  the  State.  After  a 
long  battle,  the  bill  passed  the  house  by  a majority  of 
only  oue  vote.  In  the  senate,  the  sons  of  the  Uni- 
versity had  stronger  influence,  and  on  its  final  read- 
ing, March  20,  1875,  it  passed  wihtout  a division,  Dr. 
Battle  tells  us  how  the  news  of  this  victory  was  re- 
ceived at  Chapel  Hill.  He  says:  “The  joyful  news 
was  forwarded  by  electric  wire  at  once  to  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Spencer,  who,  with  her  mother  and  young  daughter, 
remained  at  Chapel  Hill  in  all  its  darkest  hours  and 
by  her  potent  pen  kept  the  University  and  its  woes 
before  the  public  eye.  She  summoned  to  her  aid 
several  Chapel  Hill  ladies  and,  repairing  to  the  attic 
of  the  South  building,  exultingly  rang  out  the  glad 
tidings  over  the  hills  and  vales  for  four  miles  around. 
The  tuneful  bell  had  lost  by  its  slumbers  none  of  its 
deep-toned  sonorousness.  It  seemed  to  rejoice  to 
enter  on  its  duties  again,  and  to  promise  never  again 
to  cease  ‘calling  from  duties  done,’  of  ‘ringing  for 
honors  won,’  to  the  end  of  time,”  So  wth  the  passage 
of  this  bill  by  the  legislature,  the  University  was 
assured  a financial  support  and  restoration. 

In  an  eloquent  appeal,  Mrs.  Spencer  addressed  the 
women  of  North  Carolina  to  assist  the  men  of  the 
State  in  refurnishing  the  University.  To  repair  the 
loss  and  waste  of  war  and  occupation  of  the  recon- 
struction regime  and  bring  the  State  abreast  “with 
the  culture  of  the  age”  was  Mrs.  Spencer’s  plea. 
Just  as  the  ladies  of  Raleigh  and  New  Bern,  early  in 
1800,  donated  to  the  University  a compass  and 
quadrants,  so  now,  in  1875,  many  other  women 
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throughout  the  State  responded  to  Mrs.  Spencer’s 
call  and  showed  that  they  valued  higher  education  by 
various  gifts  to  the  restoration  of  this  institution  of 
learning. 

The  enthusiastic  reopening  of  the  University  took 
place  on  September  15, 1875,  after  having  been  closed 
for  four  long  years.  The  crowd  of  happy  visitors  were 
amazed  at  the  renovation  of  buildings  and  grounds 
under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Paul  C.  Cameron. 
The  joyful  Mrs.  Spencer,  with  some  of  the  young  girls 
of  “The  Hill,”  decorated  the  chapel  most  beautifully 
where  the  opening  exercises  were  held.  Between 
portraits  of  distinguished  alumni  was  a banner 
made  of  evergreens,  bearing  the  motto,  ‘‘Laus  Dec” 
(Than,  God). 

In  the  address  of  the  Hon.  William  H.  Battle,  he 
awakened  echoes  of  memory  among  Carolina’s 
sons  and  bade  them,  “Remember,  reassemble,  and 
persevere,”  while  estimating  the  influence  the 
University  would  have  in  the  future  in  North 
Carolina. 

A beautiful  hymn  on  the  restoration  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  read  to  the  assemblage,  with  many  com- 
pliments to  the  author,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Philips 
Spencer — she  who  had  done  more  for  the  University’s 
restoration  than  any  other  North  Carolinian,  laboring 
unceasingly. 

A formal  letter  was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  Mrs.  Spencer  in  appreciation  for  what  she  had 
done  so  unselflshly  for  the  University  during  its  dark 
hours,  a joy  to  her  in  achievement:  “To  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Phillips  Spencer  for  her  unflagging  interest  in  this 
institution,  her  able  efforts  on  its  behalf,  and  for  her 
clear  and  intelligent  reports  of  its  transactions,  we, 
the  Trustees,  are  deeply  grateful.” 

Dr.  Battle  tells  us  that  after  inspiring  exercises  on 
the  opening  of  the  exercises,  the  large  audience  left 
he  chapel  with  their  hearts  full  of  thankfulness  for 
the  new  life  of  the  institution  they  loved  so  well. 

The  honorable  Kemp  P.  Battle,  after  much  per- 
suasion on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  Was  prevailed 
upon  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  University  after 
the  first  year  of  its  restoration.  One  of  the  most 
honored  members  of  the  faculty  was  Professor 
Charles  Phillips,  brother  of  Mrs.  Spencer,  who  acted 
as  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  during  its  first  year. 

Dr.  Kemp  Battle,  for  years  a devoted  trustee,  gave 
up  a lucrative  law  practice  in  Raleigh  to  guide  the 
new  University.  Before  accepting.  Dr.  Battle  writes 
to  ask  Mrs.  Spencer’s  opinion  as  to  his  being  presi- 
dent, saying  that  the  many  offices  he  has  held  will 
train  him  for  this  “grandest  of  all  trades,”  and,  he 
adds:  “If  I succeed,  it  will  be  a ‘crown  of  honor.’” 


Through  all  the  political  turmoil  all  parties  tnisted 
“Kemp”  Battle,  and  he  truly  won  his  “Crown  of 
Honor”  by  steering  the  reborn  University  through  its 
difficult  period  both  wisely  and  unselfishly,  giving  up 
his  life  and  all  his  means  to  the  upbuilding  of  his 
Alma  Mater. 

The  name  of  “Pres”  Battle  (as  he  was  lovingly 
called  by  his  students)  stands  for  the  most  beloved 
and  honored  of  those  who  have  given  themselves  to 
the  life  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

As  watchful  guardian  of  every  interest  of  the  strug- 
gling University,  Dr.  Battle  should  be  known  as  the 
“father  of  the  new  University,”  for  he  called  it  into 
life  and  solved  the  problem  of  its  existence. 

Truly  has  come  to  pass  the  wish  of  Dr.  Battle  con- 
tained in  the  closing  words  of  his  story  on  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  University  in  1878: 

“It  has  been  shown  how  the  good  old  University 
was  started  again  on  its  career  of  usefulness  and 
honor.  Its  friends  have  been  rapidly  swelling  in 
numbers,  while  its  enemies  are  manifestly  growing 
fewer.  May  its  prosperity  for  the  next  third  of  a 
century  increase  as  rapidly  in  proportion  as  it  has 
increased  since  1875!” 

University  Ode. 

BY  CORNELIA  PHILLIPS  SPENCER. 

Tho’  dimly  her  morning  unfolded. 

And  tempests  oft  darkened  he  sky. 

Still,  to  all  the  true  heart  she  has  molded. 

Her  colors  in  radiance  fly. 

Still  she  welcomes  her  sons  to  her  portals. 

Her  cloisters  reecho  their  tread. 

While  a witnessing  cloud  of  immortals 
Drop  honor  and  strength  on  her  head. 

Long,  long  may  this  fountain  be  flaming, 
Carolina  be  honored  and  blest. 

The  lights  on  the  hilltop  be  glowing. 

While  centuries  pass  to  their  rest. 

Then  hail  to  our  glorious  old  Mother, 

Allegiance  we  pledge  her  anew. 

With  homage  we  pay  to  no  other. 

All  hail ! to  the  white  and  the  blue. 


(Facts  for  this  paper  are  taken  from:  Battle’s 
“History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,” 
Centennial  Addresses  of  S.  B.  Weeks,  and  Henry  A. 
London;  Clarks’s  North  Carolina,  “Regimental 
Histories,”  “Last  Ninety  days  of  the  War,”  by  Mrs. 
Spencer;  Old  Days  of  Chapel  Hill,”  by  Mrs.  Hope 
S.  Chamberlain.) 
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A WAYSIDE  HOSPITAL. 

BY  MRS.  J.  S.  WELBORN,  HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 

High  Point,  N.  C.,  was  only  a village  at  the  time 
of  the  War  between  the  States,  but  it  played  no 
small  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy.  On 
September  1,  1863,  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Barbee  Hotel  was  converted  into  a Wayside  Hos- 
pital. The  Hotel  was  located  at  what  is  now  the 
corner  of  High  and  Willowbrook  Streets  and  it,  as 
well  as  a girl's  school  there  known  as  the  High  Point 
Female  Academy,  also  the  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian churches,  were  all  filled  with  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  5,795  being  registered  at  the 
hospital  alone.  The  first  registered  there  was  I. 
Ragan,  Company  F,  17th  North  Carolina  Regiment, 
and  the  last  was  Capt.  R.  H.  Screws,  Company  A, 
29th  Alabama  Regiment. 

As  the  patients  became  able  to  be  moved,  they 
were  sent  on  to  the  general  hospitals  either  at  Golds- 
boro or  Richmond  or  Petersburg.  Only  fifty  are 
known  to  have  died  in  this  local  hospital  all  of 
whom  are  now  buried  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  and  their  graves  are  marked 
with  neat  marble  headstones,  giving  names  and 
records  of  practically  every  one.  A complete  1st  is 
here  given  with  the  idea  in  view  that  perhaps  some 
loved  one  may  be  located  by  this  list: 

T.  A.  Ligon,  Company  F,  41st  Georgia  Regiment; 
Capt.  B.  L.  Burnett,  Company  F,  1st  South  Caro- 
lina Regiment;  Capt.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Company  E,  1st 
Tennessee  Regiment;  P.  T.  Mahone,  Company  B, 
North  Carolina  Regiment;  W.  R.  Nicholson,  Com- 
pany G, Regiment;  John  Lane,  Company  D,  9th 

Tennessee  Battalion  of  Cavalry;  A.  Sheily, ; 

W.  W.  Saunders,  Company  G,  2nd  South  Carolina 
Regiment,  died  March  1,  1865;  W.  Parish,  Company 
C,  47th  Georgia;  Sergt.  W.  W.  Blackman,  Company 
C,  1st  Florida  Regiment;  E.  Busbee,  Company  C, 
Sough  Carolina  Battalion;  0.  N.  Gallman,  Company 
C,  4th  South  Carolina  Regiment,  died  March  29, 
1865;  Benjamin  Prichard,  Company  B,  6th  South 
Carolina  Infantry;  S.  E.  Herrington,  Company  — , 
2nd  North  Carolina  Battalion;  S.  Eastridge,  Company 
G,  1st  South  Carolina  Regiment,  died  April  2,  1865; 
G.  B.  0.  Banion,  Company  E,  South  Carolina 
Artillery,  died  April  3,  1865;  George  Campbell, 
Company  C,  6th  Georgia  Regiment,  died  April  6, 
1865;  George  Arrowood,  Company  D,  42nd  North 
Carolina  Regiment;  G.  W.  Martin,  Company — , 
Matthews  South  Carolina  Artillery;  C.  T.  Bell, 
Company  A,  20th  Alabama  Regiment,  died  April  8, 
1865;  A.  Dampin,  Company  D,  6th  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, died  April  8,  1865;  B.  J.  Cunningham,  Com- 
pany D,  32nd  Georgia  Regiment,  died  April  8,  1865; 


H.  Moultsby,  Company  B,  36th  North  Carolina 
Regiment,  died  April  8,  1865;  P.  Putman,  Company 
— , 1st  South  Carolina  Artillery;  W.  Cathman, 
Company  F,  1st  North  Carolina  Juniors,  died  April 
13,  1865;  H.  Smith,  Company  B,  Lee’s  Batalior, 
died  April  10,  1865;  W.  G.  Doonss,  Company — . 
Matthews  Artillery,  died  April  10,  1865;  Lieut, 

J.  L.  Reno,  Company  H,  12th  Louisiana  Regiment, 
died  April  10,  1865;  George  Dix,  Company  G,  1st 
South  Carolina  Regiment,  died  April  13,  1865; 
H.  C.  Huffman,  Company  D,  42nd  North  Carolina 
Regiment,  died  June  2,  1865;  F.  Hillburn,  Company 

K,  3rd  Mississippi  Regiment,  died  June  2,  1865; 
F.  Wilks,  Company  H,  1st  South  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, died  May  9,  1865;  T.  W.  Page,  Company  A, 
Mississippian  Regiment,  died  May  9,  1865;  — . — . 
Kinsey,  Company  E,  South  Carolina  Regiment; 
B.  Cox,  Company  G,  28th  North  Carolina  Regiment; 
Jeff  Keys,  South  Carolina  Artillery,  died  April  20, 
1865;  A.  W.  Davis,  Company  D,  19th  South  Caro- 
lina Regiment,  died  May  2,  1865;  Capt.  Z.  W. 
Bennett,  Company  C,  Tennessee  Regiment;  — . — . 
Monts,  company  and  regiment  unknown;  Kinch 
Grant,  Company  G,  24th  North  Carolina  Brigade, 
died  April  25,  1865;  T.  Hurli,  Company  L,  58th 
North  Carolina  Regiment;  Corp.  James  M.  Daniel, 
Company  F,  3rd  Florida  Regiment,  died  April  28, 
1865;  Oats  Sutton,  Company  I,  46th  North  Carolina 
Regiment,  died  April  26,  1865;  S.  E.  Stephens, 
3rd  Florida  Regiment,  died  April  2,  1865;  D.  W. 
McCarty,  7th  South  Carolina  Regiment,  died  May 
2,  1865;  Capt.  R.  A.  Touster,  Company  A,  4th 
Alabama  Regiment,  died  April  6,  1865. 

There  are  four  soldiers  buried  in  that  quiet  spot 
whose  names  are  unknown,  but  High  Point  citizens 
honored  the  memory  of  her  “unknown”  soldiers 
by  placing  a marble  slab  above  each  resting  place, 
and  on  each  Memorial  Day  every  soldier  grave  is 
remembered. 

The  good  women  of  the  village  nursed  the  sick  and 
v/ounded,  and  when  that  most  dreaded  of  all  diseases, 
smallpox,  broke  out  among  the  sick,  one  noble  girl, 
just  eighteen,  followed  the  smallpox  patients  to 
what  was  then  known  as  the  “pest  house”  and  re- 
mained with  them  until  the  last  patient  had  died  or 
was  dismissed  as  cured,  and  then  she  succumbed  to 
the  same  disease.  To-day  her  memory  is  honored 
by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  a 
local  Chapter  having  been  named  for  that  noble 
herione — Laura  Wesson. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Armfield 
(who  is  still  living  and  possessed  of  a most  remarkable 
memory),  he  was  a young  man  living  near  High 
Point  all  during  the  War  between  the  States,  work- 
ing in  a woolen  factory  at  Jamestown  when  Stone- 
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man’s  raiders  came  through  this  part  of  North 
Carolina,  destro3dng  bridges,  burning  buildings,  and 
even  trying  to  destroy  railroads.  They  passed 
through  High  Point  on  their  way  from  Salisbury  to 
Greensboro  and  burned  a gun  factory  located  on 
what  is  now  West  Green  Street  which  was  owned  by 
Sebom  Perry  and  Manlief  Jarrell.  Hundreds  of 
bales  of  cotton  were  piled  along  the  railroad  track 
near  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  freight  depot.  Not 
a bale  was  left — all  burned.  Doubtless  much  other 
damage  would  have  been  done  had  not  Stoneman’s 
men  learned  that  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  was  near  by 
on  the  north  and  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke  was  on  the 
south  of  High  Point.  The  raiders  made  a hurried 
get-a-way,  but  stopped  at  Jamestown  long  enough 
to  burn  the  woolen  mills  and  a gun  shop. 

A few  weeks  prior  to  the  surrender.  President 
Jefferson  Davis  started  south  on  horsegack,  but  sent 
Mrs.  Davis  and  the  children  down  on  the  train. 
Mrs.  Davis  made  a short  stay  in  High  Point,  stopping 
at  the  Barbee  Hotel.  She  traveled  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Col.  Burton  Harrison,  Aide  to  President 
Davis.  Mr.  Armfield  related  that  the  Davis  chil- 
dren were  given  much  attention  by  some  of  the 
Confederate  soldiers  encamped  near  by,who  took 
great  pride  in  giving  the  children  rides  on  their 
horses,  while  taking  pains  to  lead  the  horses  for 
them. 

Mrs.  Davis  soon  went  on  to  Charlotte  and  later 
passed  on  south.  President  Davis  rode  into  Greens- 
boro, but,  it  was  not  thought  safe  for  him  to  remain 
overnight  there,  so  he  rode  on  a few  miles  east  of 
Greensboro  and  spent  rhe  night  with  Mr.  John 
Hiatt,  going  on  to  Jamestown  and  High  Point  the 
following  day.  While  at  the  Hiatt  home.  President 
Davis’s  horse  was  taken  sick,  and,  being  too  sick  to 
be  used  the  next  day,  Mr.  Hiatt  furnished  him  a 
horse  so  he  might  proceed  on  his  journey  south. 
After  a short  stop  at  Jamestown,  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Shubal  Coffin,  where  President  Davis  picked  up 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Trenholm,  who, 
with  his  wife,  baby  and  nurse,  had  spent  the  night 
there,  the  whole  party  rode  on  to  High  Point  and 
made  a short  stop.  From  High  Point  they  rode  to 
Charlotte.  After  holding  a cabinet  meeting  in 
Charlotte,  which  proved  to  be  his  last.  President 
Davis  and  his  party  proceeded  south,  only  to  be 
captured  later.  Proof  of  the  statements  concerning 
the  stops  of  President  Davis  was  given  me  by  Mrs. 
George  Gregory  (Mary  Roxanna  Coffin),  daughter 
of  Dr,  Shubal  Coffin,  and  by  Mr.  Wyatt  J.  Armfield. 

Records  of  the  Wayside  Hospital  were  copied  from 
the  register  and  prescripton  books  used  in  the  hos- 
pital. These  books  were  in  the  posession  of  the 
writer  for  many  years,  but  recently  were  turned  over 


to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  in 
Raleigh,  where  they  have  been  rebound  and  put  in 
perfect  condition. 

[Mrs.  J.  S.  Welborn,  who  contributed  this  artcle, 
was  Cadia  Barbee  daughter  of  William  Gaston 
Barbee,  who,  with  two  maiden  sisters,  owned  and 
operated  the  Barbee  Hotel  from  1858  to  1881, 
except  for  the  peiod  that  the  hotel  was  used  as  a 
hospital,  1863-1865.  Even  then  the  hospital  was 
managed  by  the  owners  of  the  btiilding,  though 
numerous  doctors  had  charge  of  the  patients]. 


SKYLARKING  ALONG  THE  LINE. 

BY  JAMES  E.  PAYNE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

So  easy  was  it  to  start  shooting  by  infantrymen 
or  cannoneers  of  the  investment  forces  around 
Vicksburg,  and  so  many  thus  wantonly  and  need- 
lessly killed,  that  Confederate  regimental  com- 
manders finally  forbade  sniping  from  their  sec- 
tors, except  by  special  permission.  This  inter- 
fered much  with  Duke  Lipscomb’s  fun.  Duke 
was  the  youngest  boy  in  Company  A,  of  the 
“Bloody  Sixth’’  Missouri.  Duke  said  he  didn’t 
want  to  kill  anybody;  he  enjoyed  dropping  a bul- 
let close  to  a Yankee’s  heel  just  to  see  him  “jump 
up  and  skeedaddle.”  Dick  Manion,  of  the  same 
company,  also  had  a desire  to  do  a little  disturb- 
ing. Securing  permission  to  sharp  shoot,  he  cut 
a section  of  bark  from  a hickory  sapling,  which, 
upon  being  dewooded,  resumed  normal  shape, 
making  a hollow  cylinder  with  a three-inch  open- 
ing. Going  up  to  the  breastworks  at  night,  he 
scooped  away  space  enough  to  bury  his  “look- 
through,”  covered  that  with  loose  earth,  and 
awaited  daylight.  The  next  morning,  he  stood 
peering  through  this  improvised  “hole  in  the  wall” 
when,  spang!  came  a bullet,  hitting  him  squarely 
in  the  forehead,  killing  him  instantly.  A Federal 
sharpshooter  had  sighted  the  hole  and  had  made 
a center  shot.  The  next  morning  Corporal  Ed, 
Madden,  also  of  Company  A,  took  Manion’s  place 
at  the  look-through,  but  took  the  precaution  to 
poke  the  muzzle  of  his  Enfield  into  the  opening 
before  looking  for  a target.  Spang!  Here  came 
another  bullet,  which,  however,  fortunately  struck 
the  sight  of  Madden’s  gun  and  was  deflected  from 
its  course.  One  of  the  sights  was  buried  in  Mad- 
den’s forehead,  but  stopped  at  the  frontal  bone. 
Madden  lived  to  become  master  of  stone  masonry 
for  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad.  Duke  Lip- 
scomb survived  the  war,  went  to  California,  and 
was  twice  elected  treasurer  of  Tulare  County. 
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THOMAS  CARMICHAEL  HINDMAN. 

SKETCH  BY  HIS  SON,  BISCOE  HINDMAN,  OF  CHICAGO. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  Carmichael  Hindman,  C.  S. 
A.;  lawyer,  statesman,  soldier.  Born  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  January  28,  1828.  Ancestors  came  from 
England  and  Scotland  to  Maryland,  some  removing 
later  to  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  His  grand- 
father, Samuel  Hindman,  was  born  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.,  and  married  Sarah  Carmichael,  in  St. 
James  Church  at  Lancaster,  on  December  13,  1791. 
Their  son,  James  Henderson  Hindman,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  on  November  29,  1792,  served  honorably 
under  General  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  died  unmarried  at  New  Orleans  in  September, 
1819. 

They  moved  to  Knoxville  about  1792,  where  their 
younger  son,  Thomas  Carmichael  Hindman  (father 
of  subject)  was  the  first  male  child  bom  in  Knoxville, 
on  November  10,  1793.  Samuel  Hindman  died  on 
June  2, 1805,  and  his  wife  on  September  5, 1832,  both 
at  Knoxville. 

The  younger  son  was  a young  officer  in  the  war  of 
1812-1815,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  under  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.  On  June 
30,  1816,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  regular 
army,  and  returned  to  Knoxville,  where,  on  January 
21,  1819,  he  married  Sallie  Holt,  who  was  bom  in 
Halifax  County,  Va.,  on  July  7,  1789.  Her  father, 
Robert  Holt,  was  a Revolutionary  soldier  and  a 
descendant  of  Maj.  Robert  Holt,  who  was  a member 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  in  1655.  Her 
mother  was  Mildred  Stanfield,  daughter  of  Robert 
Stanfield,  of  England,  and  Mildred  Banks,  who  were 
married  in  Halifax  County,  Va.  Robert  Holt  died 
at  his  country  estate  near  Knoxville,  on  June  2, 1822, 
and  his  wife  died  at  the  home  of  her  son,  the  Rev. 
Irby  Holt,  in  McMinn  County,  Tenn.,  on  September 
10,  1828. 

In  1830,  Thomas  C.  Hindman  joined  Lewis  Ross, 
at  Knoxville,  in  the  work  of  peaceably  removing  the 
Cherokee  Indians  from  Tennessee  to  Arkansas,  a 
task  requiring  integrity,  ability,  and  courage.  They 
had  been  selected  for  this  work  by  President  Andrew 
Jackson,  under  whom  Hindman,  as  a young  lieu- 
tenant, had  served  gallantly  in  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

In  1832,  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  Sr.,  moved  with 
his  family  to  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  where  he  continued 
to  supervise  Indian  iffairs  for  the  government.  In 
December,  1841,  he  moved  to  Tippah  County, 
Miss.,  near  Ripley,  where  he  had  purchased  a 
country  estate  and  a large  cotton  plantation. 

When  war  with  Mexico  was  declared,  he  went  to 


the  front  as  colonel  of  a Mississippi  regiment,  and 
served  gallantly  to  the  end  of  the  war.  His  older 
son,  Robert  Holt  Hindman,  served  honorably 
throughout  that  war,  first  in  the  infantry  and  then 
in  the  cavalry.  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  Jr.  (our 
subject),  fresh  from  college,  raised  a company  in 
Tippah  County,  in  1846,  for  the  2nd  Mississippi 
Regiment  under  Colonel  Clark,  and  fought  with  his 
company  to  the  end  of  the  war,  first  as  second 
lieutenant  and  later  as  captain,  having  been  pro- 
moted on  the  field  for  gallantry  in  action. 

Another  Mississippi  regiment  that  served  with 
distinction  in  the  War  with  Mexico  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  afterwards.  President  of 
the  Confederacy. 

After  the  war.  Col.  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  Sr.,  and 
his  two  soldier  sons,  returned  to  his  plantation  near 
Ripley,  where  he  was  accidentally  killed  on  July  18, 
1856,  while  inspecting  one  of  his  cotton  gins.  It  was 
said  of  him  by  his  friends  that  it  was  “well  worth  the 
time  of  any  man  to  ride  forty  miles  on  a hot  day  for 
the  privilege  of  talking  with  so  brave  and  honest  a 
man  as  Col.  Tom  Hindman.” 

It  was  in  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  and  Ripley,  Miss., 
that  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  Jr.,  received  his  early 
boyhood  education.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was 
sent  to  the  Lawrenceville  Classical  Institute,  near 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  completed  the  full  course 
of  four  years  and  graduated  with  honors  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Fourteen  years  later,  when  a member 
of  Congress  from  Arkansas,  he  delivered  the  alumni 
address  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  his 
Alma  Mater. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  returned 
to  the  home  of  his  father  at  Ripley  and  studied  law 
for  three  years  under  the  Hon.  Orlando  Davis,  of 
Holly  Springs,  one  of  the  most  learned  lawyers  in  the 
South.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced, 
and  in  1851  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as  a 
Democrat  and  quickly  became  a leader  in  his  party. 
He  was  a friend  of  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
afterwards  President  of  the  Confederacy,  and  ad- 
vocated the  right  of  States  to  secede  as  early  as  1851. 

When  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  met  the  learned 
United  States  Senator  Henry  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
in  joint  political  debate,  and  ably  sustained  himself. 
He  added  to  his  fame  as  an  orator  when  he  was 
unexpectedly  called  on  to  answer  Senator  Foote  at  a 
large  political  meeting  at  Memphis,  during  his 
first  term  in  Congress  from  Arkansas.  In  the  early 
part  of  1854,  he  decided  to  move  to  Helena,  Ark., 
where  he  soon  began  the  practice  of  law  with  Maj. 
John  C.  Palmer  and  Judge  M.  T.  Sanders,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Hindman,  Palmer  & Sanders, 
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which  was  the  beginning  of  an  intimate  association 
and  friendship  that  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

For  his  “first  effort  in  Arkansas,”  reference  is 
made  to  a book  of  reminiscences  of  Generals  Hind- 
man and  Cleburne,  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Nash,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  and  a 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Helena.  Dr.  Nash  first 
came  to  Helena  in  1849,  and  married  there,  in  1852, 
Miss  Mary  Frances  Epps,  of  North  Carolina,  sister- 
in-law  of  his  partner.  Dr.  Hector  M.  Grant.  He 
was  the  maternal  half  uncle  of  Mary  Watkins 
Biscoe,  of  whom  he  writes  in  his  book.  She  became 
the  wife  of  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  nearly  all  of  his  campaigns  during  the 
War  between  the  States. 

In  his  later  years.  Dr.  Nash  moved  from  Helena  to 
Little  Rock,  where  he  continued  to  practice  his 
profession  until  he  passed  away  in  that  city,  and 
where  he  occasionally  used  his  ready  pen,  “not  for 
fame  or  fortune,  but  simply  to  fill  in  the  time  of  my 
leisure  moments  with  an  agreeable  pastime.”  He 
wrote  as  follows: 

' “On  the  4th  of  July,  1854,  a barbecue  celebration 
of  the  day,  and  also  a celebration  of  the  breaking  of 
the  first  dirt  for  the  Midland  Railroad,  took  place 
at  the  foot  of  Crowley’s  Ridge,  near  the  large  planta- 
tion of  Maj.  Richard  Davidson,  Major  Davidson 
presiding  over  the  meeting.  The  Major,  though  a 
Democrat,  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  politics, 
which  made  him  a suitable  chairman,  as  the  celebra- 
tion was  both  patriotic  and  personal.  United  States 
Senator  Sebastian  made  the  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
and  was  cheered  to  the  echo  for  his  many  beautiful 
expressions  of  patriotic  emotion.  After  dinner. 
Senator  Sebastian  was  followed  by  Mr.  James  L. 
Alcorn,  not  yet  major  or  governor  (of  Mississippi). 
Alcorn,  in  speaking  of  the  enterprise  and  liberality 
of  the  citizens,  let  drop  a word  or  so  for  the  Whigs. 
Alcorn  was  invited  by  the  Whigs  to  make  a speech, 
as  he  was  then  considered  a leading  politician  of 
Mississippi.  There  was  no  leading  Democrat  on  the 
gro  und  to  reply  to  Alcor  n . 

“Mr.  M.  Butt  Hewson  came  ro  me  and  said  he  had 
heard  Hindman  speak  in  Mississippi,  and  that  he  was 
a fine  orator,  and  he  insisted  that  I call  him  out. 
After  consultation  with  the  boys,  we  commenced 
yelling  ‘Hindman!’  though  none  of  us  had  ever  seen 
him  before.  Hindman  responded  with  one  of  his 
graceful  bows,  and  commenced  by  saying  he  was  ‘a 
stranger  to  all,  but  not  a stranger  to  the  grand  old 
party,  when  volunteers  were  called  upon  to  defend 
her  honor.’  His  remarks  were  so  thrilling  and  so 
thrusting  that  the  Whigs  began  to  show  a little 
restiveness  and  asked  him  for  the  authority  of  his 
remarks,  whereupon  he  read  from  one  of  their  own 


papers.  He  paused  here,  but  the  Democrats  cried: 
‘Go  on!’  He  spoke  about  two  hours.  Alcorn  said 
that  as  it  was  getting  late  he  proposed  to  adjourn 
to  meet  at  the  courthouse,  if  this  ‘yoimg  champion 
of  democracy’  would  meet  him.  Whereupon  Hind- 
man said:  ‘I  will  meet  you  anywhere  and  debate 
with  you  from  Monday  morning  imtil  Saturday 
night.’  The  two  champions  met  at  the  courthouse 
that  night  and  made  lengthy  speeches.  It  was  a 
drawn  battle,  neither  winning  a victory.  This  was 
Hindman’s  first  efforc  in  Arkansas.”  He  was  then 
twenty-six  years  old. 

The  Doctor  also  tells  an  interesting  story  of  the 
beginning  of  the  intimate  personal  friendship  between 
the  “two  foremost  soldiers  of  Arkansas  in  the  Con- 
federate army”: 

“In  the  year  1855,  the  small  town  of  Helena,  at 
that  time  containing  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, was  stricken  by  the  most  terrific  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever  that  had  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
medicine  up  to  that  date.  Isaiah’s  prophecy  was 
literally  true  in  this  case.  He  said,  ‘For  the  time  that 
it  goeth  forth  it  shall  take  you,  for  morning  by 
morning  shall  it  pass  over  you,  by  day  and  by  night.’ 
As  soon  as  the  news  spread  of  the  advance  of  this 
fever,  all  who  could  get  out  of  town  fled  to  the 
country  for  safety,  leaving  only  a few  to  take  care  of 
the  sick  and  bury  the  dead.  Three  physicians  only 
remained  in  rhe  city  to  do  the  work — Drs.  Grant, 
Nash,  and  Jacks.  Dr.  Grant  was  stricken  down 
early  with  the  disease  and  barely  escaped  with  his 
life.  The  entire  medical  work  rested  on  the  two 
latter.  We  could  get  no  volunteer  nurses  for  the 
sick,  as  a complete  panic  had  struck  the  citizens. 
When  the  doctors  made  known  the  imperative 
necessity  for  taking  care  of  and  nursing  the  sick, 
only  three  came  forward  and  offered  their  services — 
Cleburne  and  Hindman  and  a young  Methodist 
preacher,  a Mr.  Rice. 

“There  never  will  be  three  persons  who  braved 
every  danger  and  made  more  sacrifices  than  the 
three  young  philanthropists  named  above.  They 
made  their  rounds  day  and  night,  doing  all  the  labor 
of  women  consistent  with  modesty  and  decorum. 
They  went  to  the  bakery  and  with  their  own  means 
purchased  bread,  made  tea  and  soups  with  their  own 
inexperienced  hands,  and  performed  all  kinds  of 
menial  labor.  If  in  this  contest  one  deserved  more 
praise  than  the  other,  the  mantle  should  fall  on  the 
young  preacher’s  shoulders.  He  would  take  his 
little  pocket  Bible  with  him  wherever  he  went,  read 
a chapter,  sing  a hymn,  and  deliver  a shore  prayer. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  souls  were  saved  at  the 
eleventh  hour  by  the  spiritual  comfort  he  was  able 
to  give  them.  There  were  no  battles  in  our  late  war 
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in  which  the  two  prominent  generals  of  Arkansas 
showed  more  courage  and  self-exposure  than  in  this. 
The  conditions  in  the  battles  were  not  exactly 
parallel.  In  the  epidemic  God  Almighty  was  leading 
the  charge,  and  man  was  not  fighting  against  his 
authority,  nor  to  set  aside  his  victory,  but  simply 
to  take  care  of  his  sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 

“In  this  instance  the  air  was  charged  with  the 
deadly  bullets  from  a million  batteries — yellow  fever 
germs.  Hindman  and  Cleburne  distinguished  them- 
selves on  bloody  battle  fields  and  their  memories 
have  gone  down  in  a sheen  of  glory,  but  the  one  who 
deserves  the  greatest  honor  mortal  man  can  give  his 
name  is  left  without  a record  and  his  memory  for- 
gotten, the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice.  But  there  is  a record  not 
kept  by  man.  In  that  record  the  writer  thinks  the 
minister’s  name  and  deeds  occupy  an  entire  page  in 
that  spotless  book  kept  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
Scribe  for  all  humanity.  He  was  a noble  young  man, 
worthy  of  all  honor. 

“It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  three  Churches  were 
represented — Cleburne,  Episcopalian;  Hindman, 
Presbyterian;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  Methodist. 
The  parts  that  Cleburne  and  Hindman  took  made 
them  confidential  friends.  Hindman  took  an  active 
part  in  1856  in  the  canvass  for  Conway  and  Yell, 
supporting  Conway,  the  regular  nominee.  This 
canvass  and  that  of  1858  made  Hindman  a leader  of 
the  Democratic  party.  He  made  many  eloquent 
speeches,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  fearless  dash 
became  a favorite  with  the  Democratic  party.’’ 

“ In  1860,  the  contest  for  governor  of  Arkansas  was 
between  Richard  H.  Johnson  and  Henry  M.  Rector. 
Hindman  took  the  stump  for  Rector,  and  so  brilliant 
was  his  oratory  and  so  forceful  his  arguments,  that 
he  turned  many  of  the  followers  of  the  Johnsons  to 
Rector.  While  in  Congress,  Hindman  was  regarded 
as  the  most  brilliant  speaker  and  the  most  forceful 
reasoner  of  his  age,  locking  horns  with  the  best 
talent  the  North  could  send  against  him.  The  time 
he  was  in  Congress,  two  years,  he  was  seen  and  felt 
by  all  within  its  walls.  He  was  after  the  Napoleonic 
type,  both  in  civil  and  military  tactics. 

“The  friendship  between  Hindman  and  Cleburne 
now  became  a warm  personal  and  lasting  friendship. 
Hindman  now  became  the  leader  of  the  great  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Eastern  Arkansas.  He  was  to  them  a 
‘beacon  upon  the  mountain  top,  a light  set  on  a hill.’ 
Around  that  light,  all  the  Democrats  and  many  of 
the  Know-Nothings  were  accustomed  to  gather 
and  listen  to  his  matchless  streams  of  eloquence. 
He  was  more  than  a match  for  any  man  the  Know- 
Nothings  could  bring  against  him.  In  the  year  1858, 
Hindman  received  the  nomination  for  Congress.  In 
this  race  he  was  eminently  successful,  being  elected 


by  the  largest  majority  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
In  the  whole  political  history  of  Arkansas  no  more 
thrilling  incidents  occurred  than  in  this  heated 
campaign.  So  intense  was  the  excitement  that  an 
unguarded  speech,  or  the  click  of  a pistol,  would  have 
caused  a riot  with  the  loss  of  many  lives.  It  was  a 
hot  war,  pursued  almost  to  the  knife.  Taking  the 
condition  of  things  as  they  were,  it  was  a timely 
opportunity  for  the  advent  of  a man  such  as  Hind- 
man, with  daring  bravery,  forcible  speech,  and 
eloquent  language.  That  combination  he  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  almost  fresh  from  the 
blood-stained  fields  of  Mexico,  where  he  had  been 
promoted  from  lieutenant  to  captain  of  his  com- 
pany. 

“In  the  year  1856,  Hindman  was  busy  in  his 
courtship  with  the  beautful  and  accomplished  Mary 
Watkins  Biscoe,  and  the  marriage  took  place  on 
November  11,  1856.  Cleburne  was  best  man  for 
Hindman,  while  Miss  Maggie  Tollison,  cousin  of 
Miss  Biscoe,  was  first  lady.  On  their  bridal  trip  they 
visited  Dr.  Robert  A.  and  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Watkins, 
at  Little  Rock,  uncle  and  aunt  of  Mollie.”  [Dr. 
Watkins  was  the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  Arkansas, 
in  1836.  His  brother.  Judge  George  C.  Watkins,  of 
Little  Rock,  was  the  second  Attorney  General  for 
Arkansas,  and,  in  1852,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State.] 

“As  a girl,  Mollie  sang  like  a nightingale,  with  a 
sweet,  natural  voice,  as  her  fingers  glided  over  the 
keys  of  the  piano.  She  was  graceful  in  all  her 
movements.  Her  simplicity  of  manner,  elegance  of 
style,  and  generous  soul  commended  her  to  the 
admiration  of  all.  All  who  knew  her  will  acknowledge 
that  this  is  no  exaggeration  of  her  high  qualities  of 
head  and  heart.’’  [She  was  the  daughter  of  Col. 
Henry  Lawson  Biscoe,  a gentleman  of  prominence 
and  wealth  in  Arkansas,  and  of  prominent  family 
connections  in  his  native  State  of  Virginia.  Her 
mother  was  Susan  Cameron  Watkins,  a half  sister 
of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Nash.  Her  father,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  had  come  to  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  from 
Virginia,  about  sixteen  years  before  it  was  admitted 
to  the  Union,  and  had  borne  an  active  and  honorable 
part  in  the  history  of  both  the  Territory  and  the 
State.] 

Thomas  C.  Hindman  was  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
Sixth  Congress  and  served  from  December  5,  1859  to 
March  3,  1861.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty- 
Seventh  Congress,  but  refused  to  take  his  seat  and  at 
once  entered  the  Confederate  army.  In  the  same 
Congress  was  the  Hon.  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox,  of 
New  York  (“Sunset’’  Cox),  brilliant  statesman, 
author,  and  historian.  In  his  “Three  Decades  of 
Federal  Legislation,’’  he  speaks  of  the  “Southern 
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members  in  that  war  congress,”  and  says:  “For 
offensive  and  vivacious  readiness,  there  was  Hind- 
man, of  Arkansas,  who,  of  those  leaders,  became  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  war.”  In  the  same  volume 
he  also  says:  “Arkansas  furnished  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  Confederate  major  general  known  to  the 
war.  His  name  was  Thomas  C.  Hindman.  No  one 
could  eat  more  fire  in  a given  time  in  connection  with 
Southern  questions  in  that  Congress.  While  he  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  per- 
petually anxious  to  have  a duel.  He  lived  at  Helena.” 

The  following  eloquent  words  are  also  quoted  from 
the  same  distinguished  author:  “On  a gloomy  day  in 
March,  1861,  the  Thirty-Sixth  Congress  adjourned 
sine  die.  There  are  many  sad  and  last  farewells, 
for  the  pall  of  impending  wrath  hangs  over  all  the 
land.  Black  clouds  of  war  loom  up  all  around, 
surcharged  with  the  elements  of  death  and  devasta- 
tion. Now  indeed  is  war  in  its  most  terrible  form. 
The  fields  of  strife  are  ready  for  the  reaper.  The 
abyss  of  the  grave  yawns  for  the  embattled  hosts 
who  are  to  fall  in  the  conflict.  Weep  now,  ye 
mothers,  for  the  sons  to  whom  ye  gave  the  last 
embrace  on  earth ! How  unspeakable  is  your  portion 
of  the  sorrow  and  desolation  that  is  to  come!” 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  Thomas  C.  Hindman  was 
appointed  colonel  by  President  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
at  once  raised  and  commanded  the  2nd  Arkansas 
Regiment,  which  was  increased  to  a legion  by  the 
addition  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  This  command 
became  greatly  distinguished  and  was  known  to 
fame  as  “Hiodman’s  Legion.”  In  August,  1861, 
Colonel  Hindman  and  his  legion  joined  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  near  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  advance  guard  of  the 
army.  He  won  his  first  battle  in  Kentucky  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  “for 
gallant  and  efficient  conduct”  on  September  28, 
1861.  Later  on,  when  General  Johnston  withdrew  his 
army  from  Kentucky  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
marshalled  his  forces  for  the  mighfy  battle  of  Shiloh 
on  April  6,  7,  1862,  General  Hindman  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  command  in  the  center  of  the 
army,  and  in  that  great  battle  he  wrote  his  name 
on  some  of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  Confederate 
history.  The  follovdng  quotations  are  from  official 
records  of  the  battle: 

From  Colonel  William  Preston  Johnston:  “General 
Johnston  rode  up  to  General  Hindman  on  the  battle 
field  and  said  to  him  ‘You  have  earned  your  spurs 
as  a major  general.  Let  this  day’s  work  win  them.’  ” 

From  General  William  J.  Hardee:  “My  command 
advanced.  Hindman’s  Brigade  engaged  the  enemy 
with  great  vigor  in  the  edge  of  a wood,  and  drove  him 
rapidly  back  on  the  field  toward  Pittsburg.” 


From  Colonel  Preston:  “Hindman’s  Brigade  was 
superb  under  a heavy  fire.  Some  of  the  men  were 
breaking  ranks  and  there  were  many  dead  and 
wounded.  General  Johnston  in  person  rallied  the 
stragglers  and  I rode  forward,  where  I found  General 
Hindman  animating  and  leading  on  his  men.  He 
informed  me  that  he  desired  support  and,  having 
reported  that  to  the  General,  I was  requested  by 
him  to  order  General  Bragg  to  advance.” 

From  General  Hayden:  “Colonel  Preston  then 
carried  the  order  to  Hindman’s  Brigade,  which  made 
a splendid  and  victorious  charge.” 

Again  from  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston:  “The 
Federal  army  was  strongly  entrenched  behind  a 
powerful  natural  fortress,  mildly  nicknamed  by  the 
Confederates  the  ‘Hornet’s  Nest.’  No  figure  of 
speech  would  be  too  strong  to  express  the  deadly 
peril  of  assault  upon  this  natural  fortress,  whose 
inaccessible  barriers  blazed  for  six  hours  with  sheets 
of  flame,  and  whose  infernal  gates  poured  forth  a 
murderous  storm  of  shot  and  shell  and  musket  fire 
which  no  living  thing  could  quell  or  even  withstand. 
Brigade  after  brigade  was  led  against  it,  but  valor 
was  of  no  avail.  Hindman’s  brilliant  brigades, 
which  had  swept  everjrthing  before  them  from  the 
field,  were  shivered  into  fragments  in  the  shocks  of  the 
assaults,  and  paralyzed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Hindman  was  himself  severely  wounded  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a shell  and  borne  from  the  field.” 

General  Hindman’s  commission  as  major  general 
was  issued  on  April  18,  1862,  and  the  following 
indorsement  is  written  thereon:  “Nobly  won  on  the 
field  of  Shiloh.  Braxton  Bragg.” 

By  this  time,  two  large  Federal  armies  of  invasion, 
under  Generals  Blount  and  Herron,  had  reached 
into  the  central  and  northwestern  parts  of  Arkansas, 
and  urgent  requests  from  all  over  the  State  for 
General  Hindman’s  services  were  received  by  the 
commanding  general,  Beauregard,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  army  at  Shiloh  after  the 
death  of  General  Johnston  in  that  battle.  After 
General  Hindman  had  recovered  from  his  wounds. 
General. Beauregad  finally  gave  his  consent,  and 
issued  “General  Orders  No.  59,”  as  follows:  “Maj. 
Gen.  Thomas  C.  Hindman  is  relieved  from  duty 
in  this  army,  and,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the 
people  of  Arkansas,  is  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  forces  in  that  State  and  the  Indian  country. 
The  General  commanding  parts  with  this  gallant 
officer,  whose  actions  in  the  field  have  been  so 
valiantly  rendered,  with  sincere  regret.  He  does  so 
at  the  urgent  request  of  his  own  people,  who  so 
greatly  need  and  justly  value  his  services  at  this 
juncture.” 

General  Hindman  thereupon  proceeded  alone  to 
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Little  Rock  and  reported  to  Gen.  Theopbilus  H. 
Holmes,  in  command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  De- 
partment, and  assumed  command,  under  General 
Holmes,  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  District.  With 
remarkable  energy  and  ability  he  set  every  possible 
force  to  work  to  strengthen  his  command  in  numbers 
and  equipment.  Appealing  to  the  government  at 
Richmond  for  guns  and  ammunition,  he  was  told 
that  they  could  not  help  him  and  that  he  must 
depend  upon  his  own  resources.  In  spite  of  many 
obstacles,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a new  army  of 
26,000  men,  of  whom  he  was  able  to  arm  and  equip 
about  18,000. 

A Federal  army  of  about  30,000  men,  had  been  sent 
to  invade  Arkansas  under  the  command  of  the  able 
and  famous  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  but,  on  account 
of  his  serious  illness  at  the  time,  Gen.  James  G. 
Blount  was  placed  in  temporary  command.  General 
Blount  was  northwest  of  Little  Rock,  near  Fayette- 
ville, while  the  Federal  General  Herron  was  at  the 
head  of  another  army,  southeast  of  that  city,  near 
Arkansas  Post,  with  the  evident  intention  of  forming 
a union  with  General  Blount  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  Little  Rock.  General  Hindman  decided 
to  strike  first  at  Blount,  and  moved  rapidly  out  of 
Little  Rock  at  the  head  of  his  new  army.  He  finally 
reached  Prairie  Grove  by  forced  marches,  and  se- 
lected that  place  as  his  battle  ground,  near  the 
university  city  of  Fayetteville.  The  conflict  lasted 
nearly  two  days,  December  6-7,  1862,  and  was  won 
by  the  Confederate  army.  It  was  one  of  the  blood- 
iest engagements  of  the  war,  both  sides  suffering 
heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded.  General  Blount 
retreated,  with  Hindman’s  cavalry  in  pursuit,  until 
General  Holmes  ordered  General  Hindman  to  with- 
draw his  army  from  the  field. 

Col.  Sam  W.  Williams,  of  the  17th  Arkansas 
Regiment,  which  was  all  but  destroyed  in  its  gallant 
charge  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  on  November 
6,  1862,  wrote  as  follows  to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Nash,  on 
June  28,  1898:  “While  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove 
was  going  on.  General  Holmes,  the  commander  of 
the  Department,  was  in  constant  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  General  Hindman  and,  after  the 
battle  was  gained,  ordered  him  to  fall  back  across  the 
mountains  to  Van  Buren.  I was  in  the  military 
service  at  the  time  and  was  in  General  Holmes’s 
office  in  the  old  State  Bank  Building,  at  the  corner 
of  Center  and  Markham  Streets,  Little  Rock,  until 
midnight  after  the  battle.  I knew  that  General 
Holmes  was  very  uneasy  all  the  while  the  battle 
was  going  on,  and  knew  that  after  the  fight  he  gave 
the  orders  to  fall  back.  I never  knew  why,  as 
Holmes  was  reticent,  but  I thought  at  the  time  that 


he  feared  Hindman  might  be  crushed  by  a union  of 
Herron  and  Blount,  but  as  Hindman  was  ordered 
the  next  day  to  come  to  Little  Rock,  I changed  my 
mind  and  concluded  Holmes  feared  an  attack  on 
Little  Rock  by  way  of  Arkansas  Post.” 

In  a confidential  and  official  report.  General  Hind- 
man said  that  he  “greatly  deplored  the  order  of 
General  Holmes,  and  had  dismal  forebodings  of  its 
results.”  Had  he  been  left  to  cairy  out  his  own 
campaign,  he  would  have  either  annihilated  Blount’s 
retreating  army  or  destroyed  its  efficiency  for  a long 
time  to  come.  He  accomplished,  however,  much 
more,  than  had  been  expected  or  hoped  for  within  the 
brief  period  that  he  was  permitted  to  spend  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  His  presence  was  badly 
needed  at  Chickamauga,  where  a mighty  battle  was 
impending  and  where  both  governments  were  mass- 
ing large  armies  for  the  conflict,  and  assembling  many 
of  their  greatest  commanders.  He  was  ordered  to 
immediately  proceed  there  alone,  and,  upon  his 
arrival,  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  that  glorious 
division  with  which  he  had  won  immortal  fame  at 
Shiloh  only  a few  months  before. 

The  great  battle  of  Chickamauga  began  on  Sep- 
tember 19, 1863,  and  finally  resulted  in  victory  for  the 
Confederate  army.  The  tablets  and  markers  on  that 
battle  ground  show  that  “Hindman’s  Division” 
continuously  advanced  from  one  position  to  another 
and  never  once  retreated!  Let  the  official  records 
speak: 

From  the  report  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg:  “Major 
General  Hindman,  highly  distinguished  for  gallantry 
and  good  conduct,  received  a severe  contusion,  but 
persisted  in  keeping  the  saddle  until  he  witnessed  the 
success  in  which  his  command  so  largely  partici- 
pated.” 

From  Lieut.  Gen.  James  Longstreet:  “I  desire  to 
mention  the  following-named  officers  as  distinguished 
for  conduct  and  ability:  Major  Generals  Hood, 
Buckner,  Hindman,  and  Stewart.” 

Among  those  of  the  enemy  who  went  down  before 
Hindman’s  Division  was  Brig.  Gen.  William  H. 
Lytle,  who  fell  while  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade.  His  body  was  recovered  and,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  General  Hindman,  was  sent  to 
his  widow  at  Cincinnati  under  a guard  of  honor.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  well-known  poem,  “I  am 
dying,  Egypt,  dying,”  said  to  have  been  written  by 
him  a few  days  before  the  battle. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  General  Hindman’s  little 
home  city  of  Helena,  Ark.,  gave  seven  generals  to  the 
Confederate  Army:  Maj.  Gens.  Thomas  C.  Hind- 
man and  Patrick  R.  Cleburne,  and  Brig.  Gens.  Dan 
C.  Govan,  Lucius  E.  Polk,  James  C.  Tappan, 
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Charles  W,  Adams,  and  Arch  C.  Dobbins.  The  city 
is  justly  proud  of  its  famous  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  known  as  “The  Seven 
Generals  Chapter.” 

After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  General  Hind- 
man and  his  division  were  engaged  in  numerous 
battles  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina, 
in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston.  On  May  14,  1864,  General 
Hindman  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Ga. 
On  May  26,  1864,  he  fought  and  won  the  battle  of 
New  Hope  Church,  Ga.  On  June  27,  1864,  his 
brillant  charge  drove  back  the  Federal  line  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
Sherman’s  defeat  and  loss  of  3,000  men  killed,  in- 
cluding Generals  McCook  and  Harker.  In  that 
charge,  he  was  again  wounded  and  his  sight  im- 
paired for  several  months. 

He  and  General  Joe  Wheeler  drove  Sherman  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  Ga.,  and  saved  that 
beautiful  little  city  from  destruction  by  the  torch.  In 
his  “History  of  Arkansas,”  the  Hon.  Fay  Hemp- 
stead says:  “This  Second  Regiment  (Hindman’s 
Legion),  commanded  by  Col.  Thomas  C.  Hindman, 
was  in  all  the  battles  of  Hood’s  and  Johnston’s 
campaigns  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Georgia  opposing 
Sherman,  even  down  to  the  battle  of  Bentonville, 
N.  C.,  on  March  19,  1865.  It  participated  in  over 
forty  pitched  battles.  Colonel  Hindman,  its  original 
colonel,  became  first  a brigadier  (September  28, 
1861)  and  then  a major  general  (April  18,  1862).” 
The  original  colonel  of  the  1st  Arkansas  Regiment 
was  the  gallant  Patrick  R.  Cleburne,  who  became 
first  a brigadier  (March  4,  1862)  and  then  a major 
general  (December  13, 1862). 

General  Johnston  surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N. 
C.,  on  April  26,  1865,  the  immortal  Lee  having 
previously  surrendered  at  Appomattox  on  April  9. 
After  the  war.  General  Hindman  removed  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  their 
three  small  children  and  a few  devoted  former 
slaves,  who  begged  not  to  be  left  behind.  In  a letter 
to  his  aged  mother,  written  in  Texas  while  en  route 
to  Mexico,  he  said  that  he  had  “decided  to  make  his 
future  home  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  as  he  had  fought 
too  long  and  too  hard  for  the  South  to  remain  under 
the  flag  of  her  conquerors.” 

His  journey  through  Texas  in  covered  wagons  was 
a continual  ovation,  and  he  was  frequently  urged  to 
make  his  home  with  the  hospitable  people  of  that 
great  State.  Sailing  from  Galveston,  the  General 
and  his  family  arrived  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
went  from  there  by  rail  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  His 
military  fame  had  preceded  him,  and,  upon  his 
arrival  in  Mexico  City,  he  was  tendered  a high 


military  command  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  He 
declined  the  honor  and  decided  to  take  up  anew  the 
practice  of  law.  However,  by  request  of  the  Empe- 
ror, he  wrote  two  small  military  volumes,  one  on  the 
“Government  of  Troops  in  Time  of  War,”  and  the 
other  on  the  “Government  of  Troops  in  Time  of 
Peace.”  The  money  he  received  for  those  two 
volumes  aided  him  in  supporting  his  family  until  he 
could  establish  his  legal  practice.  He  was  a fluent 
speaker  and  writer  of  Castilian  Spanish,  which  was 
of  great  value  to  him  during  his  residence  in 
Mexico. 

Many  leading  Southerners,  including  a number  of 
prominent  Confederate  generals,  had  gone  to  Mexico 
City,  and  they  decided  to  establish  themselves  as 
“The  American  Colony  of  Yucatan,”  and  General 
Hindman  was  selected  as  their  attorney  and  re- 
quested to  prepare  the  necessary  documents  for 
its  legal  organization.  He  had  completed  this 
work,  but  the  sudden  fall  of  Maximilian,  when 
France  withdrew  her  army  from  his  support  upon 
the  demand  of  the  United  States  government  in 
furtherance' of  the  “Monroe  Doctrine,”  caused  the 
“ Yucatan  Colony”  to  be  abandoned. 

Soon  after  the  deplorable  execution  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  by  Mexican  revolutionists  on  June  19, 
1867,  most  of  the  Southerners  left  Mexico  and 
returned  to  their  respective  homes  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  escape  of  the  lovely  Empress  Carlotta 
and  her  long  residence  in  her  royal  palace  near 
Brussels  is  a matter  of  history.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1926.  The  present  King  Albert  of  Belgium  was 
a near  relative  of  hers,  and  is  said  to  have  found 
great  pleasme  in  her  society.  She  is  said  to  have 
believed  to  the  end  that  Maxmilian  was  still  the 
Emperor  of  Mexico  and  would  soon  return  to  her. 

For  some  years  after  the  War  between  the  States, 
Arkansas,  like  other  States  of  the  Confederacy,  fell 
under  the  control  of  the  radicals  or  “carpetbaggers,” 
who  paraded  under  the  name  of  the  “Loyal  League.” 
They  used  their  power  solely  for  their  own  gain; 
ignored  and  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  people; 
inflamed  the  manumitted  negroes,  and  incited  their 
peaceable  and  simple  natures  to  riot  and  acts  of 
violence  and  murder  against  their  former  owners. 
Those  who  dared  to  oppose  or  denounce  the  leaders 
of  the  foul  organization  were  silenced  by  personal 
oppression,  murder,  or  assassination. 

After  Maximilian’s  execution.  General  Hindman 
returned  with  his  family  to  Helena,  where  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  with  the  old  firm  of  “Hindman, 
Palmer  & Sanders.”  As  far  as  possible  he  devoted 
himself  toward  bettering  the  condition  of  his  suffering 
people.  He  frequently  addressed  large  gatherings  of 
negroes,  and  was  fast  influencing  them  for  their  own 
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good  and  that  of  their  former  owners,  a situation 
which  the  radicals  soon  determined  to  prevent  at  all 
hazards.  He  often  spoke  in  the  threatening  presence 
of  Federal  bayonets,  with  warnings  not  to  speak.  He 
defied  them  and  continued  to  fearlessly  denounce  the 
criminal  control  of  the  radical  State  government  and 
its  leaders. 

Toward  the  Federal  government  at  Washington, 
he  was  notably  conciliatory,  urging  all  good  citizens 
to  patiently  submit  to  their  misfortunes  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  assist  in  restoring  order  to  the  State. 

On  the  night  of  September  27,  1868,  he  was 
quietly  reading  at  his  fireside  in  the  home  which  he 
had  erected  for  his  family  at  Helena  a few  years 
before  the  war.  The  house  was  a large,  two-story 
brick  colonial  mansion,  situated  on  a commanding 
eminence  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
distance.  The  room  in  which  he  was  sitting  was  on 
the  first  floor,  and  he  had  himself  opened  a window 
to  admit  fresh  air.  Assassins  fired  upon  him  from 
the  open  window,  about  ten  feet  distant.  His 
hands  were  mangled  and  he  was  wounded  in  the 
body,  neck,  and  face.  Under  his  directon,  his  wife 
assisted  him  out  of  the  room  and  to  the  front  porch, 
as  he  said  that  he  was  suffocating  for  air. 

The  tragic  news  spread  over  the  little  city  with 
great  rapidity,  and  his  friends  soon  gathered  around 
him  from  all  directions.  Seated  in  an  arm  chair  and 
holding  his  mangled  hands  in  a vertical  position,  he 
spoke  to  his  friends  with  perfect  composure  as  long 
as  his  strength  would  permit,  urging  them  to  unite 
their  courage  and  determination  to  bring  peace  to 
the  people.  He  told  them  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  want  to  take  his  life  by 
assassination,  and  said:  “I  have  no  fear  of  death. 
My  only  concern  is  for  my  beloved  wife  and  our  dear 
little  children,  whom  I now  leave  in  the  hands  of 
God.” 

Growing  too  weak  to  continue,  he  asked  that  he 
be  laid  on  a lounge  just  inside  the  hall,  as  he  “desired 
to  expire  on  that  lounge.”  The  instant  that  this  was 
done,  his  heroic  soul  passed  on.  The  assassins  have 
never  been  discovered,  due  perhaps  to  the  helpless 
condition  of  the  people  at  the  time  and  during  the 
awful  years  of  reconstruction  in  the  South  after  the 
war.  Some  writers  attribute  the  cowardly  deed 
possibly  to  “revenge  for  some  act  of  discpline  during 
the  war.”  That  more  than  one  assassin  was  present 
was  indicated  by  footprints  discovered  on  the  prem- 
ises the  following  morning.  The  leading  Southern 
newspapers  of  the  time  believed  that  the  foul  crime 
was  clearly  traced  to  the  leaders  of  the  radicals  at 
Little  Rock,  and  their  view  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  correct. 

On  October  4,  1868,  a week  after  the  death  of 
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General  Hindman,  the  Daily  Gazette,  of  Little  Rock, 
copied  the  following  from  the  Memphis  Appeal: 
“From  information  that  we  have  received,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a doubt, that  the  deed  was  the 
work  of  the  hellish  “Loyal  League.”  General 
Hindman  has  been,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Democratic  cause,  and  a 
bitter  foe  and  denouncer  of  radicals  and  radicalism. 
They  have  now  wreaked  the  vengeance  that  they, 
have  so  often  sworn,  and  in  a true  radical  manner — 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  More  blood  smokes  upon 
the  altar  of  our  desolated  South  and  cries  aloud  for 
vengeance!” 

On  November  3,  1868,  the  Memphis  Avalanche 
published  the  following  article,  also  copied  by  the 
Daily  Gazette:  “The  past  few  days  have  produced 
revelations  which  firmly  fix  the  crime  of  this  horrible 
murder  upon  not  an  individual  member  of  the  radical 
party  in  Arkansas,  but  upon  the  leaders  of  that  foul 
organization  themselves.  The  efforts  of  detectives 
have  developed  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt  that 
the  assassination  of  General  Hindman  was  planned 
in  Little  Rock  by  leading  radicals  and  executed  by 
their  orders.” 

His  devoted  wife  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  his  tragic  death,  and,  on  the  19th  day  of 
August,  1876,  her  gentle  and  beautiful  spirit  passed 
away.  Her  uncle.  Dr.  Nash,  wrote  of  her:  “Mrs. 
Hindman  survived  her  husband  about  eight  years, 
when  she  died,  leaving  four  small  children — two 
boys  and  two  girls.  The  writer  was  in  attendance 
on  her,  with  Dr.  McAlpine,  a month  before  she  died. 
A nobler  Christian  woman,  a more  devoted  mother, 
generous  and  free  hearted,  or  a firmer  friend,  never 
lived  than  Mollie  Hindman.  She  possessed  all  of  the 
virtues  nature  could  lavish  on  any  woman.” 

General  Hindman  led  his  soldiers  to  victory  in 
many  bloody  battles.  He  never  suffered  defeat  in 
any  battle  in  which  he  was  the  sole  commander.  He 
was  always  highly  commended  in  every  battle  in 
which  he  fought  under  a commander  of  superior 
rank.  In  all  of  l^is  battles  he  was  always  found 
at  the  head  of  his  army  and  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  Though  often  exposing  himself  with  a reckless 
disregard  of  danger,  he  was  ever  the  cool  and  dashing 
leader,  and  possessed  the  ablity,  so  desirable  in  a 
commander,  of  animating  his  men  under  the  most 
trying  conditions  and  inspiring  them  with  courage 
and  enthusiasm. 

His  foul  murder  had  much  to  do  with  hastening 
the  downfall  of  the  Radical  Party  in  Arkansas,  when 
the  people  finally  rose  against  them  and  ended  their 
rule  forever.  So  completely  had  the  people  been 
crushed  that  it  was  many  years  after  his  death  before 
they  dared  to  meet  and  express  their  feelings.  Final- 
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ly,  after  the  Radical  Party  had  been  thrown  out,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  county  courthouse  at 
Helena  by  a great  gathering  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
principal  oration  was  made  by  that  gallant  soldier 
and  brilliant  lawyer,  Maj.  John  C.  Palmer,  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Hindman,  Palmer  & Sanders. 

In  his  “History  of  Arkansas  from  1861  to  1874,” 
Professor  David  Y,  Thomas,  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  at  Fayetteville,  refers  to  General  Hind- 
man as  “one  of  the  noblest  souls  that  ever  adorned 
the  soil  of  Arkansas.” 

In  a letter  to  Major  Palmer,  the  Hon.  Jefferson 
Davis,  former  President  of  the  Confederacy,  charac- 
terized General  Hindman  as  “a  brilliant  and  fearless 
commander,”  and  said  that  his  further  praise  of 
him  must  be  reserved — -“lest  it  be  attributed  to 
friendship  rather  than  to  the  merit  of  the  deceased.” 

General  Hindman  is  interred  in  the  family  lot  in 
Maple  Hill  Cemetery  at  Helena,  Ark. 


THE  FIRST  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  IN 
AMERICA. 

Prologue  to  A Portentous  Play. 

[Essay  by  Ila  Earle  Fowler,  Lexington,  Ky.,  which 
won  the  Andrews  Medal  at  the  General  U.  D.  C.  Con- 
vention, Biloxi,  Miss.,  November,  1929.] 

It  Was  Shakespeare’s  England  That  Settled 
Virginia. 

The  Adventurous  Elizabethans. 

The  Commercial  Elizabethans. 

The  Governing  Elizabethans. 

The  Religious  Elizabethans. 

* * * 

Ahead  of  this  First  Assembly  there  rode  Elizabeth 
with  her  thirst  for  glory;  King  James  with  his  greed 
for  gold;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  his  prophecy,  “I 
shall  yet  live  to  see  it  an  English  Nation;”  the 
seamen,  Drake,  Cavendish,  Frobisher,  Gilbert,  and 
Hawkins  saving  it  from  the  Spaniard;  the  Cabots  and 
Gosnold  and  Weymouth  and  Pring  in  their  stout 
ships  adventuring;  while  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton  spent 
£5,000,000  and  sent  more  than  8,000  settlers.  This 
last  was  the  gift  of  the  London  Company  to  England, 
for  it  truly  “gave  a fifth  kingdom”;  and  it  was  the 
nucleus  of  civil  liberty  and  the  nursery  of  religion 
for  a New  World.  Cheap  at  $25,000,000! 

Beginning  on  Friday,  the  30th  of  July,  1619 
(0.  S.),  in  the  twelve-year-old  colony  of  Jamestown, 
Va.,  there  met  for  five  days  a legislature  which  was 
composed  of  the  first  elected  representatives  of 
white  voters  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  was  the 


forerunner  of  forty-eight  State  legislatures  and  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
was  the  mother  of  Canadian,  Australian,  and  African 
parliaments,  and  blood  sister  to  the  established 
Parliaments  of  Old  England.  First,  is  a vantage 
point  worth  occupying  when  “a  new  planet  sweeps 
into  our  ken”  above  uncharted  seas  of  achievement 
yet  to  be? 

The  fourth  charter  of  the  colony,  which  authorized 
this  legislative  body,  had  been  prepared  in  England 
by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  in 
October,  1618,  while  the  people  in  the  streets  and 
fields  of  England  were  discussing  a “blazing  star” 
in  the  heavens  which  portended,  they  thought, 
strange  and  mysterious  things.  This  charter  reached 
Virginia  on  April  18,  1619,  a memorable  date,  for, 
just  one  hundred  an,d  fifty-six  years  later,  Paul 
Revere  and  William  Dawes  rode  through  the  night 
to  warn  all  and  sundry  to  get  ready  to  fire  a shot  that 
would  be  “heard  around  the  world”;  after  which  a 
stout  Virginian,  nurtured  on  the  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  rode  gravely  northward  to  take 
the  head  of  the  army  which  was  to  settle  once  for 
all  the  destinies  of  a new-born  English-speaking 
nation.  This  charter,  or  constitution,  by  a general 
grant  of  lands,  superseded  the  community  system, 
made  new  divisions  of  land  for  people,  company,  and 
government,  and  new  allotments  for  plantations. 
It  gave,  too,  better  terms  for  tenants;  made  provision 
for  paying  officers’  wages,  and  maintenance  for  the 
clergy;  encouraged  trades,  provided  for  Christianiz- 
ing the  Indians,  and  granted  one  thousand  acres  for 
a university.  Surely,  Utopia  was  sailing  that 
“three  months  to  a day”  on  the  westward  way 
when  “as  happy  men  as  any  in  the  world”  were 
planning  and  preparing  to  call  that  most  historic 
assembly. 

Back  of  this  fourth  charter  and  the  plans  of  1618 
was  the  third  charter  of  1612  which,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  colony,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  Then  the  king  had  turned 
over  the  government  and  its  responsibility  to  the 
London  Company,  providing  almost  anything  in 
making  and  executing  laws  that  was  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  England ; while  thirteen  years  before,  the 
very  first  Virginians  had  sailed  with  the  promise  and 
in  the  faith  that  they  were  to  have  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Englishmen.  A “free  popular  state,” 
they  said,  “whose  inhabitants  should  have  no 
government  put  upon  them  but  by  their  own  con- 
sent.” The  Seal  granted  the  Company  had  borne 
for  crest  Elizabeth  crowned  and  two  men  in  armor 
supporting  the  motto:  En  dat  Virginia  QuintamI* 
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And  Virginia  did  add  a new  and  fifth  crown  to 
English  dominions,  for,  though  the  new  common- 
wealth finally  wrested  physical  rule  from  the  Mother 
Country,  the  spiritual  bond  still  holds.  Rev. 
Richard  Buck  had  preached  to  them  as  early  as 
1610  from  God’s  command  to  Abraham  and  its 
attendant  promise:  “And  I will  make  of  thee  a great 
nation  and  in  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.” 

And  so,  by  sea  arm,  by  road  and  by  river  came  the 
twenty  Burgesses  from  ten  plantations,  the  six 
Councillors  and  the  governor  to  sit  in  the  frame 
chm-ch  on  this  middle  date  of  Virginia’s  emancipa- 
tions, 1607 — 1619 — 1776.  They  were  Ensign  Spence 
and  doughty  Captain  Powell  of  James  City;  Captains 
Sharp  and  Samuel  Jordan  from  Jordan’s  Journey, 
representing  Charles  City;  for  Elizabeth  City 
(Kecoughtan)  there  were  Captain  William  Tucker, 
merchant,  and  William  Capps,  a “first  settler”;  Mr. 
Jefferson  English,  merchant,  and  Ensign  Rossing- 
ham,  Yeardley’s  nephew,  represented  Flower  de 
Hundred;  Captain  Christopher  Lawne,  Puritan,  and 
Ensign  Washer  represented  Lawne’s  plantation; 
Mr.  Walter  Shelly  and  Thomas  Graves,  first  settlers, 
came  from  Smith’s  Hundred;  Mr.  Gourgainy  and 
Captain  Thomas  Paulett,  great  grandson  of  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  from  Argali’s  Gift;  Captain 
Warde  and  Lieutenant  Gibbs  represented  Warde’s 
plantation;  Thomas  Dowse  and  John  Polentine  for 
the  City  of  Henricus;  while  Mr.  John  Boys  and  John 
Juxon  from  Martin’s  Hundred  came  only  to  be 
excluded  because  they  represented  “special  privilege” 
granted  to  Martin’s  Brandon,  and  refused  to  yield  to 
the  voice  of  that  democratic  body.  For  self-govern- 
ment was  the  keynote  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
twelve  colonies  founded  from  1620  to  1733;  and 
these  same  ideals  went  to  war  “when  all  the  world 
was  afiame”  in  1914,  as  wejl  as  in  the  sixties.  Espe- 
cially did  the  men  who  formed  the  London  Company 
dedicate  their  virgin  land  to  freedom. 

The  members  of  the  Council  were:  Francis  West, 
brother  of  Lord  Delaware  and  first  settler  of  West- 
over;  Master  Ralph  Hamoe,  Secretary  of  State  and 
author  of  a valuable  “relation”  of  these  matters; 
John  Rolfe,  who  had  married  Pocahontas;  Captain 
Nathaniel  Powell,  another  chronicler  of  these  early 
days;  Rev.  Samuel  Maycocke,  “Cambridge  scholar”; 
Rev.  William  Wickham,  loyal  colonist;  John  Pory, 
Secretary-speaker;  and  Sir  George  Yeardley,  gover- 
nor. Sir  George  was  already  a seasoned  Virginian, 
having  been  in  the  thick  of  the  Bermuda  ship 
building  after  the  Sea  Venture  shipwreck  and 
a year  as  planter  and  governor;  at  thirty- two,  he 
was  an  “ancient”  when  he  sailed  again  with  the 
new  charter  in  the  good  ship  George  with  ninety- 


nine  others.  Over  some  of  these  Burgesses  the 
tomahawk  of  1622  already  hung  suspended,  but 
Sir  George  and  Dame  Temperance,  his  wife,  were 
to  have  a happier  fate  as  ancestors  of  many  Amer- 
icans; and  after  a short  and  fruitful  service  to  Vir- 
ginia as  a planter  and  proprietor  of  Weyanoke,  here 
he  was  to  lie,  beneath  this  sacred  chancel,  “in  the 
hope  of  a joyful  resurrection,”  under  the  flat  stone 
whose  brasses  have  yielded  to  the  elements. 

So  in  the  chancel  of  the  only  church  in  America, 
the  little  church  with  its  stone  front,  its  walnut 
communion  table,  its  silver  communion  service,  its 
cedar  pews,  with  the  room  made  sweet  with  flowers 
from  forest  and  garden,  with  Queen  Anne’s  lace, 
larkspur  and  phlox,  this  gallant  company  gathered. 
And  when  the  governor  had  sat  down  in  his  accus- 
tomed place,  the  Council  of  Estats  were  next  to 
him  on  both  hands,  John  Pory,  speaker,  in  front  of 
him  with  John  Twine,  clerk,  beside  him,  while 
Thomas  Pierce,  sergeant,  stood  at  the  bar  ready  for 
service.  “But  forasmuch  as  men’s  affaires  does  but 
little  prosper  when  God’s  service  is  neglected,”  all 
the  Burgesses  took  their  places  in  the  Quire  till  a 
prayer  was  said  by  Mr.  Bucke,  the  minister,  that  it 
would  “please  God  to  guard  and  sanctify  all  our 
proceedings  to  his  owne  glory  and  the  good  of  this 
Plantation.”  They  denoted  their  service  to  the 
king  and,  on  entreaty,  retired  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  Then  every  name  was  called  and  all  took 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  “none  caviling  thereat,” 
and  the  session  was  open  and  ready  for  business. 

Sitting  as  a unicameral  body  for  the  time,  like  the 
Scotch,  these  Englishmen,  with  covered  heads 
except  when  speaking,  then  proceeded  to  pass  laws,to 
discuss  measures,  to  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  in  such  manner 
as  would  insure  to  each  and  every  member  of  the 
colony  his  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  and  to  provide  punishment  for  those  who 
disobeyed  the  solemn  statutes.  There  were  sore 
penalties  for  any  loafer  who  failed  to  work.  Taxes 
were  levied  according  to  the  richness  of  apparel  of  a 
man  and  his  wife;  also  other  “personal  liberty  laws” 
against  gambling,  drunkenness,  and  nonattendance 
at  church  and  the  sumptuary  legislation  of  fixing  the 
price  of  tobacco.  All  were  to  attend  two  divine 
services  on  Sundays  and  to  bring  along  fowling 
pieces,  powder,  and  shot.  All  were  to  be  wary  of 
arousing  the  Indians  by  overt  or  omitted  act.  Each 
town,  city,  and  borough  was  given  the  missionary 
endeavor  of  educating  and  systematically  training 
Indian  boys  and  girls  in  “true  religion  and  civil 
courses  of  life,”  and  admonished  to  select  the 
choicest  of  these  students  for  college  education. 
Plans  were  laid  for  a university,  also  for  allotment  of 
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lands  to  every  settler,  one  hundred  acres  to  each  man 
and  woman,  an  early  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
women  and  their  worth  as  pioneers. 

The  heat  that  was  to  result  in  a serious  epidemic 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  weakened  several 
members  of  the  Assembly,  but  altogether  the  five 
days  covered  as  much  ground  as  any  five  days  in  any 
assembly  since. 

And  whom  did  these  men  represent?  At  Easter 
of  1619  there  were  but  one  thousand  people  in  the 
colony,  but  more  were  coming,  and  all  England  was 
stirred  with  the  thought  of  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  the  new  country,  while  the  sacrifices 
already  endured  appealed  to  the  hardy  and  daring. 
Preachers  were  urging  immigration;  the  poet  Drayton 
was  writing:  “Britons,  you  stay  too  long.  Quickly 
aboard  bestow  you.  . . . Virginia,  earth’s  Para- 
dise” . . . So,  “From  Somerset  and  Devon, 

from  Kent  and  Lincolnshire,  the  younger  sons  came 
sailing  with  hearts  of  steel  and  fire,  . . . with 

neither  crown  nor  penny,  but  an  iron  will  they  came; 
heirs  of  a great  tradition  and  a good  old  English 
name.”  In  the  next  three  years  there  would  come 
out  3,560;  but  death  was  to  be  busy  among  the 
adventurers  still,  until,  on  that  fateful  Good  Friday 
of  March  22,  1622,  there  were  only  1,240  and  the 
massacre  reduced  that  number  to  893.  For  in  the 
first  eighteen  years  more  than  eighty  per  cent  per- 
ished, and  the  breaking  point  of  veteran  armies  is 
fifteen  per  cent — but  this  stubborn  band  had  entered 
into  a war  in  which  there  was  no  discharge,  had 
started  on  a march  where  there  was  no  turning  back 
and  none  to  beat  a retreat.  And  this  next  three 
years  was  the  climax  of  the  hard  times.  FVom  then 
on  the  growth  was  steady,  and  it  was  largely  due  to 
the  wise  acts  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  which 
fostered  faith  in  the  future  prospects  of  the  fair 
Virginian  land. 

The  very  choice  of  the  word  Burgess  put  the 
Jamestown  Assembly  on  a par  with  such  English 
towns  as  Sheffield.  Anciently,  a burg  was  a small 
walled  town  built  on  a hill.  A burgess  was  originally 
a freeman,  inhabitant  of  a burg.  In  the  old  Saxon 
law  a Burgmote  was  a court  held  in  a burg.  All  the 
thanes  or  free  owners  above  the  rank  of  ceorls  were 
bound  to  attend  without  summons  when  the  Bishop 
or  Lord  held  the  Court.  So,  it  was  an  ancient  and 
honorable  name  dating  back  of  Norman  England  to 
the  days  of  thane  and  earldorman. 

This  was  the  first  session  of  a continuing  House 
which  met  for  a time  in  the  historic  church,  then  at 
John  Harvey’s  residence,  then  at  the  home  of  William 
Warren  near  Yorktown,  again  at  Harvey’s,  and, 
after  1640,  at  a State  House  here  at  Jamestown, 


during  and  after  the  Baconian  disturbances  at 
Greene  Spring,  then  at  Williamsburg,  and  at  last  in 
Richmond.  Fallen  are  these  early  temples  of  law 
and  order.  Burned  or  fallen  to  dust  are  the  records 
of  the  earlier  years — except  1619 — until  1652.  But 
immortal  are  the  deeds,  immemorial  the  acts,  and 
everlasting  the  influence  of  these  first  representatives 
of  an  American  electorate. 

The  dream  of  a land  for  the  free  and  a home  for 
the  brave  has  had  three  hundred  and  ten  years  of 
fulfillment  in  religious  and  civil  liberty.  This  has 
been  achieved,  even  though  it  fail  to-morrow.  But 
it  will  not  fail ! It  cannot  fail ! The  first  Virginians, 
backed  with  English  brain  and  brawn,  made  it  too 
secure  for  failure.  Its  foundations  rest  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  Burgmote,  on  the  good  laws  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  on  the  constitution  of  Edward  the  organizer, 
on  the  Magna  Charta  wrested  from  shifty  King 
John  by  the  Barons  of  Runnymede.  Its  supporting 
columns  rise  side  by  side  with  Pym  and  Hampden 
and  Cromwell.  Its  walls  were  raised  by  the  “blood- 
less revolution  of  1688.”  Its  roof  was  girded  on  at 
Yorktown.  And  here  it  stands,  a temple  of  justice 
that  is  like  a beacon  light,  a modern  Pharos  for  all 
the  world;  and  “the  glory  and  honor  of  the  nations 
shall  come  into  it.” 


REMINISCING  IN  LIVELY  VEIN. 

BY  SAM  H.  HARGIS,  ADA,  OKLA. 

I was  serving  with  Company  D,  of  the  2nd  Ar- 
kansas Mounted  Riflemen,  and  having  been  sent  to 
the  hospital  with  a slight  wound  and  suflering  with 
camp  comfort  (produced  by  exposure  and  eating 
“whippoorwill”  peas),  the  hospital  authorities  thought 
I was  bound  to  die.  They  sent  me  from  the  hospital 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  within  four  miles  of  Eatonton,  the 
county  seat  of  Putnam  County,  to  the  place  of  an  old 
wealthy  planter  by  the  name  of  Pearson,  who  had  a 
large  farm  on  Little  River,  and  was  the  possessor  of  a 
hundred  negroes.  The  family  consisted  of  four 
children,  one  son  and  three  daughters,  Tom,  Sadie, 
Julie,  and  Carrie.  Kinder-hearted  people  never 
lived  this  side  of  Paradise;  they  were  more  than 
kind  to  me. 

While  there,  Sherman’s  army,  on  its  famous  burn- 
ing, stealing,  and  murdering  expedition,  passed 
through  Georgia.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I digress 
from  the  tenor  of  my  anecdote  to  speak  of  Sherman’s 
meanness — not  from  hearsay,  but  from  what  I know 
to  be  facts.  I have  seen  his  line  of  black  smoke  and 
torment,  twenty-five  miles  wide,  from  Atlqnta  to 
Savannah — the  destruction  of  dwellings,  corn  cribs, 
barns,  gins,  storehouses,  hen  houses,  and  ever3rthing 
combustible.  His  army  robbed  the  people  of  every- 
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thing — horses,  mules,  buggies,  negroes,  pianos,  or- 
gans, furniture,  jewelry,  bed  clothes,  ladies’  under- 
wear, and  baby’s  clothes.  I have  seen  women  and 
children,  after  Sherman’s  army  had  passed,  in  the 
deserted  Yankee  camps  gathering  corn  where  the 
Yanks  had  fed  their  horses,  roasting  it  and  eating  it. 
So  heartless  were  Sherman’s  minions  that  they  did 
not  leave  even  a chicken  to  save  mothers  and  inno- 
cent children  from  sufferings  and  starvation.  So 
much  for  Sherman  and  his  imps. 

About  the  first  day  of  December,  1864,  I was  at 
old  man  Pearson’s,  four  miles  from  Eatonton, 
scarcely  able  to  stand  on  my  feet,  when  news  came 
that  the  “Feds”  were  coming.  All  the  available 
men  were  in  the  army,  therefore,  the  only  news  we 
could  get  was  from  women,  children,  or  scared 
negroes.  Sometimes  we  were  told  that  the  Yanks 
were  in  Eatonton,  then  again  we  were  told  that  they 
were  not,  while  others  reported  that  the  Yanks 
were  murdering,  burning,  and  stealing  as  usual. 
However,  becoming  vexed  at  so  many  conflicting 
reports,  I told  Mr.  Pearson  that  if  he  would  help  me 
on  a fleet  horse,  I would  go  to  Eatonton,  obtain  a 
true  inkling  of  the  situation,  and  see  if  the  Yanks 
were  coming.  The  old  man  helped  me  to  his  good 
old  saddle  horse,  Forrest,  and  told  me  not  to  come 
back  until  I had  seen  those  burning  Yanks.  I re- 
marked to  him  that  I would  find  them  if  I had  to 
search  from  there  to  bleeding  Kansas. 

Pearson  had  a negro  to  saddle  the  horse  and  help 
me  on  to  an  old  “muley”  saddle  that  had  been  in  the 
family  for  forty  years.  Thus  mounted,  I struck  out 
for  Eatonton,  with  nothing  offensive  or  defensive. 
At  Eatonton,  I found  the  place  deserted  with  the 
exception  of  a few  pilfering  negroes  robbing  deserted 
houses.  Having  an  acquaintance  in  the  town  by  the 
name  of  Pearce  (who,  by  the  way,  had  been  detailed 
to  stay  at  home  and  make  saddles),  and  knowing 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  a good  double-barrel 
shotgun,  I decided  to  borrow  it;  but  before  I ad- 
vanced further,  I learned  that  he  and  the  shotgun 
were  gone.  I returned  to  the  courthouse  square, 
called  a halt,  and  upon  my  muley  saddle  sat  meditat- 
ing, planning,  and  wishing  that  I could  see  my  Mary 
Jane.  All  of  a sudden  the  Yanks  broke  in  from  all 
directions,  yelling  and  bawling.  Suddenly  I became 
convinced  “to  get,”  and  I “got.”  Back  down 
the  street  I went,  lying  down  on  my  horse,  and 
giving  him  all  the  encouragement  I could  under 
the  circumstances.  After  me  the  Yanks  came.  I 
knew  they  were  after  me  because  I heard  them 
remark,  “Halt,  you  d — rascal,”  and  then  sent 
several  feelers  uncomfortably  close  to  my  vanishing 
person.  The  first  timber  I saw,  I made  for  its 


shelter  at  breakneck  speed,  the  Yanks,  presumably, 
not  caring  to  follow  after  me. 

Turning  a hill  at  full  speed,  I came  within  ten  feet  of 
my  friend  Pearce  and  his  shotgun.  He  was  as  white 
as  cotton  and  seemed  suffering  with  a buck  ague 
scare,  and  he  did  not  recognize  me.  Seeing  a chance 
for  a lark,  I commanded  him  to  hand  over  the  gun; 
he  did  it  like  a little  man.  I demanded  a watch, 
which  a watch  chain  made  me  suppose  was  resting  in 
his  vest  pocket.  He  hesitated  saying  something 
about  its  being  the  gift  of  his  wife  and  he  did  hate  to 
give  it  up.  I made  myself  known  to  him;  he  looked 
at  me  for  some  little  time,  and  I could  see  red  streaks 
fleeting  across  his  pale  countenance. 

“Well,  I be  blamed,”  he  said,  with  a dry  grin,  “if  I 
haven’t  a good  mind  to  shoot  you,  Sam.” 

“The  devil,  you  say.  How  would  you  go  about 
shooting  when  Pve  got  your  gun?  Does  your 
mamma  know  you’re  out?  If  not,  hunt  her  up,  and 
never  be  caught  out  again  with  a gun.” 

I gave  him  back  his  gun  and  went  my  way  to  old 
man  Pearson’s,  who  met  me  at  the  gate  and  asked 
if  I had  found  the  Yanks.  I remarked  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  I found  them  or  they  found  me. 

“One  thing  certain,”  said  I,  “they  are  as  thick  in 
Eatonton,  as  hypocrites  in  hades,  and  will  be  here  by 
morning.” 

I advised  the  old  man  to  take  his  best  negroes, 
mules,  and  horses  and  flee  to  the  mountains.  Think- 
ing this  a good  idea,  he  called  up  all  his  negroes  and 
told  yellow  buck  Henry  to  take  charge  of  the  whole 
outfit,  to  take  to  the  mountains  and  hide,  and  stay 
there  until  he  sent  for  them,  remarking,  to  increase 
their  fear,  that  “if  these  tarnation  Yanks  catch  you, 
they  will  kill  every  black  rascal  of  you.”  The 
niggers  told  the  old  man  they  would  stick  to  him 
until  de  judgment  day.”  They  then  gathered  all  the 
horses  and  mules  together  and  struck  out  in  the 
rain  and  darkness. 

“Sam,  what  in  thunder  are  you  going  to  do?”  said 
the  old  man  to  me. 

“As  it  is  dark  and  the  weather  somewhat  un- 
favorable, I will  risk  my  freight  right  here  until 
morning.  The  Yanks  wont  stir  until  then.  During 
the  night  I will  hold  counsel  wth  myself  and  decide 
on  future  plans.” 

We  retired.  I did  not  rest  very  well,  owing  to  the 
gloomy  outlook.  The  next  mornng  was  cold  and 
rany  and,  it  being  my  chill  day,  I felt  very  unpleas- 
ant. I told  the  old  man  to  watch  for  the  Yanks  in 
front  and  I would  stay  by  the  fire  in  the  back  room, 
admonishing  him  to  inform  me  if  he  saw  blue  coats 
comng,  to  enable  me  to  retreat  in  good  order. 

I was  soon  destined  to  be  made  to  realize  the  pas- 
sage of  scripture  which  says,  “Man  that  is  born  of 
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woman  is  of  but  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.” 
About  ten  o’clock  the  old  man  came  running  in, 
looking  as  if  he  had  seen  a cyclone  or  felt  an  earth- 
quake. 

“Jewhillicans!  Sam,  they  are  right  here!” 

I did  not  take  time  to  ask  him  what  was  “right 
here,”  as  I was  satisfied,  from  his  looks  it  was  not  the 
millennixun.  Although  I was  not  frightened,  I con- 
cluded to  change  my  position  by  makng  a flank 
movement  for  the  back  door.  From  the  back  door 
I saw  the  boys  in  blue  in  a furor  of  excitement  after 
the  remaining  negroes  and  the  chickens.  The  house 
being  built  high  off  the  ground,  and  the  steps  from 
the  back  door  being  boxed  up  at  the  sides,  I con- 
cluded that  under  those  steps  would  be  a proper 
place  for  a single  man  to  take  up  his  abode  for  the  time 
being.  One  of  the  girls  having  seen  me  get  under  the 
steps,  and  noticing  that  the  chickens  were  envious 
of  the  same  hiding  place,  she  set  on  the  steps  and 
drove  them  away  as  they  came,  fearful  that  they 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  my  retreat  by  Sherman’s 
army  of  chicken  eaters.  When  the  Yanks  all  got 
around  to  the  front  yard,  she  whispered  to  me 
that  now  was  the  time  for  me  to  run,  and  I moved 
gently  in  the  directon  of  the  east,  in  search  .of  more 
congenial  quarters  and  atmosphere.  After  a forced 
march  of  one  mile,  I came  to  an  old  shelter  and  made 
it  my  headquarters.  I built  a fire  and  made  myself 
as  comfortabe  as  possible.  My  mind  began  to 
wander  in  various  directions,  first,  over  my  sad  and 
lonely  condition,  a painful  wound,  and  in  a land  of 
strangers,  without  a dollar,  nothing  to  eat  and 
surrounded  by  an  army  which  would  take  my  life 
if  caught  by  them.  I began  to  think  of  my  sufferings, 
physical  and  mental  and  the  horrors  of  war;  what 
interest  I had  in  fighting,  except  that  I was  born  in 
the  South. 

The  leaders,  both  North  and  South,  were  making  a 
good  thing  out  of  it. 

But,  thunder!  Just  about  the  time  I imagined  I 
had  ended  the  bloody  war,  I heard  a saber  rattle. 
Looking  up,  to  my  astonishment  there  sat  a Yankee 
cavalryman  upon  his  horse,  admiring  my  beauty  or 
envying  my  pleasant  position,  possibly  both. 

It  struck  me  that  as  I had  nothing  to  fight  with 
probably  I had  better  run,  but,  concluding  that  he 
would  be  certain  to  take  after  me  and  perhaps  shoot, 
I decided  to  undertake  to  run  a blazer  over  him.  He 
being  alone,  I might  make  him  believe  there  were  a 
thousand  rebs  lying  around  in  the  bush. 

“Look  here,  my  friend,”  said  I,  “if  you  know 
what’s  good  for  you,  you’ll  get  away  from  here,”  at 
the  same  time  emphasizing  my  words  by  shaking  my 
finger  at  him. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  that  Yankee  run!  He 


fairly  beat  the  long  roll  with  his  heels  against  his 
horse’s  sides.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight,  I 
decided  to  move  and  leave  the  fort  with  all  its  con- 
tents at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

Reaching  a high  hill  some  six  hundred  yards 
distant,  I took  a position  by  climbing  up  a sapling. 
From  my  position  I could  see  old  man  Pearson’s 
house  and  my  old  shelter.  Presently  I saw  three 
Yankees  with  three  hounds,  coming  toward  the  old 
shelter  from  Pearson’s  house.  At  the  shelter,  the 
dogs  struck  my  trail,  and  up  they  came  yelling, 
Yankees  and  dogs,  as  if  they  were  after  a bear. 
Imagine  my  feelings  at  that  moment — up  a tree  but 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground  and  Yanks  coming  to 
shoot  me  or  give  me  a good  shaking! 

At  first  I thought  I’d  get  down,  and  then  again  I 
concluded  it  would  be  much  better  to  be  shot  like 
a man  without  surrendering,  and  die  a hero  to  my 
country — who  wouldn’t  be  a soldier!  My  legs 
gave  way  and  I fell.  I picked  myself  up  and  made  a 
run  for  it.  It  being  an  old  settled  country,  well 
grown  with  briars,  washouts  and  ditches,  I managed 
to  evade  the  dogs  for  some  time,  but,  “Jerusallim”! 
just  think  of  being  chased  by  dogs  and  Yankees 
bent  on  taking  your  life,  who  loved  money  better 
than  their  country  and  their  greatest  ambition  was  to 
steal.  Imagine  how  pleasant  it  was  for  me  to  dodge 
around  briers,  like  a gray  fox;  across  hollows  and 
ravines  and  such  like,  for  two  mortal  hours,  until  it 
seemed  that  I couldn’t  dodge  the  dogs  or  blue  coats 
any  longer.  The  dogs  were  getting  mighty  close 
and  the  Yanks  were  urging  them  on.  I was  about  to 
“give  out,”  weak,  wounded,  sick,  sore  and  scared. 
My  face  and  hands  were  scratched  and  bloody; 
my  clothing  tom.  I was  in  bad  shape  to  make  a 
stand  just  then  and  still  worse  shape  to  appear  in 
company.  Suddenly  my  eyes  beheld  some  negroes 
and  horses  belonging  to  a rich  “goober  grabber” 
hid  in  the  woods;  I concluded  to  make  them  and 
procure  me  a horse. 

The  negroes  stood  and  looked  at  me;  I suppose 
they  thought  the  Yanks  had  skinned  me  and  were 
simply  trotting  me  around  to  see  how  a skinned  Reb 
could  look.  Yet  I think  they  became  satisfied  I was 
the  same  sure-enough  old  rawhide  and  bloody  bones 
they  had  heard  of  and  dreamed  of  for  four  thousand 
years,  because  when  I got  within  fifty  yards  of 
them  and  asked  them  to  hold  up  and  let  me  have  a 
horse,  they  “vamoosed”  and  answered  no.  They 
left  me  in  a hurry  and  the  dogs  were  hardly  two 
hundred  yards  away,  under  full  speed.  I halted  and 
proceeded  to  clap  my  hands,  saying  “sic-sic-sic”  to 
the  dogs  as  they  came  up.  Away  they  went  after 
the  niggers  and  horses,  and  I lost  no  time  in  getting 
behind  a log  close  by.  If  ever  you  saw  a man  make 
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himself  small,  it  was  me,  as  those  Yanks  passed  by 
and  remarked,  D — , we’ll  get  him  now.”  They 
did  not  get  “him”  however. 

I held  my  position  until  the  enemy  and  the  other 
dogs  were  entirely  gone  and  could  hear  nothing  but 
the  beating  of  my  own  heart.  I decided  to  look  for 
some  abode  that  I might  have  the  pleasure  of  dying, 
where  my  body  might  have  the  chance  of  being  taken 
care  of.  Rallying  my  forces,  I proceeded  to  march. 
It  being  cloudy,  I do  not  remember  in  what  direction 
I started.  I was  lost,  and  knew  no  more  about 
marked  lines  and  courses  than  a hog  knows  of  a 
mariner’s  compass. 

Striking  out  as  lively  as  my  tired  limbs  and  body 
would  permit,  I soon  realized  that,  like  Columbus 
sailing  around  the  world,  I would  come  back  to  the 
same  place  from  whence  I started,  with  the  no- 
torious exception  that  in  my  case  I made  the  round 
some  three  or  four  times.  Unless  some  change  was 
to  take  place,  both  speculative  and  operative,  I 
concluded  this  would  be  a lifetime  job,  and  decided 
to  try  what  virtues  there  were  in  straight  lines. 
Being  in  a sassafras  bush  thicket,  I begun  to  break 
them  down  in  line,  sighting  back  from  the  previous 
bush  to  the  next,  until  I found  myself  free  from  that 
horrible  sassafras  thicket  and  in  sight  of  a house. 
Not  caring  who  lived  at  that  house,  I advanced  for 
information.  Yet,  thinking  it  best  to  be  somewhat 
cautious  I took  a position  on  the  edge  of  an  orchard 
some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  house  and  watched 
for  further  developments.  Knowing  that  the 
Yankees  were  continually  on  the  move,  I thought 
there  might  be  some  of  them  in  that  house. 

Looking  back,  I saw  three  Yanks  and  one  of 
Pearson’s  negroes  coming  up  an  old  road  just  back 
of  the  fence  from  which  I was  taking  in  the  sur- 
roundings, and  as  they  could  not  help  but  see  me,  I 
lay  flat  as  a pine  shingle.  The  Yanks  and  nigger 
passed  within  a few  feet  of  me  and  I heard  them 
thus  converse : 

“Say,  Sambo,  where  is  that  Reb  who  was  staying 
at  your  old  master’s  when  we  came  to  this  com- 
munity.” 

“Well,  boss,  old  massa  give  him  his  flne  shotgun 
and  tole  him  to  git  out  and  kill  you  folks,”  said  the 
black  cuss. 

“He’s  in  the  brush  bushwhacking,  I guess,”  said 
the  Yank. 

“ 'Course  he  is;  and  if  you  kotch  him  I want  yer 
ter  hang  him  by  de  neck  ’till  de  wah  end,”  said  the 
lying  son  of  Ham. 

“All  right,”  said  his  political,  civil,  and  social  equal. 

But  they  didn’t  “kotch”  me  all  the  same.  I was 
mad  at  that  nigger,  because  he  knew  when  he  told  the 


Yank  I had  a shotgun  that  he  lied.  I didn’t  have  a 
stick  of  candy,  much  less  a gun. 

After  they  passed  me,  I crawled  behind  my  stump 
again,  cold,  wet,  and  hungry.  I watched  the  house. 
Presently  I saw  a negro  woman  coming  toward  me. 
I crouched  and  waited  until  she  got  within  ten  feet  of 
me,  as  I wished  to  talk  to  her.  This  was  the  only 
time  I ever  felt  disposed  to  talk  to  a black  damsel, 
but  my  condition  was  such  just  then  that  I could  not 
stand  on  ceremony.  I rose  as  one  from  the  dead.  She 
turned  back  and,  like  a race  horse,  made  for  the 
house,  screaming  and  yelling.  An  old  white  lady 
and  crippled  boy  asked  her  if  she  was  shot. 

“No,  missus;  dar  is  a dead  man  ris  up  from  de 
dead,  down  dar,”  said  the  wench. 

While  they  were  talking,  I advanced  in  as  good 
order  as  I knew  how.  The  old  lady  and  crippled 
boy  stood  looking  at  me,  but  the  black  damsel 
evacuated  the  place.  I explained  to  the  old  lady 
who  I was,  and  my  condition,  and  remarked  that  I 
must  have  shelter.  She  remarked  that  the  Yankees 
were  in  and  out  every  minute,  and  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  be  seen.  “But,”  says  she,  “there  is  a loose 
plank  in  the  floor  under  the  bed  which  you  could 
raise  and  hide  under  the  floor  if  you  hear  them  come” 
— also  informing  me  that  I could  crawl  out  at  the 
back  of  the  house  in  case  of  Are.  I was  wet  and  cold, 
so  to  the  Are  I went.  I had  been  there  but  a short 
time  when  up  rode  a lot  of  Yanks,  so  under  the 
floor  I went,  being  careful  to  place  the  plank  over  the 
hole. 

The  Yanks  came  tearing  in,  cursing  and  threaten- 
ing to  kill  all  hands  and  burn  the  house  if  they  were 
not  told  if  there  were  any  Rebs  in  hiding  around  the 
place.  God  bless  that  old  lady!  she  told  them  she 
did  not  know  of  any  rebels  to  hurt  just  then. 

It  being  night,  they  did  not  stay  long  and  I was 
soon  enabled  to  come  out  of  my  hiding  place  back 
to  the  Are.  The  old  lady  fixed  me  something  to  eat, 
then  gave  me  a blanket  and  directed  me  to  an  old 
cottonseed  house,  saying  she  didn’t  think  the  Yanks 
would  stir  in  the  darkness  and  I could  sleep  in 
safety.  She  remarked  that  she  would  bring  me  some 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  that  then,  at  early 
dawn,  I had  better  make  my  way  back  to  Pearson’s 
place.  I took  the  blanket  and  went  to  the  seed 
house  and  was  soon  sleeping  as  soundly  as  though 
there  was  not  a Yankee  in  ten  thousand  miles  of  the 
place.  At  daybreak  the  old  lady  woke  me  and 
handed  me  a bushel  of  grub,  giving  me  directions  to 
Pearson’s  house.  I thanked  her,  bade  her  farewell, 
and  lit  out  north — but  not  to  join  the  Yankees! 

After  traveling  until  sunup,  facing  a bitter  norther, 
I met  a man  in  the  woods,  wearing  a blue  overcoat 
and  with  a saber  in  his  hand. 
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“You  are  my  prisoner,”  says  he,  addressing  me. 

“Guess  not,  you  are  mine,”  said  I,  “I  saw  you 
first.” 

“What  have  you  there?”  said  he,  raising  his  sabre. 

“Grub,begob.” 

“I  surrender,”  said  he,  laughing.  “Are  you  the 
man  that  was  stopping  at  Pearson’s?  ” 

“lam.  Who  are  you?” 

“Colonel  Martin,  of  the  6th  Arkansas  Regiment, 
Pat  Cleburne’s  Division.” 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  I asked. 

“Well”  said  he,  “I  married  a young  wife  in 
Eatonton  some  time  ago,  and  have  come  to  see  her. 
I was  there  when  Sherman  came  through,  and,  not 
being  able  to  procure  a horse,  I placed  myself  at  the 
mercy  of  my  legs.  I stopped  at  Pearson’s  until  this 
morning  and  am  now  going — well.  I’ll  be  dumed  if  I 
know  where.  The  Yankees  that  chased  you  with 
dogs  yesterday  came  back  and  told  Pearson  they 
caught  and  killed  you.  They  told  him  that  you 
informed  them  that  he,  Pearson,  had  whisky  in  the 
house,  and  they  made  him  give  up  his  jug.  The  old 
man  thinks  you  are  dead,  in  the  woods.” 

“Well,  Colonel,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I know  as  yet 
whether  I’m  dead  or  alive.  If  dead.  I’m  a tolerable 
lively  corpse.  But,  Colonel,  we’ve  got  no  time  to 
bury  the  dead  or  hold  a prayer  meeting.  Now  what 
must  we  do?” 

“There  is  a stack  of  fodder  over  in  the  field;  lets 
go  and  carry  some  of  it  to  a thicket  and  make  a bed 
to  rest  for  the  day;  we  can  then  wait  for  fresh  develop- 
ments.” 

No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  we  had  a good  place  to  rest.  We  talked  and 
ate.  We  could  hear  the  Yankees  shooting  all  around 
us  all  day,  but  could  not  tell  whence  they  came  or 
whither  they  were  going.  About  dusk  we  decided 
to  make  an  attempt  to  go  to  Pearson’s  house,  and 
approached  to  within  some  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  first  negro  cabin  and  stopped  to  listen.  The 
Colonel  seemed  to  weaken.  He  ordered  me  to  the 
house  on  a tour  of  inspection,  “as,”  said  he,  “if  you 
are  captured  or  killed,  there  is  no  one  to  grieve  after 
you,  while  I have  a young  wife;  and  then,  you  know, 
I am  an  officer.”  I sympathized  with  the  young 
wife,  and  the'  Confederacy,  therefore,  I obeyed  orders 
and  crawled  to  the  cabin.  I pushed  the  door  open, 
and  an  old  negro,  who  knew  me  well,  jumped  up  and 
remarked : 

“Lord,  Massa  Sam,  ain’t  you  dead?” 

“Yes,  I’m  dead;  but  you  keep  still.  Are  there  any 
Yankees  up  at  the  houe” 

“For  God  sake!  Dar  was  just  now,  and  de  white 
folks  think  you  is  dead.” 

“You  go  up  to  the  house  and  tell  them  I’m  dead 


down  here  in  your  cabin,  but  if  there’s  any  Yankees 
present,  don’t  say  anything  just  yet.” 

The  negro  backed  out  of  the  door  looking  as  if  I 
was  Lazarus,  Josephus,  or  the  man  in  the  moon.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  negro  had  been  gone  long  enough 
for  me  to  have  gone  to  Richmond  and  back.  After  a 
while,  I saw  old  man  Pearson  and  his  three  daughters 
coming  in  the  direction  of  the  cabin.  Imagine  their 
surprise  when,  by  a good  deal  of  hand  shaking  and 
slapping  on  the  back,  they  realized  that  I was  alive. 
We  concluded  to  send  for  the  Colonel,  and  I told 
the  negro  to  tell  him  that  as  the  Yankees  were  all 
gone,  he  was  relieved  from  duty  at  the  outpost,  and 
to  come  into  camp. 

Our  noble  officer  presently  came  in  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  “fort,”  and  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 
He  got  all  the  honors  while  I took  a back  seat,  as  was 
always  the  case  in  storming  Yankee  lines,  breast- 
works, and  such. 

But  “perhaps”  it  might  be  best  to  say  nothing 
further  on  this  subject,  as  I am  about  the  only  private 
soldier  living.  Permit  me  to  say,  however,  that 
every  “bitter”  has  its  “sweet.”  I was  chased  all 
day  with  dogs  until  I didn’t  know  which  one  of  the 
boys  I was,  but  I was  cured  of  a case  of  chronic 
chills.  That  day  was  my  chill  day,  but  by  some 
unknown  cause  I forgot  to  have  the  chill,  and  I have 
never  had  a straightout  chill  from  that  day  to  this. 


AFTER  JACKSON  FELL. 

[The  following  is  contributed  by  Miss  Sally  Wash- 
ington Maupin,  First  Vice  President,  Maryland  Divi- 
sion, U.  D.  C.] 

Engagements  at  Kellysville. 
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Report  of  Major  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuzrt. 

Headquarters  Second  Corps, 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  May  6, 1863. 
Brigadier  General  R.  H.  Chilton,  A.  A.  and  I.  G., 

Headquarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

General:  I have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  advance  of 
a detailed  report,  the  following  narrative  of  events 
connected  with  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May 
2,  and  of  Chancellorsville,  May  3,  and  events 
following: 

This  corps,  under  its  immortal  leader.  Lieutenant 
General  Jackson,  attacked  the  enemy  on  his  right, 
turning  his  right  flank  by  the  turnpike  road  at 
Melzie  Chancellor’s,  two  miles  above  Chancellors- 
ville, making  the  attack  late  in  the  evening,  after  an 
arduous  and  necessarily  circuitous  march  from  the 
plank  road,  two  miles  below  Chancellorsville.  The 
enemy  had  a fine  position,  and  if  time  had  been  given 
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him  to  recover  from  his  first  surprise  and  mass 
troops  on  that  front,  it  would  have  been  a difficult 
task  to  dislodge  them;  but  Jackson’s  entire  corps, 
both  when  marching  and  when  in  position,  had  been 
purposely  screened  from  view  by  the  cavalry  of  Fitz 
Lee’s  Brigade,  an  important  duty  which  he  performed 
with  great  skill  and  address.  The  attack  was  thus,  in 
a measure,  a surprise.  The  enemy’s  line  of  entrench- 
ments was  carried,  and  his  legions  driven  in  confusion 
from  the  field.  It  was  already  dark  when  I sought 
General  Jackson  and  proposed,  as  there  appeared 
nothing  else  for  me  to  do,  to  take  some  cavalry  and 
infantry  over  and  hold  Ely’s  Ford.  He  approved 
the  proposition,  and  I had  already  gained  the  heights 
overlooking  the  ford,  where  was  a large  number  of 
camp  fires,  when  Captain  Adams,  of  General  A.  P. 
Hill’s  staff,  reached  me  post  haste,  and  informed  me 
of  the  sad  calamities  which  for  the  time  deprived  the 
troops  of  the  leadership  of  both  Jackson  and  Hill,  and 
the  urgent  demand  for  me  to  come  and  take  com- 
mand as  quickly  as  possible.  I rode  with  rapidity 
back  five  miles,  determined  to  press  the  pursuit  al- 
ready so  gloriiously  begun.  General  Jackson  had 
gone  to  the  rear,  but  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  was  still  on  the 
ground,  and  formally  turned  over  the  command  to 
me.  I sent  also  a staff  officer  to  General  Jackson  to 
inform  him  that  I would  cheerfully  carry  out  any  in- 
structions he  would  give,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  front,  which  I reached  at  10,  P.  m.  I found, 
upon  reaching  it,  A.  P.  Hill’s  division  in  front,  under 
Heth,  with  Lane’s,  McGowan’s,  Archer’s,  and 
Heth’s  brigaes  on  the  right  of  the  road  within  half  a 
mile  of  Chancellorsville,  near  the  apex  of  the  ridge, 
and  Pender’s  and  Thomas’s  on  the  left.  I found 
that  the  enemy  had  made  an  attack  on  our  right 
flank,  but  were  repulsed.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
attack  was  made,  and  at  night,  made  me  appre- 
hensive of  a repetition  of  it,  and  necessitated  throw- 
ing back  the  right  wing  so  as  to  meet  it.  I was  also 
informed  that  there  was  much  confusion  on  the  right, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  troops  mistook  friends 
for  the  enemy  and  fired  upon  them.  Knowing  that 
an  advance  under  such  circumstances  would  be  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  much  against  my  inclination,  I 
felt  boimd  to  wait  for  daylight.  General  Jackson  had 
also  sent  me  word  to  use  my  own  discretion.  The 
commanding  general  was  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  with  which  I had  no  communication,  except  by 
a dispatch  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
rode  around  the  lines  restoring  order,  imposing 
silence,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  attack 
early  next  day.  I sent  Col.  E.  P.  Alexander,  senior 
officer  of  artillery,  to  select  and  occupy  with  artillery 
positions  along  the  line  bearing  upon  the  enemy’s 


position,  with  which  duty  he  was  engaged  all  night. 

At  early  dawn,  Trimble’s  Division  composed  the 
second  line,  and  Rodes’s  Division  the  third.  The 
latter  had  his  rations  on  the  spot,  and,  as  his  men 
were  entirely  without  food,  was  extremely  anxious  to 
issue.  I was  disposed  to  wait  a short  time  for  this 
purpose;  but  when,  as  preliminary  to  an  attack,  I 
ordered  the  right  of  the  first  line  to  swing  around  and 
come  perpendicular  to  the  road,  the  order  was  mis- 
understood for  an  order  to  attack,  and  that  part  of 
the  line  became  engaged.  I ordered  the  whole  line  to 
advance,  and  the  second  and  third  lines  to  follow. 
As  the  sun  lifted  the  mist  that  shrouded  the  field,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  ridge  on  the  extreme  right 
was  a fine  position  for  concentrating  artillery.  I im- 
mediately ordered  thirty  pieces  to  that  point,  and, 
under  the  happy  effects  of  the  battalion  system,  it 
was  done  quickly.  The  effect  of  this  fire  upon  the 
enemy’s  batteries  was  superb.  In  the  meantime  the 
enemy  was  pressing  our  left  with  infantry,  and  all  the 
reenforcements  I could  obtain  were  sent  there. 
Colquitt’s  Brigade,  of  Trimble’s  Division,  ordered 
first  to  the  right,  was  directed  to  the  left  to  support 
Pender.  Iverson’s  Brigade,  of  the  second  line,  was 
also  engaged  there,  and  the  three  lines  were  more  or 
less  merged  into  one  line  of  battle,  and  reported  hard 
pressed.  Urgent  requests  were  sent  for  reenforce- 
ments, and  notices  that  the  troops  were  out  of  am- 
munition, etc.  I ordered  that  the  ground  must  be 
held  at  all  hazards;  if  necessary,  with  the  bayonet. 

About  this  time,  also,  our  right  connected  with 
Anderson’s  left,  relieving  all  anxiety  on  that  subject. 
I was  now  anxious  to  mass  infantry  on  the  left,  to 
push  the  enemy  there,  and  sent  every  available  regi- 
ment to  that  point.  About  eight  o’clock,  A.M.,  the 
works  of  the  enemy  directly  in  front  of  our  right  were 
stormed,  but  the  enemy’s  forces  retiring  from  the  line 
facing  Anderson,  which  our  batteries  enfilade, 
caused  our  troops  to  abandon  these  works,  the  enemy 
coming  in  their  rear.  It  was  stormed  a second  time, 
when  I discovered  the  enemy  making  a flank  move- 
ment to  the  left  of  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging our  forces,  and  hastened  to  change  the  front 
of  a portion  of  our  line  to  meet  this  attack;  but  the 
shortness  of  the  time  and  the  deafening  roar  of  artil- 
lery prevented  the  execution  of  this  movement,  and 
our  line  again. retired.  The  third  time  it  was  taken,  I 
made  disposition  of  a portion  of  Ramseur’s  Brigade 
to  protect  the  left  flank.  Artillery  was  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  crest,  sharpshooters  were  posted  in  a 
house  in  advance,  and  in  a few  moments  Chancellors- 
ville was  ours  (10,  A.M.).  The  enemy  retired  toward 
Ely’s  Ford,  the  road  to  United  States  Ford  branching 
one-half  mile  west  of  Chancellorsville. 
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In  the  hotly  contested  battle,  the  enemy  had  strong 
works  on  each  side  of  the  road,  those  on  the  com- 
manding ridge  being  heavily  defended  by  artillery. 
The  night,  also,  had  given  him  time  to  mass  his  troops 
to  meet  this  attack;  but  the  desperate  valor  of  Jack- 
son’s Corps  overcame  every  obstacle  and  drove  the 
enemy  to  his  new  line  of  defense,  which  his  engineers 
had  constructed  in  his  rear,  ready  for  occupation,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Ely’s  Ford  and  United  States 
F ord  roads.  General  Anderson’s  Division  of  the  right 
wing  arrived  upon  the  field  comparatively  fresh.  I 
set  about  reforming  my  command,  with  a view  to  a 
renewal  of  the  attack,  when  the  commanding  general 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  at 
Fredericksburg  and  taken  Marye’s  Hill.  An  aid-de- 
camp  of  General  Sedgwick,  captured  by  Colonel 
Wickham’s  Regiment  on  the  right,  near  Banks’s 
Ford,  reported  two  corps  under  command  of  Sedg- 
wick. The  commanding  general  decided  to  hold 
Hooker,  beaten  as  he  was,  in  his  works  with  Jack- 
son’s Corps  and  detach  enough  of  other  forces  to 
turn  on  Sedwick.  The  success  of  this  stategy 
enabled  him  again  to  concentrate  to  force  Hooker’s 
position,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  attack 
with  this  corps  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  (Wednes- 
day), but  before  it  was  begun,  our  skirmishers  found 
the  enemy’s  works  abandoned,  and,  pressing  forward 
to  the  river,  captured  many  prisoners.  The  enemy 
had  another  work  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  other, 
which  was  also  abandoned.  , 

This  region  of  country  is  known  as  “The  Wilder- 
ness.” Rapid  pursuit  in  such  a coimtry  is  an  impossi- 
bility, where  the  enemy  takes  care  to  leave  his  trains 
beyond  the  Rappahannock  and  avails  himself,  as  he 
does,  of  the  appliances  of  art,  labor,  and  natural 
obstacles  to  delay  his  pursuers.  In  this  battle,  in 
which  the  enemy’s  main  force  was  attacked  in  chosen 
positions,  he  was  driven  entirely  from  the  field,  and 
finally  fled  across  the  river.  Our  troops  behaved  with 
the  greatest  heroism. 

I desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commanding 
general  to  the  fact  that  I was  called  to  the  com- 
mand at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  on  the  battle  field,  of 
the  corps  d’armee  led  so  long  by  the  immortal  Jack- 
son,  in  the  midst  of  a night  attack  made  by  the 
enemy,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  ground,  the 
position  of  our  forces,  or  the  plans  thus  far  pursued, 
and  without  an  officer  left  in  the  corps  above  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  Under  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  attack  was  renewed  the  next  morning  and 
prosecuted  to  a successful  issue.  Maj.  Gen.  A.  P. 
Hill,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  soon 
after  the  command  devolved  upon  him,  remained 
near  the  field  next  day,  notwithstanding  his  wound. 


for  which  I was  very  grateful,  for  circumstances 
might  have  arisen  making  his  presence  necessary. 

To  the  generals  of  divisions  and  brigades,  I feel 
greatly  indebted  for  the  hearty  cooperation,  zeal,  and 
support  accorded  to  me  by  all  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
their  ability.  The  field  officers  and  others  I hope  to 
particularize  hereafter  in  a detailed  report,  when  the 
data  is  collected,  as  well  as  mention  specially  the 
various  officers  serving  on  my  staff  with  marked  dis- 
tinction during  the  day. 

I labored  under  great  disadvantages  in  having 
none  of  General  Jackson’s  staff  with  me  until  after 
the  action  began,  and  then  only  Maj.  A.  S.  Pendleton, 
who,  however,  behaved  with  great  heroism  and  effi- 
ciency when  he  did  join  me. 

Our  losses  were  heavy;  the  enemy’s  heavier.  In 
Sunday’s  battle.  Brigadier  Generals  Ramseur,  Heth, 
and  McGowan  were  wovmded,  and  Paxton  killed. 
Heth  and  Ramseur,  though  painfully  wounded, 
persisted  in  retaining  command  to  the  close  of  the 
fight.  Their  heroic  conduct  will  be  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  report  proper.  The  casualties  of  the 
corps  I have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  as  before  the 
returns  were  completed,  I relinquished  the  command 
to  Maj.  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  in  pursuance  to  the  orders 
of  the  commanding  general,  but  the  division  and  bri- 
gade commanders  were  ordered  to  submit,  through 
me,  their  reports  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

The  cavalry  was  well  managed  by  Brigadier  Gener- 
al Fitz  Lee,  who  seized  Ely’s  Ford  and  held  the  road 
to  within  two  miles  of  Chancellorsville,  driving  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  from  the  former  place.  His  men, 
without  rations  or  forage,  displayed  a heroism  rarely 
met  with  under  any  circumstances  and,  guarding  the 
two  flanks,  accomplished  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
great  success  which  God  vouchsafed  to  us. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

Major  General  Commanding. 


W.  J.  Gooldy,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  renews  subscrip- 
tion “on  time  so  as  not  to  miss  a copy,”  saying: 
“I  enjoy  it  more  as  the  years  go  by,  and  each  copy 
seems  better  than  the  last.  I celebrated  my  ninety- 
second  birthday  on  the  28th  of  December.  My  eye- 
sight is  still  good  and  I read  all  of  the  Veteran, 
Expect  to  take  it  as  long  as  I live.  I enlisted  in  the 
28th  Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  served 
under  General  Lee  until  the  close;  was  wounded  in  my 
right  arm  and  left  hand  in  Pickett’s  charge  at  Gettys- 
burg. I am  spending  the  winter  at  4550  Whittier 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  but  expect  to  return  to  my 
home  in  St.  Louis  in  time  to  attend  the  reunion  at 
Biloxi  next  June.” 
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COMMANDER  TENNESSEE  DIVISION, 

U.  C.  V. 

Gen.  Rice  A.  Pierce,  the  new  Commander  of  the 
Tennessee  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  is  one  of  the  young 
veterans  of  the  Confederacy,  having  enlisted  as  a boy 
of  fifteen  in  1862.  He  was  born  July  3,  1847,  on  a 
farm  in  Weakley  County,  Tenn.,  and  was  reared  on  a 


GEN.  RICE  A.  PIERCE,  U.  C.  V. 

farm  at  Pierce’s  Station  in  Obion  County,  Tenn.  In 
November,  1862,  he  joined  Dibrell’s  Regiment,  the 
8th  Tennessee,  of  Forrest's  old  Brigade,  and  he 
served  in  Forrest’s  campaigns  in  West  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  in  Middle 
Tennessee;  was  surrendered  at  Gainesville,  Ala., 
May  9,  1865. 

At  the  reunion  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  June,  1929,  he 
was  made  major  general  in  Forrest’s  Cavalry  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Tennessee 
Division,  October,  1929,  was  ursanimously  elected 
Commander  of  the  Tennessee  Division. 

From  a tribute  by  former  Governor  Patterson  the 
following  is  taken:  “For  fifty  years  or  more.  General 
Pierce  has  been  before  the  people  as  a member  of 
Congress  back  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  or  as  tak- 
ing a prominent  part  in  State  politics,  . . . and  at 
the  bar  his  voice  has  been  heard  in  a thousand  battles 
in  the  legal  forum.  Few  have  excelled  him  as  a trial 
lawyer,.  . . and,  though  now  past  eighty  years  of  age, 
he  is  still  active  in  his  profession.  His  mind  is  clear, 
his  step  elastic,  and  his  voice  yet  fresh  and  resonant. 


Like  an  old  tree  sound  in  body  and  limb  that  bears 
abundant  fruit.  General  Pierce  lives  on,  enjoying 
life,  helping  others,  and  splendidly  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  citizenship.” 


COL.  WILLIAM  JOHNSON  PEGRAM. 

An  editorial  writer  in  the  Southern  Churchman,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  (1926),  gave  this  story  as  “a  part 
of  the  sacred  history  of  the  Confederacy,”  saying: 

“We  never  enter  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Richmond, 
Va.,  that  our  first  glance  is  not  to  a tablet  upon  its 
walls.  There  is  one  name  there  that  still  thrills  as  it 
used  to  do  when  we  were  a schoolboy  under  a teacher 
who  was  eyewitness  of  the  thing  of  which  he  told. 
William  Johnson  Pegram  was  in  command  of  a 
battalion  of  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville. 
He  was  ordered  to  advance  a single  battalion  to  a 
position  where  it  would  draw  the  focussed  fire  of  all 
the  Federal  guns.  This  order  was  given  to  blanket 
a movement  of  the  infantry.  Pegram  knew  at  once 
that  his  men  would  be  sacrificed.  He  called  the  men 
to  attention.  They  leaped  to  the  guns,  and,  with 
faces  flushed  and  lifted  foot  poised,  they  awaited  the 
order  to  advance.  He  explained  to  them  what  they 
were  to  do.  The  poised  foot  froze  in  air  and  flushed 
faces  blanched.  They  knew  as  much  of  war  as  their 
commander,  and  they  knew  that  the  fulfillment  of 
that  command  meant  annihilation.  Pegram,  with  a 
smile  upon  his  beautiful,  boyish  face,  came  forward 
to  where  he  could  face  his  battalion,  and  there,  in 
voice  as  clear  as  a bell  upon  a night  when  the  winds 
lie,  he  declaimed  the  lines  familiar  to  every  boy  of 
that  day: 

“ ‘To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late; 

And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods?’  ” 

“‘Forward!’  With  a cheer,  the  men  rushed  their 
guns  into  position;  and  all  that  day  Pegram’s 
battalion  faced  the  overwhelming  odds  of  the 
Federal  batteries.  When  night  came  and  the  noise 
of  battle  died  elsewhere,  Pegram’s  guns  sent  back 
their  answering  flash  to  the  foe.  Far  into  the  night, 
the  unequal  struggle  went  on,  till  men  said:  “Listen 
to  the  little  game  cock  crowing  in  the  dark.”  At 
last,  toward  midnight  the  firing  ceased.  From  that 
hour  until  dawn,  the  men  who  were  still  fit  for  action 
were  busy  dragging  their  dead  and  wounded  from 
under  the  guns.  Sixty  per  cent  of  their  number 
would  fight  no  more. 

(Continued  on  page  125) 
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LEST  WE  FORGET 

BY  MRS.  J.  R.  CLAY 
Lest  we  forget, 

A Cross  we’ll  place,  upon  each  grave, 
“Lest  We  Forget” 

Inscribed  thereon.  We  sorrow  yet 
For  those  in  gray  who  died  to  save; 

A wreath  we’ll  bring  for  each  true  brave. 
Lest  we  forget. 

Springfield,  Mo. 


Gen.  T.  L.  McGehee,  U.  C.  V. 

Gen.  Theodore  Lewis  McGehee,  Commander  of 
the  Mississippi  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  died  at  McComb, 
Miss.,  on  January  22,  as  the  result  of  a serious  fall 
sustained  at  his  home  near  Summit,  Miss.,  some 
weeks  before.  Funeral  services  were  from  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  McComb,  with  interment  in  the 
Summit  Cemetery. 

General  McGehee  was  born  June  13,  1845,  on  a 
farm  seven  miles  north  of  Liberty,  Amite  Gounty, 
Miss,  the  son  of  Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Downs  Mc- 
Gehee. 

In  June,  1861,  when  sixteen  years  old,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  K,  44th  Mississippi,  at  Liberty.  His 
first  winter  in  the  Confederate  service  was  spent 
under  General  Cheatham  at  Columbus,  Ky.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Corinth,  later  taking  part  in  the  battles 
of  Shiloh  and  Tupelo.  Discharged  at  Tupelo  on 
account  of  sickness,  six  months  later  he  reenlisted 
under  Colonel  Stockdale  in  Amite  County,  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Hudson  and  Ellis 
Cliffs,  under  Colonel  Powers.  He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Harrisburg,  Miss.,  and  had  a part  in  the  famous 
campaiga  around  Atlanta.  He  surrendered  at 
Gainesville,  Ala.,  May  17,  1865. 

In  June,  1869,  General  McGehee  was  married  to 
Miss  Lenora  Adeline  Surlock,  of  his  home  county, 
and  to  this  union  were  born  eleven  children,  of 
whom  two  sons  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

In  the  days  of  Governor  Stone,  Comrade  McGehee 
headed  a delegation  of  Amite  County  citizens,  who 
went  to  Jackson  armed  with  authority  and  guns, 
with  which  they  drove  the  carpetbaggers  from  their 
community.  In  1822,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 


Lowery  as  a delegate  to  the  Cotton  Exposition  in 
New  Orleans.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  in  St.  Louis. 

In  1918  he  was  made  commander  of  the  2nd 
Brigade,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  at 
Winona,  in  1928,  was  chosen  Commander  of  the 
Mississippi  Division,  U.  C.  V. 

W.  W.  Carson. 

William  Waller  Carson,  educator,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  beloved  Con- 
federate veteran,  died  at  his  home  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  on  February  7,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  from  the  home 
by  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Old  Gray  Cemetery. 

Born  in  Adams  County,  Miss.,  June  2,  1845, 
William  W.  Carson  was  a son  of  Dr.  James  Greene 
and  Catherine  Waller  Carson.  He  was  reared  in 
Carroll  Parish,  La.,  where  his  father  was  a cotton 
planter.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  serving  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war,  first  as  private,  and  later  as  a sergeant  major 
in  the  4th  Louisiana  Cavalry  Regiment.  He  re- 
ceived one  wound  during  an  engagement. 

He  was  graduated  from  Washington  College,  now 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  taking  the  C.E. 
degree  in  1868  and  M.E.  degree  in  1869.  He 
studied  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
and  also  was  an  instructor  in  methematics. 

After  completing  his  education.  Professor  Carson 
was  for  a number  of  years  engaged  in  civil  engineering 
work  for  and  on  city  and  public  projects.  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Davidson  College, 
N.  C.,  from  1877-1883;  professor  of  civil  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  from  1885-1916,  re- 
tiring as  professor  emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, and  also  was  a member  and  commander  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans’  organization.  He 
had  been  commander  of  Fred  Ault  Camp,  No.  5, 
U.  C.  V.,  since  1912.  He  had  membership  in  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars  and  the  A.  T.  D.  fraternity. 
He  had  been  a devout  member  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  for  years. 

Professor  Carson  wrote  many  able  articles  on 
highways  in  the  United  States  and  did  much  toward 
devising  plans  designed  to  control  the  floods  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Rachel  Finnie,  of  Mem- 
phis, in  December,  1880,  who  survives  him  with  two 
daughters  and  a son. 
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Berkeley  Minor,  Sr. 

On  January  26,  Berkeley  Minor,  Sr.,  died  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  after  a brief 
illness,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

Berkeley  Minor  was  born  at  Edgewood,  in  Han- 
over County,  Va.,  October  6, 1842.  His  parents  were 
Lucius  Horatio  Minor  and  Catherine  Berkeley 
Minor.  He  attended  the  University  of  Virginia, 
leaving  there  to  enter  the  Confederate  army  in  1861. 
After  the  surrender  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  but  soon  gave  it  up 
to  teach.  He  taught  at  the  Episcopal  High  School 
near  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  at  what  is  now  Stuart 
Hall,  at  Staunton,  Va.,  during  its  management  by 
Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  Miss  M.  P.  Duval,  until 
his  retirement  from  active  work.  He  then  lived  in 
Richmond  and,  finally,  in  Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  war  record  of  Berkeley  Minor,  as  taken  from 
the  records  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  No.  25, 
C.  V.,  of  Charlottesville,  shows  that  he  enlisted  in 
July,  1861,  in  the  Rockbridge  Battery  and  was  in  all 
the  battles  in  which  the  battery  was  engaged  (except 
when  absent  or  sick)  until  transferred  to  the  1st 
Regiment  of  Engineer  Troops,  Col.  T.  M.  R.  Talcott 
in  command,  April  15,  1864.  He  was  made  sergeant 
of  Company  I (Capt.  Ballard  Bruce),  and  in  a short 
time  was  promoted  to  orderly  sergeant;  was  then 
promoted  to  second  lieutenant  in  Company  H,  2nd 
Engineer  Regiment  (Captain  Howard), November?, 
1864.  A month  or  so  later  he  took  command  of  his 
company  and  so  remained  until  the  surrender.  He 
was  slightly  wounded  at  Port  Republic  and  at 
Gettysburg,  and  was  captured  at  Gettysburg,  but 
quickly  made  his  escape  and  served  until  paroled  at 
Appomattox,  April  10,  1865. 

Captain  Minor  was  married  to  Miss  Susan  Watson 
Fontaine,  of  Rock  Castle,  Hanover  County,  Va.,  in 
1875,  who  survives  him,  with  two  sons.  A brother. 
Judge  Robert  B.  Minor,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  a 
sister  also  survive  him. 

[C.  B.  Linney,  Past  Commander  State  Camp,  C.V.] 
William  Lovelace. 

William  Lovelady,  better  known  as  William  Love- 
lace, died  December  9,  1929,  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ernest  Gottman,  in  Palmyra,  Mo. 
He  was  born  January  4,  1846,  in  Chariton  County, 
Mo.,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  saw  much  active  service  in 
the  Southern  States  during  the  war.  He  was  in 
Centralia,  Mo.,  during  the  massacre,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  survivors.  After  the  war  he  moved  to 
Marion  County,  where  he  had  since  made  his  home 
in  Palmyra  and  vicinity.  Mrs.  Lovelace  died  eight 
years  ago,  since  which  time  Mr.  Lovelace  had  made 


his  home  with  his  children,  seven  of  whom  survive 
him. 

John  Wesley  Melton 

John  Wesley  Melton  was  a member  of  Company  C, 
5th  Mississippi  Regiment;  honorably  discharged 
April  5,  1864;  died  on  December  22,  1929,  in  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

Mr.  Melton  had  given  forty  years  of  his  life  in 
service  to  the  youth  of  our  land  in  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Colorado.  He  was  presented  a Cross  of 
Honor,  April  26,  1923,  by  the  General  Joe  Wheeler 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  This  Chapter 
keenly  feels  the  loss  of  this  great  soul,  and  we’ll 
miss  his  genial  presence  at  its  meetings,  for  he  was 
always  in  attendance  at  the  Chapter  when  in  Long 
Beach. 

By  Divine  Providence  it  is  given  unto  some  persons 
to  live  their  characters  into  the  hearts  of  their  fellow 
men.  They  become  esteemed,  honored,  and  loved  by 
their  contemporaries.  Such  a man  was  John  Wesley 
Melton,  and  in  his  kindly,  sweet-mannered,  Chris- 
tian disposition,  mellowed  with  the  years  and  his 
vast  experiences,  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who 
knew  him. 

“And  when  your  sun  of  life  is  setting  in  yon 
western  golden  sea. 

And  all  that  men  deem  good  and  true,  may  this  be 
said  of  thee; 

And  when  thou  stand’est  beside  the  door  where  all 
the  good  men  shall  dwell. 

May  the  great  Master  say  to  thee:  “Come  in, 
thou  hast  done  well.’  ’’ 

[Submitted  by  General  Joe  Wheeler  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.] 

S.  T.  Stratton,  Jr. 

Born  at  Fayetteville,  Fayette  County,  Ga.,  on 
the  19th  day  of  January,  1843,  S.  T.  Stratton,  Sr., 
died  at  his  home  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  December  20, 
1929. 

Enlisting  in  the  first  company  that  left  his  county 
in  1861,  of  which  Young  L.  Wooten  was  captain, 
R.  G.  Strickland  first  lieutenant,  William  Pitt  Red- 
wine,  second  lieutenant,  and  John  L.  Blalock,  third 
lieutenant,  this  company  was  sent  to  Richmond,  and 
there  placed  in  the  10th  Georgia  Regiment,  and  was 
known  as  Company  I in  that  regiment.  The  first 
two  years  of  the  war  young  Stratton  never  missed  a 
march,  a skirmish,  or  a fight. 

Later  he  was  detailed  to  General  McLaws’  head- 
quarters, and  was  there  until  McLaws’  Division 
left  for  Chattanooga,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
General  Longstreet’s  headquarters,  and  here  re- 
mained until  the  end.  So  far  as  known  he  was  the 
last  survivor  of  his  company. 
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Judge  J.  P.  Hall. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  beloved  of  the  Con- 
federate veterans  of  Cook  County,  Tek.,  Judge  J.  P. 
Hall,  died  at  his  home  in  Gainesville  on  November  26, 
1929,  following  an  extended  illness.  He  had  been 
identified  with  the  public  offices  of  the  Country  for 
fifty-three  years,  serving  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
county  judge,  and  deputy.  Kindly,  just,  honorable 
in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man,  his  life  was 
an  example  in  its  simple  piety  and  uprightness. 

Judge  Hall  was  born  in  Green  County,  Ala.,  near 
Eutaw,  on  March  25, 1842,  a descendant  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  North  Carolia.  His  father  moved 
to  McNairy  County,  Tenn.,  as  a young  man,  but  in  a 
few  years  moyed  on  to  Alabama.  He  was  educated  in 
the  private  schools  of  the  county.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  took  charge  of  the  school  where  he  had 
been  a student  and  taught  it  successfully  for  three 
terms,  going  then  for  awhile  to  Mississippi . Later  on, 
while  again  in  Mississippi,  he  met  his  future  wife. 
Miss  Hephzibah  Elmira  Hancock,  whom  he  married 
in  January,  1861.  In  March,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  served  for  eighteen  months  in 
Company  H,  31st  Mississippi  Infantry,  later  joining 
Captain  Irby’s  Company  in  Gov.  Robert  Lowery’s 
Mississippi  Regiment.  He  was  made  third  lieuten- 
ant in  the  company,  and  so  served  to  the  end. 

In  1866,  Judge  Hall  and  his  family  made  the  trip 
to  Texas  with  a wagon  train,  the  journey  of  one 
thousand  miles  requiring  thirty-four  days.  He 
located  in  Upshur  County,  later  removing  to  Smith 
County,  going  thence  to  Cooke  County,  near  Whites- 
boro,  afterwards  locating  in  Dexter.  In  1876,  Judge 
Hall  was  elected  to  the  first  office  he  held  in  Cooke 
County,  that  of  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1878,  he 
took  his  family  to  Gainesville,  which  had  since  been 
his  home. 

On  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  the  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  he  had  been  a member  since  eighteen  years  of 
age,  honored  Judge  Hall  with  a special  service,  at 
which  he  presented  a historical  sketch  of  the  Church 
since  its  founding  in  1871,  which  he  had  compiled  and 
written. 

Judge  Hall  was  buried  at  Fairview  Cemetery  at 
Gainesville.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  a son, 
and  four  grandchildren. 

Charles  C.  Kelley. 

Charles  C.  Kelley  died  at  Huttonsville,  W.  Va., 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  He  was  a member 
of  the  31st  Virginia  Infantry,  and  was  wounded  and 
taken  captive  at  Winchester,  Va.  He  had  been  a 
resident  of  Randolph  County  for  many  years,  and 


was  a prominent  retired  farmer  of  the  Huttonsville 
section. 

He  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  a son. 

John  M.  Altaffer. 

John  M.  Altaffer,  a prominent  citizen  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Kans.,  died  at  his  home  near 
Independence  on  December  12,  1929,  at  eighty- 
four  years  of  age.  He  was  born  in  Rockingham 

County,  Va.,  January  19, 
1845,  a son  of  Reuben 
Altaffer,  whose  grand- 
father was  a Swiss  settler 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Enlisting  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  in  the  State 
Militia  of  Virginia,  in 
1862,  young  Altaffer  was 
mustered  into  the  12th 
Virginia  Cavalry  under 
Turner  Ashby,  and  his 
command  took  part  in 
many  of  the  important 
battles  in  Virginia;  at  the 
Wilderness  he  had  a horse 
shot  under  him.  In  the 
last  months  of  the  war  he 
was  in  Wade  Hampton’s 
Corps,  Rosser’s  Division, 
and  had  part  in  the  cav- 
alry fighting  in  the  final 
mvement  from  Rich- 
mond, his  last  battle  be- 
ing at  High  Bridge,  April 
JOHN  M.  ALTAFFER.  ij  1865 

After  the  war  Comrade  Altaffer  spent  two  years  on 
his  mother’s  farm  in  restoring  the  old  home,  then  he 
went  into  bridge  work  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  this 
work  he  became  very  skilled.  He  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1869,  and  there  was  married  to  Miss  Lucy 
J.  Williams,  later  going  to  Kansas  and  locating  on 
the  farm  where  he  died.  His  second  marriage  was  to 
Miss  Margie  Van  Lear,  who  survives  him  with  two 
daughters. 

For  over  thirty  years.  Comrade  Altaffer  kept  the 
government  weather  records  of  his  section,  having 
been  appointed  during  Grant’s  first  term  to  the  job  of 
making  monthly  reports  to  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture on  crop  conditions,  weather  records,  etc.  He 
was  a faithful  attendant  on  the  services  of  his  Church, 
the  United  Brethren,  of  which  he  had  been  a devoted 
member  for  forty-two  years.  In  his  going,  the  com- 
munity has  lost  a good  citizen,  the  Church  a faithful 
member,  and  his  family  a devoted  husband  and  father. 
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Thomas  E.  Etheridge 

Thomas  Erasmus  Etheridge,  Adjutant  of  the 
South  Georgia  Camp,  No.  819,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Way- 
cross,  Ga.,  died  there  on  January  3,  following  an 
extended  illness.  He  was  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  Confederate  veterans,  and  a long  and  useful 
life  has  been  his  in  its  span  of  eighty-three  years. 
He  was  a fine  example  of  quiet,  Christian  citizenship, 
modest  and  unassuming,  yet  unafraid  to  state  his 
position  and  to  stand  for  what  he  considered  the 
right,  and  his  passing  has  brought  sorrow  throughout 
the  Southland. 

Adjutant  Etheridge  was  born  at  Gordon,  Ga.,  July 
26,  1849.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy as  a lad,  and  served  through  three  years  of 
the  War  between  the  States  as  a member  of  Com- 
pany I,  57th  Georgia  Regiment;  was  wounded  three 
times — at  Vicksburg,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  at' 
Decatur,  Ga.;  stacked  arms  at  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
April  26,  1865.  He  was  married  the  year  following 
the  close  of  the  war,  to  Miss  Dellilah  Gardner,  of  a 
prominent  family  of  Wilkerson  County. 

After  the  war,  he  entered  the  railroad  service,  and 
was  employed  by  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad 
for  thirty  years.  He  was  a devout  member  of  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons  and  five  daughters,  and  a number  of  grand- 
children. 

[Mrs.  Laura  O.  Crenshaw.] 

Henry  P.  Childress 

Henry  P.  Childress,  ninety-two  years  old,  died 
recently  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Charles  Childress, 
of  Brush,  Colo.,  where  he  had  lived  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  ten  years  ago.  He  was  born  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  in  1837,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
between  the  States,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  a short  time  later,  he  was  promoted  to 
personal  bugler  to  General  Lee,  and  was  with  him 
during  the  four  years  war.  He  was  in  many  of  the 
great  battles  and  saw  many  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  including  Gens.  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  J.  E.  Johnston,  A.  S.  Johnston,  Bragg, 
Hood,  Beauregard,  Early,  President  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  Vice  President  Alexander  H.  Stevens;  and  as  a 
small  boy,  he  had  seen  Andrew  Jackson  and  Henry 
Clay.  He  was  at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  Va.,  on  April  9,  1865,  and  blew  the  last 
bugle  call  of  the  Confederate  army  on  that  historic 
morning.  He  still  had  his  old  army  bugle  and  prized 
it  highly.  When  the  war  ended,  he  heeded  the 
advice  of  Horace  Greeley  and  went  west  to  Mary- 
ville, Mo.,  where  he  lived  for  over  sixty  years. 

[Frank  S.  Reynolds,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.] 


George  William  Gill. 

George  William  Gill,  aged  eighty-six  years,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  son  near  Woodstock,  Va.,  and  his 
body  was  taken  to  Pittsburgh  for  burial  beside  his 
wife,  who  died  there  some  years  ago.  He  had  spent 
practically  all  of  his  life  at  Woodstock,  conducting  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  specializing  in  shoeing  race 
horses,  for  which  he  became  widely  known. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  between  the  States,  George 
W.  Gill  enlisted  in  the  Muhlenberg  Rifles,  which  be- 
came Company  F,  of  the  10th  Virginia  Infantry, 
commanded  by  Capt.  S.  C.  Williams,  who  died  in 
June,  1862.  This  regiment  saw  much  of  the  hardest 
fighting  of  the  war,  and  two  of  its  colonels  were  killed 
in  action — Cols.  S.  B.  Gibbons  and  E.  H.  Warren. 
The  late  Col.  D.  H.  Lee  Martz  of  Harrisonburg  com- 
manded the  regiment  in  the  last  days  of  its  service. 
For  a time.  Comrade  Gill  served  with  Chew’s  Bat- 
tery, one  of  the  famous  artillery  units  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  to  which  he  had  been  transferred. 

Of  his  large  family,  he  is  survived  by  three  sons. 
He  was  a charter  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
Lodge,  of  Woodstock,  and  the  oldest  member. 

Capt.  Jacob  W.  Mathews. 

Capt.  Jacob  W.  Mathews,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  citizens  of  Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va., 
died  at  his  home  in  Alvon  on  the  7th  of  January,  aged 
ninety  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a son, 
also  a sister. 

Jacob  Warrick  Mathews  was  born  in  Pocahontas 
County,  Va.,  November  9, 1839,  the  son  of  Samuel  G. 
and  Naomi  Hudson  Mathews.  Enlisting  as  a private 
in  Company  I,  25th  Virginia  Infantry,  he  took  part 
in  manyvof  the  important  battles  of  the  War  between 
the  States.  He  was  one  of  the  “Immortal  Six 
Hundred,”  those  Confederate  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  placed  under  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  guns  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Three  other  Confederates  of 
Greenbrier  County  were  among  those  prisoners  of 
war,  and  Captain  Mathews  was  the  last  survivor  of 
that  group. 

For  many  years  Captain  Mathews  was  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Alvon,  retiring  some  years  ago, 
but  he  continued  to  manage  his  large  farm  until  his 
last  illness,  just  a few  weeks  before  his  death.  En- 
joying robust  health  into  great  age,  he  regularly  at- 
tended the  Confederate  reunions  and  was  actively 
interested  in  whatever  concerned  his  Confederate 
comrades.  He  was  buried  in  his  Confederate  uniform, 
of  which  he  was  so  proud;  and  by  his  special  request, 
he  was  borne  to  his  grave  in  a two-horse  wagon.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  It  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many  of  the  Daughters  to  learn  that  our 
next  convention  will  be  held  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  with 
Asheville  Chapter,  No.  104,  and  Fanny  Patton 
Chapter,  No.  1699,  as  our  hostesses. 

In  December  we  received  a letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Division  urging  that  we 
hold  the  thirty-seventh  annual  convention  in  Ashe- 
ville. This  was  soon  followed  by  letters  from  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Fisher,  President  Asheville  Chapter;  Mrs.  Frank 
Cline,  President  Fanny  Patton  Chapter;  Dr.  R.  H. 
Reeves,  Commander  Zeb  Vance  Camp,  U.  C.  V.; 
Mrs.  R.  T.  Underwood,  Adjutant  Zeb  Vance  Camp; 
J.  Hamilton  Bailey,  Commander  Thomas  D.  John- 
ston Camp,  S.  C.  V,;  Dewey  W.  George,  Secretary 
Asheville  Merchants’  Association ; Mr.  Wilbur  Deven- 
dorf.  President  Asheville  and  Western  North  Carolina 
Hotel  Association;  Mr.  Fred  L.  Weede,  Manager 
Asheville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mayor  Galla- 
tim  Roberts — each  extending  an  urgent,  gracious  in- 
vitation. In  answering  these  we  explained  that  we 
had  no  authority  to  change  the  place  of  meeting  ex- 
cept under  conditions  provided  by  the  by-laws  of 
the  organization.  The  President  of  North  Carolina 
Division  then  appealed  to  Miss  Daffan,  President  of 
Texas  Division,  asking  that  she  withdraw  the  invita- 
tion extended  by  her  in  behalf  of  the  Barnard  E.  Bee 
Chapter,  San  Antonio. 

In  making  her  appeal  to  the  Texas  Division,  North 
Carolina  offered  the  following  arguments,  all  of  which 
she  summed  up  in  the  one  great  reason,  that  it  was  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  organization  not  to  hold  its 
next  convention  in  the  deep  South  at  a place  so  re- 
mote: 

1.  Since  the  last  two  conventions  have  been  held  in 
the  Southwest,  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
who  plan  but  one  trip  a year  would  prefer  not  return- 
ing so  soon  to  the  same  section. 

2.  The  great  distance  and  expense  involved  would 


make  it  prohibitive  for  many  of  the  delegates  to  at- 
tend. 

3.  The  expense  to  the  organization  would  be  great- 
ly increased. 

4.  The  appropriations  voted  by  the  convention  will 
necessitate  the  greatest  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  order  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions of  the  convention.  The  additional  ex- 
pense involved  in  holding  conventions  in  so  remote  a 
section  would  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
meet  these  appropriations. 

5.  It  seems  only  fair  that  the  entertaining  of  a 
Convention  should  be  borne  by  different  sections  of 
the  country  that  the  expense  should  not  fall  too 
heavily  on  the  same  Division.  Texas  entertained 
only  a year  ago,  and  North  Carolina  is  unwilling  that 
she  should  act  as  hostess  so  soon  again. 

6.  We  realize  that  Texas  did  a very  unselfish  thing 
in  inviting  the  convention  to  meet  in  San  Antonio 
at  a time  when  no  other  invitation  had  been  ex- 
tended. We  realize,  too,  that  it  will  be  equally  un- 
selfish, for  the  reasons  herein  set  forth,  for  Texas  to 
withdraw  her  invitation,  which  can  be  extended  at 
some  future  time,  in  favor  of  North  Carolina.  Such 
action  on  your  part  would  not  indicate  that  you  did 
not  desire  to  entertain  the  convention,  but  that  you 
were  willing  to  forego  that  pleasure,  believing  it 
would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  organization  to 
hold  its  convention  in  a more  central  locaton. 

Miss  Daffan  and  Mrs.  Halton,  President  Bernard 
E.  Bee  Chapter,  San  Antonio,  replied  as  follows: 

January  21,  1930. 

“My  Dear  Mrs.  Bashinsky:  Texas  stands  with  you 
to  make  our  1930  convention  in  Asheville  the  very 
best  one  ever  held.  Texas  withdraws  upon  request  of 
North  Carolina.  San  Antonio  understands  fully  the 
reasons,  in  which  I heartily  concur.  These  are  under- 
stood by  Mrs.  Halton.  She  has  written  me  that  she 
will  do  all  that  she  can  to  make  the  Asheville  Con- 
vention a success. 
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“I  have  given  out  the  announcement  in  my  ‘Im- 
portant Information  to  Chapters  of  our  Texas  Divi- 
sion/ Asheville,  1930.  I know  everybody  is  pleased. 
The  matter  is  absolutely  settled.  We  wish  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  making  the  Asheville  convention 
a great  success  in  every  way. 

“With  love  and  good  wishes  for  yourself, 

Sincerely,  Kate  Daffan.” 

“San  Antonio,  Tex.,  January  10,  1930. 
Miss  Katie  Daffan 

State  President,  U.  D.  C.,  Ennis  Tex. 

“Dear  Miss  Daffan:  I gladly  cooperate  with  you  in 
withdrawing  invitation  for  the  national  convention, 
1930  in  favor  of  Asheville  invitation. 

Cordially  yours, 

Mrs.  Ed  Halton, 

President  Barnard  E.  Bee  Chapter  U.  D.  C.  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

This,  and  other  correspondence  pertaining  to  this 
matter,  was  submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  each  of  whom  voted  to  accept 
Asheville’s  cordial  invitation. 

Acting  upon  instructions  of  this  Committee,  we 
have  written  to  all  who  extended  invitations  accept- 
ing and  thanking  each  for  the  hospitality  so  gracious- 
ly extended  for  our  next  convention.  In  with- 
drawing the  invitation,  Texas  was  actuated  by  the 
same  unselfish  interest  in  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  that  prompted  her  to  extend  the 
invitation  at  Biloxi.  In  a recent  letter.  Miss  Daffan 
writes  as  follows: 

“Texas  withdraws  upon  the  request  of  North 
Carolina.  We  desire  to  cooperate  with  our  Presi- 
dent General,  with  our  Executive  Committee,  and 
with  North  Carolina  Division  in  making  our  1930 
convention  a success  in  every  way.  Whenever  there 
is  ‘no  invitation,’  there  is  room  for  all  of  us  in 
Texas.  Our  invitation  is  perpetual.” 

With  our  convention  so  centrally  located,  and 
with  the  many  other  inducements  that  North 
Carolina  offers,  we  hope  the  Daughters  will  begin 
now  to  make  their  plans  to  attend. 

Your  Registrar  General,  Mrs.  Albert  Sidney 
Porter,  requests  that  we  remind  you  that  member- 
ship application  blanks  (one  cent  each)  and  demit 
blanks  (without  cost)  are  furnished  by  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  General. 

Norman  Remington  Company,  Publishers  of 
“The  History  of  the  Confederate  Flags,”  by  Mrs. 
Hoover,  and  “The  History  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,”  state  that  they  have  the  manu- 
script of  the  first  book  in  hand  and  are  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  printing  thereof  as  soon  as  this 
organization  meets  the  conditions  of  its  agreement 


by  furnishing  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Chapter 
members.  Therefore,  the  sooner  these  Chapter 
rosters  are  completed  the  sooner  you  will  have  the 
gratification  of  having  these  two  official  publications. 
Will  not  the  Divisions  that  have  not  completed 
their  roster  give  this  matter  their  immediate  atten- 
tion? 

During  the  past  month  sorrow  has  come  to  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter 
Everett  Hutton,  husband  of  the  President  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Division,  and  Gen.  T.  L. 
McGehee,  Commander  of  the  Mississippi  Division, 
U.  C.  V.  General  McGehee  was  with  us  in  Biloxi, 
and  was  looking  forward  to  and  planning  for  the 
coming  reunion  when  he  received  his  summons  to 
“Come  up  higher.”  We  extend  sympathy  to  their 
loved  ones,  and  to  all  others  who  walk  in  the  “Valley 
of  the  Shadow.” 

Elizabeth  Burford  Bashinsky. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Alabama, — Mrs.  Herbert  Scruggs  entertained  the 
Pelham  Chapter  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  fall  at  her 
home  in  Birmingham.  Mrs.  Daniel  Roberts,  one  of 
the  life  members  of  the  Chapter,  was  present  as  State 
Director  of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Memorial  Foundation,  and 
presented  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  Strateford  on 
the  Potamac,  the  birthplace  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  The 
Chapter  went  on  record  as  indorsing  the  purchase, 
and  Mrs.  Hendrix,  President,  appointed  the  following 
as  a committee:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rountree,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Stockholm,  Mrs.  Danule  Roberts,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Penny, 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Scruggs. 

Official  gold  pins,  insignia  of  the  organization, 
were  presented  to  four  former  Presidents  of  the  Chap- 
ter, Mrs.  J.  A.  Rountree,  Miss  Adele  Shaw,  Mrs.  A. 
H.  Benner,  and  Mrs.  S.  H.  Gardner. 

By  unaminous  vote  of  the  Chapter,  the  honor  of 
life  membersship  was  conferred  on  Miss  Alma  Rit- 
tenberry. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Gen.  John  H.  Forney  Chap- 
ter of  Jacksonville,  in  the  State  Teachers’  College 
dormitory,  with  Miss  Fannie  Dyer  and  Mrs.  Ada 
Pitts  hostesses,  papers  on  the  Atlanta  campaign 
and  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea  were  given  by  Miss 
Mary  Forney  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Landers,  and  the  life  of 
Vence  Wier  was  given  by  Miss  Ada  Wier. 

Copies  of  the  beautiful,  gray-covered  yearbooks 
were  presented  to  the  members.  The  covers  bear  the 
name  of  the  Chapter,  the  date,  arid  a hand-painted 
Confederate  flag,  the  work  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Daygett. 

* * * 

District  of  Columbia. — The  District  of  Columbia 
Division  entertained  the  Confederate  veterans  of 
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Camp  No.  171  at  their  Home  on  Vermont  Avenue 
on  December  28.  A large  Christmas  tree  was  laden 
with  gifts  for  all,  which,  with  a Christmas  program, 
served  as  the  holiday  feature.  The  program  was 
carried  out  by  Mrs.  Edith  Bruce  and  Mrs.  Lester 
Brooks.  Mrs.  Maud  Howell  Smith  was  chairman  of 
the  dinner  arrangements,  and  Mrs.  Garnet  Lee  and 
Mrs.  Alboin  Tuck  were  chairmen  of  the  program  and 
decoration  committees.  Fred  Mysers,  Commander 
of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  played  Santa 
Claus  and  distributed  the  gifts,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Tuck.  Plans  for  a celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
General  Lee  were  announced  by  Mrs.  Velland,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  in  which 
veterans  and  the  Children  of  the  Confederacy  took 
part.  The  President  of  the  Division,  Mrs.  Anna 

Byrd  Howell,  was  a guest  of  honor  upon  this  occasion. 

^ 

Georgia. — The  gathering  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Georgia  Division  was  the  occasion  of  much 
social  festivity  in  Atlanta,  where  the  meeting  was 
held.  Many  functions  in  honor  of  the  board  made 
brilliant  the  week.  The  executive  board  held  its 
business  sessions  morning  and  afternoon,  January 
23,  with  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  of  Sandersville,  presid- 
ing. Many  constructive  plans  were  made  at  this 
time  and  outlines  for  the  new  year’s  work  discussed. 
The  board  recommended  that  the  movement  be 
indorsed  to  give  hospitalization  to  women  who  gave 
over  seas  service  in  the  World  War.  Permission  was 
granted  for  the  formation  of  a new  Chapter  in  At- 
lanta. 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Stevenson,  President  of  the  Atlanta 
Chapter,  was  hostess  to  the  board  at  breakfast  at  the 
Henry  Grady  Hotel  the  morning  of  the  board  meet- 
ing, honoring  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  State  President,  Mrs. 
Oscar  McKensie,  past  Vice  President  General  and 
Mrs.  Trox  Bankston,  Past  President,  entertaining 
about  eighty  guests  at  this  time.  The  Atlanta 
Chapter  entertained  the  board  at  a most  beautiful 
luncheon  at  the  Chapter  House  on  Juniper  Street. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  T.  Quinby,  State  Treasurer,  entertained 
the  board  at  her  spacious  home  at  a reception  on  the 
evening  prior  to  the  board  meeting.  Mrs.  Howard 
McCutcheon  entertained  at  a reception  at  the  Druid 
Hills  Golf  Club  the  day  following  the  meeting, 
honoring  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  State  President,  and  Mrs. 
I.  Bashinsky,  First  Vice  President  of  the  Georgia 
Division.  Mrs.  Warren  D.  White  entertained  on 
January  22  at  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harris  and 
the  delegation  from  Georgia,  which  attended  the 
general  convention  at  Biloxi.  These  brilliant  func- 
tions made  delightful  a week  of  pleasant  association 
and  concerted  labor  for  the  advancement  of  the 


Massachusetts. — The  Annual  Luncheon  of  the 
Boston  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, to  honor  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Gen.  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  was  a 
notable  event  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Boston, 
January  21,  the  President,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Taylor,  pre- 
siding. Mrs.  Charles  H.  Topping,  President  of  the 
New  York  Division,  was  guest  of  honor  and  brought 
greetings  from  the  New  York  Chapters. 

Professor  Moses  Weld  Ware,  of  Browne  & Nichols 
School,  Cambridge,  gave  a splendid  address  on  the 
military  greatness  and  character  of  General  Lee. 
Capt.  Benyard  B.  Wygant,  United  States  Navy, 
spoke  feelingly  on  the  influence  of  Lee  in  modern  life 
to-day.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Taylor,  President,  bestowed  the 
Military  Cross  of  Service  upon  Capt.  Franklin  A. 
Harwood,  United  States  Army,  who  has  a distin- 
guished World  War  record.  Mrs.  Olin  F.  Wiley, 
Historian,  pinned  the  Cross  of  Honor  on  Mr.  H.  C. 
Fields,  ninety-year-old  veteran  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  Chapter.  Mr.  Field  is  a native  of 
Massachusetts  and,  his  sympathies  being  with  the 
Southern  cause,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  January,  1861,  ih  Col.  George 
Maney’s  regiment,  and  he  is  very  proud  that 
later  on  he  was  attached  to  General  Forsst’s  com- 
mand and  served  with  him  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Maj.  Robert  E.  Green,  President  of  the  Southern 
Club  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  H.  Addington  Bruce,  emi- 
nent psychologist  and  author,  also  made  appro- 
priate remarks.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Harrison,  a member  of 
the  Boston  Chapter,  gave  her  beautifiil  poem  in 
honor  of  our  great  Confederate  leader.  Mrs.  Louise 

Daly  sang  several  Southern  songs. 

* * * 

Missouri. — Stonewall  Chapter,  of  Higginsville, 
entertained  at  Christmas  dinner  in  honor  of  Camp 
No.  80,  U.  C.  V.,  the  dinner  being  given  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Lou  J.  McCormack.  A committee  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederate  Home  Chapter  arranged  for 
the  presentation  of  the  presents.  Each  veteran  was 
given  a fifty-pound  sack,  well  filled  with  gifts,  both 
useful  and  enjoyable.  The  story  of  the  beautiful 
Christmas  as  told  by  one  of  the  veterans  is  given  here 
in  proof: 

“Christmas  morning  we  were  all  up  early  counting 
our  newly  acquired  wealth  and  looking  over  the 
many  tokens  of  love  that  Old  Santa  had  given  us  the 
evening  before,  when  the  breakfast  bell  sounded  and 
we  rushed  for  the  breakfast  rooms.  Every  one  was 
happy  and  every  one  was  able  to  partake  of  our 
Christmas  fare,  and  we  hope  that  all  who  helped  to 
put  the  sunshine  in  oiu  lives  this  Christmas  will  re- 
ceive God's  richest  blessing  throughout  the  new 
year.” 


cause. 
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President,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Berry,  Independence;  First 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  George  Longan,  Sedalia;  Sec- 
ond Vice  President,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stone,  Kansas  City; 
Third  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Joe  Luckie,  Mexico;  Corre- 
(Continued  on  page  126.) 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword:  “Preparedness."  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Sailey,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  APRIL,  1930. 

Paper:  “Life  and  Times  of  William  Lowndes  Yancey.” 

Reading  of  Poems:  “The  Confederate  Flag,”  “Zollicoffer,” 
and  “Leonidas  Polk”  (Henry  Lynden  Flash). 

Story  of  the  life  of  J.  L.  M.  Curry  and  reading:  "Angels 
and  Ministers.” 

Reading:  “Song  of  the  Mystic.”  (Father  Ryan) 

C.  OF  C.  TOPICS  FOR  APRIL,  1930. 

Paper:  “A  Comparison  between  Events  of  April,  1861, 
and  April,  1865.” 

Reading:  “The  Jacket  of  Gray.”  (Ball.) 

Questions  8 and  9 of  “Confederate  Catechism.” 


U.  D.  C.  PRIZES  FOR  1930. 

The  Raines  Banner. — To  the  Division  making  the 
largest  collection  of  papers  and  historical  records  and 
doing  the  best  historical  work. 

Jeanne  Fox  Weidmann  Loving  Cup. — To  the 
Division  reporting  the  greatest  amount  of  historical 
work  done  in  schools. 

Blouni  Memorial  Cup. — To  the  Division  bestowing 
the  largest  number  of  Crosses  of  Military  Service 
during  the  year. 

Mclver-Rountree  Trophy. — Offered  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Rountree,  in  memory  of  John  S.  Mclver,  Company 
B,  8th  Texas  Cavalry,  Terry’s  Texas  Rangers,  C.  S. 
A.,  and  in  honor  of  J.  A.  Rountree,  Jr.,  First  Lieu- 
tenant Aviation,  U.  S.  A. — To  the  Chapter  bestow- 
ing the  largest  number  of  Crosses  of  Military  Serv- 
ice during  the  year. 

Alexander  Alen  Faris  Trophy. — To  the  Division 
registering  the  largest  number  of  members  of  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five. 

Twenty-five  Dollars. — Offered  by  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Bashinsky  to  the  Chapter  reporting  the  largest  in- 
crease in  membership. 

Mildred  Lewis  Rutherford  Loving  Cup. — For  the 
most  meritorious  criticism,  by  a Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy,  of  some  history  or  biography  dealing 
with  the  Confederate  period. 


William  Jackson  Walker  Loving  Cup. — Offered  by 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles  in  memory  of  her  father,  a 
captain  under  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  to  the  Chapter 
placing  the  greatest  number  of  books  on  Southern 
history  and  literature,  and  with  U.  D.  C.  bookplate 
in  each  volume,  in  any  public  library. 

Thomas  D.  Osborne  Loving  Cup. — Offered  by  Mrs. 
John  L.  Woodbury,  in  memory  of  her  father,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Orphan  Brigade,  to  the  member  submitting 
the  best  one-act  play  founded  on  some  incident  of 
the  War  between  the  States.  Acting  time  to  take 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  simple  enough  to  be  a 
part  of  a Chapter  program. 

Five  Dollars. — Offered  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury, 
for  a list  of  places  on  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
which  should  be  marked,  and  the  best  reasons  why 
they  should  be  marked. 

Essays. 

To  be  written  by  members  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy. 

Rose  Loving  Cup. — For  the  best  essay  on  “Nullifi- 
cation, North  and  South.” 

Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue  Loving  Cup. — For  the  best 
essay  on  “Education  in  the  South  During  the  War 
between  the  States.” 

Hyde-Campbell  Cup. — For  the  best  essay  on  “The 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  its  Influence 
Upon  Subsequent  Events.” 

Adelia  Dunovant  Loving  Cup. — Offered  by  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Calhoun,  in  memoy  of  her  sister,  former 
chairman  of  the  History  Committee,  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  for  the  best  essay  on 
“John  C.  Calhoun,  Apostle  of  State  Rights.” 

Sydnor  G.  Ferguson  Prize. — Offered  by  Mrs. 
Bessie  Ferguson  Cary,  in  memory  of  her  father,  one 
of  Mosby's  men,  for  the  best  essay  on  “Mosby’s 
Rangers.” 

Gordon  White  Prize. — Cash  prize  offered  by  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Gordon  White,  in  memory  of  her  brother — 
For  the  best  short  story  depicting  truthfully  the 
hard  conditions,  and  recreating  the  atmosphere  of 
early  days  in  Virginia  settlements.  Real  literary 
worth  essential. 

Orren  Randolph  Smith  Medal. — For  the  best 
historical  account  of  some  company  or  regiment  in 
Confederate  service. 

Anna  Robinson  Andrews  Medal. — For  the  best 
essay  on  “Territorial  Expansion  imder  Southern 
Leadership.” 

Martha  Washington  House  Medal. — For  the  best 
essay  on  “Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Statesman  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.” 

Roberts  Medal. — For  the  second  best  essay  in  any 
contest. 
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Confebecateb  Southern  /Iftemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording  Secretary  General 

7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Lamar  Lipscomb Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  CoiAAy.yL ..  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Mrs.J,  F.  Weinmann 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville.. Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky— Bowling  Green Mrs.  Chenault 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi— Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri— St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee- Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas— Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia— Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road,  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers. — Ere  this  reaches  you  the 
convention  call  will  be  in  your  hands.  The  date  set 
lor  the  reunion  is  June  3 to  7.  Our  opening  or 
welcome  meeting  is  to  be  held  June  3,  at  three 
P.M.,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Buena  Vista  Hotel, 
which  is  headquarters  for  the  reunion  and  our  C.  S. 
M.  A.  convention. 

The  new  Ladies  Memorial  Association  of  Biolxi, 
with  Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs  as  its  very  charming  and 
capable  President,  is  to  be  hostess,  and  you  are  urged 
to  secure  your  rooms  at  the  hotel  at  once,  or  face  the 
possibility  of  disappointment  if  you  wait  until  later. 
You  are  urged  to  elect  delegates  who  will  be  pledged 
to  attend  business  meetings.  This  is  the  year  for  the 
election  of  officers,  and  there  is  much  business  de- 
amnding  attention. 

Friends  aH  over  the  South  are  showering  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes  upon  our  distinguished 
friends,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Goodwyn,  who  have 
had  the  unusual  good  fortune  and  the  blessed  privi- 
lege of  spending  threescore  years  together,  and  in 
lengthening  shadows  face  the  setting  sun  with  the 
same  beautiful  faith  in  each  other  as  when  they 
plighted  their  troth,  he  with  all  the  chivalric  devo- 
tion of  the  old  South,  and  she  with  the  winsome 
charm  and  trusting  fidelity  which  to-day  animates 
her  life  as  in  the  olden  days.  May  the  benediction  of 
the  Divine  Father  ever  be  over  them  until  he  shall 
:say:  “Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

From  our  dear  Chaplain  General,  Giles  B.  Cook, 
come  messages  of  cheerful  greetings  and  the  dominant 
•desire  to  meet  once  again  with  his  beloved  comrades. 
May  the  dear  Father  grant  the  desire  of  his  heart. 


Mrs.  Rogers  Winter  is  Chairman  of  Program  for 
our  convention,  and  she,  or  I,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions,  and  do  this  early  so  that  her  copy  may 
not  be  delayed.  Since  November  your  President 
General  has  been  struggling  against  illness,  and  begs 
your  patience  regarding  delay  in  mail. 

With  affectionate  remembrance, 

Mrs.  a.  McD  Wilson,  President  General. 


BILOXI  CONVENTION  CALL. 

The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
federated Southern  Memorial  Association  will  be 
held  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  June  3,  1930,  in  accordance 
with  Article  IV  of  the  constitution,  which  says: 
“The  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans.” 

The  Buena  Vista  Hotel  has  been  designated  as 
official  headquarters  for  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  and  busi- 
ness meetings  will  be  held  in  the  pavilion  of  the  hotel. 

Welcome  Meeting 

The  welcome  meeting  and  opening  exercises  will 
occur  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  at  3 o’clock,  in  the  audi- 
torium, and  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  and 
all  other  Confederate  organizations  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

A representative  delegation  from  the  C.  S.  M.  A. 
will  attend  the  opening  meetings  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  and  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans. 

Memorial  Lists 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  lists  of  names 
of  all  C.  S.  M.  A.  members  who  have  died  between 
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May  1,  1929,  and  May  15,  1930,  should  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier,  Corresponding  Secretary 
General,  College  Park,  Ga.,  not  later  than  May  20 
in  order  that  they  may  be  included  in  the  memorial 
service  of  the  covention  reports. 

General  officers.  State  Presidents,  General  Chair- 
men and  Associations  are  requested  to  have  two 
typewritten  copies  of  their  reports  and  to  leave  them 
with  the  Recording  Secretary  General  after  they 
have  been  read  in  the  convention.  Reports  will  be 
limited  to  five  minutes  each.  Wednesday,  June  4, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  convention 
strictly,  and  all  reports  will  be  read.  Please  take 
particular  note  of  the  fact  that  two  copies  should 
be  left  with  the  Recording  Secretary  General. 

Credentials 

The  credential  blanks  sent  out  are  to  be  filled  out 
and  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  your 
local  Association.  Return  one  certificate  to  the 
Recording  Secretary  General,  Miss  D.  M.  L. 
Hodgson,  7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La., 
on  or  before  May  25.  Duplicate  certificate  must  be 
presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee for  identification  of  delegates.  Each  delegate 
will  then  receive  a delgate’s  badge. 

Wear  your  C.  S.  M.  A.  badges  on  arrival  in  Biloxi, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  recognized  and  properly 
identified  by  reception  committees. 

Railroad  Rates. 

All  railroads  have  granted  reduced  rates,  which 
can  be  secured  only  by  certificate  through  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  or  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association.  There  will  be  a bureau  of  information 
in  convention  hall,  at  whch  delegates  are  requested 
to  register,  giving  their  home  address  and  also  where 
located  in  Biloxi. 

Go  TO  Biloxi. 

Please  make  a special  effort  to  go  to  Biloxi.  Many 
matters  of  importance  will  be  discussed,  and  your 
presence  and  your  ideas  will  aid  in  planning  for  a 
larger  and  a better  program  of  work.  And,  of  course, 
it  is  a rare  privilege  to  meet  in  Mississippi,  the  home 
State  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  to  assemble  at  Beau- 
voir, the  old  home  of  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Make  your  reservations  at  once.  Be 
there  without  fail,  with  new  suggestions  and  re- 
newed vitality  of  spirit. 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson, 

President  General. 

Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier, 
Corresponding  Secretary  General. 


C.  S.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger,  State  President  of  West 
Virginia,  who  is  also  President  of  the  Huntington 
Association,  had  a fine  meeting  of  the  Huntington 
Association  in  January  and  also  in  February.  Ad- 
ditional members  have  been  enrolled,  and  there  was 
much  enthusiasm  and  interest  shown. 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General,  C.  S, 
M.  A.,  was  among  the  distinguished  guests  invited  to 
the  dinner  given  on  January  20,  at  the  Buena  Vista 
Hotel  in  Biloxi,  to  honor  Generals  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson.  Dr.  Charles  Hillman  Brough,  former 
governor  of  Arkansas,  was  speaker  of  the  evenng. 

The  Biloxi  Association. 

The  new  Biloxi  Association  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  has 
already  stepped  into  the  front  ranks  of  energetic 
workers  and  is  preparing  for  the  reunion  and  the 
C.  S.  M.  A.  convention  in  June  in  a most  inspiring 
manner.  The  membership  met  in  February,  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs,  for  organization,  a large 
number  of  representative  women  being  present. 

Mrs.  Enochs  was  chosen  as  President  and  Dr. 
Margaret' Carra way,  of  Gulfport,  was  elected  First 
Vice  President.  Other  officers  chosen  were: 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Dantzler,  Second  Vice  President,  Biloxi; 
Mrs.  Rucks  Yerger,  Auditor,  Gulfport;  Mrs.  G. 
Frank  Carroll,  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Biloxi;  Mrs.  W.  A.  White,  Historian,  Biloxi; 
Miss  Catherine  Wiles,  Treasurer,  Biloxi. 

Members  of  the  new  association  are: 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Herron,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ebersole,  Mrs. 
Albert  Russ,  Miss  Griffin  Dantzler,  Miss  Margaret 
Elmer,  Miss  Laura  White,  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Scott 
(Atlanta),  Mrs.  Walter  Mackie,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Russ, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  M.  DuKate,  Mrs.  E.  A.  DeMiller,  Mrs. 
W.  E.  White,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Wood,  Mrs.  Mark  Miller, 
Mrs.  George  Wallace,  Mrs.  Tom  Grayson,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Vass,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Gallaway,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Rankin,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Kimbrough,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Giffin,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Carl  Mathews,  Mrs.  Alney  Austin,  Mrs.  John 
T.  White,  Mrs.  W.  0.  Clark,  Mrs.  Helen  Mosby  Tartt, 
and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lampton. 

Miss  Catherine  Wiles,  the  treasurer,  is  the  daughter 
of  Maj.  Edmund  Wiles.  She  is  charming  and 
efficient  and  much  interested  in  the  approaching  con- 
vention, as  are  all  the  officers  and  members. 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson  sent  official  greetings  to  the 
opening  meeting.  Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough,  Mis- 
sissippi C.  S.  M.  A.  President,  was  expected  to  attend 
the  meeting,  but  her  serious  illness  prevented  her  leav- 
ing her  home  at  Greenwood. 

The  Biloxi  Association  meets  again  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  March. 
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Sons  of  Confeberate  IDeterans 


John  Ashley  Jones,  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

Col.  Richard  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Inspector  in  Chief 

Henderson  Hallman,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Adrocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  a.  J.  Crowell,  Charlotte,  N.  C Surgeon  in  Chief 

Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Judge  Ed  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  Seagle,  New  York  City Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

John  .Ashley  Jones,  Chairman Atlanta,  Ga. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Col.  Charles  T.  Norman Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Paul Washington,  N.  C. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief .Austin,  Tex. 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History  and 

Textbooks....-  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Ray  Price,  Manassas  Battle  Field Shreveport,  La 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond,  Va.  ..Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss .Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISIOl^  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville .Alabama 

Walter  W.  Ra  ney,  McCrory .Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago.  . .Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  1318  U Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 


JoH.N  Z.  RE-ARdon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kj-rock Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis. . Missouri 

George  .A.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville North  Carolina 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego.. . California 

D.  A.  SprvEY,  Conway South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls Texas 

Daatd  L.  Pulliam,  Richmond Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Himtington West  Virginia 


-All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


S.  C.  V.  NOTES. 

Government  Equipment  for  Confederates. 

President  Hoover,  on  January  23,  signed  a bill 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  lend  the  Governor 
of  Mississippi  two  hundred  and  fifty  tents  and  other 
equipment  for  the  encampment  of  Confederate 
veterans  at  Biloxi  in  June.  The  equipment  includes 
10,000  blankets,  500  pillow  cases,  500  bed  sacks, 
10,000  sheets,  25  ranges  and  10  field  ovens. 

On  Staff  of  Governor  Pollard. 

Governor  John  Garland  Pollard,  of  Virginia,  has 
annoimeed  the  selection  of  his  official  staff,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  aides,  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Rear  Admiral  Richard  Evelyn  Bird,  Jr.,  of  Win- 
chester, Va.,  now  in  the  Antarctic,  and  Walter  L. 
Hopkins,  Adjutant  in  Chief,  S.  C.  V.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  were  among  the  officers  designated. 

Sons  of  Confederate  Veteran’s  Ball. 

Miss  Suzanne  Pollard,  carrying  on  old-fashioned 
nosegay,  led  the  figure  with  Gen.  Jo  Lane  Sterne  at 
the  ball  which  was  given  Tuesday  evening,  January 
19,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  John  Marshall  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va.,  by  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 
A number  of  the  debutantes,  under  the  chaperonage 
of  Mrs.  James  Patton,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Palmer 
Leigh,  Mrs.  Don  Cameron,  and  Miss  Ellen  Beime 
Scott,  sold  candy,  cigarettes,  and  boutonnieres. 
They  included  Misses  Susan  Carter,  Nancy  Wor- 
tham, Alice  Tennant,  Lloyd  Lathrop,  Mary  Hobson, 
Lelia  Graham  Hobson,  Katherine  Thomas,  Anne  Hill 
Brown,  Elizabeth  Lee  Valentine,  Mary  Davidson, 


Melinda  Caperton,  Miss  Mary  Obeer  Boykin,  and 
Miss  Edna  Wylie  McAdams.  They  carried  trays 
decorated  with  red  and  white  tulle. 

The  proceeds  from  this  ball  will  be  given  to  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  the  statue  to  General  Lee  in 
the  Capitol  and  for  a monument  to  be  erected  to 
General  Jackson  on  the  Manassas  battle  field,  where 
he  received  the  soubriquet  “Stonewall.” 

This  was  one  of  the  brilliant  affairs  of  the  winter 
season  and  was  attended  by  prominent  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.  There  were  also  representa- 
tives from  all  of  the  Confederate  organizations.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Haskins  Bigger  was  chairman  of  the  ball. 

Among  those  who  attended  were:  Former  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  Montague;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  T.  Glass,  of  Lynchburg;  Col.  and  Mrs. 
John  W.  Williams,  Mrs.  C.  C.  White,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  McCray,  Mrs.  Charles  Fleming,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  Harvey  Clarke,  Mrs.  Oscar  Hooker,  Mrs. 
William  R.  Trigg,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Addison  Lewis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Roden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Norman, 
Lee  Boatright,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Claude  Swanson,  of 
Washington;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pollard,  Mrs. 
James  Pollard,  Mrs.  Douglas  Wherry,  and  Palmer 
Gary. 


W.  L.  Moore,  Editor  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Review, 
Cincinnnati,  Ohio,  writes:  “I  got  hold  of  a copy  of 
the  Veteran  a few  months  ago,  and  as  the  son  of  a 
Confederate  soldier,  an  ex-Tennesseean,  I am  glad  to 
become  a regular  reader.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
descendants  of  all  those  who  believed  in  and  fought 
for  the  cause  championed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  Robert 
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E.  Lee,  and  Stonewall  Jackson — to  my  mind,  three 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived — should  see  to  it 
that  your  good  paper  is  well  supported,  so  that  the 
glorious  principles  believed  in  and  fought  for  by  our 
fathers  may  always  be  kept  as  a sacred  tradition  to 
our  people.  Through  the  Veteran  last  fall  I was 
able  to  get  back  from  the  Ohio  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy a letter  written  by  my  uncle,  Capt.  R.  J. 
Moore,  of  Mississippi,  who  was  captured  at  Fort 
Donelson  in  1862  and  was  a prisoner  on  Johnson’s 
Island,  Lake  Erie.  The  letter  was  written  in  April, 
1862,  to  his  father  in  Mississippi.” 

In  renewing  subscription.  Miss  Rose  Adams  wrote 
from  Big  Bone,  Ky.:  “I  don’t  want  to  miss  a copy  of 
the  Veteran.  I love  it  for  what  it  has  taught  me  of 
the  dear,  good  people  of  the  South.  When  I read  of 
the  reunion  of  Morgan’s  men  at  Lexington  last  Oc- 
tober, how  I wished  I could  have  been  there,  that  I 
might  have  looked  into  the  faces  of  and  grasped  the 
hands  of  those  grand  old  men  and  asked  them  if  they 
knew  and  remembered  my  father,  J.  P.  H.  (Hamp) 
Adams.” 

Judge  Hosea  B.  Moulton,  Past  Commander  G.  A. 
R.,  Department  of  the  Potomac,  Washington,  D.  C., 
renews  subscription  to  the  Veteran,  and  says:  “I 
enjoy  reading  it  very  much  indeed,  for  I gather  from 
its  utterances  the  real  sentiments  of  the  South  along 
certain  lines  which  I can  obtain  from  no  other  pub- 
lication. I served  in  Company  B,  2d  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteer  Infantry,  in  the  sixties. 


COL.  WILLIAM  JOHNSON  PEGRAM. 

(Continued  from  page  113.) 

“Just  at  the  dawn,  when  in  the  tent  at  head- 
quarters the  plan  of  battle  for  the  day  was  being 
mapped  out,  and  one  of  those  present  had  just  said, 
‘I  think  we  can  take  it  for  granted  that  Pegram’s 
battalion  was  so  nearly  annihilated  as  not  to  be 
counted  in  forces  available,’  the  flap  of  the  tent  was 
thrown  back  and  a boyish  form  stood  there  with 
face  so  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  guns  that  none 
of  those  present  in  the  tent  could  recognize  it.  He 
saw  their  look  of  wonder,  and  said:  T am  Pegram  of 
Pegram’s  battalion.  I bring  you  a message  from 
my  men.  It  is  this:  “In  recognition  of  service 
done  on  yesterday,  what  is  left  of  Pegram’s  battalion 
claims  as  its  right  the  most  exposed  position  on  the 
firing  line  this  morning.’  ” 

It  seems  to  our  mind  that  this  story  of  a Virginia 
boy’s  conception  of  duty  is  so  near  to  the  Master’s 
measure  of  the  rights  of  man,  that,  like  the  Master’s 
parables,  comment  only  blurs  the  picture.  “Blessed 
are  the  eyes  that  see  and  the  ears  that  hear.” 


FORTIETH  ANNUAL  REUNION,  U.  C.  V., 
BILOXI,  MISS.,  JUNE  3-6  1930. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  To  Biloxi  Will  Be  Sold 
As  Follows: 

From  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers,  to  include  Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati,  and  Helena,  Ark. 

For  Confederate  Veterans  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate families — One  cent  per  mile  each  way. 

For  the  Auxiliary  Bodies  (Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  Chil- 
dren of  the  Confederacy,  Sponsors,  Maids,  Matrons, 
Chaperones)— One  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Dates  of  Sale. — June  1-5,  also  June  6 for  trains 
arriving  at  Biloxi  before  noon.  Final  Limit. — July  6. 

Stop  Overs. — Allowed  both  directions,  on  applica- 
tion to  conductors,  within  final  limit. 

Side  Trips. — Sold  at  Biloxi  June  6-8,  at  one  fare 
plus  twenty-five  cents  to  all  points  in  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  good 
to  return  to  Bloxi  by  July  3.  Sold  only  to  holders 
of  return  portion  of  reunion  tickets. 

From  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  (but  including  these  States) ; 
also  from  New  Mexico: 

For  all  holding  proper  certificates,  whether  Con- 
federate Veterans,  or  the  Auxiliary  Bodies. — One 
fare  to  Mississippi  River  crossings,  added  to  the 
reduced  rates  for  each  class  as  shown  above. 

Date  of  Sale. — June  1-5  from  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  St.  Louis.  May  31-June  4 from  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri (except  St.  Louis),  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  (ex- 
cept El  Paso  and  New  Mexico. 

From  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  and  Southern 
Oregon  Points. — One  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Dates  of  Sale. — Adjusted  to  varying  distances. 

Return  limits  and  stop-overs  from  all  points  west  of 
Mississippi  River  same  as  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Arrangements  are  under  way  for  favorable  rate 
excursions  by  water  to  various  points  of  attraction 
about  the  harbor  and  also  by  steamship  to  Havana, 
Cuba. 

Certificates. — Blue  for  veterans  and  their  families 
will  be  distributed  from  this  office  direct  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  Department  and  Division 
Commanders  for  use  by  themselves  and  Staffs,  and 
to  the  Brigade  Commanders  for  their  Camps. 

The  Pink  Certificates  for  the  Auxiliary  Bodies 
will  be  distributed  by  Col.  Walter  L.  Hopkins, 
Adjutant  in  Chief,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
Law  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  A.  DeSaussure, 
Quartermaster  General,  U.  C.  V. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  121.) 

spending  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Wright,  Independ- 
ence; Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Crowdus,  St.  Louis; 
Registrar,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Woods,  Fayette;  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  and  Press,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Genser,  Hig- 
ginsville;  Recorder  of  Crosses,  Mrs.  John  Conlin, 
Hannibal;  Historian,  Miss  Mary  Ellis,  Kansas 
City;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Reynolds. 

* * H: 

South  Carolina. — Dr.  John  Y.  DuPre  Chapter,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  had  the  unique  experience  of  hold- 
ing its  December  meeting  in  historic  Fort  Sumter. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Maj.  E.  C.  Mead,  of  Fort 
Moultrie,  a boat  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  trip,  and  Major  Mead  acted  as  guide. 
The  several  bombardments  of  Fort  Sumter  vv^ere 
graphically  described  and  the  old  and  new  parts  of 
the  fortifications  inspected.  This  lecture  gave  an  idea 
of  the  situation  there  during  the  Confederate  war, 
and  aroused  increased  admiration  for  those  wearers 
of  the  gray  who  so  valiantly  defended  Fort  Sumter. 

William  Wallace  Chapter  of  Union,  held  its 
January  meeting  with  Mrs.  P.  B.  Bobo.  The 
President  reported  that  the  banquet  served  to  Com- 
pany E by  the  Chapter  was  a splendid  success.  A 
book  entitled  “Timrod,  Laureate  of  the  Con- 
federacy,” by  Henry  Thomson,  was  presented  to  the 
high  school  during  the  Timrod  celebration.  Mrs. 
Olive  Newton  won  the  prize  for  the  best  Timrod 
paper.  Mrs.  Bobo  reported  on  the  generous  “pound- 
ing” given  to  an  old  Confederate  veteran  and  his  wife 
during  the  Christmas  season. 

The  State  President,  Mrs.  J.  Frost  Walker,  gave 
an  account  of  the  Biloxi  convention,  and  reported 
that  two  new  prizes  are  to  be  given  high  school 
students  for  the  best  essay  on  a subject  to  be  decided 
later,  the  first  prize  $15  and  the  second,  $10. 

The  Davis-Lee  Chapter  of  Blackville,  held  its 
January  meeting  with  twelve  members  and  two 
visitors  present. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Gyles  was  elected  Director  of  the 
Children  of  the  Confederacy.  A tag  day  was 
planned  for  the  Vicksburg  memorial,  and  a loan  to  a 
college  student  was  renewed.  During  December  the 
Chapter  donated  $5  to  the  Confederate  Home, 
bought  a five-dollar  health  bond,  and  sent  Christmas 
baskets  to  the  Confederate  veterans  of  the  com- 
munity. 

A paper  on  Jackson’s  life  was  read  by  Mrs.  D.  K. 
Briggs,  and  a sketch  of  Timrod’s  life  was  given  by 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Weissinger. 

[Mrs.  Fred  Gregory,  Publicity  Editor.] 


Tennessee  Division. — The  West  Tennessee  district 
conference  was  held  December  5,  1929,  at  Stanton, 
with  the  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  Chapter  as  hostess,  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Nash,  President.  The  program  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Dodson,  Humboldt,  Third 
Vice  President,  Tennessee  Division.  A special  memo- 
rial tribute  to  Mrs.  Ernest  Walworth,  of  Memphis, 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Bryan,  of  Memphis, 
Honorary  President,  with  a poem  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Frazier  Boyle,  Poet  Laureate,  Tennessee  U.  D.  C. 

A stirring  address  was  given  by  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Schwalmeyer,  Memphis,  newly  elected  President  of 
Tennessee  Division.  Another  address  was  by  Major 
General  Rice  A.  Pierce,  Commander,  Tennessee 
Division,  U.  D.  C.  High  lights  of  the  State  and 
general  conventions  were  given  by  Mrs.  T.  W.  Faries, 
of  Memphis. 

The  Department  of  Activities  was  presented  most 
effectively  by  representatives  of  different  Chapters, 
and  all  reports  showed  that  splendid  work  is  being 
done  by  the  Chapters  in  West  Tennessee.  A round- 
table discussion,  led  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Cowan,  Collier- 
ville, brought  out  many  splendid  suggestions  to 
better  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Division. 

The  meeting  was  a most  delightful  one,  as  well  as 
instructive.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  renewed 
interest  was  shown  in  the  work. 

[Mrs.  E.  M.  Buchanan,  Editor,  Chattanooga.] 


SOME  CORRECTIONS. 

In  the  article  on  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
page  51,  of  the  February  number,  a typographical 
error  gives  the  28th  North  Carolina  Regiment  as 
commanded  by  Harry  K.  Burgwyn,  when  it  should 
have  been  the  26th  North  Carolina.  Comrade  J.  A. 
Ingram,  of  Kenedy,  Tex.,  writes  that  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  Company  K,  of  the  26th,  and  served  under 
Colonel  Burgwyn.  He  was  at  Gettysburg  the  first 
and  third  days;  will  be  eighty-five  years  old  on  the 
9th  day  of  April,  1930. 

J.  Churchill  Cooke,  of  Beaver  Dam,  Va.,  makes 
correctiomof  some  dates  in  his  article  in  the  Veteran 
for  January,  page  10  (possibly  typographical  errors), 
saying:  “I  stated  that  General  Grant  was  put  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  winter 
of  1864-65  when  it  should  have  been  1863-64. 
Grant’s  campaign  began  May  4,  1864.” 

Request  comes  from  Isaiah  Rush,  of  Hubbard, 
Tex.,  for  some  corrections  in  his  letter  as  given  in  the 
Veteran  for  February,  page  78,  in  which  there  is  a 
reference  to  Claiborne  County,  Mo.,  which  should 
have  been  Mississippi;  and  Andy  Whitely,  not  Whitly 
was  referred  to. 
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FIREARMS  WANTED 

Carbines,  Pistols,  and  Revolvers  made  by  the  Confederate  States  and  used  in  the  War.  Made  with  brass 
and  steel  frames  and  marked  on  barrel  or  frame  C.  S.,  C.  S.  A.,  W.  B.  C.  S.  A.,  H,  or  Haiman,  Spiller  & 
Burr.  Atlanta,  Ga„  Virginia  Mfg.,  Beech  and  Rigdon,  Morse.  Also  with  8 stars,  etc. 

Percussion  Guns  and  Revolvers,  marked  Patent  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Colt  Pt.  Pocket  and 
belt  revolvers;  barrels  3 inches  to  10  inches  long,  calibers  31  to  SO,  folding  triggers;  no  trigger  guards  or 
rammers. 

Dragoon  revolvers,  marked  as  above,  6-shot,  44  caliber;  barrels  from  6 inches  to  9 inches  long,  have 
trigger  guards,  some  with  rammers  and  some  without  rammers.  Weight  4 to  4Ji  pounds. 

Also  Colt  dragoon  revolvers  same  size,  lengths,  and  calibers,  with  trigger  guards  and  rammers,  marked 
on  top  of  barrels  ‘‘Address  Sam'l  Colt,  New  York  City.”  Also  shoulder  stocks  for  Colt  revolvers. 

Give  description,  condition,  and  price  in  first  letter. 


THE  SPENCERS,  111  East  Patterson  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio 


NUTS  TO  CRACK. 

What  nut  is  a beverage?  (Cocoanut.) 

What  nut  is  a vegetable?  (Peanut.) 

What  nut  grows  on  the  feet?  (A- 
corn.) 

What  nut  is  a part  of  some  doors? 
(Walnut.) 

What  nut  is  a country?  (Brazil.) 

What  nut  suggests  a fog?  (Hazel 
nut.) 

What  nut  is  an  animal?  (Pig  nut.) 

What  nut  begins  as  a Mother  Goose 
rhyme?  (Hickory  nut.) 


Mrs.  Wreatha  J.  Ruland,  907  C Ave- 
nue, Lawton,  Okla.,  seeks  information 
of  the  war  record  of  Maj.  Hedges  L. 
Spencer,  of  Chattanooga, , Tenn.,  and 
Social  Circle,  Ga.,  where  he  died  in  1909. 


Renewing  subscription  for  two  years 
in  advance.  Rev.  E.  N.  Joyner,  of 
Hickory,  N.  C.,  writes  that  he  does  this 
“with  great  pride  in  the  Veteran  and 
wonder  at  its  unfailing  excellence.” 


Mrs.  Roswell  C.  Bridges,  of  Winton, 
N.  C.,  wishes  to  hear  from  some  one  who 
was  a member  of  Company  F,  9th  Vir- 
ginia Regiment,  Pickett’s  Division, 
Longstreet’s  Corps. 


“Learning  to  fly  a plane  is  like  fall- 
ing off  a log,”  says  an  expert.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  drop. — Everybodys’ 
Weekly. 


Anyone  having  known  J.  M.  (James 
Madison)  Ozment,  of  Montezuma, 
Tenn.,  who  served  in  Company  C,  19th 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  was  captured 
at  LaGrange,  Tenn.,  May  24,  1865,  will 
please  write  to  his  son,  Frank  Ozment, 
at  Talihina,  Okla.  The  record  is  needed 
to  secure  a pension  for  his  mother. 


After  receiving  a copy  of  the  small 
engraving  of  General  Lee,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Taylor  writes  from  Louisville,  Ky.:  “I 
am  more  than  delighted  with  it.  I am 
sure  it^s  the  same  as  on  the  cover  of  the 
Veteran  for  January,  1929,  . . . 

and  it  pleases  me.” 


E.  P.  Pearson,  of  Lumpkin,  Ga., 
writes,  in  renewing  subscription,  that 
he  was  ninety  years  old  October  20, 
1929,  and  the  only  living  member  of  C. 
A.  Evans  Camp,  No.  983,  U.  C.  V. 


TO  BE,  NOT  TO  HAVE 
To  be,  not  to  possess — that  is  the 
problem  of  life;  to  be  wealthy,  a rich 
nature  is  the  first  requisite  and  money 
but  the  second;  to  be  of  a quick  and 
healthy  blood,  to  share  in  all  honorable 
curiosities;  to  be  rich  in  admiration  and 
free  from  envy ; to  rej  oice  greatly  in  the 
good  of  others;  to  love  with  such 
generosity  of  heart  that  your  love  is  still 
a dear  possession  in  absence  or  unkind- 
ness; these  are  the  gifts  of  fortune  which 
money  cannot  buy  and  without  which 
money  can  buy  nothing;  for  what  can  a 
man  possess  or  what  can  he  enjoy 
except  himself?  If  he  enlarges  his 
nature,  it  is  then  that  he  enlarges  his 
estates.  If  his  nature  be  happy  and 
valiant,  he  will  enjoy  the  universe  as 
if  it  were  his  park  or  orchard. — Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 


Old  Gentleman  (in  street  car):  “Has 
anyone  dropped  a roll  of  bills  with  a 
rubber  elastic  around  it?” 

“Yes;  I have,”  cried  a dozen  voices  at 
once. 

Old  Gentleman  (calmly);  “Well,  I’ve 
just  picked  up  the  elastic.” 


MONEY  IN  OLD  LETTERS 

Look  in  that  old  trunk  up  in  the  gar- 
ret and  send  me  all  the  old  envelopes 
up  to  1880.  Do  not  remove  the  stamps 
from  the  envelopes.  You  keep  the  let- 
ters. I will  pay  highest  prices. 

GEO.  H.  HAKES.  290  Broadway.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget” 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  lo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray*  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

F»R1CE,  S1.00  EACH  "VM. 
r.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Co. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SBORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  .Y. 


Books  for  Confederate  Libraries 


Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.  By  Jefferson  Davis, 

two  volumes,  cloth » $10  00 

The  Confederate  Military  History.  Edited  by  Gen  C.  A.  Evans, 

of  Georgia.  12  volumes,  cloth  (carriage  extra) 25  00 

Belles,  Beaux,  and  Brains  of  the  Sixtires.  By  T.  C.  deLeon.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  many  rare  pictures  of  people  of  interest  of 

the  time 5 00 

Life  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston.  By  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston. 

Good  copy 5 00 

The  American  Bastile.  By  John  A.  Marshall.  A history  of  the  illegal 
arrests  and  imprisonment  of  American  citizens  during  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  by  the  autocratic  authority  of  the  United 

States  Government.  Rare  book  in  fine  condition 6 00 

Dixie  After  the  War.  By  Myrta  Lockhart  Avary.  An  interesting 

narrative,  beautifully  illustrated 5 00 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon 5 00 

Another  copy  at 4 00 

Soldier  of  the  South.  War  Letters  of  Gen.  George  E.  Pickett  to  his 

wife.  New  condition 2 50 

Numerical  Strength  of  the  Confederate  Army.  By  Rev.  Randolph 

H.  McKim 2.00 

The  War  between  the  States  (reprint  of  “Is  Davis  a Traitor?)  By 

Albert  T.  Bledsoe.  On  the  right  of  secession) 1 50 

The  Men  in  Gray.  By  R.  C.  Cave 2 00 

With  the  Old  Confeds.  By  Capt.  S.  D.  Buck 1 50 


Miscellanies 

The  King’s  Mountain  Men.  By  Katherine  K.  White.  Story  of  the 

battle  with  sketches  of  the  American  soldiers  who  took  part ....  5 00 

Florida:  Its  Scenery,  Climate,  and  History.  By  Sidney  Lanier. 

Edition  1875 2 00 

Beechenbrook;  A Rhyme  of  the  War.  By  Margaret  J.  Preston.  . . 3 00 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  and  Lives  of  Its 

Founders.  By  George  W.  Graham,  M.  D 4 00 

The  Culprit  Fay.  By  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Edition  1849 2 00 

■ SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  — 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Prayers  and  Other  Devotions  for  Use  of  the  Soldiers  of  Army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Pamphlet 50 

Two  Wars:  A Biography.  By  Gen.  S.  G.  French,  on  Service  in  the  Mexican 

War  and  the  War  between  the  States 2 50 

France  and  the  Confederate  Navy.  By  John  Bigelow 3 50 

Memoirs  of  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States.  By  Gen. 
Henry  Lee.  Revised  edition,  giving  the  Lee  Family  History  by  Gen.  R.  E. 

Lee.  Binding  injured 5 00 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  Edition 

1861.  Binding  injured 3 50 

McClellan:  A Vindication  of  His  Military  Career.  By  James  Havelock 

Campbell.  Good  copy 3 00 

Life  of  C.  G.  Memminger.  By  Henry  D.  Capers.  This  is  also  a history  of  the 

Confederate  Treasury  Department 3 00 

The  Catawba  Soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Prof.  George  W.  Hawn.  A 
history  of  Catawba  County,  N.  C.,  in  the  War  between  the  States,  with 
sketch  and  picture  of  each  Confederate  soldier  of  the  county 2 50 


LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  NUMBER.  page 

Resolutions  Committee,  U.  C.  V. 131 

Antiques.  (Poem.)  By  Susan  C.  Milner 133 

Gen.  K.  M.  VanZandt:  In  Memoriam 134 

Honor  to  a Southern  Woman 135 

Anne  Carter  Lee.  (Poem.)  By  Lilita  Lever  Younge 135 

History  in  Five  Hundred  Words.  By  A.  H.  Jennings 136 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 137 

John  Brown  and  John  Wilkes  Booth.  By  George W.  Libby 138 

Southern  Sentiment  in  Maryland.  By  Mrs.  J.  M.  Floyd 139 

After  Sunset.  (Poem.)  By  Ann  Lovelace  Gorsuch 139 

Capt.  Joseph  J.  Davis:  A Tribute.  By  Joseph  John  Allen 140 

The  Rending  of  Virginia.  By  Cornelius  B.  Hite 142 

Art  in  the  South  Before  the  War  between  the  States.  By  Mrs.  Charles  R. 

Hayden 144 

Daring  Molly  Tynes.  By  Mrs.  Lucy  Dickerson 146 

The  First  West  Virginia  Campaigns.  By  Robert  W.  Barnwell 148 

A Soldier  and  a Letter.  By  Miss  Emmeline  Ruggles 151 

Departments:  Last  Roll 154 

U.  D.  C 158 

C.  S.  M.  A 162 

S.  C.  V 164 


Friends  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  are  trying 
to  get  a pension  for  Mrs.  Martha  Jane 
Johnson,  whose  husband,  Charles  Madi- 
son Johnson,  and  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Jesse  and  Marion,  served  in 
the  Confederate  army,  but  she  does  not 
know  the  company  and  regiment;  their 
home  was  at  Gillmore,  Gillmore  County, 
Ga.,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  joined 
in,  that  section.  Anyone  who  remem- 
bers him  will  please  write  to  Mrs. 
Stella  D.  Edwards,  1509  North  H 
Street,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Capt.  William  H.  Hagood,  of  Green- 
wood, S.  C.,  writes:  “I  cannot  do  with- 
out the  valuable  old  Veteran;  so  many 
historical  facts  that  I love  to  read.  I 
am  in  my  eighty-seventh  year — -four 
years  of  war,  eleven  years  of  Recon- 
struction days,  that  tried  the  souls  of 
men  and  the  dear  women  of  those  days.” 


A.  H.  Posey,  550  N.  W.  First  Street, 
Miami,  Fla.,  would  like  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  served  in  Sypert’s  Regi- 
ment, Captain  Garr’s  Company,  who 
was  with  Gen.  Adam  R.  Johnson  in 
Western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in 
the  fall  of  1864  and  spring  of  1865. 
Mr.  Posey  is  eighty-seven  years  old  and 
is  trying  to  get  a pension,  and  will  ap- 
preciate hearing  from  anyone  who  re- 
members him  in  the  war. 


Lynn  C.  Messick,  Martinsburg,  W. 
Va.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  wishes  to  secure  a 
book  by  the  title  of  “The  Position  and 
Movements  of  the  Troops  in  the  Battle 
of  New  Market,”  by  Col.  George  H. 
Smith,  of  the  62nd  Virginia  Regiment. 


■ ■I  I I Confederate  stamps,  used,  also 
WQnTPn  unused.  GEORGE  HAKES, 
II  UlilUU  Broadway,  New  York. 


You’ll  Enjoy  Reading  and 
Owning 

ADMIRAL 

FRANKLIN  BUCHANAN 

FEARLESS  MAN  OF  ACTION 

By  Charles  Lee  Lewis 

The  picturesque  biography  of  a 
Great  American  naval  hero.  Por- 
trait, prints,  etc.  $3.50 

Order  from  baoksellers  or  publishers: 

The  NORMAN,  REMINGTON  CO. 

347  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Life  of 

THE  GALLANT  PELHAM 

By  PHILIP  MERCER 
Price,  $1.50,  Postpaid 
Order  From 

The  J.  W.  Burke  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 


Theodrick  Frank  Donnell,  Company 
H,  Capt.  Wilton  M.  Young,  22nd  Ala- 
bama Infantry,  desires  to  communicate 
with  members  of  this  company.  Don- 
nell enlisted  in  1861  as  a drummer  boy 
and  was  transferred  to  laboratory  and 
hospital  work  at  Mobile  and  discharged 
in  1864.  Please  communicate  with 
T.  F.  Donnell,  care  of  Allen  & Jarman, 
Petroleum  Building,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  

W.  G.  Liggett,  Waldorf  Hotel,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  seeks  information  in  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  A.  Jones,  of  Oklahoma,  on 
the  war  record  of  Jerome  Liggett,  who 
served  with  the  17th  Tennessee  In- 
fantry, Company  H;  thinks  he  was 
captured  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 


Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Norvell,  Marietta, 
Okla.,  is  very  anxious  to  secure  the 
war  record  of  her  father,  Peter  Franklin 
Snider,  who  lived  at  Athens,  McMinn 
County,  Tenn.,  and  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  there  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  She  does  not  know  his 
company  and  regiment,  but  trusts 
there  may  be  some  comrades  living  who 
can  give  her  his  record  as  a soldier. 


Thomas  C.  Raine,  Mullins,  S.  C.,  has 
a letter  written  in  June,  1864,  by  Capt. 
E.  E.  DePriest,  then  a prisoner  of  war 
at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.,  to  his  father. 
Adjutant  Charles  A.  Raine,  who  was  a 
prisoner  at  Fort  Delaware  (both  officers 
were  of  the  23rd  Virginia  Regiment), 
which  he  would  like  to  send  to  any 
member  of  Captain  DePriest’s  family, 
if  they  can  be  located. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gkn.  R.  a.  Sneed,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Commander  in  Chief 

Gen  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Gen.  W.  D.  Matthews,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Chaplain  General 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens,  Coushatta,  La Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman,  Houston,  Tex Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Tuscaloosa 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

Florida — Ocala 

Georgia — Griffin 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — New  Roads 

Maryland — Washington,  D.  C 

Mississippi — Summit 

Missouri — Clinton 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville. . 

Oklahoma — Woodward 

South  Carolina — Greenville, . , 

Tennessee — Union  City 

Texas — Gonzales 

Virginia — Richmond 

West  Virginia — Lewlsburg. . . . 
California — Los  Angeles 


. .Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy 

Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis 

Gen.  Alfred  Ayer 

Gen.  John  J.  Hunt 

. . . . Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne 

Gen.  N.  D.  Hawkins 

Gen.  H.  K.  Butler 

Gen.  W.  F.  Carter 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  W.  Harris 

Gen.  W.  H.  Cely 

Gen.  Rice  I.  Pierce 

....  Gen.  W.  M.  Atkinson 
Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 
, . .Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  M.  D.  Vance,  Little  Rock,  Ark Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  a.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

In  planning  for  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day,  remember  the  dead  of  Northern  prisons  and 
plan  to  cooperate  with  those  who  annually  deco- 
rate those  graves  in  the  North  with  flags  and 
flowers. 


RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE,  U.  C.  V. 

The  following  general  officers  of  the  Association 
of  United  Confederate  Veterans  are  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  to  serve  at  the 
Fortieth  Annual  reunion,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  June  3 to 
6.  The  first  committee  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Parlor  No.  156,  at  8 :30  June  3 (Tuesday  evening) . 

A full  attendance  of  the  committee  is  requested. 
Several  important  measures  for  the  benefit  and 
welfare  of  the  association  will  be  brought  up,  cop- 
ies of  which  will  be  furnished  to  the  members 
shortly. 

Forego  previous  arrangements,  attend  this  meet- 
ing, and  be  prepared  to  remain  throughout  the  en- 
tire session.  Notify  the  Adjutant  .General  as  to  your 
ability  to  attend;  otherwise  commission  a substitute. 

Alabama. — Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy,  Tuscaloosa. 

Arkansas. — Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis,  Little  Rock. 

Florida. — Gen.  Alfred  Ayer,  Ocala. 

Georgia. — Gen.  John  J.  Hunt,  Griffin. 

Kentucky. — Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage,  Richmond. 

Louisiana. — Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne,  New  Roads. 

Maryland. — Gen.  N.  B.  Hawkins,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mississippi. — Gen.  H.  K.  Butler,  Summit. 

Missouri. — Gen.  W.  F.  Carter,  Clinton. 

North  Carolina. — Gen.  W.  A.  Smith,  Ansonville. 

Oklahoma. — Gen.  J.  W.  Harris,  Woodward. 

South  Carolina. — Gen.  W.  H.  Cely,  Greenville. 

Tennessee. — Gen.  Rice  A.  Pierce,  Union  City. 

Texas. — Gen.  W.  M.  Atkinson,  Gonzales. 

Virginia. —Gen.  William  McK.  Hvans,  Richmond. 

West  Virginia. — Gen.  T.  H.  Dennis,  Lewisburg. 

California. — S.  S.  Simmons,  Los  Angeles. 

At  Large. — Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman,  Houston,  Tex. 

Harry  Rene  Lee, 

Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  C.  V. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Through  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Veteran  not  to  communicate  with  subcribers 
through  its  columns,  but  in  view  of  many  things 
which  have  come  up  in  that  department,  it  has 
been  thought  well  to  try  to  impress  these  patrons 
with  the  situation  under  existing  conditions. 

First,  the  Veteran  has  always  depended  upon 
subscriptions  for  its  support,  and  its  policy  has 
been  to  continue  subscriptions  over  time  paid 
for,  as  many  comrades  and  other  interested 
friends  were  not  always  prepared  to  pay  prompt- 
ly for  renewal.  This  policy  has  been  appreciated 
by  many,  as  shown  by  appreciative  letters  in 
sending  renewals;  but  in  many  cases  the  trust 
has  been  abused  by  the  indifference  of  those  who 
would  not  send  notice  for  discontinuance  even 
when  they  did  not  expect  to  renew.  This  has 
caused  unnessary  loss  to  the  Veteran;  the  send- 
ing of  a card  to  the  office  could  work  no  hardship 
on  anyone,  and  the  courtesy  is  always  appreci- 
ated. 

Second,  in  the  rapid  passing  of  our  Confederate 
veterans,  who  have  been  largely  the  dependence 
of  the  Veteran,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  their  places 
with  other  subscribers.  Surely  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Confederate  veterans  should  ap- 
preciate the  part  of  their  fathers  in  the  war 
history  of  the  sixties  and  feel  it  a duty  to  help 
to  get  that  history  truthfully  on  record,  which 
they  would  do  by  renewing  those  subscriptions 
and  thus  giving  some  support  to  the  journal  which 
was  established  in  the  interest  of  Confederate 
veterans  and  kindred  topics — the  history  they 
helped  to  make.  In  some  instances  this  is  done 
by  sons  and  daughters  of  veterans,  but  the  large 
majority  seem  to  feel  that  their  interest  has 
passed  with  the  passing  of  the  soldier  fathers, 
and  the  Veteran  thus  loses  not  only  an  interested 
friend,  but  a part  of  its  support. 

The  circulation  of  the  VETERAN  has  never  been 
such  that  it  could  command  an  advertising  patron- 
age, hence  its  dependence  upon  its  subscriptions 
for  support,  and  it  has  heretofore  found  that  ade- 
quate. Now,  it  needs  to  have  its  circulation  large- 
ly increased  to  meet  the  higher  costs  of  publica- 
tion, and  this  appeal  is  to  friends  everywhere,  to 
sons  and  daughters  of  veterans,  to  continue  the 
subscriptions  of  their  fathers,  renewing  them 


promptly,  and  trying  to  interest  others  in  this 
journal  of  Confederate  history.  Some  of  the 
Veteran’s  best  friends  and  most  interested  sub- 
scribers do  not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of 
responding  promptly  to  a notice  about  subscrip- 
tion, yet  they  must  be  aware  that  its  existence  is 
dependent  upon  its  daily  receipts. 

Please  take  this  to  heart  and  respond  quickly. 


PRINTERS’  ERRORS. 

Some  rather  terrible  errors  made  by  the  printer 
in  the  Veteran  for  March  have  necessitated  the 
republication  of  one  article,  not  because  it  was 
demanded,  but  in  justice  to  the  writer  as  well 
as  the  Veteran  itself.  Simply  to  put  the  blame 
on  the  proof  reader  and  make-up  man  does  not 
clear  up  the  situation;  the  Veteran’s  reputation 
as  a first-class  publication  is  at  stake.  So  the 
article  giving  the  letter  by  Francis  Dunbar  Hag- 
gles is  being  republished,  and  patrons  of  the 
Veteran  are  asked  to  reread  it  in  order  to  get 
it  in  correct  form. 

While  much  of  this  confusion  was  caused  by 
carelessness  in  the  printing  department,  it  was 
rather  a relief  to  find  that  most  of  the  errors 
were  caused  by  faulty  manuscript.  Therefore, 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  ask  contributors  to  the 
Veteran  to  please  be  sure  their  manuscripts  are 
altogether  correct  before  sending  to  the  VETER- 
AN— correct  not  only  as  to  condition  for  the 
printer,  but  as  to  statements  historical.  It  is 
not  possible  for  an  editor  to  know  everything, 
and  dependence  on  the  writer  for  the  truth  of  all 
statements  is  necessary.  Be  sure  of  your  history 
— dates,  facts,  etc. — then  be  sure  that  the  typist 
has  not  omitted  anything  or  changed  the  spelling 
of  a name  or  transposed  a sentence.  Then  the 
printer  will  have  no  alibi. 


"UNCLE  TOM”  PASSES. 

The  following  as  taken  from  the  National 
Tribune  will  be  a bit  surprising,  but  is  neverthe- 
less a reason  for  rejoicing — and  especially  if  the 
picture-show  version  will  also  pass  into  the  dis- 
card. Here  is  the  statement: 

“For  the  first  time  since  1852,  according  to  the 
Actors’  Equity  Association,  there  is  not  a single 
theatrical  company  in  the  United  States  playing 
‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly.’ 
Until  recently  the  dramatization  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe’s  famous  book  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  war  dramas  in  this  country,  particularly 
in  the  North.” 
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SAW  PICKETT  “RIDING  GRANDLY”  DOWN. 

Responding  to  the  late  inquiry  as  to  whether 
Pickett  led  the  famous  charge  at  Gettyburg  on 
horseback,  D.  B.  Easley,  of  South  Boston,  Va,, 
makes  the  following  statement: 

“Some  years  ago,  a North  Carolinian  charged 
in  print  that  Pickett  did  not  go  into  the  charge 
at  all.  As  I saw  him  start,  I gathered  all  the 
information  possible.  The  survivors  were  called 
to  meet  in  Richmond  to  prove  the  falseness  of 
the  charge.  Judge  Clopton  was  appointed  to 
write  and  publish  it,  and  called  for  the  proof.  I 
handed  him  a paper  stating  that  I was  a member 
of  Company  H,  14th  Virginia  Infantry,  and  that 
I would  ‘make  oath  that  I saw  General  Pickett 
ride  in  front  of  the  14th  Virginia,  from  right  to 
left;  he  held  his  cap  above  his  head,  and  his  lips 
were  moving,  but  I could  not  hear  a word.’ 

“I  mentioned  others  who  would  also  make  oath 
to  the  same,  giving  the  address  of  each,  and  Judge 
Clopton  remarked ; ‘Apparently  we  have  the  proof 
here.’  His  article  appeared  shortly  afterwards, 
but  contained  no  allusion  to  my  proof,  and  he 
died  soon  afterwards.  Later  I learned  that  S.  W. 
Paulett,  Past  Grand  Commander  of  Virginia,  and 
Henry  Guill  saw  him  in  front  of  Garnett’s 
Brigade.  . . . Pickett,  Garnett,  and  possibly  an 
aid,  went  in  on  horseback;  Kemper  and  Armi- 
stead  on  foot.  Kemper  was  wounded  before 
reaching  the  stone  fence;  Armistead,  killed  be- 
yond it.  I am  still  willing  to  make  oath  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement.” 


THE  WIDOW  OF  GEN.  BEN  HARDIN  HELM. 

Mrs.  Emily  Todd  Helm,  widow  of  Gen  Ben 
Hardin  Helm,  of  Kentucky,  died  recently  at  the 
age  of  ninety-three  years.  She  was  living  at  her 
country  home  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Lexington  cemetery. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Helm  was 
a son  of  Governor  John  L.  Helm,  of  Kentucky, 
and  that  he  was  killed  in  September,  1863,  when 
leading  the  Orphan  Brigade  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga. 

A monument  to  General  Helm  stands  in  Chick- 
amauga Park,  though  his  body  was  removed  to 
the  family  cemetery  at  Helm  Place,  near  Eliza- 
bethtown, many  years  ago. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Helm  was 
a sister  of  Mary  Todd,  who  married  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  it  is  told  that  she  was  with  the 
Lincoln  family  at  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton after  her  husband’s  death.  The  Todds  were 
natives  of  Lexington,  but,  after  the  close  of  the 
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war,  Mrs.  Helm  resided  in  Elizabethtown  until 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  she  served  two  terms 
as  postmaster  at  that  place.  She  is  survived  by 
a son,  namesake  of  his  father,  and  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom.  Miss  Katherine  Helm,  recently 
contributed  an  article  on  “Mary,  the  Wife  of 
Lincoln,”  in  a leading  magazine. 


ANTIQUES. 

BY  SUSAN  C.  MILNER. 

My  friend,  who  owns  a lovely  shop  where  fine 
antiques  are  sold. 

Was  speaking  of  the  things  she  loves,  her  treasures 
quaint  and  old. 

“Some  time,  we,  too,  will  be  antique,”  she  mur- 
mured with  a sigh; 

“Our  bodies  may  be  old  and  bent  for  years  before  we 
die. 

I wish  to  be  a cameo  that  pins  a frill  of  lace. 

And  people  will  admire  me  when  they  look  upon  my 
face.” 

And  then  she  quoted,  musingly:  “‘Grow  old  along 
with  me.’ 

I chose  a precious  cameo,  now  tell  what  you  would 
be.” 

I roused  myself  to  contemplate  the  things  assembled 
there, 

A glossy  horse-hair  sofa  and  a lovely  walnut  chair. 

Old  clocks  and  mirrors,  pewter  ware,  hooked  rugs — a 
trundle  bed. 

My  eyes  enjoyed  the  grace  of  them  before  I softly 
said: 

“I  would  not  be  a footstool,  for  my  life  has  been  too 
sweet 

To  end  my  days  by  being  pressed  beneath  some  care- 
less feet. 

I would  not  be  a whatnot,  for  it  carries  such  a load. 

And  most  of  us  have  had  our  share  along  life’s  rugged 
road. 

A clock  is  quite  important,  and  a striking  thing  I 
know. 

But  it  by  some  one  must  be  wound  before  its  wheels 
will  go. 

I think  when  I am  old  and  frail  and  placed  upon  a 
shelf. 

I’ll  be  a burnished  candlestick  and  brighten  up  my- 
self; 

When  tapers  are  kept  burning,  I will  shed  a cheerful 
light; 

If  friends  neglect  the  service,  I will  still  be  fairly 
bright.” 

So,  cameo  and  candlestick  sat  chatting  side  by  side. 

And  spoke  of  things  they  wished  to  be  at  life’s  gray 
eventide. 
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GEN.  K.  M.  VANZANDT—IN  MEMORIAM. 

A great  and  good  man  has  passed  to  his  re- 
ward. 

In  the  early  morning  of  March  19,  after  a short 
illness,  the  gentle  spirit  of  Gen.  K.  M.  VanZandt, 
former  Conmmander  in  Chief,  United  Confeder- 
ate Veterans,  passed  into  the  realm  of  im- 
mortality. He  had  lived  a long,  useful,  and 
beautiful  life  of  ninety-three  years,  in  which  he 
had  served  his  beloved  South  as  a soldier  in  the 
sixties,  had  reared  a large  family  of  sons  and 
daughters,  and  had  through  many  years  served 
the  community  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  as  a public- 
spirited  citizen,  leading  in  enterprises  of  public 
welfare,  and  setting  an  example  in  his  moral, 
upright  life  which  will  leave  an  impress  through 
the  years  to  come.  Of  the  many  honors  which 
had  come  to  him,  perhaps  he  cherished  most  that 
coming  from  his  fellow  townsmen  in  naming  him 
as  “the  most  distinguished  citizen,”  and  that  he 
was  the  most  beloved  was  long  acknowledged. 

Kleber  Miller  VanZandt  was  a native  of  Ten- 
nessee, born  in  Franklin  County,  November  7, 
1836,  but  his  parents  removed  to  Texas  in  1839, 
settling  in  what  is  now  Harrison  County.  His 
father,  Isaac  VanZandt,  was  prominent  in  ne- 
gotiations for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four 
while  a candidate  for  governor  of  Texas.  His 
mother  long  survived  the  husband  of  her  youth, 
and  was  ninety-four  years  old  at  her  death 
some  years  ago.  In  that  great  State  young 
VanZandt  was  reared,  going  back  to  Tennessee 
when  about  sixteen  for  a course  at  the  old  Frank- 
lin College,  near  Nashville.  In  the  graduating 
exercises  of  his  class,  he  gave  his  speech  in 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  a proficient  pupil.  The 
return  trip  to  his  home  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  was 
made  on  horseback,  and  he  there  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law,  his  chosen  profession. 

When  war  came  on  in  1861,  young  VanZandt 
entered  the  army  first  in  the  service  of  his  State, 
June,  1861,  and  was  transferred  to  the  army  of 
the  Confederate  States  in  October  of  that  year, 
as  captain  of  Company  D,  7th  Texas  Infantry. 
His  command  was  transferred  to  service  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  was  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky., 
until  just  before  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  in 
which  he  participated  and  was  surrendered  there. 
After  many  long  months  in  prison  at  Camp 
Chase  and  Johnson’s  Island,  he  was  exchanged 
at  Vicksburg  in  September,  1862.  His  regiment 
was  then  sent  to  Holly  Springs  with  Van  Dorn’s 
command,  and  later  to  the  command  of  Gen. 


Frank  Gardner  at  Port  Hudson,  La.,  and  became 
a part  of  the  brigade  under  Gen.  John  Gregg, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  forces  under  Gen. 
J.  C.  Pemberton,  operating  in  Mississippi.  In 
the  battle  of  Raymond,  Miss.,  VanZandt’s  regi- 
ment suffered  terribly,  losing  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  of  the  three  hundred  and  six  going 
into  battle.  In  Colonel  Granbury’s  report  of 
that  battle,  he  states  that  “the  cool  bravery  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Moody,  on  the  right,  and  of 
Major  VanZandt,  on  the  left,  sustained  the  regi- 
ment for  so  long  a time  in  that  unequal  fight.” 

Major  VanZandt  was  with  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
in  his  Mississippi  campaign  in  the  summer  of 
1863,  which  closed  with  the  fight  around  Jackson 
in  the  early  part  of  July,  and  his  command  then 
went  to  Bragg’s  army  just  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Mission  Ridge. 
He  commanded  the  regiment  there,  and  also  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  was  again  highly  compli- 
mented, the  report  of  Colonel  Sugg,  commanding 
Gregg’s  Brigade,  stating  that  a “Federal  brigade 
was  made  to  reform  under  the  steady  fire  and 
unbroken  front  maintained  by  Col.  C.  H.  Waller, 
commanding  the  50th  Tennessee,  and  Maj.  K.  M. 
VanZandt,  commanding  the  7th  Texas.” 

His  health  having  been  greatly  impaired. 
Major  VanZandt  was  sent  by  General  Hardee  to 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  for  recruits  to 
his  regiment  in  the  winter  of  1863-64,  while  the 
army  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Dalton,  Ga. 
Continued  bad  health  at  last  forced  him  to  resign 
his  office  in  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  post  duty  by  Gen.  Kirby  Smith, 
in  which  he  continued  to  the  close  of  the  war,  be- 
ing paroled  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  about  the  1st  of 
May,  1865. 

In  the  fall  of  1865,  he  took  his  young  family  to 
Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  then  a small  village  of  per- 
haps two  hundred  people,  and  had  since  resided 
there.  The  trip  to  the  new  home  was  made  by 
wagon,  and  was  much  delayed  by  illness  of  the 
children  on  the  way ; but  the  young  husband  and 
wife  brought  them  safely  through  illness  and 
other  hardships  of  the  trip.  Those  early  years 
in  Fort  Worth  were  years  of  hard  work,  but 
faith  in  the  future  prospects  of  the  community 
never  wavered.  Through  his  efforts  and  influ- 
ence, the  first  railroad  was  brought  to  Fort 
Worth,  and  in  every  way  he  had  considered  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  worked  for  its 
advancement.  He  helped  to  establish  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  Fort  Worth,  and  the  first  pub- 
lic school,  and  served  on  the  latter  board  for  some 
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twenty  years.  Ever  ready  to  champion  any  in- 
terest for  the  welfare  of  State  and  community, 
to  him  most  fittingly  was  the  honor  of  being  the 
“First  Citizen”  of  the  city  which  had  grown  up 
about  him.  He  prospered  in  business,  and 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  he  helped  to  establish 
the  Fort  Worth  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
made  president,  and  so  continued  through  fifty- 
six  years  to  his  death. 

Many  honors  came  to  him  through  his  many 
years — honors  rightfully  bestowed  and  worn  so 
modestly  that  they  made  no  change  in  the  simple 
life  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself.  In  1873, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Senate  of  his  State  legislature 
without  having  been  a candidate,  an  honor  thrust 
upon  him  over  his  own  protest — and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  in  that  position  he  always  acted  for 
the  best  interest  of  his  State  and  people. 

Always  devoted  to  the  South  and  the  principles 
for  which  he  had  fought  in  the  sixties,  Major 
VanZandt  became  a leader  among  the  veterans 
of  the  Confederacy  and  held  high  positions  in 
the  organization  of  United  Confederate  Veterans. 
He  organized  and  was  the  first  Commander  of  the 
R.  E.  Lee  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Fort  Worth,  served 
then  as  Commander  of  the  Texas  Division,  and 
in  1910,  he  succeeded  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 
At  the  Tulsa  reunion,  in  1918,  he  was  made  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  and  so  served  to  the 
Chattanooga  reunion  in  1921. 

Though  not  physically  able  to  attend  reunions 
in  late  years,  his  Confederate  comrades  and  the 
Confederate  organizations  ever  had  an  abiding 
place  in  his  heart.  A close  personal  friend  of 
the  late  S.  A.  Cunningham,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Confederate  Veteran  to  his  death  in 
1913,  General  VanZandt  was  named  by  the  latter 
as  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  management  of 
the  Veteran,  and  he  had  been  president  of  its 
Board  of  Trust  since  1914. 

General  VanZandt  was  married  three  times, 
and  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Oc- 
tavia  Pendleton,  and  twelve  of  his  fourteen  chil- 
dren— eight  daughters  and  four  sons.  Ten  grand- 
sons were  his  pallbearers.  There  are  thirty 
grandchildren,  twenty-five  great-grandchildren, 
and  two  great-great-grandchildren,  whose  richest 
heritage  is  his  example  of  a life  spent  in  service 
for  his  God  and  fellow  man.  He  was  a lifelong 
member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  had  been 
its  generous  supporter  and  devoted  attendant 
throughout  his  days.  Faithful  in  all  things,  truly 
to  him  has  come  the  reward  of  the  faithful. 


HONOR  TO  A SOUTHERN  WOMAN. 

That  the  womanhood  of  the  South  is  still  of  that 
splendid  caliber  exemplified  by  the  women  of  the 
sixties  in  their  work  for  and  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
South  is  shown  by  the  honor  which  has  come  to  a 
Georgia  woman.  Miss  Anahel  Mathews,  in  being 
appointed  as  a member  of  the  United  States  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals,  which  appointment  was  recently  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Senate.  She  is  the  only 
woman  member  of  this  board  of  sixteen,  and  this 
judicial  position  will  pay  her  a salary  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  year. 

Miss  Mathews  was  born  in  Gainesville,  Ga., 
December  31, 1883,  and  after  graduating  from  Brenau 
College  she  taught  school  in  her  home  State  until  she 
went  to  Washington  to  enter  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  in  March,  1914,  at  a salary  of  $900  per  year. 
Apt  in  her  work  from  the  start,  she  was  soon  being 
advanced,  and,  as  she  was  studying  all  the  while,  she 
developed  into  one  of  the  outstanding  experts  of  the 
department.  She  received  her  degree  in  law  in  1921 
and  was  appointed  an  attorney  in  the  office  of  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  So 
expert  did  she  become  in  matters  relating  to  taxation 
that  she  was  selected  over  men  in  the  office  to  attend 
international  conferences  on  tax  matters  abroad. 
Overcoming  any  prejudice  against  women  in  impor- 
tant government  positions.  Miss  Mathews  was  soon 
preparing  many  of  the  most  important  briefs  in  the 
general  counsel’s  office,  where  she  drew  a salary  of 
$4,000  per  year,  and  her  last  promotion  more  than 
doubles  it. 

(Acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  National  Tribune, 
of  Washington,  for  the  above  information.  Our 
Southern  papers  should  have  carried  this  well  dis- 
played on  the  front  page.) 


ANNE  CARTER  LEE. 

She  sleeps,  the  daughter  of  our  peerless  Lee, 
Where  the  dark  cedars  spread  their  somber  shade, 
And  wilding  blossoms  lend  their  witchery,  too. 
To  the  fair  scene.  The  creeping  box  has  made 
A verdant  coverlet  to  deck  her  bed. 

Deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  boughs  o’erhead. 

Loyal  North  Carolina’s  well-loved  soil 
Honors  her  relics.  Here  the  Chieftain  came, 
Weaiy  and  heartsick,  after  war’s  turmoil. 

To  gaze  upon  the  shaft  that  bears  her  name, 
“Anne  Carter  Lee,”  engraven  with  the  date. 
Erected  by  the  women  of  the  State. 

— Lilita  Lever  Younge. 
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History  in  five  hundred  words. 

BY  AETHXJR  H.  JENNINGS,  CHAIRMAN  HISTORY 
COMMISSION,  S.  C.  V. 

Being  routed  from  Stone  Mountain,  which  has 
languished  from  that  hour,  Gutzon  Borglum  strolled 
to  the  far  West,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  carving 
from  the  rock  face  of  a mountain  gigantic  effigies 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Roosevelt,  and  Lincoln. 
This  combination  is  peculiar,  to  say  the  least.  In  a 
sense,  it  is  a sectional  picture,  for  all  four  men  are 
Southern.  The  two  great  Virginians  need  no  birth 
certificates;  Roosevelt,  at  least  was  half  Georgian; 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  whether  a native  of  Kentucky 
or  not,  was  surely  bom  of  a Southern  father.  The 
philosophy  of  these  men,  however,  was  different. 
Jefferson  and  Washington  definitely  believed  in  a 
theory  whereby  a homogeneous  people  were  en- 
titled to  govern  themselves  and  put  that  theory  into 
practice  by  active  secession  from  England.  Lincoln 
denied  that  theory  and  fought  the  South  four  years 
to  hold  them  in  a Union  they  did  not  desire.  He 
established  in  this  hemisphere  a splendid  nation 
while  he  destroyed  a splendid  confederation  of 
sovereign  States.  Roosevelt  cast  his  lot  with 
Jefferson  and  Washington  when  he  encouraged  the 
secession  of  Panama  from  Colombia. 

However,  strange  bedfellows  are  made  by  those 
who  play  politics  as  well  as  those  who  carve  effigies 
and  write  history,  and  we  can  pass  from  this  phase 
of  the  subject  to  wonder  where  Mr.  Coolidge  will 
particularly  err  when  he  writes  the  nation’s  history 
in  five  hundred  words  to  be  carved  under  these  giant 
figures.  The  ex-president  is  noted  for  silence  and 
brevity  of  speech,  but  he  will  approach  biblical 
efficiency  in  short  story  writing  if  he  accomplishes 
here  what  is  set  as  his  task.  Let  us  hope  he  does  not 
err  as  does  the  Reverend  Somebody  or  other  who  has 
just  won  a magazine  prize  of  two  thousand  dollars 
for  writing  such  a United  States  history  in  these 
same  five  hundred  words.  To  illustrate,  the  War 
between  the  States  era  is  depicted  thus:  “Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  foremost  example  of  a mler  for  a 
democracy,  led  the  nation  through  four  terrific  years 
of  war  to  a final  peace.”  These  are  not  the  exact 
words,  as  I have  not  the  copy  before  me,  but  they 
approximate  closely  what  he  wrote  of  this  tre- 
mendous era.  There  is  one,  and  one  only,  expression 
of  this  learned  reverend  which  is  correct,  and  that  is, 
“Abraham  Lincoln  led  the  nation  through  four 
terrific  years  of  war.”  He  certainly  did  that.  He 
started-  the  war,  and  he  prosecuted  the  war  with 
vigor  and  even  savageness  when  he  discovered  it 
was  not  a ninety-day  enterprise,  a midsummer 
night’s  dream,  but  a fearful  holocaust  he  had  set 


going.  And  out  of  it  all  came  a new  sort  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  we  have  now,  superseding  the  Old  South. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  value  to  humanity  of  this 
change.  It  is  a moot  question  perhaps.  Prohibition, 
rackets,  government  bureaucrats,  pensions,  gun 
mobs,  machine  guns,  efficiency.  New  South,  Chicago, 
Teapot  Dome,  fake  history,  false  leadership,  clay- 
footed idols,  and  what  not  against  ease,  luxury, 
dolce  far  niente,  noblesse  oblige,  and  lavender  and 
old  lace.  It  is  a moot  question. 

However,  while  we  wait  and  tremble,  let  us  at 
least  hope  that  Coolidge  does  better  than  the 
Reverend  Somebody  who  won  the  magazine  prize. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MEMORIAL. 

BY  MRS.  J.  S.  WELBORN,  HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 

One  of  the  outstanding  projects  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  for  the  next  two  years, 
will  be  the  erection  of  a (stone  or  marble)  pavilion 
in  the  Confederate  Cemetery  in  Raleigh  as  a me- 
morial to  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  soldiers  of 
the  Confederate  army  and  navy  who  lie  buried  there. 
While  this  great  project  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Division,  the  Johnston  Pettigrew 
Chapter,  of  Raleigh,  of  which  Mrs.  Alfred  Williams 
is  President,  has  undertaken  to  restore  the  cemetery 
to  something  like  its  original  beauty. 

Around  this  historic  spot  is  woven  much  of  the 
tragedy  and  beauty  of  the  history  of  Raleigh  and 
North  Carolina  during  the  days  of  the  War  between 
the  States.  Among  those  buried  there  are  Col. 
W.  H.  S.  Burgwynne,  Gen.  George  B.  Anderson, 
Josiah  Turner,  and  others  whose  names  are  linked 
with  the  Confederacy. 

The  pavilion  will  be  36x22  feet,  and  a frieze  of 
tablets  will  be  placed  inside  the  cornice — one  tablet 
for  every  war  in  which  North  Carolina  has  had  a 
part — Revolutionary,  Indian,  War  of  1812,  Mexican, 
War  between  the  States,  Spanish-American,  and  the 
World  War.  One  tablet  for  the  124  dead  removed 
from  Gettysburg  in  1871;  one  tablet  for  the  106  un- 
known dead;  one  tablet  for  the  108  dead  removed 
from  Arlington  in  1883;  and  a tablet  each  for  the 
eleven  Southern  States  and  the  Confederate  navy 
whose  dead  are  buried  there. 

There  are  nearly  2,000  from  North  Carolina; 
44  from  Georgia;  Alabama,  8;  Mississippi,  8;  Vir- 
ginia, 8;  Florida,  2;  Arkansas,  1;  Tennessee,  2; 
Texas,  1;  Louisiana,  1;  and  three  from  the  Con- 
federate navy.  Kentucky  is  the  only  Southern 
State  that  has  no  soldier  buried  there,  but  Kentucky 
will  be  honored  by  a tablet,  so  that  for  all  time  to 
come  Kentucky  will  be  represented  there  as  a 
Southern  State.  There  will  be  a tablet  for  every 
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county  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  giving  the 
number  of  soldiers  who  enlisted  from  that  county, 
and  the  number  of  those  killed,  thereby  making  a 
record  for  future  generations. 

In  one  gable  will  be  the  seal  of  the  Confederacy, 
together  with  the  flags  of  the  Confederacy,  all  in 
colors;  while  in  the  other  gable  will  be  the  seal  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  North  Carolina 
flag,  together  with  the  United  States  flag. 

The  architecture  of  the  contemplated  memorial 
pavilion  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  our  State  Capitol 
building,  whjch  is  nationally  known  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  State  Capitol  buildings  of  Colonial 
architecture. 

North  Carolina  is  proud  to  erect  such  a wonderful 
memorial  to  her  Confederate  dead. 


UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN. 

[Bishop  Wilmer’s  views  of  the  book,  as  given  by 
W.  C.  Butler  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  many  years  ago.] 
The  seething,  vexatious,  and  damaging  troubles — 
social,  political,  and  moral — fomented  and  focused 
and  foisted  upon  the  people  of  these  United  States 
for  long  generations  to  come,  in  large  part  by  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  book,  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  make  it 
especially  timely  just  now  to  lay  before  the  public  a 
pithy  and  pointed,  careful  and  logical  analysis  of 
that  book  by  a distnguished  Southern  bishop  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Richard  H.  Wilmer,  still  bishop  of  Alabama. 
The  narative  was  had  years  ago  from  the  bishop’s 
lips. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  War  between  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  Bishop  met  with  a gentle- 
man from  the  North,  and  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation was  asked  whether  he  had  read  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  book. 

“Of  course,  I have,”  said  the  Bishop.  “It  is  very 
remarkable  as  a work  of  Action  [fine  irony],  for  if  the 
book  pretends  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  slave 
in  the  South  as  generally  existing,  and  not  exception- 
ally, then  it  is  pretty  much  a work  of  falsehood.  And 
I venture  to  say,”  continued  the  Bishop,  “few have 
extracted  its  truest  and  deepest  and  most  con- 
sistent meaning.” 

“As  how?”  replied  the  interlocutor 
“In  this  way,”  responded  the  bishop.  “In  the 
first  place,  who  was  the  hero  of  the  story?” 

“Why,  Uncle  Tom,  of  course,”  was  the  reply, 
“a  most  conspicuous  character  for  honesty, fidelity, 
and  piety;  one  of  the  finest  characters  I have  ever 
read  of.” 

“Precisely  so,”  said  the  Bishop,  “and  was  not  this 


man  a slave  and  reared  under  that  condition,  a con- 
dition tending  to  and  producing,  by  patient  degrees, 
in  the  native  African  the  instinct  of  obedience  to 
lawful  and  kindly  authority,  out  of  which  instinct 
sprang  reverence  and  faith  and  dutifulness.  So, 
according  to  Mrs.  Stowe’s  testimony,  doubtless  un- 
intended, but  none  the  less,  perhaps  the  more,  em- 
phatic and  valuable,  slavery  was  not  incompatible 
with  a very  high  type  of  integrity  and  piety  in  the 
slave.” 

Musing  for  a moment  the  reply  was  made:  “Of 
course,  I must  admit  that  much;  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
book.” 

“Now  for  the  second  point,”  said  the  Bishop. 
“Please  tell  me  who  was  the  conspicuous,  most 
lovable,  womanly  character  in  the  whole  book?” 

“Eva,”  was  the  answer,  “one  of  the  most  lovely 
of  the  sex,  gentle,  kind,  refined,  a most  attractive, 
womanly  character.” 

“Was  not  Eva  a slaveholder,  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  such  gentlewomen?”  queried  the  Bishop. 

“Yes,  she  was,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  you  will  perceive  that  this  noble  woman 
represented  a refinement  which  was  defended  and 
honored  when  the  fathers  and  sons  of  the  South  left 
their  homes  in  the  keeping  of  the  slaves  while  they 
fought  on  the  battle  fields  of  Virginia,  and  the  be- 
behavior  of  these  slaves  over  the  whole  South  belied 
the  suggestio  falsi  of  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’  You  must 
admit  that  womanly  refinement  and  worshipful  in- 
fluence were  not  inconsistent  with  slave  ownership.” 

“I  may  not  deny  that,”  was  the  admission,  “for 
so  has  Mrs.  Stowe  announced  to  the  world.” 

“Now  once  more,  and  finally,”  continued  Bishop 
Wilmer,  “who  was  the  villain  of  the  plot — the 
execrable  wretch?” 

“Why,  Legree,”  hesitatingly  and  with  somewhat 
of  indignation,  faltered  the  Northern  brother. 

“And  who  was  this  man?”  was  the  next  question. 
“Was  he  not  a Northem-born  man  who  came  South 
and,  of  course,  mismanaged  and,  according  to  the 
testimony,  most  cruelly  maltreated  the  slaves,  as 
did  not  such  families  as  that  of  Eva?” 

“I  never  read  the  book  from  that  standpoint,” 
was  the  slowly  uttered  response;  “I  never  thought  of 
it  at  all  in  that  way.” 

“Just  so,”  was  the  final  word  of  the  Bishop. 
“The  whole  trouble  in  this  whole  matter  from  start 
to  finish  has  come  from  ignorant  or  designing 
maliciousness  and  selfishness  or  intermeddling  out- 
siders who  have  not  hesitated  to  put  bungling  fingers 
to  most  delicate  civil,  political,  and  social  machinery, 
and  the  wretched  result  is  before  the  world. 

“Almost  all  of  the  beautiful  resultant  of  that  by- 
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gone  condition  is  rapidly  passing  away  forever — the 
faithful  old  nurse,  the  decent  and  comely  servant, 
reverence,  obedience,  faithfulness— loving  care  for 
them  all  in  sickness  and  in  health — Uncle  Tom’s 
piety  vanishing.  And  what  instead?  Conflicts  of 
races,  anfmosity  and  distrust,  suffrage  without  sense, 
religion  without  morals,  service  without  reverence, 
the  old  war  between  oppressive  capital  and  dis- 
contented labor.” 


JOHN  BROWN  AND  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  LIBBY,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

When  the  remains  of  President  James  Monroe 
were  brought  to  Richmond  from  New  York  City, 
under  escort  of  the  7th  New  York  Regiment,  for 
reinterment  in  Hollywood  Cemetery,  the  party  came 
by  water  and  reached  this  city  on  July  5, 1858.  The 
regiment  remained  here  a day  or  two  and  gave  an 
exhibition  drill  in  Capitol  Square  which  was  much 
admired.  When  embarking  for  return  on  a boat  at 
Rocketts,  one  of  the  members  of  the  regiment  fell 
from  the  gangplank  and  was  drowned  in  James 
River,  and  the  body  was  not  recovered  until  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Hearing  of  the  accident,  and  impelled  by 
curiosity,  I went  to  Rocketts  and  saw  the  remains 
lying  on  the  wharf,  being  guarded  by  a detachment 
from  the  Richmond  Grays,  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  my  youthful  mind  that  I asked  my 
father’s  permission  to  become  a volunteer  soldier. 
This  he  granted,  and  that  is  how  and  when  I became 
a member  of  the  Richmond  Grays.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  soldier  was  carried  by  boat  to  his  home  in 
New  York  under  escort  of  a detail  of  the  Grays.  In 
the  year  1859,  the  Grays  were  invited  to  visit  New 
York  by  the  7th  Regiment  and  be  their  guests  for  a 
week.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  we  went 
over  one  hundred  strong  and  were  royally  enter- 
tained. At  that  time  we  were  considered  the  best 
drilled  company  in  Virginia.  We  gave  an  exhibition 
drill  before  a large  concourse  of  people  and  were 
loudly  applauded. 

On  October  17, 1859,  John  Brown  came  with  a small 
following  to  Harper’s  Ferry  with  a view  to  enticing 
the  slaves  to  insurrection.  The  military  of  this  city 
were  ordered  to  pack  knapsacks  and  be  ready  at  the 
sounding  of  alarm  from  the  bell  in  the  Old  Bell 
Tower  on  Ninth  Street  in  Capitol  Square.  The 
tracks  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad  at  that  time  ran  down  Broad  Street.  We 
were  ordered  to  entrain  at  Seventh  and  Broad 
Streets,  opposite  the  Marshall  Theater,  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  Greentree  as  a clothing  store.  J. 
Wilkes  Booth  was  then  playing  in  the  theater  as  a 
stock  actor,  under  the  stage  name  of  J.  Booth  Wilkes, 
in  the  comedy  “Our  American  Cousin.”  Louis  F, 


Bossieux  and  I were  placed  as  a detail  from  the  Grays 
in  the  baggage  car  of  the  train  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany’s baggage.  Booth  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
car  and  asked  if  he  could  go  with  us  to  Harper’s 
Ferry.  We  informed  him  that  no  one  was  allowed  on 
that  train  but  men  in  unifonn.  He  expressed  a desire 
to  buy  a uniform,  since  he  was  very  anxious  to  go. 
So,  after  some  consultation  with  him,  Bossieux  and  I 
each  gave  him  a portion  of  our  uniforms,  took  him  in 
the  car,  and  carried  him  with  us.  John  Brown  and 
most  of  his  followers  were  captured  by  the  United 
States  Marines  under  the  command  of  our  immortal 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  safely  lodged  in  the  jail  at  Charles- 
town; so  we  went  there  and  were  quartered  in  a one- 
story  building,  in  the  backyard  of  which  the  Black 
Horse  Troop,  commanded  by  the  gallant  Turner 
Ashby,  had  its  supply  wagon,  which  contained  a 
runlet  of  mountain  dew,  which  they  dispensed  liberal- 
ly. Every  night  there  would  be  an  alarm  by  a picket 
firing  his  gun,  when  we  would  be  rushed  to  the  jail 
at  a double-quick  and  form  hollow  square  around  it 
to  repel  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoners.  One  of 
our  members  named  Collier  was  on  picket  one  night 
in  front  of  a farmer’s  house  when  a horse  came  gallop- 
ing down  the  road.  Collier  commanded  to  halt  and, 
not  being  obeyed,  fired  his  musket,  but  the  horse 
went  on,  turned  into  the  farmer’s  gate  and  went  into 
the  barn.  Being  twittered  with  his  poor  marksman- 
ship, he  said  that  he  aimed  to  take  the  rider  out  of  the 
saddle.  He  was  afterwards  nicknamed  “Horse 
Collier. 

Brown  had  brought  with  him  boxes  of  steel  spikes 
which  were  to  be  appended  to  poles  cut  by  the  slaves 
in  the  woods.  We  sent  a lot  of  them  as  souvenies  to 
the  7th  Regiment  in  New  York.  Booth  remained  with 
us  until  after  Brown’s  execution.  He  was  a remarka- 
bly handsome  man,  with  a winning  personality,  and 
would  regale  us  around  the  camp  fire  with  recitations 
from  Shakespeare.  One  could  not  imagine  he  would 
be  giiilty  o^  committing  the  act  hd  afterwards  did  of 
killing  Lincoln,  an  act  which  we  of  the  South  deeply 
regretted.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  Booth 
and  his  coconspirators  to  kidnap  Lincoln  or  some  of 
his  cabinet,  bring  them  through  the  lines  and  hold 
them  as  hostages,  but  the  opportunity  not  occurring, 
and  Lee’s  surrender  taking  place.  Booth  became 
temporarily  insane  and  shot  Lincoln.  I think  I am 
the  only  survivor  of  the  Richmond  Grays  who  wit- 
nessed the  hanging  of  John  Brown.  I am  now  in  the 
ninety-first  year  of  my  age.  The  famous  Libby 
Prison  was  a brick  tenement  occupied,  when  the  war 
began,  by  the  firm  of  Libby  & Son  as  ship  chandlers 
and  commission  merchants.  The  business  was  con- 
ducted by  my  father,  who  had  taken  me  as  a partner. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  I entered  the  service  with 
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the  Grays,  which  was  Company  G,  12th  Virginia 
Regiment,  Mahone’s  Brigade,  and  was  with  them 
for  seven  months,  when  I became  sergeant  of  the 
second  gun  of  Otey’s  Battery,  13th  Battalion  of 
Virginia  Artillery,  and  remained  with  them  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  Bishop  Beverly  D.  Tucker  (Episco- 
pal) and  Robert  B.  Wood,  both  of  whom  have  re- 
cently died,  were  in  the  battery,  as  was  Judson  Wood, 
Robert’s  brother,  who  died  a few  years  ago.  Otey’s 
battery  was  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty 
men  strong,  and  after  the  war  at  least  twelve  of  them 
became  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  one  a missionary 
to  China. 

SOUTHERN  SENTIMENT  IN  MARYLAND. 

BY  MRS.  J.  W.  FLOYD,  LIBERTY  HILL,  S.  C. 

One  seldom  sees  any  mention  of  Maryland  in 
reading  of  the  events  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
while,  in  fact,  that  State  was  a strong  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  Southern  cause,  though  greatly 
handicapped  by  being  on  the  border  line. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  the  legislature  was  called  to 
meet  in  Frederick,  my  old  home,  instead  of  Annapo- 
lis, the  capital  of  the  State. 

It  was  a very  stormy  session  and  much  divided  in 
sentiment,  the  eastern  and  southern  sections  being 
warmly  pro-southern,  while  the  north  and  west  had 
many  on  both  sides  of  the  trouble. 

As  remembered  by  a girl  of  fourteen,  a student  at 
the  F.  F.  Seminary,  our  class  was  permitted  to 
attend  the  afternoon  sessions  of  the  body  in  order 
to  hear  and  profit  by  the  discussions  of  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  lawyers  of  the  State  who  were  gathered 
there  to  debate  the  advisability  of  passing  an  or- 
dinance of  secession.  Even  though  so  many  years 
have  elapsed,  the  heated  arguments  between  Colonel 
McKaig,  of  Cumberland,  and  Colonel  Kimbal,  of 
Frederick,  in  the  Senate,  and  the  speeches  of  Hon. 
Teakle  Wallis  and  Charles  Pitts,  leading  lawyers  of 
Baltimore,  made  a lasting  impression  on  my  im- 
mature mind,  and . I often  recall  them  with  much 
interest. 

It  was  a short  session,  which  was  adjourned  to 
meet  again  a little  later,  when  they  hoped  to  pass  the 
Act  of  Secession.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Frederick  was  occupied  by  the  Union  army,  and  as 
the  members  gathered  those  of  Southern  sympathies 
were  arrested  as  they  stepped  from  the  train  and 
marched  under  guard  to  a temporary  place  of  con- 
finement, where  they  were  held  for  a short  time  and 
then  sent  to  different  United  States  prisons. 

One  day,  when  leaving  the  hall  after  a legislative 
session,  I remember  seeing  a company  of  recruits  for 
the  Southern  army  drilling  on  one  block  of  Market 
Street,  while  on  the  square  next  below  was  a com- 


pany of  Union  soldiers,  wearing  the  red  uniforms 
of  the  Zouaves,  being  drilled  for  the  Union  army. 

Frederick  was  a vast  hospital  from  the  time  of  the 
second  battle  of  Manassas.  All  the  churches  except 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Reformed  (where  all 
the  Protestant  congregations  held  service  by  turns) 
were  fitted  up  for  hospitals,  also  every  public  build- 
ing, including  the  old  Revolutionary  Barracks, 
all  filled  with  sick  and  wounded  of  both  armies. 

General  Lee  and  his  army  spent  a week  in  Fred- 
erick, and  General  Jackson  once  camped  several 
miles  from  the  city. 

One  Sunday  night  three  Southern  officers  came  into 
church  and  took  a seat  just  in  front  of  me.  One 
wore  a handsome  new  uniform,  which  attracted 
my  attention  and  interest.  The  one  in  the  center- 
of  the  seat  looked  very  shabby  and  slumped  down  in 
the  pew  with  head  bent  and  eyes  closed,  so  that  it 
was  thought  he  was  asleep.  When  the  service  was 
over,  the  three  hastened  out,  and  it  was  not  until  they 
reached  the  vestibule  and  some  one  who  recognized 
him  raised  the  cry  of  “Stonewall!  Stonewall,”  that 
we  realized  the  apparently  sleepy  officer  was  none  oth- 
er than  General  Jackson  himself,  our  greatest  leader. 

The  mountains  near  Frederick  were  settled  by 
Germans,  and  their  descendants  were  almost  in- 
variably Union  people,  while  those  in  the  city  of 
English  and  Irish  extraction  were  warm  supporters 
and  helpers  of  the  South. 

Don’t  forget  that  Maryland,  my  old  home,  did 
her  part  for  the  Southern  cause  and  helped  very 
much  to  make  the  state  of  the  prisoners  in  the  North 
as  comfortable  as  possible. 

I have  lived  in  South  Carolina  for  sixty  years,  but 
love  my  old  home  still. 


AFTER  SUNSET. 

BY  ANN  LOVELACE  GORSUCH. 

Languorous  evening  dropped  her  heavy  cloak,  warm 
and  fragrant,  o’er  the  sleeping  earth 

Just  as  the  last  red  spark  had  died  on  the  western 
heaven’s  vestal  hearth. 

The  breezes  murmured  in  the  tree  tops,  sighing 
softly  like  a tired  child. 

And  ceased,  as  though  the  brooding  mother,  bending 
o’er  her  sleeping  baby,  smiled. 

Then  the  golden  hush  was  broken  as,  from  the  tall 
church  spire, 

A mocking  bird  poured  forth  its  soul  in  a throbbing 
melody  of  fire. 

And  as  I stood  in  silent  rapture,  drinking  in  that 
glorious  song,  anew. 

The  heavy  robe  of  night  was  rent  and  silver  moon- 
beams filtered  through. 
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CAPT.  JOSEPH  J.  DAVIS:  A TRIBUTE. 

BY  THE  LATE  JOSEPH  JOHN  ALLEN, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Sometime  since,  in  reading  the  Confederate 
Veteran — the  most  interesting  and  instructive  as 
to  Confederate  history  now  being  published — I ran 
across  a short  article  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Dr. 
Henry  Elliott  Shepherd,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  one  of 
the  most  learned,  scholarly,  charming  men  I ever 
knew.  He  was  an  authority  in  English  and  author 
of  an  English  textbook  used  in  many  colleges,  a 
native  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  and  of  a very  dis- 
tinguished family.  He  taught  school  after  the  war 
in  Louisburg,  N.  C.,  and  it  was  there  that  I knew 
him.  The  article  referred  to  by  Dr.  Shepherd  was 
prompted  after  seeing  in  the  Veteran  a list  of  signa- 
tures of  many  of  the  prisoners  confined  at  Johnson’s 
Island,  Sandusky,  0.  Dr.  Shepherd  recognized 
many,  one  especially,  the  name  of  Capt.  Joseph 
Jonathan  Davis,  captain  Company  G,  47th  North 
Carolina  Regiment,  Pettigrew’s  Brigade.  Captain 
Davis  was  a native  of  Franklin  County,  N.  C.,  one 
of  the  State’s  best-known,  best  beloved,  and  one 
of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  He  was  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestry.  His  parents  were  Virginians 
and  moved  to  North  Carolina  soon  after  they 
married. 

Captain  Davis  was  a graduate  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  When  war  was  declared,  he 
raised  a company,  and,  while  he  possessed  but  little 
knowledge  of  military  tactics,  he  went  forward,  show- 
ing wonderful  bravery,  especially  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  where,  on  the  third  day’s  fight,  he  was 
captured,  having  fought  through  the  three  days 
with  a painful  wound  in  his  shoulder.  His  hat  had 
been  knocked  from  his  head  by  a Minie  ball  the 
second  day  of  the  battle,  and  when  captured  his 
sleeve  had  to  be  cut  from  his  coat,  being  stiff  with 
blood.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  Carolina’s 
brave  men,  and,  as  a member  of  Pettigrew’s  Brigade, 
he  was  one  of  the  number  who  went  farthest  into  the 
enemy’s  lines,  having  been  captured  twenty  yards 
beyond  the  spot  where  General  Armistead  was 
killed.  He  was  sent  first  to  Fort  Delaware,  then  to 
Johnson’s  Island.  He  possessed  wonderful  personal 
magnetism,  persons  were  drawn  to  him  uncon- 
sciously— and  soon  he  claimed  many  friends  among 
the  prisoners.  It  occurred  to  him,  for  diversion  per- 
haps, to  form  a law  class.  He  found  no  trouble  in  his 
efforts,  and  as  Dr.  Shepherd,  a prison  mate  and  warm 


friend,  said  in  a beautiful  tribute  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Davis  at  the  time  of  his  death,  among 
other  things  concerning  prison  life,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  that  notable  law  class.  Mrs.  Mildred 
Anderson,  widow  of  Gen!  George  B.  Anderson,  a 
friend  of  Captain  Davis,  managed  in  some  manner  to 
have  the  necessary  law  books  delivered  to  Captain 
Davis,  thus  aiding  him  in  his  effort  to  form  a class. 
I often  heard  Captain  Davis  tell  of  the  unusual 
experience,  of  the  wonderful  interest  manifested  by 
the  men,  and  what  a real  diversion  it  proved. 


CAPT.  JOSEPH  J.  DAVIS  AND  LITTLE  GRANDDAUGHTER. 


Captain  Davis  was  paroled  and  returned  to  his 
home  on  April  3,  a few  days  before  the  surrender. 
He  was  most  active  in  the  Reconstruction  period,  as 
a member  of  the  State  Legislature,  rendered  most 
valuable  service  during  that  trying  period.  He 
resumed  the  practice  of  law,  was  a member  of 
Congress  for  several  terms,  later  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  and,  after  serving 
ten  years  on  the  bench,  passed  away  while  still  a 
member  of  the  Court,  in  August,  1892,  the  end  of  a 
most  useful  life,  crowned  with  honors,  a man  in 
whom  there  was  no  guile,  one  of  God’s  noblest 
creatures. 

I am  proud  to  say  I knew  him,  loved,  him,  admired 
him  perhaps  more  than  any  man  I ever  knew. 
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THE  TRUTH  FOR  ONCE. 

BY  JAMES  W.  MARSHALL,  APALACHICOLA,  FLA. 

If  any  reader  of  the  Veteran  wishes  to  see  the 
truth  told,  for  once  in  his  life,  about  slavery,  secession, 
and  the  war,  and  especially  about  Abraham  Lincoln, 
he  can  assure  himself  a refreshing  breeze  right  off  the 
sea  of  history  if  he  will  examine  “The  Old  Free 
State,”  by  Dr.  Landon  C.  Bell,  of  Columbus,  0. 
This  work  is  a history  of  Lunenburg  County  in 
Virginia,  and  I feel  about  it  just  as  I do  about  Ashe’s 
“History  of  North  Carolina,”  that  it  is  an  un- 
mitigated misfortune  that  such  truth-telling  pages 
should  be  hidden  away  in  local,  high-priced  histories. 
Pity  our  Southern  (and  Northern)  public  school 
children  could  not  have  access  to  them. 

In  my  frequent  travels  I often  visit  public  schools. 
How  often  do  I listen  to  the  full-blown  glorification 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  public  exercises  of  our 
free  schools!  How  frequently  do  I hear  the  children 
sing  “The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”!  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  nature,  in  a 
near-by  consolidated  school,  I heard  a little  man 
recite  a poem  about  Washington  and  Lincoln 
“standing  for  the  right  against  the  wrong.”  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Alabama,  my  native  State, 
has  made  Lincoln’s  birthday  a legal  holiday. 

As  the  son  of  a veteran  who  was  all  but  starved  to 
death  on  Johnson’s  Island,  I wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  lovers  of  truth  to  the  two  massive  volumes 
by  Dr.  Bell,  especially  his  chapters  on  slavery, 
secession,  the  war,  and  the  post  bellum  period. 
From  unimpeachable  historical  sources  he  has  dug 
up  for  us  and  succeeding  generations  the  facts.  And 
facts  alone  will  forever  be  the  basis  of  our  Southern 
history.  And  facts  are  here  in  abundance. 

Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  the  slave  trade  carried 
on  by  New  England,  the  rise  of  the  Black  Republican 
party  with  Lincoln  as  its  logical  captain,  the  true 
story  of  the  John  Brown  raid — all  of  it  is  here  for 
the  man  who  wants  facts.  The  rise  of  secession  in 
New  England,  the  undisputed  right  of  secession  in 
the  South,  the  relentless  fanaticism  of  men  like 
Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  the  remarkable 
spread  of  their  fire-and-sword  policies  in  the  North, 
and  then  the  consequent,  deliberate  falsifying  of 
history  ever  since — well,  you  must  read  Dr.  Bell’s 
story  for  the  fullness  of  appreciation  of  his  con- 
tribution. The  cause  of  the  war  is  ferreted  out,  the 
love  of  money  is  revealed,  and  the  tyrannical  de- 
termination of  one  set  of  States  to  make  the  other 
set  do  as  the  one  set  pleased. 

The  most  pleasing  and  withal  the  most  daring 
portion  of  it,  perhaps,  is  the  brief  chapter  devoted 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  “plastic  tool  of  the  poli- 
ticians.” I did  not  know  that  I would  ever  behold 


a true  description  of  that  man  in  a sure  enough 
history.  Often  have  I thought  that  the  war  ought 
to  be  named  “Lincoln’s  War.”  His  duplicity  is  de- 
scribed without  gloves.  Let  us  hope  that,  through 
the  labors  of  such  painstaking  men  as  Dr.  Bell, 
Lincoln’s  exact  niche  in  history  may  be  hewn  out 
so  that  public  school  children  may  not  be  taught  to 
bow  down  in  blindfolded  worship,  and  when  his 
picture  may  not  be  displayed  along  with  Washing- 
ton’s on  the  front  page  of  Sabbath  school  literature, 
as  I saw  with  my  own  eyes  not  many  weeks  since  in 
the  publications  of  a Southern  church. 

The  book  is  in  two  volumes  and  sells  at  $15.00. 


WAR  UNNECESSARY. 

FROM  THE  NASHVILLE  BANNER. 

A speech  against  war,  which  was  made  by  Alex- 
ander Campbell  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  eighty-two 
years  ago,  has  been  recalled  in  view  of  the  naval 
limitations  conference  now  being  held  in  London. 
Extracts  from  the  noted  religious  leader’s  address 
regarding  the  abolishment  of  war  follows: 

“War  is  not  now,  nor  was  it  ever,  a process  of 
justice.  It  never  was  a test  of  truth — a criterion  of 
right.  It  is  either  a mere  game  of  chance  or  a 
violent  outrage  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak.  Need 
we  any  other  proof  that  a Christian  people  can  in 
no  way  whatever  countenance  a war  as  a proper 
means  of  redressing  wrongs,  or  deciding  justice,  or 
of  settling  controversies  among  nations?  On  the 
common  conception  of  the  most  superficial  thinkers 
on  this  subject,  not  one  of  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  wars  which  have  been  carried  on  among 
the  ‘Christian  nations’  during  fifteen  hundred  years 
was  such  as  that  an  enlightened  Christian  man  could 
have  taken  any  part  in  it — because,  as  admitted, 
not  one  of  them  was  for  defense  alone:  in  other  words, 
they  were  all  aggressive  wars. 


“Why  not  have  a by-law-established  umpire? 
Could  not  a united  national  court  be  made  as 
feasible  and  as  practicable  as  a United  States  Court? 
Why  not,  as  often  proposed,  and  as  eloquently,  ably, 
and  humanely  argued  by  the  advocates  of  peace, 
have  a congress  of  nations  and  a high  court  of 
nations  for  adjudicating  and  terminating  all  inter- 
national misunderstandings  and  complaints,  re- 
dressing and  remedying  all  wrongs  and  grievances?” 
“There  is  not,  it  appears  to  me,  a physical  or  a 
rational  difficulty  in  the  way.  But  I do  not  now 
argue  the  case;  I merely  suggest  this  expedient  and 
will  always  vote  correspondingly,  for  reasons  as  good 
and  as  relevant  as  I conceive  them  to  be  humane 
and  beneficial.” 
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THE  RENDING  OF  VIRGINIA. 

BY  CORNELIUS  B.  HITE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  separation  of  the 
present  State  of  West  Virginia  from  the  old  State  of 
Virginia,  in  1861-65,  is  founded  mainly  on  the  dis- 
loyal acts  of  a few  Union  men,  mostly  in  the  ex- 
treme northwestern  section  of  the  State,  and  the  un- 
constitutional aid  of  the  Lincoln  administration,  as 
set  forth  in  the  histories  of  Dr.  James  C.  McGregor 
and  R.  L.  Morton. 

John  S.  Carlile  departed  from  Richmond,  April  19, 
1861,  standing  out  conspicuously  as  the  leader  of  the 
Union  men.  The  next  day,  the  remaining  Union 
men  held  a meeting  at  the  Powhatan  Hotel  in  Rich- 
mond; and  there,  it  may  be  said,  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  had  its  birth,  for  meetings  thereafter  were 
held  in  many  parts  of  the  northwest,  the  tenor  of 
nearly  all  being  to  remain  in  the  Union. 

A movement  for  a (so-called)  loyal  convention  to 
meet  at  Wheeling  had  its  inception  at  a Clarksburg 
meeting  on  April  22, 1861. 

Wheeling  was  selected  for  this  meetipg  because 
there  was  an  assumed  Union  majority  there.  Thus, 
from  1861-65,  the  history  of  West  Virginia  appears 
properly  as  a part  of  the  history  of  Wheeling.  Here 
was  published  the  one  anti-slavery  paper  that  urged 
the  division  of  the  State,  one-third  of  its  population 
being  foreign-born  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Southern  cause. 

The  delegates  to  this  first  convention  in  May  were 
chosen  in  such  an  irregular  manner  as  to  have  left  no 
record.  The  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men  who 
assembled  made  an  effective  appearance,  deceiving, 
thereby,  the  newspaper  correspondents  as  to  the  real 
situation  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  The  counties 
represented  were:  Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio,  Marshall, 
Marion,  Monongalia,  Preston,  Harrison,  Wood, 
Ritchie,  Lewis,  Upshire,  Gilmer,  Wirt,  Jackson,  Ma- 
son, Pleasants,  Barbour,  Hampshire,  Berkley,  Taylor, 
Tyler,  Doddridge,  and  Roane. 

Now,  an  analysis  of  these  self-appointed  electors 
shows  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number 
came  from  the  section  immediately  around  Wheeling. 

Hancock,  having  a population  of  4,445,  was  re- 
presented by  thirty-two  delegates;  Brooke  County, 
scarcely  larger,  sent  sixteen;  Marshall  County,  with 
12,997  population,  sent  seventy  delegates.  The  far- 
ther from  Wheeling  the  counties,  the  fewer  the  dele- 
gates, with  few  exceptions.  For  instance:  Mason 
County  had  thirty  delegates,  and  yet  Cabell,  just 
below,  had  none. 

Now,  from  the  first  day  of  this  May  convention 
until  the  final  act  of  admission  of  West  Virginia  into 
the  Union,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  racked  their 


brains  in  trying  to  justify  their  proceedings  by  making 
them  harmonize  with  the  constitutions  of  the  State 
and  of  the  United  States;  for,  it  was  well  known,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  alone  had  the  legal 
power  to  summon  a public  convention;  and,  there- 
fore, all  of  the  conventions  held  at  Wheeling  in  1861 
for  the  division  of  the  State  were  highly  disloyal. 

This  first  Wheeling  convention  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention  all  over  the  country,  as  shown  by  the 
many  newspaper  correspondents  there,  whose  re- 
ports were  very  conflicting,  except  on  one  point  only, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Union  sentiment  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  correspondent,  after  being 
in  Wheeling  two  days,  wrote  back  that  “out  of  eleven 
militia  coinpanies  there,  a United  States  recruiting 
officer  could  persuade  only  two  to  enlist,  and  they 
refused  to  leave  the  city.”  And  in  the  convention  it- 
self, while  there  were  a few  prominent  persons,  the 
large  majority  were  opposed  to  a division  of  the  State. 

This  May  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  June, 
without  other  definite  action;  and  in  this  June  con- 
vention, eighty-two  men  presented  credentials  as 
members.  Twenty-seven  counties  were  represented, 
but  how  the  delegates  were  chosen  remains  a mystery. 
After  a permanent  organization  was  effected,  with 
Arthur  J.  Boreman  as  president,  Gibson  L.  Crean- 
over,  secretary,  and  Thoms  Hornbrook,  sergeant  at 
arms,  all  members  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  all 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  as  the  supreme  laws 
of  the  land,  anything  in  the  ordinance  of  the  conven- 
tion which  assembled  at  Richmond  on  February  13, 
1861,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Historian  Morton  states:  “In  West  Virginia,  out- 
side of  the  northern  panhandle,  Lincoln  received  prac- 
tically no  support  in  1860,  even  in  those  counties  with 
few  slaves.  ...  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strong- 
ly that,  if  the  result  of  the  (1860)  election  in  West 
Virginia  has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  meant  that  the 
people  in  that  section  had  as  little  sympathy  with  the 
anti-slavery  propaganda  as  their  eastern  brethren; 
and,  further,  it  cannot  be  truthfully  controverted 
whatever  may  be  said,  that  the  whole  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  pretty  well  united  on  the  general  issues  of 
slavery  and  State  Rights.” 

In  the  June  convention,  a resolution  embodying 
the  “Declaration  of  the  people  of  Virginia,”  claimed 
to  represent  legally  the  entire  State.  Then,  a so- 
called  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  at  Wheeling, 
July  2,  1861,  having  a total  membership  in  the  two 
houses  probably  never  exceeding  thirty-eight;  and 
they  chose  as  United  States  Senators,  John  S.  Carlile 
and  Waitman  T.  Willey. 

Now,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  organization  of  this 
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government  at  Wheeling  as  representing  the  action  of 
the  whole  State  of  Virginia  was  entirely  revolution- 
ary, and  should  never  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Lincoln  administration,  as  it  was'  contrary  to  his 
political  contention,  for  he  said  the  seceded  States 
were  never  out  of  the  Union. 

As  already  stated  herein,  the  several  conventions 
held  at  Wheeling  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
1861,  had  for  their  main  object  the  division  of  the 
State  (see  pages  233  and  240,  Morton’s  History). 
Then,  for  the  same  object,  conventions  were  held  in 
the  following  October  and  November;  and  delegates 
to  a constitutional  convention  assembled  at  Wheel- 
ing, November  26,  1861,  in  pursuance  to  an  election 
held  on  the  4th  of  October,  1861,  under  "authority  of 
an  ordinance  to  provide  for  the  formation  of  a new 
state  out  of  h portion  of  the  territory  of  this  State, 
Virginia.” 

Although  Lincoln  contended  Virginia  had  never 
been  out  of  the  Union,  yet,  when  the  Congress  met  in 
extra  session  on  July  4,  1861,  the  new  senators  and 
representatives  from  Virginia  presented  themselves 
for  admission;  and  Lincoln,  in  his  message,  advocated 
the  recognition  of  the  "reorganized”  government  as 
the  government  of  Virginia;  for  he,  like  Daniel  Web- 
ster, was  a "Constitution-Buster,”  and  not  an"  ex- 
pounder,” as  Webster’s  friends  delighted  to  call  him. 

When  the  constitution  was  submitted  for  this  new 
State,  it  was  adopted  by  a yea  vote  of  some  622 
against  440;  but  these  figures  do  not  represent  the 
true  situation,  as  one-third  of  the  affirmative  votes 
were  cast  by  four  panhandle  (northern)  counties; 
while  those  bordering  on  old  Virginia  were  silent. 
So  that  this  instrument  was  adopted  by  (say)  six 
counties  only,  with  the  "silent  protest”  of  more  than 
twenty  counties,  thus  showing  that  the  new  State 
of  West  Virginia  was  established  by  a fraudulent 
election,  backed  by  the  corrupt  Lincoln  administra- 
tion. 

After  much  discussion  in  the  Congress  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  the  Bill  of  Admission  was 
passed  December  10,  1862,  and  signed  by  Lincoln, 
who  excused  his  indorsement  on  the  plea  that  "as 
it  was  a war  measure,  it  would  not  furnish  a dis- 
turbing precedent  in  times  of  peace.” 

It  is  here  emphasized  that  the  opposition  to  the 
division  of  the  State  was  so  strong  as  to  defeat  the 
name  " Kanawha”  .for  the  new  State,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  "West  Virginia,”  which  at  first 
was  to  embrace  thirty-nine  counties  under  the  name 
of  Kanawha. 

Morton’s  History  VIII,  pp.  72  and  73,  states,  "A 
pretended  election  was  held  in  Jefferson  and  Berkeley 
Counties  shortly  after  the  summer  of  1863,  when  the 
‘restored  government’  was  set  up  at  Alexandria,  Va., 


and,  by  a majority  vote,  they  were  made  a part  of 
West  Virginia.”  But  this  election  was  a palpable 
fraud,  and  they  never  were  a part  of  West  Virginia 
until  a legal  election,  held  in  the  two  counties  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  1865,  was  set  aside  by  the  illegal 
action  of  those  in  charge  of  the  reconstruction  policies 
of  the  United  States  government,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Act  of  Congress  passed  March  2,  1866;  and  when 
Virginia  pressed  her  claim  to  these  counties  iri  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  upheld  this 
Act  of  Congress;  and  so  Virginia  lost  the  two  counties. 

Now,  as  to  the  righteousness  of  this  decision,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  Salmon  P.  Chase  was 
Chief  Justice  of  this  Comt  at  that  time;  and  it  was  he 
who,  as  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sup- 
ported Lincoln  when  he  signed  the  Bill  of  Admission 
of  the  new  State  as  a member  of  the  Union. 

When  Lincoln  signed  this  "Bill  of  Admission,”  I 
wonder  if  some  of  his  own  corrupt  practices  did  not 
flash  through  his  mind  such  as  the  bribery  of  Simon 
Cameron,  whereby  he  secured  the  nomination  in 
1860;  and  the  $100,000  corruption  money  said  to 
have  been  spent  in  his  election ; and  the  using  as  free 
literature  100,000  copies  of  the  infamous  Helper 
book,  subscribed  by  the  Black  Republican  members 
of  Congress,  and  which  William  H.  Seward  (after- 
wards Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  State)  indorsed  as  a 
"work  of  great  merit.”  In  this  book,  remember. 
Helper  advised  the  killing  of  slave  owners  as  one 
would  mad  dogs  and  rattlesnakes,  because  they 
were  "worse  than  common  murderers.”  The  free 
circulation  of  this  book  from  Boston  to  Chicago  in 
Lincoln’s  election  in  1860  should  alone  be  sufficient,  in 
the  estimation  of  all  honest,  good  citizens,  to  brand 
him  as  a base  political  agitator,  utterly  unworthy  of 
public  confidence  and  support. 

Regarding  the  annexation  of  Berkeley  and  Jeffer- 
son Counties  to  West  Virginia,  there  was  a rumor  at 
the  time  that  John  W.  Garrett  had  quietly  persuaded 
Lincoln  to  have  them  go  to  West  Virginia,  as  it  was 
much  better  for  the  interests  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  to  have  to  deal  with  one  Legislature 
than  with  two,  if  Berkeley  and  Jefferson  counties 
were  to  belong  to  old  Virginia;  and  the  State,  there- 
fore, lost  these  counties  by  this  intrigue,  it  was  said 
at  the  time.  It  is  known  that  John  W.  Garett  had 
an  attorney  named  Van  Winkle  (a  native  of  New 
York)  to  attend  the  boundary  line  meetings. 

Thirty-nine  counties  at  first  were  to  compose  the 
new  State,  exclusive  of  the  following:  Greenbrier, 
Pocahontas,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Morgan,  Berkeley, 
and  Jefferson,  which  were  to  decide  by  vote  to  be  cast 
October  24,  1862  (see  Wheeling  Intelligencer  for  July 
23  and  August  8 and  21,  1861). 

With  regard  to  this  iniquitous  political  transaction, 
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Gideon  Welles,  Lincoln’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has 
left  us  the  following  statement  in  his  diary:  “The 
House  has  voted  to  create  and  admit  Western  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  not  the  time  to  divide  the  Old  Com- 
monwealth. The  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
are  not  complied  with,  as  in  good  faith,  should  be  by 
Virginia,  by  the  new  State;  and  by  the  United  States. 
(See  page  188.) 

Nicolay  and  Hay  (VI,  page  300)  says  that  Welles, 
Blair,  and  Bates  opposed  admission  of  the  new  State. 


ART  IN  THE  SOUTH  BEFORE  THE  WAR 
BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

[Essay  by  Mrs.  Clara  R.  Hayden,  of  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  awarded  prize  of  $25.00,  at  Biloxi  Convention, 
1929.] 

After  searching  diligently  for  a definition  of  art 
which  would  apply  particularly  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  I have  selected:  “Art  is  an  expression  of  beauty 
in  form,  color,  sound,  speech,  or  movement.”  With 
this  definition  in  mind  we  are  free  to  consider  art 
under  the  following  heads:  Architecture,  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Music,  Oratory,  and  Poetry. 

Architecture. 

The  first  houses  in  the  Colonial  South  that  could 
lay  claim  to  any  architectual  beauty  followed  closely 
the  English  Jacobean  type.  They  were  S3mimetrical- 
ly  built  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  an  E,  or  an  H,  with 
little  or  no  ornamentation.  The  chimney  stacks  were 
placed  at  the  gable  ends,  sometimes  in  a cluster  of  sepa- 
rate flues.  The  interiors  were  in  simple  but  good  taste. 

This  style  was  followed  by  the  Georgian,  which 
marked  the  first  appearance  of  the  classical  detail  in 
domestic  architecture.  The  buildings  were  rectangu- 
lar, with  or  without  porticoes;  sometimes  with  at- 
tached wings,  or  detached  wings  joined  to  the  main 
building  by  arcades  or  small  passages.  The  doorways 
were  highly  ornamented;  the  interiors  displayed  the 
influence  of  Adam  and  Shareton  The  cornices, 
wainscots,  stairways,  and  mantels  were  beautiful  in 
form  and  of  proper  scale.  Not  many  examples  of 
domestic  architecture  have  since  been  more  artistic 
or  expressed  more  distinctly  the  note  of  a refined 
social  life. 

The  Georgian  was  supplanted  by  the  Classic 
Revival,  a style  admired  and  sponsored  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  In  fact,  Jefferson  became  inspired  with 
Greek  and  Roman  conceptions  many  years  before 
they  became  popular  revivals  in  Europe;  and  his  in- 
troduction of  them  in  America  was  the  forerunner  of 
almost  a national  style  in  both  public  and  domestic 
architecture. 

Throughout  the  South,  in  towns  and  on  planta- 


tions, we  find  old  buildings  modeled  after  the  styles  of 
the  tide-water  States.  The  Hermitage,  home  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  rebuilt  the  last  time  in  1835,  has 
spacious  front  and  rear  porches  with  Corinthian 
columns.  There  is  a wide  hall  flanked  on  each  side  by 
double  rooms  and  supplementary  wings,  a beautiful 
stairway,  and  pictorial  wall  paper  in  exquisite  shades 
of  soft  green,  red,  peacock  blue,  and  white,  represent- 
ing scenes  from  Fenelon’s  “Adventures  of  lele- 
machus.” 

When  Stanford  White,  the  architect,  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Payne  to  remodel  the  house  on  his  estate 
near  Thomasville,  Ga.,  Mr.  White  said  he  would  not 
change  the  house  except  to  add  wings;  that  the  house 
was  perfect  architecturally.  It  had  been  designed  by 
the  first  master  of  the  plantation  and  built  by  negro 
slaves.  The  carving  on  the  pediment  was  also  done 
by  a slave. 

Three  towns  of  the  South  varied  from  the  standard 
architecture  in  many  of  their  private  and  public 
buildings:  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine. The  Huguenots  and  San  Domingans  coming  to 
Charleston  built  three-  or  four-story  houses  one  room 
deep,  with  many  storied  verandas  stretched  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  house.  The  end  of  the  house  stood 
next  to  the  verandas  faced  lovely,  walled-in  gardens. 

The  French  brought  to  New  Orleans  a style  of 
architecture  which  was  fostered  by  later  settlers,  who 
delighted  in  the  cool,  shaded  courts  behind  brick  or 
plastered  walls,  the  carved  facades  and  the  charming 
wrought-iron  balconies. 

St.  Augustine’s  chief  claim  to  architectural  beauty 
lay  in  her  cathedral,  built  in  1793  by  Spanish  engi- 
neers. 

St.  James,  known  as  the  “Old  Goose  Creek 
Church,”  of  South  Carolina,  built  in  1731,  is  also  of 
the  distinctly  Spanish  type.  St  Philip’s,  in  Charles- 
ton, probably  designed  by  James  Gibbs’s  of  England, 
excelled  in  its  classic  beauty.  St.  Michael,  with  its 
lofty,  well-proportioned  steeple,  was  a rival  of  St. 
Philip’s. 

The  St.  Louis  Hotel  in  New  Orleans  had  two  fea- 
tures that  architects  dwell  on  with  enthusiasm — the 
grand  spiral  staircase  and  the  circular  rotunda  with 
the  dome  above  it.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  Ameri- 
ca to-day.  The  celebrated  mural  decorations  were  at- 
tributed to  a nephew  of  Canova’s.  The  architect 
was  DePonilly;  the  style.  Classical  Revival. 

Two  beautiful  monuments  were  designed,  and  one 
completed,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Washington  monuments  of  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, by  Robert  Mills,  a student  of  Latrobe.  Latrobe, 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  National  Capitol  and 
designer  of  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore,  lived  many 
years  in  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities. 
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The  University  of  Virginia,  designed  by  Jefferson, 
is  still  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  colleges  in 
America.  It  is  Roman  in  style.  Jefferson  also  de- 
signed, with  the  advice  of  M.  Clarissoult,  the  capitol 
at  Richmond.  It  was  modeled  after  the  Maison 
Carree,  the  most  perfect  example  of  cubic  architec- 
ture in  the  world. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  architect  of  the  first 
building  of  William  and  Mary  College,  though  Jeffer- 
son considered  the  classic  style  of  the  capitol  at 
Williamsburg  far  more  pleasing. 

The  furnishings  of  these  buildings,  domestic  and 
household  furniture  sometimes  included  tapestries, 
chests  of  carved  cedar,  fine  cushions,  and  damask. 
Colonel  Eppe’s  “large  walnut  tree  glass”  was  probably 
from  the  Vauxhall  factories.  The  principal  styles  in 
furniture  were  Jacobean,  William,  and  Mary,  Early 
Georgian,  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  English  and 
French  Empire. 

Rare  ribbed,  golden  amber  bowls  from  the  factory 
at  Frederick,  Md.,  are  still  treasured  as  family  heir- 
looms. A number  of  pieces  of  this  Amelung  glass  may 
be  seen  in  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Alexandria;  Mount 
Vernon  also  possesses  a glass  service  engraved  with 
the  Washington  coat  of  arms. 

The  women  in  these  homes  designed  lovely  pat- 
terns which  were  worked  into  samplers  and  cover- 
lets: “ Those  dainty  feminine  patterns,  logically  clear, 
stern  and  solemn,  exuberant,  quaint;  the  patterns 
tfaced  on  paper  look  like  notes  of  music.”  Old 
homes  have  yielded  designs  with  the  following  names: 
“Richmond  Beauty,”  “Virginia  Beauty,”  “Virginia 
Snowball,”  “Missouri  Trouble,”  “North  Carolina 
Beauty,”  “Bowknot,”  from  Kentucky,  “The  Pome- 
granate,” from  Mississippi;  “A  Blooming  Leaf,”  from 
Arkansas;  “Wheels  of  Time,”  and  “Lace  and  Com- 
pass,” from  North  Carolina. 

We  need  only  to  add  a background  of  colorful 
flowers,  a formal  garden  with  boxwood  hedges  cut  in 
various  shapes;  or  a Mount  Vernon  landscape  of 
rolling  sward,  dotted  with  great  forest  trees;  or  a 
Hermitage  avenue  of  cedars  planted  to  form  the  shape 
of  a guitar,  to  complete  the  artistic  home  life  of  the 
old  South 

Painting. 

The  painter  of  pictures  is  probably  the  most  il- 
lusive figure  to  fit  into  this  home-loving  land.  How- 
ever, it  was  fortunate  for  the  South  that  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  periods  coincided  with  the  great 
age  of  portrait  painting  in  England.  It  was  fortunate, 
too,  that  Charles  Peale,  born  in  Chestertown,  Md.,  in 
1741,  turned  from  saddlery  to  portrait  painting.  He 
received  instructions  from  Copley,  in  Boston,  and 
Benjamin  West,  in  London,  and  studied  engraving. 


modeling  in  wax,  and  casting  and  modeling  in  plas- 
ter. For  two  years,  from  1774  to  1776,  he  had  a 
studio  in  Annapolis.  Three  of  his  sons,  Rembrandt, 
Raphael,  and  Titian,  became,  artists,  and  his  brother 
James,  a famous  miniature  painter.  Charles  Peale 
painted,  in  all,  fourteen  portraits  of  Washington, 
also  portraits  of  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Cal- 
houn, Clay,  and  many  others. 

Rembrandt  Peale  established  a studio  at  Charles- 
ton in  1796,  where  he  remained  four  years.  The 
painting  of  Washington,  purchased  by  Congress  in 
1832,  was  by  him.  He  also  painted  portraits  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Mrs.  Madison  and  many  other  well-known 
people. 

Thomas  J.  Sully  may  be  claimed  by  the  South.  He 
was  born  in  England,  but  came  with  his  parents  to 
Charleston  in  1792,  where  he  studied  art  with  his 
brother-in-law,  M.  Belzon,  a miniature  painter* 
He  opened  studios  later  in  Richmond  and  Norfolk. 
His  best-known  works  are  portraits  of  Jefferson, 
Lafayette,  and  of  Washington  crossing  the  Delewarfe 

For  a short  period  Chester  Harding,  a rival  in 
portrait  painting  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  had  studios  in 
Kentucky. 

Charleston  was  the  home  of  Washington  Allston 
for  several  years.  He  was  born  at  Waccomow,  S.  C., 
in  1779,  and  was  a close  friend  of  Malbone,  the  minia- 
ture painter  of  Charleston. 

Theus,  a portrait  painter,  did  much  excellent  work 
in  the  wealthy  homes  of  Charleston.  Louis  Mignot,  a 
landscape  painter  from  Charleston,  was  recognized  in 
Europe.  The  city  also  boasted  of  being  the  home  for 
a while  of  St.  Memin,  the  exiled  limner  and  silhouette 
artist.  And  there  are  still  treasured  in  many  old 
Charleston  families  crayon  portraits  by  Henrietta 
Johnson  and  miniatures  by  Charles  Fraser. 

The  majority  of  the  pictures  imported  to  America 
before  1860  were  to  homes  south  of  Washington. 
There,  in  turn,  they  became  studies  for  the  young  art 
students  in  the  homes 

Sculpture. 

In  her  choice  of  statuary  the  old  South  displayed 
her  usual  excellent  taste.  On  the  campus  of  William 
and  Mary  we  find  a statue  of  Lord  Boteture,  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  be  erected  in  America.  In  the  rotunda 
of  the  capitol  at  Richmond  stands  Houdon's  famous 
statue  of  Washington,  also  a copy  of  his  bust  of 
Lafayette.  In  the  Capitol  grounds  is  Crawford’s 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  with  Jefferson, 
Henry,  Mason,  Marshall,  Nelson,  and  Lewis  at  the 
base.  The  last  four  figures  were  added  by  Randolph 
Rogers. 

In  Savannah  there  is  a monument  to  General 
Nathanael  Greene  and  shafts  of  marble  to  the 
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memory  of  William  Jasper  and  Count  Pulaski,  the 
comer  stones  of  which  were  laid  by  Lafayette. 

Music. 

The  history  of  music  in  Charleston  and  New  Or- 
leans in  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  most  interesting 
history  of  music  in  America.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  San  Domingan  influence.  In 
Charleston  during  the  Revolution,  while  there  was  a 
ban  against  theatrical  performances,  concerts  from 
French,  Italian,  and  German  opera  were  given  by 
itinerant  troups.  Williamsburg  and  Charleston  were 
familiar  with  Grety,  Dalazroc,  and  Gluck  long  before 
opera  had  made  its  appearance  among  them.  From 
1793  to  the  close  of  the  century.  Charleston  enjoyed 
English  opera,  later  becoming  interested  in  both  the 
French  and  Italian. 

The  St.  Cecilia  Society  of  Charleston  was  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  muscal  organizations  in  America. 
As  early  as  1773  the  St.  Cecilia  gave  a Musical  Festi- 
val in  which  thirty  musicians  performed.  In  1753  St. 
Philip’s  was  equipped  with  a pipe  organ,  and  in  1764 
St.  Michael’s  carillon  called  her  people  to  worship 

New  Orleans  was  the  home  of  French  opera  in 
America.  It  was  introduced  by  French  comedians  in 
1791.  In  1829  New  Orleans  sent  its  Opera  Company 
to  Boston,  and  in  1842  to  New  York.  These  trips 
were  artistic  successes,  but  financial  failures. 

Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Richmond,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg, 
Norfolk,  and  Petersburg  had  excellent  bands;  and 
musicians  were  finding  it  more  remunerative  to  live  in 
the  South  than  the  North. 

Oratory 

To  find  the  orators  in  this  land  of  yesterday,  we 
had  but  to  enter  the  halls  of  government,  where  in- 
terest was  always  paramount.  Orations  were  usually 
fine  specimens  of  English  composition,  and  delivery 
was  far  more  than  the  enunciation  of  words.  To  the 
glory  of  oratory  the  Old  South  gave  Patrick  Henry, 
Charles  Pinckney,  John  Randolph,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Henry  Clay,  Robert  Hayne,  Sargent  Prentiss, 
Alexander  Stephens,  George  Whitefield,  William 
Yancy,  Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  Toombs,  and  many 
others. 

Poetry. 

Her  poets  were  not  so  well  known,  because  writers 
of  that  day  lacked  publicity.  Poetry  was  written  in 
the  seclusion  of  one’s  library.  Probably  more  lovely, 
dainty  poems  were  left  fading  in  old  diaries  and  scrap- 
books than  ever  saw  the  light  of  print.  Though,  in 
passing,  we  must  not  fail  to  mention  Francis  Scott 
Key,  Theodore  O’Hara,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  William 
Gilmore  Simms,  Henry  Timrod,  and  Paul  Hayne, 


whose  poems  are  among  the  loveliest  in  the  English 
language. 

These  words  of  Timrod’s  express  aptly  a closing 
thought: 

“0  Land,  wherein  all  powers  are  met 
That  bind  a people’s  heart. 

The  world  doth  owe  thee  at  this  day. 

And  which  it  never  can  repay. 

Yet  scarcely  deigns  to  own!” 


DARING  MOLLY  TYNES. 

BY  MRS.  LUCY  DICKERSON. 

[Some  months  ago  the  Sunset  News,  of  Bluefield, 
W.  Va.,  carried  this  story  of  a daring  ride  made  by  a 
brave  girl  of  the  South  during  Confederate  days,  as 
contributed  by  one  of  the  prominent  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  of  Tazewell,  Va.  A movement  has 
been  started  to  erect  a memorial  to  the  brave  Virginia 
girl.] 

Lying  practically  dormant  throughout  sixty-six 
years,  a beautiful  bit  of  authentic  history  is  being 
recorded  of  a Tazewell  girl,  who  made  a famous  ride  in 
sixty-three  equal  to  Paul  Revere’s,  but  lacking  a 
Longfellow  to  perform  a like  service  in  poetry.  The 
dauntless  Molly  Tynes,  whose  daring  dash  across  a 
forty-five-mile  wilderness  after  nightfall  to  save  her 
people  from  being  captured  in  a Yankee  raid,  de- 
serves her  rightful  place  in  the  hall  of  fame  and  in  the 
hearts  of  her  beloved  Southland. 

The  girl  who  not  only  saved  the  lives  of  many  of 
her  people,  but  the  town  of  Wytheville,  the  salt 
works  at  Saltville,  where  saltpeter  was  manufactured 
into  gunpowder,  and  the  lead  mines  at  Fort  Chiswell, 
in  Wythe  County,  where  ammunition  for  the  South- 
ern army  was  made,  was  born  in  Botetourt  County, 
eighty-eight  years  ago.  She  came  from  a family  of 
distinguished  lineage  and  inherited  from  this  pioneer 
folk  admirable  traits  of  courage. 

The  eighteen-year-old  courier  is  recounted  as  being 
beautiful  of  form  and  face,  wore  long  golden  tresses, 
and  possessed  a winsome  personality.  She  was  alert 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  war,  and  her  patriotism  was 
in  keeping  with  her  deeds  of  valor  that  stand  apart  in 
the  recollection  of  the  remaining  few  who  witnessed 
the  conflict  and  serves  to  substantiate  this  history. 

She  lived  in  Rocky  Dell,  a beautiful  vale  through 
which  a clear,  babbling  brook  flows.  The  once  state- 
ly old  home,  now  weather-beaten  and  dilapidated 
from  age  and  neglect,  sits  back  a hundred  rods  or 
more  from  the  then  State  road.  Fancy  Gap  and 
Kentucky  Turnpike,  which  leads  through  Burke’s 
Garden. 

This  old  building  looks  out  through  a widening 
vista  to  the  towering  heights  of  Rich  Mountain,  com- 
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manding  a view  of  natural  scenery  rarely  equaled, 
and  stands  sentinel  to  mark  a famed  historic  spot  in 
the 'county’s  history. 

Her  father,  Samuel  Tynes,  was  a manufacturer. 
He  owned  a woolen  mill,  a grist  mill,  and  a saw  mill, 
all  located  at  “old”  Rocky  Dell.  The  successful 
operation  of  these  mills  depended  in  no  small  part 
upon  his  unusual  mechanical  skill.  He  came  from  a 
fearless,  fighting  stock,  and,  though  advanced  in 
years,  offered  himself  for  service  in  the  army,  but 
was  rejected.  He  contributed  aid  to  the  cause  when- 
ever possible. 

It  was  late  in  July  of  1863  when  the  quiet  hills  of 
Tazewell  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  marching  feet, 
which  announced  to  the  alarmed  inhabitants  the  ap- 
proach of  Colonel  Toland  and  his  invading  army  that 
rested  in  Perry's  Glade,  on  the  W.  E.  Perry  farm, 
near  Jeffersonville,  then  a village  of  about  five 
hundred  which  is  now  Tazewell. 

There  was  no  fighting  strength  left  in  the  valley, 
and  unprotected  women  and  children  were  filled  with 
terror.  Great  anxiety  prevailed  as  the  news  quickly 
spread  mile  after  mile  and  from  home  to  home. 
Finally  it  reached  the  ears  of  a lithe  young  girl  sitting 
near  a window,  sheltered  by  a vine-clad  trellis,  who 
listened  calmly  to  the  messenger  as  he  told  of  the 
well-laid  plot  of  the  enemy  troops.  She  arose  and 
stealthily  slipped  from  an  old  chest  some  valuable 
papers,  withdrew  through  a rear  door,  saddled  her 
own  bay  mare,  which  was  the  surest  and  fleetest 
horse  in  the  barn,  and  faded  into  the  dusk  of  evening, 
without  the  family’s  knowledge  of  her  intentions. 
Then  started  the  mad  race  for  her  objective,  which 
was  Wytheville. 

The  journey  involved  crossing  five  high  mountains. 
The  whole  region  was  wild  and  rugged  and  infested 
with  bear,  panther,  wolves,  and  other  ferocious  beasts. 

A bridle  path  led  over  only  a part  of  the  route,  and 
her  progress  was  greatly  impeded  by  matted  under- 
growth, tangled  vines,  and  brush.  Her  face  was 
lashed  and  bleeding  from  low-hanging  tree  branches, 
and  her  clothes  were  in  tatters. 

She  rode  through  Burke’s  Garden  under  the  cover 
of  night,  warning  the  villagers  of  the  approaching 
danger,  the  late  Dr.  Caleb  Thompson,  of  Tazewell, 
who  was  a lad,  living  in  Burke’s  Garden  at  that  time, 
related  his  experience  of  having  heard  her  dash  into 
their  yard,  crying:  “The  Yanks  are  coming.”  He, 
being  the  first  to  reach  the  door,  was  just  in  time  to 
recognize  her  as  she  sped  out  of  sight.  The  Thomp- 
son household,  along  with  the  other  women  and 
children  of  the  community,  fled  into  the  mountains, 
remaining  there  two  days  and  nights  with  little  or  no 
food.  In  his  reminiscences  of  the  war,  he  claims 


there  was  no  other  scene  so  indelibly  stamped  on  his 
mind  as  that  of  Miss  Tyne’s  eventful  ride. 

Toland  and  his  army  were  unaware  that  a maiden 
was  pressing  forward  across  country,  spurring  her 
foaming  steed  over  the  dim  moonlit  trail,  having  in 
her  possession  knowledge  of  their  plans  to  destroy  the 
lead  mines,  the  salt  works,  the  town,  and  railway,  and 
make  prisoners  of  the  defenders. 

When  Rocky  Dell  was  twelve  hours  distant,  the 
perilous  ride  had  been  made,  with  only  an  occasional 
halt  on  the  mountain  summits  to  listen  for  pursuers. 

It  was  barely  dawn  when  she  rode  wildly  through 
the  streets  of  Wytheville  with  cries  of  warning,  and 
waving  her  bonnet  as  a flag  to  rally  the  sleepers. 

Response  came  immediately  from  the  half-clad 
populace.  Women  and  children  fled  to  the  hills,  hid- 
ing themselves  among  the  rocks.  An  army  was  hastily 
organised.  Old  men  and  small  boys,  with  primitive 
weapons,  joined  the  defensive  lines  on  the  outskirts  of 
town  to  repel  the  invaders,  which  they  accomplished, 
killing  their  commander.  Colonel  Toland,  capturing 
Major  Powell,  and  routing  their  army. 

She  had  beaten  the  Yankees  by  only  a few  hours, 
but  this  was  margin  enough  to  make  preparations  for 
the  attack.  Had  she  not  given  this  warning,  they 
certainly  would  have  been  taken  into  custody,  and 
no  one  can  tell  definitely  what  punishment  would 
have  been  meted  out.  The  destruction  of  the  source 
of  ammunition  supply  for  the  Southern  army  in  this 
section  and  the  railway  would  have  been  a most  dis- 
heartening blow. 

But,  despite  the  importance  of  her  ride,  her  name, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  never  been  men- 
tioned in  the  annals  of  history.  Just  why  she  has 
never  been  heralded,  nobody  knows,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude.  And  now  for 
a fitting  way  to  pay  tribute  to  her  neglected  memory. 

The  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederacy  should  be 
fluttering  in  the  breeze  to-day  from  a green  mound  in 
old  Jeffersonville  Cemetery,  where  only  a little,  in- 
significant Confederate  cross  marks  the  resting  place 
of  this  heroine,  who  sleeps  beside  her  parents. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  following  her  ride  in 
July,  Miss  Tynes  became  the  wife  of  her  soldier 
sweetheart,  W.  D.  Davidson,  of  Mercer  County,  W. 
Va.,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominerlt  and  esteemed 
citizens  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  having 
served  his  county  in  the  State  legislature  for  a number 
of  years.  By  mutual  consent,  Mr.  Davidson  sleeps 
on  West  Virginia’s  soil,  while  the  body  of  his  wife  was 
laid  to  rest  beneath  the  verdant  sod  of  her  native 
State — Virginia. 

The  late  Captain  A.  J.  Tynes,  one  of  Tazewell 
County’s  gallant  Confederate  soldiers  and  a promi- 
nent citizen,  was  a brother  of  Miss  Molly  Tynes, 
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They  had  a wide  family  connection  throughout  the 
State. 

Molly  Tynes  received  her  education  at  Hollins, 
having  been  a student  there  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  war. 

It  is  rumored  that  a tablet  will  soon  mark  the  old 
homestead  in  Rocky  Dell — may  it  be  so !— in  recogni- 
tion of  the  one  who  dared  her  life  in  defense  of  her 
country.  As  a token  of  appreciation  for  her  patriotism, 
Tazewell,  Saltville,  and  Wytheville  should  pay 
homage  with  a monument  erected  to  her  memory. 


THE  FIRST  WEST  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGNS. 

BY  ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL,  SR.,  FLORENCE,  S.  C. 

A reader  of  war  books  on  these  campaigns  finds  im- 
mense difficulty  in  understanding  them  because  the 
terrain  is  so  confusing  and  the  proper  maps  of  the 
State  which  then  just  began  to  exist  are  so  hard  to  get 
at.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  events 
stand  out  against  their  background  more  plainly. 
Few  readers  take  the  trouble  to  gather  necessary 
maps  for  guidance  as  they  read,  and,  therefore,  much 
of  their  reading  lacks  the  data  needed  for  clear  com- 
prehension. West  Virginia,  a perfect  mass  of  moun- 
tains and  streams,  is  particularly  difficult  ground  for 
distinct  delineation  on  any  map  of  book  size. 

The  key  to  clear  vision  is  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  three  roads  alone  presented  themselves  as 
routes  for  armies,  and  that  these  roads  ran  clear 
across  the  entire  State  from  Federal  to  Confederate 
borders.  The  most  northern  of  these,  which  ran 
from  Winchester,  Va.,  through  Romney,  and  more  or 
less  along  the  north  border  to  Grafton  and  beyond,  we 
will  not  consider,  for  the  Confederates  went  no  farther 
than  Romney,  and  that,  too,  when  the  “First 
Campaigns”  had  ended.  Then,  as  to  the  other  two, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  middle  one  forked  at  a town 
called  Beverly,  and  only  a few  miles  of  the  fork  lead- 
ing to  Parkersburg  was  contended  for.  We  are, 
therefore,  left  to  fix  our  minds  on  two  roads:  one  from 
Pennsylvania  along  the  Tygart’s  Valley  River  toward 
Staunton,  and  the  other  from  Ohio  up  the  Kanawha 
and  New  rivers,  which  are  really  only  one,  to  a point 
in  Virginia  where  it  could  cross  the  divide  and  strike 
the  headwaters  of  the  James.  This  was  the  old  Colo- 
nial Road  of  Virginia  to  its  northwestern  territory. 

All  the  fighting  of  the  first  campaigns  was  along 
these  two  roads.  Northern  armies,  small,  but  much 
larger  than  the  Confederate  ones,  advanced  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  into  the  heart  of  the  State 
before  fighting  really  began.  The  Confederate 
forces  could  not  be  gathered  in  time  to  do  more  than 
check  or  delay  until,  on  the  Tygart,  the  neighborhood 
of  Beverly  was  reached,  and  on  the  Kanawha 


(called  from  here  on  New  River),  Gauley  Town, 
River,  Bridge,  and  Mountain  came  in  sight. 

In  the  region  of  West  Virginia  around  Beverly  all 
mountains  run  in  ridges  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
but,  a little  south  of  Beverly,  Cheat  Mountain  Ridge 
bunches  up  with  some  others,  and  south  of  that  the 
mountains  are  more  single,  or  in  ridges  running  west 
and  even  northwest.  This  is  because  Cheat  Mountain 
is  the  dome  of  the  region,  and  when  the  streams  began 
cutting  the  original  plateau  into  ridges  and  humps, 
some  of  them  ran  to  the  Monongahela  and  Potomac 
on  the  north,  and  some  to  the  Ohio  on  the  west,  even 
as  they  do  to  this  day. 

The  pike  up  Tygart  Valley  does  not  follow  the 
stream  quite  to  the  head,  but  turns  and,  leaving  the 
valley  near  Huttonsville,  cuts  through  eastward  over 
range  after  range  on  its  way  to  Staunton,  climbing 
the  ridges  and  bridging  the  streams,  while  that  up 
Kanawha  and  New  continues  upstream  toward  the 
east  and  southeast.  Now,  since  these  two  streams 
(and  roads)  approach  each  other  near  their  head- 
waters, it  is  easy  to  see  that  Confederate  forces  could 
support  each  other  better  the  nearer  they  drew  to  the 
eastern  border  of  the  State.  The  constant  falling  back 
was  somewhat  induced  by  this  ever-present  thought. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  topography  to  history. 
Virginia  seceded  after  war  had  already  broken  out 
and,  in  order  to  defend  herself,  tried  to  place  troops 
on  all  exposed  routes  across  her  territory.  Kentucky 
declared  neutrality,  and,  therefore,  Virginia  alone 
barred  the  way  of  the  Northern  armies.  Three  ex- 
posed routes  began  where  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
soon  claimed  territory — the  road  up  the  Kanawha, 
that  up  the  Tygart,  and  that  at  Williamsburg,  near 
Harper’s  Ferry,  running  up  the  Shenandoah.  The 
northwest  counties  of  Virginia,  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, seceded  from  Virginia  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
revolution,  without  reference  to  any  constitutional 
matters,  and,  therefore,  the  difficulties  of  Virginia  in 
holding  her  old-time  borders  were  vastly  increased. 
She  must  do  so  amid  an  unfriendly  and  soon  hostile 
people.  But  now  she  had  a double  interest  in  doing 
so — keeping  out  the  Northern  invaders  and  recover- 
ing her  own  territory.  The  Confederacy  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  erelong  troops  from  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  entered  the  field,  and  volunteers  from  West 
Virginia  herself  declared  for  the  old  allegiance.  Even 
with  utmost  effort,  however,  the  number  could  be 
only  small,  for  the  big  battles  were  to  be  fought  else- 
where. As  long  as  Virginia  hoped  to  recover  her  lost 
counties,  she  endeavored  to  do  her  best  there,  but 
when  that  was  found  to  be  almost  impossible,  she 
looked  at  the  matter  from  the  strategic  standpoint, 
and,  seeing  that  those  long  roads  clear  across  the 
State  and  over  such  a terrain  of  stream  and  mountain 
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would  almost  of  themselves  guard  Staunton  and 
Lynchburg,  she  withdrew  nearly  all  her  battalions 
and  placed  only  small  guards  as  near  herself  as  possi- 
ble. 

Country  like  this  part  of  West  Virginia  is  indeed  no 
place  for  large  armies  for  manifest  reasons,  but  when 
forces  are  limited  to  the  nature  of  the  region  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  larger  has  great  advantages. 
It  is  by  division  of  forces  that  results  can  be  obtained. 
Holding,  with  a number  equal  to  the  work,  the 
smaller  enemy,  there  are  fine  opportunities  for 
flankipg  with  the  rest,  when  fogs  and  rains  and  night 
and  adjacent  hills,  streams,  and  mountains  offer 
cover  for  the  movement.  That  splendid  organizer 
and  able,  even  if  slow,  maneuverer,  McClellan, 
Major  General  of  Ohio  State  troops  at  first,  and  then 
Commander  of  the  Department  for  the  United 
States,  undertaking  to  seize  West  Virginia  for  the 
Federals,  determined  to  have  as  large  and  well- 
organized  forces  as  possible,  and,  as  he  always  did, 
took  his  time  about  starting.  His  plan  as  ultimately 
developed  was  to  march,  himself,  up  the  Tygart 
Valley  route  with  strong  forces,  send  a sufficient  force 
under  another  general  by  boats  as  well  as  the  road  up 
the  Kanawha  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley, 
where  navigation  was  blocked  by  the  falls,  fortify  on 
both  courses  and  connect  his  extreme  advance  on 
both  by  a chain  of  posts  at  Weston  (in  center  of 
State),  Bulltown,  Suttonville,  and  Summersville. 
This  would  secure  all  the  hilly,  or,  rather,  less  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  State,  and  leave  only  the  eastern 
and  southern  mountains  to  be  fought  for.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  all  this,  that  is  to  say,  he  and  his  successor, 
Rosecrans.  For  not  only  was  that  line  established 
and  never  again  destroyed,  but  from  it  the  Federals 
advanced  to  gain  and  hold  other  parts,  and,  finally, 
the  whole  of  West  Virginia,  whose  population  became 
very  nearly  solidly  attached  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  struggle.  Virginia  drew  some  very  gallant  troops 
from  her  former  counties,  but  she  could  not  maintain 
an  army  there.  First  of  all,  neither  she  nor  the  Con- 
federacy could  get  the  troops,  and,  secondly,  the 
bases  of  supply  were  too  remote.  Both  sides  testify 
to  the  fact  that  if  the  haul  was  over  one  hundred 
miles,  the  teams  going  and  coming  would  consume  so 
much  of  the  forage  hauled  (some  teams,  of  course, 
hauled  other  things,  but  helped  consume  the  forage) 
that  very  little  was  left.  This  trouble  applied  to 
Southwest  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucl^  also.  The  Confederates  tried  Staunton, 
Monterey,  Huntersville,  and  Lewisburg  as  bases. 
Southwest  Virginia  could  not  furnish  the  supplies, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  was  a great  granary 
for  the  main  army  of  the  Confederacy. 

Virginians  loved  Virginia  so  much  that  a revolt 


from  their  allegiance  on  such  a scale  as  the  whole 
northwestern  section  of  counties  was  not  anticipated. 
General  Lee,  as  soon  as  secession  was  voted  by  the 
Legislature  (and,  of  course,  sometime  before  the 
popular  vote  was  taken  confirming  it),  took  steps  to 
raise  troops  all  over  the  State  to  resist  Lincoln’s  in- 
vasions wherever  they  occurred.  Among  the  routes 
for  invasion  probable  were  the  two  in  the  future  West 
Virginia  before  mentioned.  In  the  last  part  of  April, 
all  through  May  and  June,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
McClellan’s  advance  about  the  9th  of  July,  efforts  to 
enlist,  organize,  and  arm  for  defense  along  these 
routes  went  on.  Loving,  Porterfield,  Heck,  McCaus- 
land,  Tompkins,  Wise,  and  many  others  were  working 
busily  to  get  recruits.  Later  the  Confederacy  assigned 
Garnett,  H.  R.  Jackson,  and  Floyd  to  the  field,  with 
very  meager  troops  and  supplies.  These  last  officers 
were  near  the  field,  but  not  yet  in  it,  when  Porterfield 
was  driven  by  McClellan’s  advance,  under  Colonel 
Kelly,  out  of  Philippi,  and  General  Cox,  whom  Mc- 
Clellan had  assigned  to  the  Kanawha  River  task, 
began  ascending  that  river  in  steamboats  and  by 
roads  on  each  side. 

Taking  the  campaign  on  the  Kanawha  first,  we 
may  say  that  Cox  fought  all  through  the  war  and 
made  a name  for  himself,  and  Wise,  his  Confederate 
opponent,  a prodigy  of  energy  and  valor,  and  with  no 
little  ability,  would  have  done  the  same  but  that  he 
seemed  to  so  many  an  animated  buzz  saw,  with  sound 
and  fury  and  any  number  of  dangerous  teeth.  As  it 
was  Cox’s  policy  to  get  to  the  falls  of  the  river  with- 
out a fight,  and  there  so  fortify  that  there  could  not  be 
any,  he  paddled  and  plowed  upstream  as  quickly  as 
he  could.  Not  so  with  General  Wise;  he  wanted  ac- 
tion. His  force  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Cox; 
but  the  trouble  was  time.  Suppose  McClellan  ad- 
vancing up  Tygart  Valley  should  reach  its  head  and 
send  a brigade  across  country  by  way  of  Weston, 
Bulltown,  etc.,  to  the  Kanawha  Falls,  while  he  was 
holding  Cox  from  ascending  that  far,  then  his  rear 
would  be  reached  decisively.  This  march  across 
actually  happened,  but  Wise  was  then  past  the 
danger  point.  Of  course,  we  can  see  that  the  longer 
Wise  held  Cox  back,  the  more  time  he  gave  McClellan 
to  get  in  his  rear.  Wise,  therefore,  left  one  thousand 
of  his  four  thousand  behind  him  as  a rear  guard,  scat- 
tered along  below  the  falls,  and  with  three  thousand 
went  on  below  Charleston  to  meet  Cox.  Once  or 
twice  he  forced  Cox  to  stop  his  steamers  and  land 
troops,  and  also  there  were  a few  fights.  At  Scary 
Creek,  Wise  gained  a small  victory,  but  only  a part  of 
their  forces  were  involved.  Wise  having  divided  his 
into  three  parts.  Then,  later,  he  drove  Cox’s  advance 
back  on  the  main  body,  but  at  Elk  and  Coal,  Cox 
got  in  the  rear  of  two  of  his  detachments  and  treated 
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them  roughly.  Time  was  now  up,  McClellan  had 
driven  the  Confederates  back  from  Rich  Mountain  in 
Tygart’s  Valley,  and  Rosecrans,  his  successor,  was 
coming  from  Tygart’s  to  Kanawha  Valley,  carrying 
out  the  Federal  plan  of  making  the  better  part  of 
West  Virginia  safe  for  their  cause.  Rosecrans  did  not 
reach  there  for  some  time.  Wise  had  time  to  go  clear 
back  to  Lewisbmg  and  to  start  out  again  under  Floyd 
for  an  attack  on  Cox,  now  at  Gauley  Bridge  above  the 
falls  just  where  the  Gauley  enters  the  Kanawha,  here 
called  New  River.  Floyd,  poor  fellow,  had  quite  a 
task  set  for  him.  There  was  Cox,  his  enemy  proper, 
at  Gauley  Bridge,  with  forces  nearly  equal  to  his  own 
and  Wise’s  combined,  and  entrenched  at  that.  There 
was  Rosecrans  with  three  brigades  coming  on  his 
flank,  and  there  was  just  behind  him  Wise,  the  buzz 
saw,  whirling  in  great  activity,  just  as  ready  to  make 
mincemeat  of  Floyd  as  of  Cox  or  Rosecrans.  At 
least  it  sounds  that  way  as  one  reads  Wise’s  letters 
and  reports  to  Lee  and  Davis.  Both  Floyd  and  Wise 
had  been  governors  of  Virginia.  Wise  would  send  his 
other  troops  to  help  Floyd,  but  his  own  “Legion”  or 
himself?  He  would  as  soon  become  a colonel  on 
Floyd’s  gubernatorial  staff ! He  did  not  say  this,  but 
that  was  his  attitude.  Lee  now  near  (at  Valley 
Mountain,  which  looks  into  Tygart’s)  and  directly 
controlling  both  men,  could  not  smooth  out  the 
situation,  and  finally  Wise  was  sent  to  another  field. 

Yet  Floyd  acted  well  and  gallantly.  With  some 
help  of  Wise’s  troops,  and  some  militia  also,  he  fell  on 
a detached  part  of  Cox’s  force  at  Cross  Lanes,  sur- 
prising, routing,  and  causing  it  great  loss.  Rosecrans 
was  now  very  near,  so  Floyd  entrenched  at  Camifax 
Ferry,  which  crosses  the  Gauley  some  miles  above 
Gauley  Bridge,  and  when  Rosecrans  attacked  with 
his  full  force  of  three  brigades,  repulsed  all  of  the  five 
assaults  until  night.  That  he  did  not  await  attack 
next  day  showed  good  judgment,  for  with  his  weak 
force  he  was  really  in  a predicament.  Instead,  he 
slipped  across  to  the  south  side  and  fell  back  toward 
Lewisburg.  Wise,  for  his  part,  fought  a few  skir- 
mishes and  made  a more  serious  attack  on  Hawk’s 
Nest  on  the  north  side  of  New  River  before  retreating 
to  Sewell’s  Mountain,  where  he  took  a position  which 
he  called  Fort  Defiance  (on  little  Sewell  across  a 
deep  ravine  from  Big  Sewell).  Here,  after  the  Cheat 
Mountain  failure  of  Loring  and  Lee  in  Tygart’s, 
General  Lee  assembled  Floyd’s,  Wise’s,  and  some  of 
Loring’s  troops  and  faced  Rosecrans  over  on  Big 
Sewell  for  eleven  days,  neither  risking  attack  or 
finding  a way  to  flank.  Rosecrans  retired  and  Lee 
turned  over  the  two  commands  to  Loring  and  Floyd 
and  returned  to  Richmond.  Loring  and  his  troops 
soon  joined  the  forces  in  the  Shenandoah,  and  we  find 
him  at  Romney  in  Stonewall  Jackson's  winter 


campaign . Floyd,  even  before  Lee  left,  started  down- 
stream on  the  south  side,  went  as  far  as  Cotton  Hill 
opposite  Rosecrans’  camp  near  Gauley  Bridge,  and 
annoyed  that  general  no  little.  It  took  most  of 
Rosecrans’  troops  to  dislodge  him,  but  there  was  no 
severe  fighting.  Floyd  repulsed  all  attacks,  but  was 
maneuvered  by  larger  forces  away  from  the  point  of 
danger.  He  returned  to  his  base  before  severe 
weather,  and  in  December  was  sent  to  Southwest 
Virginia  to  protect  Dublin  Depot. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  this  campaign  the  initial  op- 
portunities were  all  with  the  Federals — a good  river 
and  plenty  of  boats,  roads  along  each  river  bank  as 
far  as  the  falls,  and  no  great  distance  to  go;  while  the 
Confederates  had  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
transportation  overland . The  forces  being  about  four 
to  three,  Cox  could  meet  all  attacks  in  quick  time 
because  he  could  use  both  sides  of  the  river  and  his 
transports.  At  a few  points  only  he  was  liable  to  em- 
barrassing attack.  The  Confederate  artillery  com- 
prised only  a few  light  guns  and  nothing  like  a fort 
could  be  tried.  Wise,  knowing  the  power  of  McClel- 
lan to  come  in  on  his  rear,  could  not  even  try  to  hold 
them  back,  but  had  to  hope  for  a chance  to  attack  and 
cripple.  As  early  as  July  13,  McClellan  had  driven 
off  Garnett,  had  captured  Pegramat  Rich  Mountain, 
while  as  late  as  the  17th  Cox  was  still  as  low  down  the 
river  as  Scary  Creek.  Wise’s  efforts  must  needs  be 
made  in  feeble  form.  Besides,  Cox  had  troops  coming 
to  join  him  from  the  Guyandotte  on  the  south  and 
also  the  road  from  Ripley  on  the  North,  with  which 
Wise  had  also  to  reckon.  A show  of  resistance  to 
Cox  was  demanded,  but  there  could  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  little  expectation  of  any  great  results.  A 
little  injured,  and  somewhat  delayed,  Cox  reached  his 
objective,  the  head  of  navigation,  and  there  fortified 
beyond  the  power  of  Wise  to  damage  him.  When 
Floyd  came  on  the  field,  he  had  very  few  men  of  his 
own  and  obtained  very  few  more  from  Wise,  who 
kept  his  “legion”  sacred  to  himself,  but  found  some 
militia.  Rosecrans  had  not  yet  come,  but  ever 
threatened  to  do  so,  a very  effective  piece  of  strategy 
to  help  Cox  keep  safe.  At  last  he  came  in  strength, 
and  after  driving  Floyd  over  the  Gauley  (who 
punished  him  severely,  however,  before  crossing,  as 
above  described  he  did  little  more  than  hold  what 
Cox  had  won.  True,  he  took  Cox  with  him  and  went 
to  Big  Sewell  to  look  at  Lee  across  the  ravine,  but 
it  was  not  his  policy  to  occupy  territory  beyond  the 
head  of  navigation,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  drive  Lee 
out  of  the  mountain  section  of  the  forty  counties  soon 
to  be  known  as  West  Virginia. 

Lee  had  now  seen  for  himself  the  whole  situation, 
the  advantages  of  position  open  to  the  Federals  and 
closed  to  the  Confederates  by  reason  of  the  transpor- 
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tation  problem,  the  adverse  sentiment  of  the  people, 
and  the  length  of  road  across  the  mountains  between 
either  the  falls  of  Kanawha  or  the  pass  of  Cheat 
Mountain,  and  the  sensitive  points  of  the  Con- 
federates at  Lynchburg  and  Staunton. 

(Continued  in  May  Number.) 


A SOLDIER  AND  A LETTER. 

(This  paper  was  prepared  by  Miss  Emmeline 
Ruggles,  Second  Vice  President  of  Boston  Chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C.,  and  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Chap- 
ter in  that  northern  city.) 

Francis  Dunbar 
Ruggles  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  Mass., 

August  7,  1837.  He 
was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  December 
13,  1862,  and  buried 
in  Hollywood  Ceme- 
tery, Richmond,  Va. 

He  was  educated 
in  the  public  gram- 
mar and  English 
high  schools  of  Bos- 
ton. At  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  went 
to  New  Orleans  to  enter  into  business  with  his 
uncle  (his  mother’s  brother),  George  W.  Dun- 
bar, a native  of  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  who 
had  established  an  agency  in  the  Southern  city 
for  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  Dunbar 
factoiy  in  Massachusetts. 

He  had  been  in  New  Orleans  three  years  when 
the  war  broke  out.  He  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  South,  and  immediately  enlisted  in  the  first 
company  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  C.  S.  A., 
and  departed  with  it  for  the  seat  of  war.  In  the 
year  and  a half  before  his  death  at  Fredericks- 
burg, he  was  in  every  battle  in  which  his  bat- 
talion had  a part,  and  his  acts  of  bravery  are 
recorded  by  his  colonel,  William  Miller  Owen 
(who  succeeded  Colonel  Walton  in  command),  in 
his  histoiy  of  the  organization.  The  book  bears 
the  title,  “In  Camp  and  Battle  with  the  Washing- 
ton Artillery,”  and  was  published  in  1885.  Of 
one  of  his  earliest  acts  of  valor,  Colonel  Owen 
comments  in  these  words:  “The  Victoria  and  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  have  been  pinned  to 
a soldier’s  breast  for  acts  of  lesser  heroism.”  Col. 
Henry  H.  Baker,  in  his  book,  “Battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg,” published  in  New  Orleans,  1911,  de- 


scribes his  death  upon  the  field,  and  then  sum- 
marizes his  life  in  a brief  paragraph;  “Frank 
Ruggles  was  a handsome  Boston  boy,  a general 
favorite  with  the  men,  for  he  was  as  brave  as  he 
was  gentle  and  kind.  He  came  of  Revolutionary 
stock,  for  his  four  great-grandfathers  were  in  the 
army  of  Washington.”  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler, 
of  William  and  Mary  College,  once  said  of  him: 
“Although  George  Ruggles  was  among  the  found- 
ers of  Virginia,  none  of  his  race  ever  came  to 
Virginia  until  his  descendant,  Francis  Dunbar 
Ruggles,  marched  to  her  defense  in  arms  and  shed 
his  blood  upon  her  soil,  an  event  appropriately 
and  almost  poetically  suggestive  of  the  early  con- 
nection.” 

The  fact  that  it  was  the  guns  of  the  Washington 
Artillery  on  the  heights  which  won  the  victory  at 
Fredericksburg  and  the  vital  value  of  the  work 
done  there  by  the  Louisianians  was  instantly  ac- 
claimed in  Richmond.  The  bodies  of  the  three 
members  of  the  battalion  killed  in  action — Rug- 
gles, Spearing,  and  Falconer — were  placed  in 
metallic  caskets,  their  joint  funeral  held  in  Rich- 
mond being  made  an  occasion  of  public  impor- 
tance. Mr.  Everett,  of  the  first  company,  who 
was  wounded  in  that  battle,  but  able  to  ride  in 
the  procession,  wrote  a description  of  the  event, 
as  follows:  “Through  the  kind  offices  of  friends, 
Frank’s  remains  and  those  of  his  two  comrades 
were  taken  to  Richmond,  where  a large  military 
and  civic  funeral  took  place  on  Sunday,  January 
4,  1863,  their  brother  members  of  the  Artillery 
acting  as  pallbearers,  accompanied  by  detach- 
ments from  the  entire  military  force  of  or  near 
Richmond,  with  muffied  drums  and  music,  fol- 
lowed by  a procession  some  three  miles  in  length 
in  carriages  and  on  foot,  besides  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  who  thronged  the  thoroughfares 
leading  to  the  last  resting  place  of  these  brave 
but  unfortunate  young  men. 

“The  religious  ceremonies  in  the  Monumental 
Church,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Moore  and  others,  were  of 
the  most  impressive  character  and  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  every  one  present.  Governor  Letch- 
er, of  Virginia,  made  appropriate  remarks.” 

Fifty-two  days  before  his  death,  Francis  Rug- 
gles had  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  to  his  father  in  Boston  and  penned 
the  following  letter,  which  conveys  his  feeling 
as  to  the  war  and  his  own  part  therein  much  bet- 
ter than  can  any  words  of  mine.  Mr.  Ruggles  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a charming  girl  of 
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Richmond,  Julia  Gertrude  Gardner,  who  lived 
many  years  after  his  death  and  died  unmarried. 

“On  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Wednesday,  October  22,  1862. 
“To  Henry  B.  Ruggles,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence  Wilde 

& Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Dear  Father:  I avail  myself  to-day  of  an  op- 
portunity which  presents  itself  of  communicating 
with  you  simply  for  the  purpose  of  informing  you 
of  my  good  condition  and  whereabouts,  and  there- 
by relieving  you  of  that  anxiety  which  a father 
would  naturally  feel  when  separated  from  his  son 
by  the  irreparable  breach  which  to-day  divides 
your  country  from  mine — not  with  any  intention 
of  expatiating  upon  the  merits  and  causes  which 
have  produced  this  separation. 

“Alas ! who  would  have  thought  ten  years  ago 
that  this  once  glorious  country  could  have  been 
.reduced  to  its  present  condition;  who  would  have 
for  a moment  supposed  that  any  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, however  momentous,  could  have  been 
produced  to  the  public  mind  that  would  cause 
men  to  take  up  arms,  father  against  son,  and 
brother  against  brother,  thereby  forever  severing 
the  ties,  not  only  of  friendship,  but  of  blood. 
Truly,  the  people  of  the  North  are  bereft  of  rea- 
son, or  a portion  of  them,  at  least.  (Of  course, 
I do  not  know  anything  of  your  sentiments,  and 
even  if  I did,  I should  not  allow  it  to  interfere 
with  my  conduct  or  feelings  toward  you,  whom  I 
shall  ever  honor  and  respect  as  my  parent,  re- 
gardless of  all  national  difficulties.) 

“Many,  doubtless,  with  you,  are  sincere  in  their 
belief  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  but 
with  us,  we  are  a unit  in  the  fixed  conviction  that 
ours  is  a just  and  holy  cause;  and  ‘thrice  armed 
is  he  whose  cause  is  just.’  But  in  saying  this, 
perhaps  I am  overstepping  the  prescribed  limits 
of  my  letter,  so  let  me  direct  my  thoughts  to  other 
subjects. 

“Many  opportunities  have  offered  of  communi- 
cating with  you  before  now,  but  through  returned 
and  paroled  prisoners,  and  I have  felt,  naturally, 
a delicacy  in  going  so  far  as  thus  to  violate  the 
rules  of  war.  I presume  you  have  been  aware  of 
my  enlisting  in  the  army,  for  I wrote  you  just 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  that,  in 
the  event  of  its  becoming  necessary,  I should  not 
hesitate  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  our 
rights. 

“I  volunteered  in  New  Orleans  on  the  27th  day 
of  May,  1861,  and  left  immediately  for  the  seat 
of  war  in  Virginia  with  the  Battalion  of  Washing- 


ton Artillery  commanded  by  Maj.  J.  B.  Walton, 
now  a colonel,  and  soon  will  be  promoted  to 
brigadier  general.  The  battalion  is  composed  of 
four  companies  in  Virginia,  the  first  commanded 
by  Capt.  C.  W.  Squires,  of  which  I am  a member ; 
the  fifth  company  is  in  Kentucky  under  Bragg; 
the  sixth  company  remained  in  New  Orleans  for 
home  protection,  and  was  disbanded  upon  the 
disgraceful  surrender  of  that  beautiful  city  to 
its  present  inhuman  and  beastly  ruler,  Butler.  I 
have  been  in  ten  different  engagements,  including 
the  battles  of  Bull  Run  (Manassas),  Richmond, 
Rappahannock  Station,  Sudley  (or  Manassas  sec- 
ond), and  Sharpsburg,  in  all  of  which  the  pro- 
tecting hand  of  an  Almigthy  God  has  been 
stretched  over  me  and  preserved  me  with  but  a 
single  scratch  from  the  deadly  missiles  of  an  in- 
vading, treacherous,  and  relentless  foe.  While  my 
companions  have  fallen  on  either  side  of  me,  I 
have  been  protected,  thanks  to  an  overruling 
Providence,  to  whose  wisdom  and  law  I submit 
myself  in  all  future  efforts  to  defend  our  soil  and 
maintain  our  independence. 

“I  am  mustered  in  ‘for  the  war,’  be  it  long  or 
short,  and  although  several  opportunities  offer  to 
become  relieved  of  active  military  duties  and  to 
change  my  position  from  the  field,  I refuse  them 
all  and  will  continue  so  to  do.  Having  enlisted 
for  the  war,  I am  determined  to  fight  it  out  so 
long  as  the  present  principles  are  maintained. 
My  heart  is  in  this  holy  cause,  in  this  grand 
struggle  for  independence,  and  when  it  shall  have 
been  achieved,  none  will  retire  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  home  with  a more  firm  conviction  of 
having  done  his  whole  duty  to  his  God,  his  coun- 
try, his  neighbor,  and  himself  than  I;  and  I look 
forward  to  a lifetime  of  happiness  when  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Southern  Confederacy  shall  be 
achieved.  And  God  grant  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  is  my  daily  prayer! 

“I  am  enjoying  perfect  health,  and  only  trust 
this  may  find  you  the  same.  We  are  sumptuously 
fed  and  comfortably  clothed,  notwithstanding  re- 
ports in  Northern  journals  to  the  contrary.  I re- 
gret being  obliged  to  go  through  a long,  tedious 
and  inactive  winter,  and  am  in  hopes  McClellan 
may  be  induced  to  advance  upon  us ; think  we  are 
quite  well  prepared  for  him! 

“I  have  sought  in  vain  among  captured  pris- 
oners for  some  person  whom  I knew  or  had 
heard  of  in  the  North;  would  like  very  much  to 
converse  with  some  one.  I receive  letters  regu- 
larly from  New  Orleans.  At  last  accounts,  G.  W. 
D.  and  F.  D.  and  families  were  quite  well — of 
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course,  much  depressed  mentally.  Suppose  they 
will  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  but  it  will  only  be  forced 
upon  them. 

“To  any  of  my  former  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances who  may  inquire  after  me,  please  remem- 
ber me  as  a ‘rebel.’ 

“Trusting  and  praying  that  God  may  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  fanatics  of  the  North  to  a true 
view  of  their  condition  and  intentions,  that  their 
ears  may  be  opened  to  the  popular  voice  of  the 
South,  which  only  asks  of  them  their  right  to  be 
let  alone  and  allowed  to  depart  from  a Union 
which  is  no  longer  a Union,  in  peace, 

“I  remain,  your  son 

Frances  Dunbar  Ruggles.” 


A FAITHFUL  SLAVE. 

BY  MRS.  M.  H.  WEEDEN,  HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

About  1834,  a little  negro  boy  was  offered  for 
sale  on  the  street  of  Florence,  Ala.,  having  no 
home  or  relatives,  and  he  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Patton,  who  had  recently  married  and 
begun  housekeeping  in  the  (then)  village  of 
Florence.  This  boy  was  Edmond  Patton,  known 
by  all  the  old  citizens  of  that  place  as  the  house- 
man, gardener,  carriage  driver,  and  the  invalua- 
ble help  in  the  large  residence  and  extensive 
grounds  of  “Sweet  Water,”  the  home  of  Mr.  Pat- 
ton. There  were  sons  in  the  family  with  whom 
Ed  grew  up  and,  having  the  training  of  the  two 
elder  sons,  he  was  playmate  and  protector,  with 
close  association.  He  was  truthful  and  reliable 
and  well  trained  in  household  work. 

Mr.  Patton  was  a member  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  during  several  winters,  his  health  not  being 
good,  he  took  Ed  with  him  to  Montgomery.  Ed 
frequently  would  listen  from  the  gallery  to  dis- 
cussion of  representatives  and  senators,  and  it 
was  very  amusing  to  hear  his  version  of  matters 
discussed.  His  devotion  to  “Marster”  was  very 
pathetic,  especially  during  the  War  between  the 
States.  Mr.  Patton  having  been  a Confederate 
Commissioner,  and  with  three  sons  in  the  army, 
Ed  feared  some  harm  from  the  Federals.  When 
they  came  in  numbers  into  the  home  to  rob  and 
plunder,  he  kept  near  his  master’s  side.  Particu- 
larly when  they  came  at  night,  Ed  would  over- 
shadow his  master,  and  Pm  sure  would  have  re- 
pulsed any  insult  or  injury  with  his  life. 

Ed  never  left  this  home  until  Mr.  Patton  gave 
him  twenty-five  acres  of  the  plantation,  with  a 
comfortable  house  of  six  rooms,  for  his  faithful- 


ness in  service  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  years.  He 
made  himself  a truck  garden  and  mar- 
keted fruits,  vegetables,  fowls,  etc.  He  had  his 
bank  account  and  was  respected  by  merchant  and 
banker.  When  his  health  failed,  for  weeks  the 
family  he  served  and  loved  ministered  to  his  com- 
fort daily.  The  day  before  he  died,  he  said  to  me, 
“I  called  the  names  of  each  one  of  the  children 
last  night,  and  wanted  to  see  them  before  I go” 
(referring  to  the  Patton  children).  Over  his 
head  hung  a large  oil  portrait  of  his  master,  and 
so,  in  life  and  in  death,  the  strong  tie  between 
master  and  slave  was  never  broken.  Through  the 
many  changes  of  that  time,  he  held  the  implicit 
confidence  and  love  of  all  the  family.  His  funeral 
was  held  in  his  home,  and  the  daughters  of  Mr. 
Patton  and  the  grandchildren  stood  around  his 
casket  and  sang,  “Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul” ; and 
he  was  buried  by  the  side  of  the  wife  of  his  heart, 
who  was  the  “Mammy”  of  the  children. 

Well  could  the  word  “Faithful”  be  put  on  his 
tomb  as  he  rests. 


FOUGHT  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Col.  Arthur  Grabowskii,  a Polish  count,  who 
capie  to  America  because  he  disliked  army  life 
and  then  spent  fifty  years  in  military  service,  and 
who  became  officer  in  charge  of  supplies  for  the 
Confederate  army,  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years. 

Born  in  Russia  in  1836,  the  son  of  Count  and 
Countess  Frederick  Grabowskii,  of  Poland,  Col- 
onel Grabowskii  was  educated  in  the  Russian  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Agriculture  in  Potsdam,  Prussia.  De- 
ciding he  preferred  the  then  pioneer  America  to 
the  army,  he  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  twenty  and  started  teaching  in  Roanoke  Col- 
lege. 

From  there  he  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Mili- 
tary College,  and  remained  until  the  beginning 
of  the  War  between  the  States,  when  he  went  to 
South  Carolina  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  the 
1st  South  Carolina  Regiment.  He  participated 
in  the  first  engagement  of  the  war,  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter,  and  fought  throughout  the 
struggle.  He  advanced  rapidly  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  during  the  last  few  months  of  fight- 
ing he  was  with  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  as  officer  in 
charge  of  supplies. 

After  the  war  he  went  to  New  York  and  soon 
became  commandant  at  Worcester,  later  going  to 
(Continued  on  page  166.) 
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“Again  a parting  sail  we  see, 

Another  boat  has  left  the  shore; 

As  kind  a soul  on  board  has  she 
As  ever  left  the  land  before; 

And  as  her  onward  course  she  bends — 
Sit  closer,  friends.” 


Capt.  J.  C.  Huchingson. 

A useful  life,  extending  over  a period  of  more  than 
ninety-two  years,  came  to  a close  with  the  death 
of  Capt.  J.  C.  Huchingsou,  on  January  10,  at  Hico, 
Tex.  Known  locally  as  the  “Father  of  Hico,”  he 
went  about  his  duties  up  to  within  a few  weeks  of 
his  death,  and  his  familiar  face  has  been  greatly 
missed.  He  had  been  a newspaper  agent  there  for 
almost  thirty  years. 

Bom  November  7,  1837,  near  Little  Rock,  he 
fought  in  the  War  between  the  States  on  the  South- 
ern side,  attaining  the  rank  of  captain.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  married  Miss  Mattie  Clem- 
ents, near  Magnolia,  Ark.,  and  took  his  bride  to 
Texas  in  an  ox  wagon,  while  he  walked  and  drove  the 
oxen.  To  this  union  were  born  eight  children,  a 
son  and  two  daughters  only  surviving  him.  Besides 
his  own  children.  Captain  Huchingson  reared  seven- 
teen orphan  children.  He  is  also  survived  by  two 
brothers. 

In  1881,  when  the  railroad  went  to  Hico,  Captain 
Huchingson  went  with  it,  taking  wifh  him  from 
“Old”  Hico  four  rooms  of  the  dwelling  in  which  he 
died.  He  erected  the  first  mercantile  building  in 
Hico,  and  occupied  it  as  Hico’s  first  merchant. 

Captain  Huchingson  was  a Democrat,  a pro- 
hibitionist, and  a charter  member  of  the  Hico  Blue 
Lodge,  No.  477,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  having  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  this  lodge  in  January,  1877. 
He  was  a faithful  worker  in  the  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  he  had  been  a member  for  fifty-six  years.  He 
was  twice  mayor  of  Hico,  and  at  various  times  a 
member  of  both  the  city  council  and  the  board  of 
education. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  burial  was  in  the  Hico  Cemetery,  with 
members  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  as  pallbearers. 


Francis  M.  Ashcraft. 

Francis  Marion  Ashcraft,  of  Reynoldsville,  W.  Va., 
probably  the  last  in  his  section  of  the  phantom  gray- 
clad  cavalry  of  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  died  on  Febm- 
ary  10,  aged  eighty-nine  years. 

“Major”  Ashcraft,  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  went  from  his  home  on 
Little  Bingamon  to  Monterey,  Va.,  and  was  among 
the  first  soldiers  mustered  into  the  famous  cavalry 
brigade,  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  fought 
throughout  the  conflict.  He  took  part  in  practically 
all  major  campaigns  of  the  war,  and  often  recalled 
the  hushed  murmurs  of  terror  on  the  field  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  as  word  seeped  through  the  ranks  that 
Jackson  had  fallen. 

It  was  in  this  battle  that  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  spent  eighteen  months  in  the  Federal  prison  at 
Camp  Chase.  He  was  finally  included  in  an  ex- 
change and  resumed  activities  with  the  Confederate 
army  under  the  direct  command  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  He  was  among  the  shattered  Southern  army 
which  surrendered  at  Appommattox. 

He  had  married  Miss  Laura  A.  Armstead,  of 
Monterey,  just  before  his  enlistment.  Following  the 
war,  he  lived  at  Monterey  until  1876,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Harrison  County,  near  Lost  Creek,  where 
he  lived  until  a few  years  ago.  He  had  lived  at 
Reynoldsville  for  several  years. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  three  grandchildren,  eight 
great-grandchildren,  and  one  great-great-grandchild. 

G.  C.  Tiller. 

On  February  19,  1930,  at  Bethany,  La.,  in  the 
home  in  which  he  was  born  and . had  ever  lived. 
Comrade  G.  C.  Tiller  passed  to  his  just  reward,  and 
is  now  bivouacking  in  the  great  camp  of  comrades  of 
the  gray. 

He  was  born  in  1847,  served  in  the  War  between 
the  States,  in  Company  D,  Willis’  Regiment,  Texas 
Cavalry,  and  was  an  active  member  of  W.  P.  Lane 
Camp,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  of  Marshall, 
Tex.,  and  will  ever  be  missed  from  their  ranks. 

He  had  been  a consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  since  1860,  and  served  as  a steward  for 
many  years  in  Mt.  Zion  Church,  close  to  his  home, 
and  in  this  churchyard  his  body  was  interred.  In 
passing  the  community  sorrows  for  one  who  was  a 
good  neighbor  and  a kind  friend. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
the  Lodge  of  Carthage,  Tex.,  officiated  at  the 
funeral. 

[Ruth  Evans  Moore,  Assistant  Adjutant,  W.  P. 
Lane  Camp,  No.  612,  Marshall,  Tex.] 
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Col.  Leroy  Archer. 

After  a lingering  illness,  Col.  Leroy  Archer  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Wollaston,  Mass.,  on  February 
1,  1930,  within  a few  months  of  his  eighty-sixth  birth- 
day. Impressive  fun- 
eral services  were  con- 
ducted at  Quincy,  and 
lovely  flowers  were 
tributes  from  his  many 
friends. 

Colonel  Archer  was 
an  honorary  member 
of  the  Boston  Chapter, 

United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  and 
many  members  at- 
tended the  funeral  to 
do  him  honor  and  rev- 
erence. He  was  born 
June  1, 1844,  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  and  enlisted  as  a private  in  Company 
A,  41st  Virginia  Infantry,  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in 
July,  1861,  serving  until  General  Lee’s  surrender. 
He  was  wounded  at  Fort  Stedman  and  was  in  the 
hospital  for  several  months.  His  death  releases  a 
brave  soul,  dear  to  all  who  knew  and  honored  him  for 
his  many  fine  personal  qualities. 

T.  J.  Welch 

Taps  has  sounded  for  the  passing  of  a brave  and 
loyal  Confederate  soldier,  Thomas  Jefferson  Welch, 
who  died  at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  on  January  16,  1930, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  He  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  in  Company  G,  1st  Tennessee  Confederate 
Cavalry,  Capt.  J.  W.  Irwin,  and  made  a true  and 
faithful  soldier  to  the  surrender. 

Mr.  Welch  was  a successful  business  man,  closely 
allied  with  the  commercial  life  of  this  section  for 
fifty  years.  He  was  a merchant  and  also  manager  of 
large  farming  interests;  was  county  registrar  from 
1870  to  1878,  and  Circuit  Court  Clerk;  later  he  was 
postmaster  at  Savannah.  For  a number  of  years, 
and  until  his  death,  he  served  in  an  advisory  way 
as  director  of  the  Citizen’s  Bank  of  Savannah. 

A long,  useful  life  has  ended.  A genial,  generous 
man,  quick  to  respond  to  all  calls  for  charity,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  community,  and  his 
many  friends  will  miss  his  genial  companionship. 
Surviving  him  are  four  sons,  one  sister,  a half  sister, 
and  three  half  brothers,  all  of  Savannah.  His  twin 
brother,  D.  A.  Welch,  preceded  him  to  the  grave 
five  years  ago,  and  another  brother,  W.  J.  Welch, 
died  in  December,  1929. 

Shiloh  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  has  lost  a generous  friend. 

[Miss  N.  M.  Sevier,  President.] 


R.  S.  McKinney 

Richard  S.  McKinney,  who  died  recently  at  the 
Confederate  Home  in  Higginsville,  Mo.,  was  a resi- 
dent of  Mexico,  Mo.,  for  many  years,  and  his  body 
was  taken  back  there  and  laid  beside  the  beloved  wife 
in  Elmwood  Cemetery. 

Richard  Shanks  McKinney  was  born  in  Callaway 
County,  Mo.,  March  31,  1845,  his  parents  being 
early  settlers  of  Missouri  and  natives  of  Kentucky. 
His  father,  William  Whitley  McKinney,  was  a son 
of  Esther  Whitley,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Kentucky,  as  is  recorded  on  her  monument  in 
Auxvassee  Church,  a daughter  of  Col.  William 
Whitley,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
in  the  War  of  1812.  His  mother  was  Susan  Fisher, 
born  in  1820,  the  same  year  in  which  her  future 
husband  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Missouri. 

Richard  McKinney  was  educated  at  Richland 
Academy,  Callaway  County,  and  in  1861  he  enlisted 
at  Independence,  in  Quantrell’s  cavalry  command, 
with  which  he  served  on  scouting  duty,  until  it  dis- 
banded in  the  winter  of  1861,  when  he  joined  Colonel 
Porter  in  North  Missouri  and  fought  at  Kirksville 
and  Moore’s  Mill.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  he  went  to 
Yellville,  Ark.,  and  joined  the  main  army.  His 
company  was  dismounted  at  Mulberry  and  re- 
organized as  infantry  in  the  regiment  of  Col.  J.  B. 
Clark,  which  was  attached  to  Roan’s  Brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  in  1862,  and  afterwards 
became  a part  of  the  brigade  of  Gen.  D.  M.  Frost, 
subsequently  commanded  by  Col.  John  B.  Clark. 
The  brigade  was  a part  of  Parson’s  Missouri  division 
of  infantry,  and  did  gallant  service  on  many  historic- 
battle  fields.  He  was  one  of  the  two  men  in  his 
company  known  as  the  “choice  file,’’  for  uniform 
good  conduct,  excellence  in  drill,  and  soldierly  bear- 
ing. His  command  was  surrendered  at  Shreveport, 
June  5,  1865,  and  paroled  at  Alexandria  by  Gen. 
E.  R.  S.  Canby. 

After  his  return  home,  young  McKinney  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  but  later  engaged  in  railroad 
surveying  for  several  years.  Farming  also  occupied 
him  until  1884,  when  he  made  his  home  at  Mexico, 
where  he  served  as  street  commissioner  and  county 
surveyor. 

He  was  a charter  member  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  here,  and  served  as  adjutant  and 
Commander  of  Camp  Jackson  for  many  years.  In 
1872  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nannie  L.  Bryan,  and 
is  survived  by  four  daughters . 

[Joe  Lee  Bomar,  Mexico,  Mo.] 
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Charles  R.  Woolwine. 

Charles  Rollin  Woolwine,  a son  of  Philip  and 
Harriet  Snider  Woolwine,  was  born  in  Christians- 
burg,  Va.,  July  2, 1844,  and  died  at  Blacksburg,  Va., 
January  10,  1930. 

He  was  a student  at  the  old  Academy  in  Chris- 
tiansburg,  and  when  the  War  between  the  States 
came  on,  he  went  out  in  Company  F,  14th  Virginia 
Cavalry,  commanded  by  General  McCausland.  He 
endured  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  Southern 
soldier  with  courage  and  fortitude,  ever  responsive 
to  calls  of  duty  and  facing  danger.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  father’s  home,  made  desolate  by 
the  ravages  of  war  and  death.  He  soon  became 
active  in  the  reconstruction  work  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  elements  in  his  neighborhood  as  well  as  in 
the  material  work,  where  he  joined  in  helping  his 
father  provide  for  the  family.  In  1868,  he  married 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hoge,  daughter  of  Moses  Howe 
Hoge,  and  their  home  was  a sanctuary  of  peace  and 
16ve.  Six  children  came  to  bless  them.  They  lived 
to  celebrate  their  -sixty-first  anniversary,  and  the 
family  altar  remained  established  to  the  end.  His 
devotion  to  the  companion  of  his  life,  and  her  love, 
faith,  and  loyalty  to  him,  aiding  and  inspiring  him  to 
all  good  work,  was  rare  and  beautiful. 

Comrade  Woolwine  taught  in  the  State  schools  for 
thirty-three  years,  teaching  not  only  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools,  but  higher  ideals  of  pure,  true  living 
and  spiritual  growth.  He  organized  more  Sunday 
schools  in  Montgomery  County,  Va.,  than  any  other 
man,  and  he  helped  to  establish  several  Churches. 

The  spirit  of  youth  was  his  even  into  age.  On  his 
eighty-first  birthday  he  said  the  figures  were  back- 
wards, he  felt  eighteen.  He  loved  his  old  comrades 
and  they  loved  him;  with  him  old  friendships  never 
waned,  but  seemed  to  grow  and  strengthen  with  the 
years.  He  was  Commander  of  the  Preston-Evans 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  in  Blacksburg,  Va.,  also  of  the 
Hamilton-Wade  Camp  of  Christiansbiirg. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Babb. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1929,  Comrade  D.  W. 
Babb  answered  to  the  last  roll  call.  He  was  born  on 
October  12,  1841,  hence  was  eighty-eight  years  old. 
On  December  17, 1867,  he  was  most  happily  married 
to  Miss  Mattie  Atkins,  a devout  Christian  woman, 
always  in  hearty  S5rmpathy  and  helpfulness  in  his 
beloved  work.  He  was  converted  early  in  life,  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In 
1872,  he  was  called  to  preach,  joined  the  North 
Mississippi  Conference,  served  various  charges  most 
acceptably  for  fifty-two  years,  and  was  super- 
annuated at  his  own  request  in  1924,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years. 


Comrade  Babb  joined  the  Confederate  army  in 
July,  1863,  and  was  assigned  to  Company  B,  6th 
Mississippi  Cavalry  and  served  till  the  close  of  the 
war  under  the  leadership  of  General  Forrest.  In  the 
early  part  of  1864,  he  was  elected  captain  of  his 
company,  and  a braver  officer  never  drew  sword. 

Captain  Babb  was  a man  of  fine  mind  and  a most 
remarkable  memory.  He  sleeps  beside  his  wife  in  the 
old  family  burying  ground,  a few  miles  from  Corinth, 
Miss.  So  a great  and  good  man  has  “passed  over  the 
river,”  a great  man  because  he  was  a wonderfully 
good  man.  Scores  who  knew  him  best  greatly  mourn 
his  departure. 

[M.  Byrnes,  Commander;  L.  W.  Worsham,  Adju- 
tant, A.  S.  Johnson  Camp,  1116,  U.  C.  V.,  Corinth, 
Miss.] 

Tennessee  Comrades. 

The  following  deaths  were  reported  by  Capt. 
P.  P.  Pullen,  of  Paris,  Tenn.,  as  of  his  “comrades 
and  good  friends” : 

The  final  summons  came  to  George  H.  Wynns, 
at  his  home  in  Paris,  Tenn.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years.  Funeral  services  were  conducted  from  the 
Christian  Church,  of  which  he  was  a member. 

George  Henry  Wynns  was  born  in  Henry  County, 
September  15,  1841,  the  son  of  Thomas  Wynns,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mary  Randall,  of 
Tennessee.  When  the  War  between  the  States  came 
on  in  1861,  he  answered  the  call  of  the  Southland, 
enlisting.  May  20,  in  the  old  5th  Tennessee  Infantry, 
which  was  organized  in  Paris.  His  death  leaves  only 
one  known  survivor  of  that  organization,  J.  Polk 
Peeples,  aged  Paris  citizen,  who  enlisted  on  the  same 
date  and  served  throughout  the  four  years  of  the 
war  with  him.  The  two  were  taken  prisoners  to- 
gether in  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  in  1863,  and 
were  confined  for  a year  in  the  Federal  prison  at 
Rock  Island,  111.  From  there  they  were  sent  to 
Richmond  and  exchanged.  They  returned  to  their 
regiment,  but  were  not  permitted  to  serve  in  the 
lines,  and  so  were  discharged.  They  left  Richmond 
a few  days  before  the  final  blockade,  and  reached 
home  just  as  the  war  ended  at  Appomattox. 

James  W.  Sanders  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years,  at  his  home  near  Camden,  December  26, 1929. 
He  had  been  a lifelong  Democrat  and  served  as  night 
watchman  of  the  capitol  under  the  administration 
of  Governors  Benton  McMillin  and  M.  R.  Patterson. 
“Uncle  Jim,”  as  he  was  known,  was  a member  of 
Forrest’s  Cavalry,  and  took  a great  interest  in  all 
the  reunions  of  the  Confederate  soldiers. 

He  was  buried  at  Camden  Cemetery  after  services 
at  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  he  was  a devoted 
attendant  until  his  infirmities  kept  him  away.  He 
is  survived  by  one  daughter  and  three  brothers. 
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Capt.  R.  N.  Provine, 

On  December  11,  1929,  Capt.  Robert  Neely 
Provine,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  highly 
respected  citizens  of  Calhoun  County,  Miss.,  de- 
parted this  life.  He  was  born  eighty-nine  years  ago, 
March  17,  1840,  near  the  spot  where  he  died,  in  the 
Cole's  Creek  community,  and  had  lived  on  the  same 
farm  all  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  On  November  1, 
1860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nancy  Goyen,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  the 
county.  A large  family,  of  six  sons  and  a daughter, 
was  reared  by  this  splendid  couple,  all  of  whom  be- 
came distinguished  citizens. 

Captain  Provine  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  sixties  and  was 
in  many  of  the  hard-fought  battles  of  the  Southern 
army.  He  was  a member  of  Company  F,  29th 
Mississippi  Regiment,  Walthall's  Division.  He 
made  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  his  command. 
True  and  loyal  always  to  the  cause  of  the  South. 
He  was  also  loyal  and  true  in  his  life  as  a citizen. 
He  held  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  his  county. 
He  was  at  one  time  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature  from  Calhoun  County.  He 
was  also  a practical  and  successful  farmer.  He  came 
out  of  the  war  penniless,  but  by  hard  work  and 
careful  management,  he  amassed  a modest  fortune, 
consisting  mainly  of  his  vast  acres  of  land  in  Calhoun 
and  Grenada  Counties.  He  was  active  in  body  and 
mind  unto  the  end,  looking  after  his  large  farm  in 
person  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Many  years  ago  he  united  with  the  Shiloh  Baptist 
Church,  where  he  was  a loved  and  useful  member 
until  death  called  him  hence.  When  the  final  hour 
came  he  was  ready  to  answer  to  the  “last  roll 
call,"  and  his  body  was  carried  to  the  Shiloh  Ceme- 
tery and  tenderly  laid  to  rest  beside  his  beloved 
companion,  there  to  await  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

[By  R.  L.  Breland,  Coffeeville,  Miss.] 

James  A.  Thomas. 

On  the  8th  day  of  October,  1929,  James  Allen 
Thomas  answered  the  last  roll  call.  He  was  born  in 
Coosa  County,  Ala.,  April  12,  1843,  the  son  of 
William  and  Lena  Phillips  Thomas.  When  ten  years 
of  age  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Neshoba  County, 
Miss.,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  long  and  useful 
life.  Early  in  the  War  between  the  States,  he  joined 
Company  K,  5th  Mississippi  Regiment.  His  com- 
pany was  known  as  the  Scotland  Guards,  and  served 
during  the  remainder  of  that  bloody  struggle.  He 
was  in  many  of  the  hard-fought  battles  in  Georgia 


and  Tennessee,  and  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  came  back  to  his  home 
and  settled  down  on  the  farm.  In  1865  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Brantley.  Three  children 
were  born  to  this  union,  two  daughters  and  a son, 
his  wife  dying  in  1873,  he  married  again.  Miss 
Mary  C.  Henry,  and  nine  children  were  born  to 
them,  seven  daughters  and  two  sons.  This  wife 
preceded  him  to  the  grave  by  one  year. 

Comrade  Thomas  was  a successful  farmer  and 
accumulated  a sufficient  amount  of  property  for  his 
old  age.  He  was  honest  and  true  to  all  the  duties 
of  life.  He  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  a 
deacon,  and  faithful  to  all  phases  of  the  work.  He 
lived  at  Neshoba,  Miss.,  for  many  years  before  his 
death,  and  his  boy  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Neshoba  Baptist  Church,  where  it  awaits  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just.  He  was  a good,  true  man,  loved, 
honored  and  respected  by  all. 

[By  R.  L.  Breland,  Coffeeville,  Miss.] 


In  Memoriam:  Mrs.  Mary  Hays  Jones. 

“To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die." 

Mrs.  Mary  Hays  Jones  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on 
November  10,  1929,  at  her  home  “Blenheim  Cot- 
tage" Baddock  Heights,  Md.,  aged  eighty  years. 

She  was  a charter  member  and  Life  Historian  of 
E.  V.  White  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and  is  worthy  of 
special  recognition  and  appreciation,  not  only  for 
her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  but  for  her 
labors  in  the  accumulation  of  materials  and  the 
preservation  of  records  designed  to  aid  in  the  per- 
petuation and  diffusion  of  historic  truth ; she  was  also 
a member  of  the  Monocacy  Confederate  Memorial 
Association,  being  instrumental  in  organizing  that 
body  on  June  3,  1907,  and  she  served  on  several 
committees  in  the  general  organization. 

The  strong  spiritual  side  of  her  nature  is  evident 
in  that  a number  of  years  ago  she  was  made  “Chaplain 
for  Life"  of  Maryland  Division,  U.  D.  C.  Truly, 
her  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Confederate  cause 
entered  into  the  very  fiber  of  her  life.  While  we 
shall  miss  her  presence  and  her  ever-responsive 
personality,  character  survives,  goodness  lives,  love 
is  immortal. 

Beside  her  husband  she  is  resting  in  beautiful 
Monocacy  Cemetery,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Memorial 
Chapel,  which  is  a monument  to  her  love  for  the 

U.  D.  C. 

There  is  no  death  for  such  a life  and  her  beautiful 
service  will  live  eternally  in  that  better  land. 
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All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  Official  Editor,  Sandersville,  Ga. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. — 
Since  several  Divisions  will  be  holding  their  annual 
conventions  in  May,  we  think  it  advisable  to  again 
call  your  attention  to  the  Referendum  relating  to 
the  proposed  contribution  of  $50,000  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  toward  the  purchase 
of  Stratford,  Lee’s  ancestral  home.  According  to 
the  by-laws  of  this  organization  (Art.  VII,  Sec.  6), 
this  proposition  must  be  submitted  for  ratification 
or  rejection  to  Divisions,  and  Chapters  where  there 
are  no  Divisions.  We  ask  that  you  consider  and 
vote  upon  this  at  your  next  convention,  that  final 
action  may  be  taken  at  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annual 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  November 
18-22. 

Our  two  Hostess  Chapters,  the  Fanny  Patton,  No. 
1699,  Mrs.  Frank  Cline,  President,  and  the  Ashe- 
ville No.  104,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  President,  in  co- 
operation with  the  President  of  the  Division,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  McKee,  are  planning  to  make  this  an  out- 
standing convention.  Asheville  is  an  ideal  con- 
vention city,  with  every  facility  for  entertaining,  a 
natural  setting  unrivalled  for  beauty,  and,  being 
centrally  located,  offers  many  inducements  for  a 
large  attendance,  aside  from  our  deep  interest  in, 
and  love  for  the  “causes  that  need  assistance.”  We 
hope  you  will  begin,  even  now,  to  make  your  plans 
to  attend. 

Since  our  convention  in  Biloxi,  a new  field  of  serv- 
ice has  been  opened  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, into  which  we  have  freely  entered.  In 
December,  your  President-General  received  from 
the  Quartermaster  General,  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  a long  list  of  names  of  Confederate 
soldiers  for  whom  that  Department  had  received 
requests  for  headstones,  asking  our  cooperation  in 
verifying  the  records  of  these  soldiers.  We  realized 
fully  the  great  work  involved  in  this  request,  but 
felt  that,  aside  from  our  desire  to  secure  the  head- 


stones for  the  graves  of  our  soldiers,  the  War  Depart- 
ment merited  the  cooperation  of  this  organization 
because  of  the  great  assistance  rendered  us  in  es- 
tablishing the  records  of  our  Daughters.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Registrar  General  advised  that  her  office 
would  not  need  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Reference,  except  in  rare  instances,  since  the  War 
Department  had  thus  far  furnished  the  information 
she  desired  for  the  membership  application  blanks, 
thus  releasing  the  Department  of  Reference  for  the 
work  of  verifying  the  records  of  Confederate  soldiers. 

Other  lists  from  the  War  Department  have  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Poindexter, 
Chairman  Department  of  Reference,  has  responded 
loyally  and  enthusiastically  to  this  new  work,  carry- 
ing it  forward  in  a very  splendid  and  capable  way, 
and  writes  that  she  “finds  great  joy  in  the  service.” 
The  Quartermaster  General  has  acceded  to  our  re- 
quest to  submit  future  lists  to  us  in  triplicate,  with 
records  arranged  by  States,  thus  saving  this  office 
that  work  and  expense  which  has  devolved  upon  it 
for  the  past  three  months.  We  have  sent  three  lists, 
so  arranged,  to  Division  Presidents,  also  to  the 
various  State  Commissioners  and  Departments  of 
History  and  Archives,  with  the  following  letter: 

“Department  of  History  and  Archives: 

“My  Dear  Sir:  We  have  been  asked  by  the 
Quartermaster  General,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
verify  the  military  records  of  the  following  Con- 
federate soldiers,  for  whom  applications  have  been 
made  to  the  United  States  Government  for  grave 
headstones. 

“We  write  to  ask,  First:  that  you  please  send,  in 
triplicate,  any  records  which  you  may  have  of  the 
following  soldiers  to  Mrs.  R.  H.  Poindexter,  Chair- 
man, Reference  Department,  U.  D.  C.,  2001  Acklen 
Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Second:  that  you  refer 
to  your  Pension  Commissioner  any  records  which 
you  cannot  verify  and  ask  that  he  communicate  to 
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Mrs.  Poindexter  any  information  which  his  Depart- 
ment can  supply. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
these  requests,  I am, 

Yoims  cordially, 

Elizabeth  B.  Bashinsky, 
President  General,  U.  D.  C. 

Failing  to  secure  verification  from  these  sources, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Reference  will 
seek  information  from  that  Department  and  through 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  which  will  carry  a list 
each  month.  Members  are  urged  to  cooperate  by 
assisting  Mrs.  Poindexter  in  securing  proof  of  Con- 
federate service,  without  which  the  stones  will  not 
be  provided. 

In  a recent  letter  submitting  a blue  print  of  these 
headstones.  Brigadier  General  H.  F.  Rethers  writes: 

“Before  adopting  this  or  any  other  type,  this 
office  will  be  pleased  to  receive  such  criticisms  and 
suggestions  as  you  may  care  to  make  relative  to  the 
stone.  The  cross  as  indicated  represents  the  Con- 
federate Cross  of  Honor  and  is  being  placed  on  the 
stones  so  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
those  used  for  Union  soldiers,  which  contain  a shield. 

“The  stones  will  be  made  of  marble  and  will  be 
of  equal  size  and  quality  as  those  used  for  the  graves 
of  Union  veterans. 

“A  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated  in  order  that 
a definite  decision  may  be  made  relative  to  the  type 
to  be  adopted.” 

The  Registrar  General  reports  a great  increase  in 
the  number  of  correct  applications  submitted  to  her. 
During  the  past  month,  papers  sent  by  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  have  been 
100%  perfect.  From  time  to  time,  we  will  include 
mention  of  these  100%  Divisions  in  our  letters. 
That  “their  tribe  may  increase,”  and  as  an  incentive 
for  greater  effort,  and  in  recognition  of  faithful 
service,  a prize  of  $10.00  is  offered  to  that  Division 
Registrar  who  submits  the  greatest  number  of 
correct  application  papers  from  December  1,  1929, 
to  November  1,  1930. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  Chairman  Department  of 
Records,  has  advised  that  this  Department  will  close 
in  October.  Again,  we  urge  each  Division  and 
Chapter  officer  to  see  that  every  member  of  her 
Division  and  Chapter  is  properly  recorded.  This 
office  is  maintained  at  great  expense  to  the  organi- 
zation and  demands  much  of  time,  thought,  and 
strength  on  the  part  of  its  Chairman,  who  has  de- 
voted more  than  three  years  to  that  service.  Will 
you  not,  by  your  cooperation,  make  it  possible  for 
her  to  finish  the  work  within  the  time  limitation? 
It  would  require  but  little  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
Chapter  Registrar  to  enable  the  Chairman  of  this 


Department  to  complete  this  most  important  work 
in  the  well-ordered  way,  for  the  realization  of  which 
she  has  so  faithfully  directed  her  effort. 

The  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  veterans. 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  and  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association  will  convene  in 
Biloxi,  June  3.  Members  of  this  organization  who 
expect  to  attend,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  many, 
are  urged  to  secure  their  pink  identification  certifi- 
cates entitling  them  to  reduced  railroad  fare,  of  their 
respective  Division  Presidents,  or  from  Walter  L. 
Hopkins,  Adjutant  in  Chief,  S.  C.  V.,  609-13  Law 
Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

For  five  years  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  No.  519, 
Columbus,  0.,  has  held  memorial  service  for  the 
2,260  Confederate  soldiers  buried  in  Camp  Chase 
Cemetery,  Columbus,  Ohio.  These' services  will  be 
held  June  7.  Chapters  are  urged  to  send  contri- 
butions, money  or  flowers,  that  they  may  have  a 
part  in  this  expression  of  love  and  memory  of  these 
soldiers,  over  whose  graves  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Chapter  keeps  tender  watch. 

With  sadness  we  record  the  death  of  Gen.  K. 
M.  VanZandt,  at  his  home  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
on  March  19.  General  VanZandt  was  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  1918-21,  and  none  who 
has  held  that  exalted  position  was  more  honored 
or  beloved.  He  had  served  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trust  of  the  Confederate  Veteran 
since  1914,  and  was  always  vitally  interested  in 
this  magazine.  His  passing  means  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  truest  friends  and  strongest  supporters. 

Year  by  year  the  Angel  of  Death  is  garnering 
these  brave,  spirited,  noble  heroes. 

“They  are  passing,  that  noble  army. 

They  pass  to  meet  their  Lord, 

And  a voice  within  me  whispers. 

They  but  march  to  their  reward.” 

Faithfully,  Elizabeth  Burford  Bashinsky. 


PORTRAIT  OF  GEN.  R.  E.  LEE. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  President 
General,  U.  D.  C.,  to  have  charge  of  placing  a por- 
trait of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  as  Superintendent  in 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  desires  to  secure  a 
three-quarter  or  full  length  photograph  of  General 
Lee  made  at  this  time,  1852-1855.  The  uniform  would 
be  that  of  a lieutenant  colonel  of  cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 
The  photographs  now  on  hand  give  only  the  bust.  The 
portrait  will  be  three-quarter  length.  Anyone  hav- 
ing a photograph  as  described  will  kindly  communi- 
cate with  the  Chairman  of  the  Portrait  Committee. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  Chatham,  Va. 
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UN  MOT  ICI  EST  BIEN. 

BY  MRS.  J.  J.  HARRIS,  OFFICIAL  EDITOR. 

Your  editor  again  requests  division  publicity.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  space  is  so  limited,  so  she 
is  asking  that  division  editors  condense  their  news 
as  much  as  possible.  Please  do  not  send  newspaper 
clippings,  which  have  to  be  rewritten.  It  is  urgently 
requested  that  all  publicity  be  typed  to  insure 
quicker  publication.  Publicity  will  appear  in  the 
order  of  its  receipt.  It  is  your  editor’s  wish  to  serve 
you  to  the  best  of  her  ability  and  to  give  every 
State  the  same  recognition  on  the  official  page. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

California. — The  passing  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Douglass,  Past  Division  President  and  Past  Division 
Historian,  is  a grievous  loss  to  the  California  Division. 
A memorial  service  held  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter, 
of  which  she  was  a member.  Past  President  and 
President  Emeritus,  attested  to  the  great  esteem  in 
which  she  was  held.  Realizing  the  urgent  need,  Mrs. 
Douglass  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Confederate  Veteran  Home  ia 
California,  and  contributed  generously  to  its  support. 

In  commemoration  of  the  birthday  anniversaries 
of  Gens.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  the 
Chapters  of  Los  Angeles  County  held  their  annual 
Southern  luncheon  on  January  18,  at  the  Ambas- 
sador Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  several  hundred  Chapter 
members  and  guest  being  in  attendance.  The 
Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  of  which  Mrs.  Helena  T. 
Riche  is  President,  was  the  hostess  Chapter  for  the 
occasion.  The  chief  speaker  of  the  day  was  David 
Ward  Griffith,  who  related  briefly  his  reasons  for 
making  the  well-known  picture,  “The  Birth  of  a 
Nation.”  Mr.  Griffith  also  spoke  of  his  ambition 
to  produce  another  photoplay  depicting  the  “Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Confederacy,”  and  described  certain 
scenes  which  he  planned  to  embody  in  this  pro- 
duction. Maj.  James  Hobson  spoke  on  the  life  of 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Other  interesting  speakers  were 
Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Commander  Pacific  Division, 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  and  Lee  Shippey, 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  A group  of  songs 
was  sung  by  Laurence  Lambert  of  the  American 
Light  Opera  Company.  The  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter 
presented  Crosses  of  Service  to  James  S.  Doak, 
Thirty-fourth  Division,  and  to  F.  Clark  Jacobs, 
Naval  Aviation. 

In  appreciation  of  their  having  presented,  last 
year,  the  splendid  oil  portrait  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High  School  of  Long  Beach, 
the  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  Chapter,  of  that  place,  was 


invited  to  attend,  as  guests  of  honor,  an  address 
given  at  the  school,  on  January  22,  by  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo,  whose  subject  was  the  characteristics  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  audience  numbered  nearly 
two  thousand  students. 

[Erna  Ferrell,  Grabe  Director.] 

Maryland. — The  James  R.  Wheeler  Chapter  cele- 
brated the  birthdays  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson, 
at  the  home  of  its  President,  Mrs.  Adelbert  Warren 
Mears.  The  historian.  Miss  Naomi  Hawkins,  read 
an  article  on  the  “Life  and  Character  of  General 
Lee.” 

A Cross  of  Service  was  presented  to  George 
Dobbins  Sutton,  a decendant  of  Lieut.  John  William 
Sutton,  Jr.,  of  Fleet’s  Battery,  Virginia  Artillery, 
Confederate  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Barrett,  president  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Bank,  presented  to  the  Chapter  a large 
Confederate  battle  flag,  and  on  a plate  is  engraved, 
“Given  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank  in  Memory  of 
James  R.  Wheeler.” 

Among  the  guests  present  were  Mrs.  J.  J.  Forbes 
Shaw,  President  of  the  Maryland  Division;  Miss 
Sally  Washington  Maupin,  First  Vice  President; 
Mrs.  Norris  Harris,  Treasurer;  and  Miss  Grace  F. 
Eddins,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

A program  of  Southern  songs  was  rendered  by  Miss 
Margaret  Gordon. 

[Mrs.  Mattie  Riggs  Orrick,  Division  Editor.] 

West  Virginia. — McNeill  Chapter,  of  Keyser, 
celebrated  General  Lee’s  birthday  by  holding  its 
first  bestowal  of  Crosses  of  Military  Service,  three 
Crosses  being  given  to  veterans  of  the  World  War. 

The  impressive  ceremony  took  place  in  the  South- 
ern Methodist  Church  in  the  presence  of  a large 
audience.  The  procession  into  the  church  was  led 
by  the  one  remaining  Confederate  veteran  in  the 
town,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Baker,  who  will  be  ninety-two 
years  old  in  May. 

On  Washington’s  Birthday,  the  Chapter  held  a 
social  meeting  at  the  home  of  a member,  four  mem- 
bers acting  as  hostesses.  A splendid  program  on 
George  Washington  was  given  and  a pleasant  social 
hour  followed. 

This  year  the  Chapter  is  making  every  third  meet- 
ing a social  one,  with  four  hostesses,  and  the  plan 
is  meeting  with  great  success. 


A CORRECTION. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Hunt,  Chair- 
man of  Education  Committee,  U.  D.  C.,  given  in  the 
Minutes  of  Biloxi  Convention  as  Columbia,  S.  C., 
is  Columbia,  Mo.,  1327  Wilson  Avenue. 
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THE  MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY 
SCHOLARSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

The  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Scholarship  had 
its  inception  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Monument  Fund  by  the  same  name  in  1924,  and 
was  begun  with  $141,07,  the  balance  left  from  the 
money  pledged  to  the  $5,000  for  said  monument  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  following  recommendation  was  carried  at 
the  general  convention  in  Savannah,  Ga.  (see  page 
229,  of  the  1924  Minutes) : “ That  the  interest  ac- 
cruing and  the  amount  collected  over  $5,000  be 
used  as  the  foundation  for  a Scholarship  to  Mat- 
thew Fontaine  Maury,  the  college  to  be  named 
later.” 

In  1926,  the  interest  had  reached  $579.96,  which 
was  to  be  augmented  until  it  became  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  intended.  When  St.  Johns  College  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  was  selected.  Dr.  Gerry,  president, 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  Scholarship  award 
in  his  college  by  remitting  $500  a year  for  the  ex- 
pense of  a student,  to  be  selected  by  the  Committee 
(Continued  on  page  166.) 

i^istarical  lF)tartmrnt.  1.  S.  C 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  MAY,  1930. 

Sketch  of  John  Cabell  Breckinridge,  and  his  address  on 
“The  Rights  of  a Citizen.” 

Brief  Sketch  of  Theodore  O’Hara,  and  reading  of  “The 
Bivouac  of  the  Dead.” 

Excerpts  from  “Origin  of  the  Late  War,”  by  Albert  Taylor 
Bledsoe. 

Reading:  “ Morgan’s  War  Song”  (Basil  W.  Duke). 


C.  OF  C.  TOPICS  FOR  MAY,  1930. 

Reading:  Selection  from  Confederate  Veteran. 

Questions  10  and  11  of  Dr.  Tyler’s  “Confederate  Cate- 
chism.” 

Reading:  “Somebody’s  Darling”  (Library  Southern  Litera- 
ture, Vol.  XIV).  

To  U.  D.  C.  Chapter  Historians'  By  this  time,  every  Chapter 
should  have  in  hand  the  annual  bulletin,  or  folder,  issued  by 
the  Historical  Department,  U.  D.  C.  These  were  mailed  out 
early  in  Februaty,  and  should  be  constantly  studied  and 
followed.  A number  of  questions  which  are  constantly  being 
asked  are  answered  therein,  particularly  the  query,  “Where 
can  we  secure  U.  D.  C.  bookplates?” 

In  a little  list  of  admonitions,  originally  begun  by  Miss 
Mildred  Rutherford,  there  is  one  which  should  be,  “Do  not 
refer  to  Confederates  as  Rebels,  even  in  fun.”  An  error  of  the 
printer  is  evident  in  the  bulletin,  as  the  important  part  of 
this  sentence  is  lacking.  Contestants  for  General  prizes  are 
asked  to  note  the  additions  in  the  rules. 

Faithfully  yours,  Marion  Salley. 


C.  OF  C.  Prizes. 

Robert  H.  Ricks  Banner. — To  the  C.  of  C, Chapter 
sending  in  the  best  all-around  report. 

Grace  Clare  Taylor  Loving  Cup. — To  the  C.  of  C. 
Chapter  registering  the  largest  number  of  new  mem- 
bers during  the  year. 

Anna  Flagg  Harvey  Loving  Cup. — To  the  Division 
Director  who  registers  the  largest  number  of  new 
members  during  the  yfear. 

Florence  Goalder  Faris  Medal. — To  the  Division 
Director  who  registers  the  second  largest  number 
of  new  members  during  the  year. 

Mrs.  W . S.  Coleman  Loving  Cup. — To  the  Chapter 
Director  who  places  in  school  libraries  the  largest 
number  of  books  on  Confederate  history,  to  be  used 
as  supplemental  reading. 

Ten  Dollars — Offered  by  Mrs.  P.  H.  P.  Lane  to 
the  Division  Director  who  sends  in  the  largest 
number  of  correct  applications. 

Mollie  Day  Daffan  Loving  Cup. — Offered  by  Miss 
Katie  Daffan,  as  a memorial  to  her  mother,  to  the 
member  of  the  C.  of  C.  who  performs  the  most 
unselfish,  individual  service  to  a Confederate  vet- 
eran, or  widow  of  a Confederate  soldier. 

Ten  Dollars. — Offered  by  Miss  Mary  D Carter, 
to  the  Division  Director  sending  in  the  largest 
number  of  orders  for  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler’s  “Con- 
federate Catechism.” 

Essays 

To  be  written  by  Children  of  the  Confederacy: 

Churchill  Loving  Cup. — For  the  best  essay  on  “The 
Right  of  Secession. 

Ten  Dollars. — Offered  by  Miss  Mary  D.  Carter,  for 
the  best  essay  or  paper  on  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler’s 
“ Confederate  Catechism.” 

Five  Dollars. — Offered  by  Mrs.  Bennett  D.  Bell,  for 
the  best  essay  on  “Mammy  in  Old  Plantation  Days.” 
Preference  will  be  given  to  paper  containing  incidents 
which  have  never  been  in  print.  Contestants  will 
give  authorities  quoted. 

Helena  Miller  Medal. — Offered  by  Mrs.  Harry  W. 
Eckhardt,  in  memory  of  her  mother,  for  the  best 
essay  on  “Stonewall  Jackson.” 


U.  D.  C.  PRIZES. 

The  following  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  list  of  U.  D.  C.  prizes  as  given  in  the 
Veteran  for  March : 

Ten  Dollars. — Offered  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashin- 
sky,  to  the  Division  Registrar,  or  Registrar  of 
Chapter  where  there  is  no  Division,  who  submits 
to  the  Registrar  General  the  largest  number  of 
correct  membership  applications. 
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Confeberateb  Soutbecn  /Iftemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording  Secretary  General 

7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La, 

Mrs.  Lamar  Lipscomb Historian  General 

• Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  CoiAAnv...  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinbv National  Organizer 

Atlanta.  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Mrs.  J.  F.  Weinmana 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida  -Gainesville.., Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky— Bowling  Green Mrs.  Chenault 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri— St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee— Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road.  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 


THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL’S  MESSAGE. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  Lest  you  should  face  dis- 
appointment in  securing  reservations  for  the  re- 
union and  our  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention,  you  are 
urged  to.  secure  rooms  at  as  early  date  as  possible. 
The  Buena  Vista  Hotel  is  headquarters.  Be  sure 
to  bring  written  reports,  and  come  prepared  to 
elect  officers,  as  this  is  election  year. 

Our  Memorial  Day. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  the  women  of  the 
South  have  reverently  turned  back  the  pages  of 
memory  while  gathering  the  first  flowers  of 
spring  and  renewed  their  sacred  vows,  and  with 
reverent  spirit  gathered  around  the  bivouac  of 
the  dead  to  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  match- 
less heroes  who  went  forth  to  battle  for  what  they 
knew  to  be  a just  cause,  and  who  sacrificed  their 
all  on  the  altars  of  the  Southland.  As  we  knelt 
at  evening  prayers  and  learned  the  lessons  of  Di- 
vine guidance,  of  patriotic  devotion,  so,  too,  was 
learned  lessons  of  loyalty  to  duty  and  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  cause  for  which  all  suffered,  bowing 
together  to  the  final  Divine  decree.  Strengthening 
with  the  years,  the  lessons  learned,  the  responsi- 
bilities bequeathed  to  us,  have  become  more  sa- 
cred, more  binding.  So  shall  we  carry  on,  bear- 
ing ever  in  mind  that  trust  which  is  our  “bounden 
duty  and  service,”  to  leave  inviolate  to  those 
whose  love  of  and  for  our  dear  Southland  would 
hold  aloft  all  that  is  truest,  all  that  is  so  vital  a 
part  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  which  is  our  her- 
itage. Let  us  plan  more  broadly  than  ever  be- 
fore to  make  of  this  coming  Memorial  Day  the 
most  splendid  tribute  of  love  and  loyalty,  and  to 


place  yet  higher  upon  the  records  of  time  a page 
written  so  deep  in  the  hearts  of  this  people  as 
to  be  outstanding  in  its  devotion  to  our  beloved 
dead.  Every  grass-covered  mound  demands  that 
we  pledge  anew  to  carry  on  that  they  who  sacri- 
ficed all  save  honor  should  not  be  forgotten,  but 
should  hold  in  the  inner  shrine  of  our  hearts  each 
year  a place  of  deeper  affection  and  appreciation. 

Soon  for  each  of  us  comes  the  summons,  “Twi- 
light and  evening  star,  and  one  clear  call  for  me.” 
May  we  work  while  ’tis  day  in  making  more  stead- 
fast the  ties  that  bind  us  together,  and  may  this 
year  find  the  true  spirit  of  the  Memorial  Women 
more  alert,  more  ready  for  the  call  of  duty,  with 
growing  desire  to  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of 
the  hour  in  greater  honor  and  in  greater  power  in 
transmitting  to  those  who  shall  follow  us  the  les- 
sons learned  with  childish  lips  from  the  sainted 
Southern  mother,  who  worked  while  she  prayed, 
through  the  long  day  and  oftentimes  far  into  the 
night,  that  the  home  fires  be  kept  burning  and  the 
loved  ones  at  the  front  might  share  the  supplies, 
meager  though  they  were.  No  Spartan  mother 
served  more  faithfully,  nor  can  history  record 
more  dauntless  courage. 

Memorial  Day  at  Johnson’s  Island. 

Again  it  is  our  privilege  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  Mrs.  Albert  Sidney  Porter,  State  President, 
Ohio  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  in  paying  tribute  in  flow- 
ers to  the  noble  band  of  martyrs  who  fell  victims 
to  the  exigencies  of  war  and  yielded  up  their  lives 
as  prisoners  on  the  bleak  shores  of  Johnson’s 
Island,  Ohio. 

At  considerable  expense  and  sacrifice,  the  splen- 
did band  of  ten  members  constituting  the  U.  D.  C. 
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Chapter  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  charter  a small  boat 
necessary  to  make  the  trip  to  the  Island  that  rises 
out  of  Lake  Erie,  and  not  distant  from  Chicago. 
Here  these  noble,  patriotic  women  lend  themselves 
to  clearing  the  grounds,  putting  the  graves  in  or- 
der, and  decorating  them,  following  the  sweetly 
solemn  hour  of  memorial  exercises,  thus  proclaim- 
ing to  the  world  anew  our  loyalty  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  they  gave  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  their  country.  A contribution  of  Southern 
moss,  evergreens,  hardy  flowers,  or  money,  sent 
to  Mrs.  Runner,  President  of  this  splendid  band 
of  loyal  women  at  Sandusky,  is  requested  from 
every  Association  which  can  respond  to  this  most 
wmrthy  appeal,  and  it  will  bring  the  happiness  of 
having  been  a part  in  paying  fitting  honors  on  our 
day  of  memories,  our  Memorial  Day.  Send  early 
enough  to  reach  Sandusky  in  ample  time. 

* * 

The  passing  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Chenault,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  on  February  23,  means  a great  loss  to 
our  Association,  for  she  held  a prominent  place 
as  Kentucky  State  President  C.  S.  M.  A.,  and  was 
exceptionally  noted  for  her  loyalty  and  love  for 
the  South  in  all  its  interests.  Death  came  after 
a long  and  painful  illness. 

* * 

The  President  General  will  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions sent  to  her  regarding  plans  for  the  C.  S. 
M.  A.  convention  program,  and  is  happy  to  an- 
nounce her  return  from  a most  beneficial  stay  in 
Florida’s  tropical  sunshine. 

With  abiding  appreciation,  ever  faithfully 
yours,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson. 


THE  MONTH  OF  REMEMBRANCE. 

BY  MARY  CARTER  WINTER. 

April,  the  Month  of  Remembrance,  has  come 
again,  and  with  it  the  flowers  of  spring  and  the 
beauty  of  new  verdure. 

From  the  cold,  black  prison  of  winter’s  barren- 
ness has  sprung  leaf  and  bud,  and  now  a wealth 
of  blossoms  await  the  honor  of  bedecking  the 
graves  of  the  Confederate  dead. 

The  heroic  dead!  How  the  phrase  stirs  the 
heart.  Pride  springs  anew.  The  soul  is  uplifted 
with  a consciousness  of  the  valor  of  untold  ages. 
Like  a fleeting  panorama  across  some  vast  screen, 
the  mind  sees  vaguely  the  procession  of  the  centu- 
ries, in  which  move  the  figures  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  proved  that  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind is  above  the  plane  of  grossness  and  of  per- 
ishability. We  feel  the  heritage  of  unnumbered 


heroes  crowding  down  the  years  to  remind  us  that 
we  are  one  with  them,  begging  us  to  add  our 
valor  to  the  greatness  of  the  ages.  We  see  clos- 
est to  us  the  gray  figures  of  the  soldiers  who  gave 
new  honor  to  the  standards  of  combat;  and  who, 
in  passing,  have  left  to  their  descendants  an  ex- 
ample that  should  inspire  us  all  to  a greater  pa- 
triotism than  we  have  ever  known. 

As  we  stand  above  the  graves  of  our  Confed- 
erate dead,  let  us  lose  the  idea  of  death  in  the  idea 
of  glory,  and  let  us  give  to  the  few  remaining 
veterans  hot  a sense  of  the  imminence  of  the 
grave,  but  a feeling  of  victory  and  achievement 
that  will  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  centuries. 
It  has  been  so  long  since  the  glow  of  battle 
warmed  the  blood  in  their  old  veins ; so  long  since 
their  loyal  hearts  thrilled  to  the  tocsin  call  of 
home  and  country;  so  long  since  they  wrested 
triumph  from  defeat.  The  years  have  been  many 
and  they  are  tired  perhaps,  and  maybe  their  feet 
hesitate  a little  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  jour- 
ney toward  eternity.  It  is  better  far  that  they 
forget  the  strangeness  of  that  road  which  lies  be- 
yond the  gates  of  death  and  that  they  feel  only 
the  love  that  we  can  give  them  and  a renewed 
sense  of  their  undying  fame. 

Bring  your  blossoms,  0 children  of  the  South, 
and  lay  them  on  the  graves  of  your  dead.  With 
your  own  fingers  weave  garlands  of  brightness 
and  of  memorial  green.  With  laurel  and  myrtle 
crown  the  white  shafts  that  pierce  the  blue  of 
heaven,  proclaiming  the  unstained  valor  of  the 
heroic  dead;  and  as  you  lay  these  blossoms  and 
these  garlands  in  memory  of  the  dead,  pray  that 
in  your  own  hearts  and  souls  memory  may  never 
die.  And  from  the  stories  of  the  past  gather  a 
new  courage  and  a new  inspiration.  Give  it  to 
your  children  and  your  children’s  children  that 
their  names  may  be  emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of 
history  because  they  are  patriots,  ready  to  die  for 
their  country’s  sake;  and  readier  still  to  combat 
the  insidious  forces  that  strike  at  a nation’s  heart 
in  times  of  peace. 

It  is  April  now  in  Georgia,  the  Month  of  Re- 
membrance. May  all  of  us  remember  not  only 
the  heroes  of  the  sixties,  but  the  land  they  loved, 
its  needs  to-day,  that  we  may  search  our  souls  to 
see  if  we  are  giving  the  best  that  is  in  us  to  the 
nation  that  is  calling  for  patriots  and  heroes  to- 
day just  as  much  as  it  called  for  patriots  and 
heroes  in  the  troublous  times  that  are  past.  Let 
us  serve,  as  our  fathers  served,  in  the  name  of 
truth  and  honor,  that  greatness  may  endure  both 
in  ourselves  and  in  the  nation. 
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Sons  of  Confeberate  VDeterans 


John  Ashley  Jones,  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

Col.  Richard  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Inspector  in  Chief 

Henderson  Hallman,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  a.  J.  Crowell,  Charlotte,  N.  C Surgeon  in  Chief 

Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Judge  Ed  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  Seagle,  New  York  City Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Chairman Atlanta,  Ga. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Col.  Charles  T.  Norman Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Paul Washington,  N.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History  and 

Textbooks Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Ray  Price,  Manassas  Battle  Field Shreveport,  La 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond,  Va.  . Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Walter  W.  Ra  ney,  McCrory Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago.  . .Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  1318  U Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

tlARRY  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis. . Missouri 

George  A.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville North  Carolina 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego..  . California 

D.  A.  Spivey,  Conway South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls Texas 

David  L.  Pulliam,  Richmond Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


GENERAL  INTERESTS,  S.  C.  V. 

Second  Call  for  Camp  Dues. 

Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Adjutant  in  Chief,  S.  C.  V., 
requests  that  if  your  Camp  has  not  elected  officers  for 
1930  you  will  please  see  that  it  does  so  at  once  and 
that  a list  of  the  officers  and  members  be  sent  to  his 
office  immediately,  with  remittance,  so  the  members 
of  your  Camp  can  receive  the  Official  1930  Member- 
ship cards. 

The  slogan  for  1930  is  “Every  Member  Get  a 
Member.”  There  are  thousands  of  persons  who 
would  be  glad  to  join  the  organization  if  the  matter 
were  brought  to  their  attention,  and  there  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Confederation  who  cannot  secure  a 
new  member  by  giving  ten  minutes  of  his  time  to 
this  worthy  object. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  each  Camp  immediately 
put  on  a campaign  to  increase  its  membership.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  Camps  appoint  a special 
committee  of  three  to  five,  to  be  known  as  the  New 
Membership  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
new  members. 

Tribute  by  Commander  in  Chief  John  Ashley 
Jones  at  Memorial  Exercises  for 
William  Ambrose  Wright. 

There  is  no  one  that  I know  of,  whether  they  are 
with  us  to-day  or  have  passed  on  to  their  reward, 
that  I would  rather  do  honor  to,  both  personally 
and  as  the  head  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
than  to  William  Ambrose  Wright,  for  I know  of 


no  man  who  has  lived  in  Georgia  who  has  done 
more  for  this  State,  both  spiritually  and  materially, 
than  has  this  dear,  departed  friend. 

It  is  almost  prophetic  that  his  birthday  should  be 
the  same  day  on  which  his  great  leader,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  first  saw  the  light,  for  there  were  many  things 
in  common  in  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  the  life  of  these 
two  men. 

Each  of  them,  without  a moment’s  hesitation, 
answered  the  call  of  his  native  State  when  it  was 
threatened  with  invasion.  Each  of  them  gave  his 
full  service  in  this  cause,  and  each  of  them  when  this 
terrible  war  was  over  entered  at  once  upon  the  labor 
of  building  up  again  his  section  and  encouraging  the 
young  men  of  that  section  to  take  their  rightful  place 
in  this  country.  Each  of  them  during  those  dark 
days  that  followed  the  war-^the  so-called  Recon- 
struction Period — labored  in  the  fullest  degree  to 
bring  back  his  State  to  its  rightful  position.  No  one 
ever  heard  William  Ambrose  Wright  complain,  nor 
did  he  ask  help  of  anyone.  Though  terribly  wounded 
and  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  his  right  leg,  he 
launched  himself  into  business  life  to  make  his  own 
living  and  a living  for  those  who  were  dependent 
upon  him. 

Upon  this  monument  standing  here  of  the  great 
Ben  Hill,  of  Georgia,  is  engraved  one  of  Ben  Hill’s 
finest  sentiments:  “He  who  saves  his  country  saves 
himself,  saves  all  things,  and  all  things  saved  do  bless 
him.  He  who  lets  his  country  die  lets  all  things  die, 
dies  himself  ignobly,  and  all  things,  dying,  curse  him.” 
William  Ambrose  Wright  was  certainly  one  of  those 
men  who  gave  himself  fully  and  absolutely  to  the 
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saving  of  his  country,  both  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
later  in  the  walks  of  civil  life.  He  is  certainly  one  of 
those  of  whom  we  can  say — 

"The  knightliest  of  a knightly  race 
Who,  since  the  days  of  old. 

Have  kept  the  lamp  of  chivalry 
Alight  in  hearts  of  gold.” 

Unintentional  Omission. 

Commander  in  Chief  Jones  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Veteran  there 
was  a news  article  in  the  Sons’  Department,  calling 
for  the  payment  of  Camp  dues,  etc.  In  this  article 
the  editor  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  Reunion  Con- 
vention would  be  held  by  Confederate  Veterans  and 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  further  that  those 
attending  would  be  the  veterans,  the  Sons,  and  their 
"Official  Ladies.”  The  editor  did  not  mention  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  and 
it  seems  that  some  members  of  that  organization 
have  felt  that  we  slighted  them.  This  was  not  the 
case  by  any  manner  of  means.  The  editor  was  not 
attempting  to  designate  those  organizations  that 
meet  at  this  time,  but  only  was  seeking  to  show  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Confederate  Veterans’  reunion 
the  Sons  also  held  their  reunion,  and  that  the  Sons 
must  send  in  their  membership  dues  and  get  in  good 
standing  in  order  to  enjoy  the  many  delightful 
features  of  the  reunion;  and  he  did  not  think  for 
a moment  that  anyone  would  feel  that  he  was 
leaving  out  the  Ladies  of  the  Memorial  Association. 

The  Southern  Confederated  Memorial  Association 
is  the  oldest  of  the  Confederate  organizations.  The 
first  one  was  formed  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1886,  and 
it  was  many  years  before  the  other  Confederate 
organizations  came  into  existence.  The  article  was 
intended  only  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans  to  the  reunion  and  what 
they  must  do  in  order  to  be  ready  for  it. 

In  Memoriam 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  fifty-five,  district  sales  manager 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  died  on 
February  17,  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  following  an 
illness  of  several  months. 

Born  in  Powhatan  County,  Va.,  in  April,  1875,  he 
was  the  fourth  Edward  Fisher  in  a direct  line. 

Mr.  Fisher  became  affiliated  with  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  at  the  time  of  its  incorpora- 
tion in  1901,  having  previously  been  connected  with 
the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works.  He  served  as 
company  manager  at  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  factories;  as  foreign  representative  in 
London,  South  Africa,  and  as  district  sales  manager 


of  the  St.  Louis  territory,  which  comprises  eight 
States,  from  1922  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Although  a comparative  newcomer  to  St.  Louis, 
he  became  prominent  in  the  civic  and  social  affairs  of 
that  city.  He  served  as  vice  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Rotary  Club,  vice  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Traffic  Club,  as  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club,  State  Commander 
of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  past  Com- 
mander of  Sterling  Price  Camp  No.  145,  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans;  and  was  a member  of  the 
vestry  of  St.  Michael  and  George’s  Church,  Park- 
view  Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Missouri 
Athletic  Association,  Bellerive  Country  Club,  City 
Club,  Scottish  Rite  Club,  Moolah  Temple,  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  St.  Louis  En- 
gineers’ Club,  the  Sugar  Tree  Club,  the  Louisville 
Country  Club,  and  the  Pendennis  Club  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  Andrews  and  of  Lewis  Ginter  Lodge  of  the 
Masonic  order  at  Richmond,  Va. 

At  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  where  he  lived 
two  years,  he  founded  the  country’s  first  Rotary 
Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  one  son,  Edward  C. 
Fisher,  Jr.,  and  a daughter.  Miss  Elizabeth  Fisher. 


The  following  comes  from  Dr.  Ralph  P.  Cunning- 
ham, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  ordering  subscription 
to  the  Veteran:  "I  happened  to  see  a copy  of  this 
interesting  publication  through  the  courtesy  of  State 
Senator  Hale,  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  an  honorary 
member  of  A.  P.  Hill  Camp  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  and 
find  it  of  great  interest.  Though  I am  by  birth  and 
feeling  a New  Englander,  and  although  many  of  my 
people  fought  in  the  Union  army,  I have  always  been 
deeply  interested  in  accounts  from  the  Southern  side. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  there  never  existed  a finer 
army  than  that  of  Northern  Virginia  under  Gen.  R. 
E.  Lee,  both  as  to  its  officers  and  its  men.  I hope 
some  day  soon  to  be  in  Richmond  and  to  meet  some 
of  the  few  that  are  left.  And  that  does  not  mean 
that  I do  not  honor  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
How  in  the  world  it  survived  General  McClellan, 
‘Joe’  Hooker,  and  General  Burnside,  and  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  I never  could  understand.” 


Comrade  George  Q.  Peyton,  of  Rapidan,  Va., 
wishes  to  add  to  his  article  on  “Pegram’s  Brigade  at 
Fredericksburg,”  appearing  in  the  Veteran  for  Feb- 
ruary, a mention  of  " the  boy  who  carried  the  flag  of 
the  13th  Virginia  over  the  breastworks,  James  Kirk, 
of  Culpeper,  Va.,  who  belonged  to  the  Culpeper 
Militia  Men.” 
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THE  MAURY  SCHOLARSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  161.)' 

on  Education,  until  the  endowment  of  $10,000  was 
completed. 

At  Charleston,  in  1927,  the  convention  pledged 
the  completion  of  the  endowment  within  a period  of 
three  years;  that  means  a balance  of  $5,220.28  must 
be  raised  this  year,  if  we  keep  the  pledge.  We  are 
hoping  and  steadfastly  believe  that  our  distinguished 
Southerner,  who  is  without  a peer  in  that  he  revo- 
lutionized navigation  and  gave  to  the  world  a new 
science,  meterology,  shall  be  given  a place  so  long 
deserved  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. A committee  is  now  busy  soliciting  funds 
for  the  bust,  and  it  seems  the  psychological  time  for 
us  to  complete  the  scholarship,  that  this  additional 
honor  may  be  paid  his  memory.  If  each  member  of 
our  entire  organization  will  give  nine  cents  toward 
the  scholarship,  it  will  be  completed  before  the  1930 
convention.  Shall  we  keep  our  pledge  or  break  it? 

An  earnest,  faithful  committee  will  work  un- 
tiringly to  accomplish  this  purpose,  but  they  are 
powerless  without  your  honest  cooperation.  I say 
honest  advisedly,  that  you  may  search  your  hearts 
and  give  what  you  conscientiously  should.  With 
high  hopes  of  success  because  of  your  unfailing 
loyalty  in  a crisis  and  with  gratitude  for  your  interest 
and  contribution, 

Faithfully  yours,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles, 

General  Chairman. 


SOLDIER  RECORDS  WANTED. 

Many  applications  have  been  received  by  the 
War  Department  for  those  markers  which  the  United 
States  government  is  supplying  for  unmarked  Con- 
federate graves,  and  in  many  instances  only  the  sol- 
dier's name  is  given.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  company  and  regiment  with  which  the 
soldier  served,  and  this  must  be  certified  to,  as  all 
this  is  to  be  carved  upon  the  headstone,  and  it  must 
be  correct;  and  if  the  applicant  will  see  to  that  before 
making  request  for  the  grave  marker,  it  will  lessen 
the  work  that  is  entailed  in  j)roviding  these  markers. 

Mississippi. 

Lenard  L.  Bennett,  Private,  Stublis  Battalion, 
Confederate  Army. 

Harris  M.  Hannah  (a  pensioner  till  death)  en- 
listed either  in  1861  or  1862,  31st  Company,  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment,  mustered  in  at  Grenada. 

John  Fields,  Private,  Company  K,  10th  Alabama 
Regiment. 

Webster  W.  Barnes  (born  June  10,  1844),  Private, 
Confederate  States  army  (no  organization  given). 


Erastus  Trenton  Durden,  Private,  Confederate 
Regiment  (probably  of  Mississippi). 

G.  M.  Gardner,  enlisted  in  1863  at  age  of  sixteen. 
Private,  Company  A,  6th  Mississippi  Cavalry,  under 
Corporal  Wood  and  Captain  Barnes. 

Criddle,  Private,  Coippany  K,  1st  Arkansas 
Cavalry. 

John  J.  Herrington,  Private,  Company  A,  39th 
Mississippi  Regiment. 

Garner  Q.  Henry,  Company  C,  Mississippi,  Regi- 
ment (rank  not  given) . 

James  A.  Hedgepath,  Private,  39th  Mississippi 
Regiment. 

Ed  Haynie,  Private,  Company  A,  38th  Tennessee 
Regiment. 

Isaac  B.  Conwill,  Private,  Company  D,  12th 
Mississippi  Regiment. 

Q.  G.  Bryant,  Home  Guard  (no  organization 
given).  Private. 

J.  C.  Brown,  Private,  Company  B,  35th  Mis- 
sissippi Regiment. 

J.  R.  Barber,  Private  Company  A,  11th  Mis- 
sissippi Cavalry. 

Virginia. 

Hugh  Williams,  Private,  Company  C,  8th  Virginia 
Regiment. 

Charles  Sneed,  Company  F,  Wade  Hampton’s 
Corps,  Rosser’s  Brigade;  also  Private,  Company  F, 
11th  Virginia  Cavalry. 

Thomas  William  Hutcherson,  Private  Strother’s 
Company,  Virginia  Regiment.  Enlisted  in  1862; 
served  under  M.  T.  Joy  (captain)  and  Captain 
Chapman  in  Mosby’s  Division;  was  a nephew  of  Capt. 
Morgue  Strother  and  served  under  him  part  of  war 
period. 

Jack  Nester,  Private  (no  information  as  to  organi- 
zation). 


FOUGHT  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

(Continued  from  page  153.) 

Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  College.  Under  President  Cleveland 
he  had  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  Has- 
kell Military  Institute,  a government  school  for 
Indians.  Colonel  Grabowskii  then  became  presi- 
dent of  Defiance  College,  and  while  there  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Gardener,  of  Augusta. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage,  he  became  principal 
of  the  Summerville  Academy,  which  he  conducted 
for  fifteen  years,  retiring  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Surviving  Colonel  Grabowskii  are  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  a son. 
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WOMEN  WORKERS. 

One  in  every  five  women  in  the  coun- 
try is  a wage  earner,  and  one  in  every 
five  wage  earners  is  a woman,  according 
to  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Director  of  the 
Women’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

This  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
wage-earning  women  has  resulted  from 
the  industrial  revolution  which  has 
drawn  women  at  such  wholesale  rate 
from  the  home  to  the  factory,  she  ex- 
plained. 

“America  will  be  as  strong  as  her 
women,  since  their  good  health,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  the  keystone  in  the 
tower  of  strength  of  the  Nation,”  said 
Miss  Anderson  in  an  appeal  for  better 
working  conditions. — National  Tribune. 


J.  A.  Hearn,  Eldorado,  Okla.,  wishes 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  served  in 
Company  C,  Battery  14,  Light  Artillery 
Capt  C.  B.  Ferrell,  Georgia  Artillery. 


Mrs.  Alan  Rogers,  of  Chicago,  writes: 
“I  enjoy  my  Veteran  very  much,  and 
would  not  be  without  it.  I have  saved 
every  copy  since  I started  to  take  it.” 


Abe  Coplin,  of  Okemah,  Okla.,  wants 
to  know  if  there  are  any  of  the  Con- 
federate boys  living  who  belonged  to 
the  battery  which  fired  the  first  two 
shots  at  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  Md., 
on  the  morning  of  July  9,  1864.  Says 
he  was  the  target! 


AUTO  CRASHES. 

Automobile  accident  statistics  furnish 
an  interesting  study.  In  the  list  pub- 
lished by  the  State  highway  department, 
of  Missouri,  there  were  1,219  accidents 
during  one  month. 

Ten  of  these  occurred  in  cars  with  no 
drivers. 

There  were  33  intoxicated  drivers 
caught  in  crashes. 

Forty-seven  drivers  claim  they  lost 
control  of  their  cars. 

Defective  brakes  were  responsible  for 
10  calamities. 

Tire  blow-outs  caused  11  injuries. 

Eleven  drivers  skidded  on  wet  pave- 
ments and  18  skidded  on  loose  gravel. 

Fifteen  accidents  were  caused  when 
“the  other  fellow”  forced  drivers  into 
ditches. 

Nineteen  drivers  tried  to  pass  other 
cars — with  tragic  results. 

Fifteen  drivers  went  to  sleep  at  the 
wheel — and  woke  up  in  the  hospitals. 

One  driver  was  struck  by  an  airplane. 

And  one  poor  victim  got  a double  dose 
when  stung  by  a bee! — E.  T.  Nease. 


Made  Him  Sore. — The  Little  Irish- 
man was  being  examined  for  admission 
to  the  army.  He  seemed  all  right  in 
every  way  except  one.  The  doctor  said: 
“You’re  a little  stiff.”  Quickly  the 
Irish  blood  mounted  as  the  applicant 
replied:  “You’re  a big  stiff!” 


MONEY  IN  OLD  LETTERS 

Look  in  that  old  trunk  up  in  the  gar- 
ret and  send  me  all  the  old  envelopes 
up  to  1880.  Do  not  remove  the  stamps 
from  the  envelopes.  You  keep  the  let- 
ters. I will  pay  highest  prices. 

GEO.  H.  HAKES,  290  Broadway.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


GIVING  THANKS. 

Thanksgiving!  Why  we  ought  to  be 
thanks  giving 

Each  day  we’re  living! 

For  air  and  sunshine  and  a house  to  hold 
Out  too  much  cold. 

And  light  and  laughter  and  the  friendly 
words 

Of  neighbors.  And  for  birds 

And  fields,  and  little  hills,  and  roads 
that  go 

Far,  far!  And  for  the  corner  movie  show. 

And  for  the  church  and  parsonage,  and, 
too. 

The  little  school  where  we  learned  all 
we  knew 

Until  Time  taught  us  lessons  still  un- 
guessed! 

And  for  the  zest 

Of  living. 

Each  day  we’re  here,  we  ought  to  be 
thanks  giving! 

— Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  in  the  New  Out- 
look. 


DEEP  BREATHING. 

A dear  old  lady  had  attended  a health 
lecture,  and  stayed  behind  to  ask  the 
lecturer  a question. 

“Did  I understand  you  to  say,”  she 
asked,  “that  deep  breathing  kills  mi- 
crobes?” 

“I  certainly  did  say  that  many  mi- 
crobes are  killed  by  deep  breathing,” 
replied  the  lecturer. 

“Then  can  you  tell  me,  please,”  she 
asked,  “how  one  can  teach  the  mi- 
crobes to  breathe  deeply?” — Canadian- 
American. 


Wanted. — A copy  of  the  book  written 
by  Belle  Boyd,  the  confederate  spy. 
Respond  to  the  Veteran,  stating  con- 
dition and  price. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  lo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

gtr-  f>rice:.  SL80  EACH 

F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 
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147  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Go. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


The  Confederate  Military  History.  Edited  by  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans, 
of  Georgia.  Twelve  volumes,  giving  the  history  of  each  Southern 
State  in  the  Confederacy  as  contributed  by  leading  men  of  those  States. 

Half  leather;  good  set $30  00 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.  By  Jefferson  Davis. 

Two  volumes 10  00 

Memoirs  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Mrs.  Davis.  Two  volumes 800 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  Compiled  by  James  D.  Rich- 
ardson. Two  volumes;  splendid  set 6 50 

Life  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  By  his  son.  Col.  William  Preston 

Johnston 5 00 

Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.  By  Lieut.  Arthur  Sinclair.  Illustrated 5 00 

Destruction  and  Reconstruction.  By  Gen.  Richard  Taylor 4 50 

Narrative  of  Military  Operations.  By  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 5 00 

Early  Life  and  Letters  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  T.  J.  Arnold.  Special, 

as  new i 75 

Hardee’s  Tactics.  Rifle  and  Light  Infantry  Tactics  compiled  by  Gen.  W. 

J.  Hardee;  illustrated.  An  especially  good  set,  in  small  size;  two 

volumes 4 00 

History  of  Morgan’s  Cavalry.  By  Gen.  Basil  Duke.  Original  Edition, 

1866.  Fine  cohdition 6 00 

Life  and  Campaigns  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest.  By  Jordan  and  Pryor.  Edi- 
tion, 1868.  Good  copy 5 00 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  John  J.  Craven.  Copy  as  new.  __  400 

Tennessee  in  the  War.  Compiled  by  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright 3 00 


SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS  PROMPTLY 


THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


VOL.  XXXVIll, 


MAY,  1930 


The  last  days  of  Jefferson  Davis  were  passed  In  the  peaceful  surround- 
ing's  of  this  old  Southern  home,  located  on  Mississippi  Sound,  between  Bi- 
loxi and  dulfport.  This  is  now  the  Confederate  Home  of  Mississippi.  In 
the  little  study  apart  fronf  this  building,  Mr.  Davis  wrote  his  great  work 
on  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  G-overnment.” 
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SEMIANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  VETERAN. 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  incorporated  as  a company  under  the  title  of 
Trustees  of  the  Confederate  Veterans,  is  the  property  of  the  Confederate  organiza- 
tion of  the  South — the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  and  the  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans.  It  is  published  monthly  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  No  bonds 
or  mortgages  are  issued  by  company. 


Mrs.  L.  H.  Henley,  Marshall,  Tex., 
asks  for  a copy  of  the  old  song,  “The 
Yellow  Rose  of  Texas,”  which  the 
Veteran  would  also  like  to  have  for 
publication . 


Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Holland,  304  East 
Walnut  Street,  Dickson,  Tenn.,  is 
trying  to  secure  historical  proof  of  her 
father’s  service  as  a Confederate  soldier 
and  would  appreciate  hearing  from  any- 
one who  knows  of  his  service.  He  was 
William  S.  Lunn,  of  Franklin,  Tenn., 
and  served  with  Company  I,  10th  Ten- 
nessee and  the  8th  Kentucky  Regiment 
of  Cavalry. 


Mrs.  W.  Trox  Bankston,  Covington, 
Ga.,  is  trying  to  help  a Confederate 
widow  get  a pension,  and  needs  the 
record  of  Edmond  Penn  Johnson  in 
order  to  get  it;  thinks  he  enlisted  either 
in  Scottsville,  Va.,  or  Micanopy  or 
Fernandina,  Fla.;  he  was  in  the  battle 
of  Atlanta.  Any  information  will  be 
appreciated. 


First  Shell  Thrown  Into  Charleston. — In  re- 
newing his  subscription,  W.  C.  Reeves,  of  Whiteright, 
Tex.,  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  Veteran, 
and  adds:  “I  have  seen  and  handled  the  first  shell 
that  the  Federals  threw  into  Charleston,  S.  C.  It 
fell  on  the  street  and  stopped  near  a soldier,  who 
jumped  for  it  and  cut  the  fuse  off,  which  kept  it  from 
exploding.  He  got  a commission  as  lieutenant  for 
that  act  of  bravery  and  coolness.  The  shell  was  on 
exhibition  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  I saw  it.  It  was  a 
300-lb.  shell.  ...  I am  now  eighty-five  years  old.” 

* * =i: 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Wroe,  Regent  of  the  State  Confederate 
Museum  at  Austin,  Tex.,  writes  in  renewing  sub- 
scription: “We  could  not  pass  the  hours  of  a shut-in 
life  without  it.  My  husband  is  blind,  and  he  loves 
the  Veteran  above  all  other  reading  matter,  and 
I enjoy  reading  it  to  him  ‘from  cover  to  cover.’  Wish 

I could  get  all  our  U.  D.  C.  members  to  take  it.” 

* * * 

A CORRECTION. — Mrs.  Ila  Earle  Fowler  asks  the 
following  correction  in  her  article  on  “The  First 
Legislative  Assembly  in  America,”  appearing  in  the 
March  number,  on  account  of  faulty  punctuation. 
See  line  19,  column  1,  page  105,  which  should  read: 
“Mr.  Jefferson,  English  merchant”  (he  was  ancestor 
of  Thomas  Jefferson);  then  in  line  17,  column  2, 
same  page,  should  be  “the  Council  of  Estate;”  and 
line  23,  same  column,  should  read:  “But  forasmuch 
as  men’s  affairs  doe  but  little  prosper,”  etc. 


*'The  one  and  only  ad- 
mirable life  of  John 

Brown*/  \ays  Matthew  Page  Andrews 


“Mr.  Warren  treats  his  subject  with 
the  approximate  skill  of  a Claude 
Bowers,  and  who  can  paint  word  pic- 
tures like  the  author  of  ‘Jefferson  and 
Hamilton?  ’ ” 

JOHN  BROWN 

THE  MAKING  OF  A MARTYR 

By  ROBERT  PENN  WARREN 

“In  Mr.  Warren,  one  feels  warranted 
in  hailing  a historian  possessing  the 
two  almost  incompatible  character- 
istics— a popular  appeal  combined 
with  the  grasp  and  insight  of  the 
scholar.” 

$5.00 

BREWER  & WARREN  New  York 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS.  THE  REUNION  AND  BILOXI. 
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Gbn.  R.  A.  Sneed,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Commander  in  Chief 

Gen  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 
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DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens,  Coushatta,  La Army  of  Tennessee 
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DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Alabama — Tuscaloosa Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy 
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Florida — Ocala Gen.  Alfred  Ayer 
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Louisiana — New  Roads Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne 

Maryland — Washington,  D.  C.,  3431,  14th  St.,N.  W . . Gen.  N.  D.  Hawkins 

Mississippi — Summit Gen.  H.  K.  Butler 

Missouri — Frankford ^en  John  W,  Barton 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Oklahoma — Woodward Gen.  J.  W.  Harris 

South  Carolina — Greenville,.' Gen.  W.  H.  Cely 

Tennessee — Union  City - Gen.  Rice  I.  Pierce 

Texas — Nacogdoches Gcu-  J*  H.  Summers 

Virginia— Richmond Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 

California — Los  Angeles Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 
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Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va. . 
Gen.  M.  D.  Vance,  Little  Rock,  Ark, 
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Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

. . . Honorary  Commander  for  Life 
...  Honorary  Commander  for  Life 
Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


REUNION  TENNESSEE  DIVISION,  U.  C.  F. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Tennessee  Division, 
U.  C.  V.,  will  be  held  at  Columbia,  Tenn,,  October 
8-10,  1930. 


“The  State  of  Mississippi,  the  counties  of  Har- 
rison, Hancock,  and  Jackson,  and  the  seven  cities 
of  the  Gulf  Coast  invite  you,  with  open  arms  to  the 
first  great  Confederate  reunion  ever  held  within  the 
Magnolia  State.” 

This  is  the  message  sent  out  through  the  attractive 
folder  issued  by  the  reunion  committee  at  Biloxi, 
and  this  folder  is  very  informing  as  to  the  history  and 
attractions  of  Biloxi,  where  the  reunion  is  to  be  held, 
and  the  other  coast  cities  of  Gulfport,  Pass  Christian, 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Ocean  Springs,  Pascagoula,  and  Moss 
Point,  who  join  as  hosts  of  the  occasion  in  a hearty 
welcome  to  that  section.  Send  to  Edmund  R.  Wiles, 
Business  Manager  of  the  Reunion,  Buena  Vista 
Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss,,  for  a copy  of  this  folder.  Hotels 
are  also  listed. 

* * * 

Mr.  Wiles  reports  that  plans  for  the  reunion  en- 
tertainment are  being  developed  very  fast.  There 
will  be  a great  camp  for  the  veterans — Camp  Sneed, 
named  for  the  Commander  in  Chief — with  a mess 
hall,  which  is  to  be  located  on  a beautiful  site  on 
Father  Ryan  Avenue,  just  a block  from  the  Gulf. 
Some  veterans  will  be  housed  in  homes  and  in  school 
buildings,  all  equipped  with  conveniences,  and  thus 
will  be  cared  for  in  the  most  hospitable  way.  Of 
course,  those  who  go  to  hotels  have  to  pay  their  own 
way  at  these  reunions. 

There  will  be  many  bands  to  provide  music  on  all 
occasions.  The  popular  Marine  Band  will  be  there, 
and  possibly  the  National  Band  of  Mexico,  and 
many  others  which  have  heretofore  contributed  to 
the  enjoyment  of  reunion  visitors  by  their  stirring, 
patriotic  airs. 

Everything  will  be  ready  for  you,  boys.  Come  on 
— “ the  water’s  fine !” 
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THE  HISTORIC  CITY  OF  BILOXI. 

FROM  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BULLETIN 

The  first  tourist  to  visit  Biloxi,  the  present  popular 
resort  on  the  Mississippi  Coast,  was  dTberville, 
gallant  explorer,  who  carried  the  proud  Fleur  de  Lis 
flag  of  France  to  the  shores  of  the  Back  Bay  in  the 
year  of  1699.  Here  dTberville  planted  the  first 
capital  of  the  vast  Louisiana  territory  stretching 
from  the  Gulf  to  Canada.  This  mighty  body  of  land 
being  first  governed  by  Biloxi  gives  the  coast  city 
the  claim  to  being  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the 
United  States. 

Seven  flags  have  flown  over  Biloxi — the  French, 
Spanish,  English,  Confederate,  United  States,  Mis- 
sissippi State,  and  Mississippi  Magnolia.  Much  of 
the  old  city  is  to  be  found  to-day.  A bowlder  marks 
the  spot  where  the  French  landed.  It  is  located, 
together  with  a cross,  at  the  north  end  of  the  new 
concrete  dTberville  bridge  over  the  Back  Bay. 
Biloxi  was  the  first  capital  of  the  Louisiana  territory, 
before  New  Orleans  or  Mobile  were  founded. 

dTberville  met  the  Biloxi  tribe  of  Indians  upon 
his  arrival.  These  were  members  of  the  famed  Sioux 
family.  In  the  Indian  language  Biloxi  signifies 
“The  First  People.”  The  Biloxi  Indians  left  many 
beautiful  legends  and  fables. 

The  various  islands  in  the  Mississippi  Sound  off 
Biloxi  were  named  by  dTberville  and  his  men  im- 
mediately upon  their  discovery.  Ship  Island  was 
so  called  because  to  the  French  it  appeared  as  a 
safe  harbor  for  vessels,  and  they  named  it,  “ Isle  aux 
Vesseaux.”  Horn  Island  appeared  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  a horn  and  was  thus  named.  The  same 
applies  to  Round  Island,  or  “Isle  aux  Rounde.”  Cat 
Island  originally  was  populated  with  raccoons, 
strictly  an  American  animal,  which  appeared  to  the 
French  as  a cat,  so  the  explorers  called  the  Island, 
“Isle  aux  Chats.”  Petit  Bois  Island  still  carries 
the  original  French  name,  meaning  little,  or  small, 
woods.  Deer  Island,  just  off  Biloxi’s  mainland  also 
carries  a name  given  by  the  Indians. 

Biloxi  and  the  Mississippi  Coast  played  a part  in 
the  War  of  1812  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  British  fleet  and  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  Pakenham  were  anchored 
at  Ship  Island  preparatory  to  their  attempt  to  take 
New  Orleans,  in  which  the  English  were  defeated 
by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  famed  battle  of 
New  Orleans.  Picket  boats  from  the  British  man-o- 
war  ships  landed  at  points  along  the  coast  and  killed 
cattle  for  their  troops  aboard  the  transports. 

The  War  Between  the  States  was  felt  in  this  sec- 
tion, too.  Two  historic  monuments  mark  this  period 
at  Biloxi.  On  West  Beach  Boulevard  is  located  the 


Jefferson  Davis  Confederate  Home,  where  the  only 
President  of  the  Confederacy  spent  his  last  days. 
This  home  and  estate,  known  as  “Beauvoir,”  is  now 
operated  with  its  numerous  buildings  as  a Confed- 
erate Home  by  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Fort  Massachusetts  on  Ship  Island,  directly  off 
Biloxi,  was  erected  by  tlie  Union  army  and  navy 
during  the  war.  Some  years  before  this  conflict, 
the  foimdation  for  the  fort  was  started  as  a matter 
of  national  defense,  but  the  work  soon  ceased.  All 
of  the  brick  and  material  used  was  brought  from 
the  East.  The  name  Massachusetts  was  given  to 
the  fort  in  honor  of  the  first  Federal  warship  to  land 
there,  which  carried  that  name.  Ship  Island  became 
an  important  base  for  Federal  operations,  and  thou- 
sands of  troops  were  in  encampment  there. 

The  lighthouse  on  Biloxi’s  West  Beach  Boulevard 
is  over  eighty  years  old.  It  was  erected  when  Biloxi 
was  a small  fishing  village  and  to-day  appears  as 
new  as  when  first  built.  For  over  sixty  years  the 
lighthouse  was  under  the  care  of  a woman  keeper. 

An  old  house  on  Porter  Avenue,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  early  French  explorers,  is  considered  the 
oldest  house  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  walls  are 
made  of  moss  and  clay. 

While  Biloxi  glows  in  its  history  of  more  than  two 


VIEW  OF  D’IBERVILLE  HIGHWAY  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  BACK 
BAY  OF  BILOXI,  MISS. 
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hundred  years  ago,  another  type  of  history  is  being 
made  to-day  through  the  rapid  development  of,  the 
city  as  a leading  resort.  Much  money  has  been 
spent  in  city  and  county  improvements,  new  hotels, 
new  buildings,  apartments,  parks,  paving,  bridges, 
schools,  etc. 

Biloxi’s  industrial  and  agricultural  resources  also 
face  a bright  future  as  the  march  of  progress  con- 
tinues. 


REUNION  RECOLLECTIONS. 

A leaf  from  the  diary  of  Miss  Nannie  Davis  Smith> 
grandniece  of  Jefferson  Davis: 

The  first  Confederate  reunion  in  New  Orleans  was 
a great  success,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be  with  New 
Orleans  chosen  for  the  rendezvous.  Some  six  or 
eight  thousand  Texans  alone  were  there,  “rough-and- 
ready”  looking  men,  showing  up  splendidly  in  the 
parade. 

Senator  Daniel,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  oration 
to  a crowded  house,  was  greeted  by  the  “Rebel 
Yell” — a thing  to  hear  and  remember,  eclipsing 
everything  else  and  making  one  realize  very  vividly 
its  effect  upon  the  battle  field. 

A nuniber  of  notables  were  assembled  whom  I had 
never  expected  to  meet  in  the  flesh.  Chief  among 
them  was  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon  looking  every  inch 
a soldier  and  wearing  the  signet  of  valor,  a deep  saber 
cut  across  his  handsome  face.  We  met  quite  un- 
expectedly in  one  of  the  hotel  corridors,  with  no 
master  of  ceremonies  present,  but  he  must  have  read 
the  wish  in  my  eyes,  for,  without  a word,  both  of  his 
hands  were  extended;  just  then,  Mrs.  Davis,  join- 
ing us,  gave  the  desired  introduction,  whereupon  the 
General,  bowing  low,  kissed  me  for  my  uncle’s  sake 
squarely  on  my  lips.  I also  met  those  staunch  old 
soldiers,  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  and  General  Cabell  of 
Texas,  “Old  Tige,”  as  the  men  still  lovingly  style 
him. 

Among  the  privates,  a patriarchal  figure  had 
attacted  my  attention  first  at  Memorial  Hall,  where, 
seemingly  oblivious  of  surroundings,  he  gave  frank 
expression  to  each  emotion,  approving  or  condemning 
in  audible  tones,  applauding  “ Old  Tige  ” vociferously, 
or,  when  his  feelings  overcame  him,  tossing  cap  in 
air,  while  he  mopped  his  tear-stained  visage.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  ceremonies,  when  badges  were  pre- 
sented and  pretty  girls  came  to  the  fore,  my  old 
Texan  seated  himself,  camp  fashion,  on  a table, 
whence,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  he  beamed  upon 
each  and  all.  I next  saw  him  in  the  throng  which 
filed  past  the  “Mother  of  the  Confederacy”  and  her 
daughter,  silently  clasping  their  hands,  his  emotion 
evidently  too  great  for  utterance.  Then,  for  the  last 
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A SCHOONER  IN  FULL  SAIL  OFF  THE  BEACH  FRONT  AT 
BILOXI. 


time,  I caught  sight  of  a gigantic  form,  towering 
head  and  shoulders  . . . the  crowd,  when  his  detach- 
ment halted  and  saluted  before  the  City  Hall,  where 
seats  had  been  reserved  exclusively  for  ladies.  As 
the  “Rebel  Yell”  went  up,  he  shouted  himself 
hoarse,  waving  cap  on  high,  while  tears  coursed 
down  his  withered  cheeks. 

A number  of  crippled  veterans  followed  the  pro- 
cession in  vans.  One  poor  fellow,  who  had  lost  a 
leg,  bore  a tattered  flag  aloft  upon  his  crutch,  em- 
blems of  his  faith  and  sacrifice. 

As  the  most  prominent  lady  guests,  Mrs.  Davis 
and  Winnie  were  cheered  to  the  echo,  and  as  every 
one  wanted  a hand  shake  from  them,  formal  recep- 
tions were  arranged  independent  of  the  constant 
stream  of  callers  flowing  into  their  private  parlor. 
A very  interesting  feature  was  an  Indian  delegation. 
Their  governor,  covered  with  badges  and  orders, 
looked  quite  an  important  personage,  but  the  most 
impressive  figure  was  a venerable  chief  of  solemn 
demeanor  and  deeply  seamed  visage,  his  imperturba- 
ble calm  being  really  awe-compelling.  In  his  hand 
he  carried  a curious  pipe  and  tomahawk  combined, 
the  handle  inlaid  with  silver.  On  admiring  this 
treasure,  Mrs.  Davis  was  told  that  it  was  an  heirloom 
and  that  the  old  chief  could  neither  speak  or  under- 
stand English.  When,  by  signs,  however,  as  well  as 
words,  she  expressed  a hope  that  he  would  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  her,  his  grim  features  relaxed  in 
the  faintest  semblance  of  a smile.  Having  a weakness 
for  curios,  Mrs.  Davis  afterwards  confessed  that  she 
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felt  like  knocking  the  old  Indian  down  and  taking 
his  pipe  by  force,  but  she  remembered  that  we  had 
taken  everything  else  away  from  them. 

* * 

Obliged  to  forego  carnival  attractions  during  this 
reunion,  who  could  hesitate?  and  results  justified 
my  choice,  for  such  memories  must  abide — as  pleas- 
ant memories  do — when  more  tangible  things  shall 
have  passed  away.  . . . Since  this  memorable  gather- 
ing of  Confederate  veterans  in  New  Orleans  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
attend  any  annual  reunions,  but  this  year  I hope  to 
be  among  those  present  at  the  Biloxi  gathering. 


MONTGOMERY  WANTS  NEXT  REUNION. 

GEN.  A.  T.  GOODWYN,  IN  MONTGOMERY,  ADVERTISER. 

At  many  of  our  general  Confederate  reunions, 
numerous  veterans.  Daughters  and  Sons,  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  for  the  reunion  to  be  held  in  Mont- 
gomery, the  “Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.”  In  con- 
sequence of  lack  in  hotel  accommodations,  we  have 
refrained  from  bringing  Montgomery  forward  to 
compete  with  other  cities  for  this  coveted  honor. 
This  lack  is  now  fully  supplied,  as  we  have  com- 
fortable accommodation  in  many  hotels  in  our  pro- 
gressive, historic  city. 

The  veterans.  Daughters,  and  Sons,  of  Alabama, 
are  earnestly  hoping  that  the  reunion  in  1931  will  be 
held  in  our  city,  and  we  feel  confident  that  we  can 
succeed  with  the  active  support  of  our  city  and  State 
authorities.  As  the  city  is  in  accord  with  this  propo- 
sition, it  will,  through  its  official  and  industrial 
boards,  extend  the  invitation  to  the  convention  of 
veterans  who  will  meet  at  Biloxi  in  June — designat- 
ing a chosen  speaker  for  that  purpose.  I am  assured 
that  our  patriotic  and  faithful  Governor  will  recom- 
mend to  the  Legislature  an  adequate  appropriation 
to  aid  in  making  the  reunion  a notable  success.  No 
intelligent  citizen  doubts  that  our  Legislature  will 
promptly  follow  the  example  of  other  States  in  mak- 
ing a proper  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

This  reunion  will  appeal  to  the  commercial  groups 
as  well  as  to  the  sacred  recollections  of  our  beloved 
heroes,  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  rather  than 
cravenly  submit  to  dishonor.  There  will  probably 
be  representatives  from  every  State  of  our  vast 
country  who  will  be  impressed  by  our  people  and 
their  hospitality  as  well  as  by  our  unsurpassed 
natural  resources.  During  our  reunions  our  com- 
rades over  the  river  seem  nearer  and  dearer  to  us 
veterans,  as  we  realize  that  the  ultimate  conflicts 
are  solved  on  the  battle  fields  of  our  souls,  in  re- 


sponse to  the  bugle  call  of  duty — duty  which  our 
noble  Lee  held  as  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  life. 

For  four  testing  years  we  marched  to  the  bugle 
call  of  duty  to  maintain  an  age-long  principle,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind — “a  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people, .and  for  the  people.”  This 
is  a brief  and  beautifully  expressed  definition  of  a 


THE  HISTORIC  OLD  LIGHTHOUSE  ON  THE  OLD  SPANISH 
TRAIL  AT  BILOXI. 

true  democracy.  We  trace  its  authorship  to  the 
Athenian  Greeks — during  the  golden  reign  of 
Pericles.  Subsequently  it  was  quoted  by  an  English 
statesman,  and  later,  in  the  early  days  of  our  Re- 
public, by  an  American  statesman.  It  has  been 
used  absurdly  and  grotesquely  by  Northern  speakers 
in  later  years  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  myths 
and  thereby  concealing  the  causes  and  designs  of 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  War  between  the 
States.  Any  diligent  student  of  ancient  history 
knows  that  Athens  and  Sparta  were  the  two  rival 
and  controlling  cities  of  Greece.  Athens  stood  for 
the  true,  beautiful,  and  good  among  men,  founded 
fundamentally  on  justice  for  all;  Sparta  stood 
fundamentally  for  force,  founded  on  domination  by 
violence.  We  have  an  impressive  and  inspiring 
lesson  in  the  fact  that  to-day  Athens  is  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  populous  cities  of  the  world; 
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Sparta  is  simply  a spot  on  the  map — forgotten  and 
unlamented. 

The  truth  flashes  through  all  the  pages  of  history 
that  the  God  of  love  and  justice  has  decreed  that 
the  real  values  in  life  are  the  spiritual  values,  and 
they  ultimately  shall  prevail.  The  few  surviving 
veterans  of  the  Confederacy  are  now  facing  the  twi- 
light— doing  their  mite  to  promote  our  Southern 
heritage  of  courage,  honor,  and  veneration  for  woman- 
hood. 


RODE  WITH  PICKETT. 

As  furnishing  some  valuable  testimony  on  the 
question  as  to  Pickett’s  leading  that  famous  charge 
at  Gettysburg  on  horseback,  and  as  to  others  who 
rode  with  him,  Capt.  P.  J.  White,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
sends  this  letter  from  his  old  major,  Edmund  Berke- 
ley, of  the  8th  Virginia  Regiment,  Garrett’s  Brigade, 
Pickett’s  Division,  who  wrote  from  Haymarket, 
Va.,  under  date  of  November  15, 1915,  which  says: 

“I  received  yours  with  much  pleasure  informing 
me  that  Lee  Camp  was  going  to  secure  a portrait  of 
my  dear  old  friend,  the  magnanimous  Gen.  Richard 
Garnett,  the  only  general  on  either  side  who  rests  in 
an  unidentified  grave.  My  brothers  and  myself  were 
perhaps  on  more  perfect  terms  of  intimacy  with 
General  Garnett  than  any  other  officers  in  the  army, 
and  my  youngest  brother  served  for  a time  on  his 
staff.  I buried  on  the  Gettysburg  battle  field,  before 
going  into  the  charge,  an  old  deck  of  cards  that  the 
General,  Colonel  Hunton,  and  my  brothers  and  my- 
self had  played  probably  more  than  a hundred  games 
with  while  we  were  near  Fredericksburg.  General 
Garnett’s  staff  gave  a supper  to  which  none  were 
invited  except  General  Garnett,  Colonel  Hunton,  my 
brothers  and  myself,  and,  believing  General  Lee  had 
gone  up  town,  we  were  very  hilarious,  and  General 
Garnett  being  called  on  for  a story  and  a song,  gave  a 
song  called  ‘The  Fog  and  the  Dew,’  and  a story  called 
‘Mary  Ann.’  I,  being  called  on  for  a song,,  gave 
‘Rum  turn  ta,  touchie  fol  la.’  General  Garnett 
seemed  perfectly  enthused  and  beat  time  to  it  with 
his  knife  on  the  table,  and  at  its  conclusion  said  to 
me:  ‘Major,  my  dear  fellow,  don’t  you  know,  that’s 
the  first  time  I have  heard  that  song  since  I left 
West  Point.’  There  were  many  other  interesting  oc- 
currences in  which  we  participated,  and  no  more 
magnanimous  man  or  one  with  a kinder  heart  fought 
in  the  war. 

“The  morning  after  our  supper  at  Fredericksburg, 
General  Lee  said  to  Peyton  and  Baldwin,  ‘You  had 
a very  lively  crowd  in  your  tent  last  night,’  and  when 
I heard  of  his  hearing  us,  I was  awfully  afraid  he 
might  have  heard  some  of  the  words  of  my  song. 


“My  brothers  were  near  General  Garnett  when 
Pickett  came  up  and  spoke  to  him  before  we  went 
into  the  charge.  He  said : ‘ Dick,  old  fellow,  I have 
no  orders  to  give  you,  but  I advise  you  to  get  across 
those  fields  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  in  my  opinion 
you  are  going  to  catch  hell.’  General  Lee,  knowing 
it  would  be  almost  certain  death  for  an  officer  to  go 
into  the  charge  on  horseback,  advised  all  who  could 
possibly  walk  to  go  on  foot,  and  his  advice  was  taken 
by  all  but  five  of  his  officers.  Having  been  appointed 
one  of  a board  by  General  Longstreet  some  time 
before  leaving  Virginia  (the  board  consisting  of 
Major  Deering,  Captain  Fairfax,  and  myself)  to 
appraise  all  the  private  horses  in  his  corps,  I knew 
all  the  five  horses  that  were  in  the  charge.  General 
Garnett  had  been  sick,  and  was  strongly  advised  by 
the  surgeons  not  to  attempt  to  go  in  the  charge,  but, 
disregarding  their  protests,  he  put  on  a common  old 
blue  overcoat  that  completely  concealed  his  uniform, 
and,  mounting  his  magnificent  thoroughbred  gelding 
Red  Eye  (the  second  highest  priced  horse  in  the 
corp,  lt>l»400.),  he  went  with  us  to  near  the  Red 
House,  where  both  he  and  his  horse  were  killed,  and 
appearing  to  be  a common  soldier,  was  covered  up 
as  one.  Colonel  Hunton,  on  his  orderly’s  little  dun 
gelding,  was  the  first  officer  wounded,  a Minie  ball 
piercing  his  leg  and  going  into  the  horses  side,  killing 
him,  although  he  lived  long  enough  to  take  the  Colo- 
nel off  the  field.  Capt.  Simkins  Jones,  General  Gar- 
nett’s aid,  had  his  bay  mare  killed  under  him,  and 
was  thereby  enabled  to  help  bear  me  from  the  field. 
•General  Kemper  stopped  his  bay,  or  brown,  horse 
by  my  side  at  the  Red  House,  and  was  shot  and  the 
horse  killed  a few  minutes  afterwards.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Williams,  who,  his  men  think,  got  farther 
than  any  mounted  man,  was  killed,  as  was  his  little 
brown  mare  also,  just  beyond  the  Red  House. 

“ . . . I would  take  great  pleasure  in  visiting  your 
Hall  and  seeing  the  portrait  of  my  dear  old  friend 
and  commander.” 


OLD  FORT  ON  SHIP  ISLAND  IN  MISSISSIPPI  SOUND  HELD  BY 
THE  FEDERALS  DURING  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 
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TAPS. 

BY  EDWARD  BEASELEY  RUTLEDGE. 

Lee  is  calling  his  men  in  Gray, 

And  Grant,  his  men  in  Blue; 

They’re  answering  fast,  these  sons  of  the  past. 
Their  ranks  are  now  scattered  and  few. 

They  live  in  the  times  that  are  gone. 

They  can’t  understand  our  way; 

'Tis  better  they  go  to  comrades  they  know. 

To  pals  of  a fargone  day. 

We  love  them,  these  blessed  old  heroes, 

God’s  grace  with  them  always  abide! 

And  their  reward  be  that  with  Jackson  and  Lee, 
“Let  them  rest  on  the  other  side!” 


A LOVER  OF  DIXIE. 

BY  KATHERINE  C.  EVERETT,  DELAND,  FLA. 

An  old,  old  man  reliving  the  battles  of  bygone 
days;  a little  boy  with  rapt  face  and  shining  eyes 
with  him  in  imagination  back  in  the  long  ago.  That 
is  a picture  artists  and 
writers  do  not  tire  of 
presenting,  nor  the 
world  of  having  given 
to  it.  That  is  a pic- 
ture full  of  suggestion 
as  to  how  to  make  his- 
tory a living  thing  in- 
stead of  a printed  text 
upon  a cold  white  page 
to  the  children  of  to- 
day. And  it  is  the 
picture  that  comes  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the 
DeLand  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  when 
they  think  of  Edward 
Beaseley  Rutledge. 

From  his  early  days  he  loved  the  old  soldiers,  show- 
ing a keen  liking  for  the  stories  of  the  Confederacy. 
Soon  each  hero  whose  name  shone  in  the  history  of 
that  mighty  drama  which  opened  to  the  prelude  of 
the  guns  of  Sumter  full  half  a century  before  his  own 
birth,  became  a real  friend  in  the  eyes  of  this  loyal 
young  son  of  the  South.  He  liked  to  read  of  the  men 
of  those  times,  and  his  face  shone  with  reverent 
respect  when  he  spoke  of  them.  A bright  and  active 
youngster,  full  of  interest  in  his  school,  his  sports, 
and  his  friends,  he  counted  the  veterans,  and  es- 
pecially his  next  door  neighbor  one,  as  his  chief 
pride.  Young  Rutledge  and  old  Mr.  Long  became  a 


familiar  sight  of  the  town  where  they  lived,  as  they 
strolled  together  on  long,  long  walks,  the  slender, 
twelve-year  old  boy,  his  face  aglow  with  interest, 
the  fine  old  veteran  of  the  gray,  a genuine  type  of 
the  truest  and  best  of  the  typical  Southern  gentle- 
man, bringing  to  his  audience  of  one  the  reality  of 
long-past  days. 

For  five  years  the  friendship  lasted . The  small  boy 
had  grown  into  a youth  of  much  promise,  a leader 
among  his  mates  in  the  things  of  boyhood,  and,  too, 
in  the  finer,  sweeter  things,-  with  the  same  simple, 
unaffected  trust  in  God  that  marked  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  his  favorite  heroes;  an  artist  and  poet  of 
marked  talent;  the  representative  for  three  of  his 
high  school  years  of  his  district  in  the  debating 
tournament  held  at  the  University  of  Florida,  and 
an  honor  student  of  the  graduating  class  of  1929. 
Life  to  him  was  full  of  purpose,  and  he  found  some- 
thing big  and  fine  in  every  day  that  opened,  so  alive 
and  keen  was  his  nature.  Then  came  the  shadow 
of  grief  at  the  passing  of  Mr.  Long,  the  veteran 
friend.  It  was  perhaps  of  him  that  the  young  poet 
was  thinking  when  he  wrote  “Taps”  and  gave  it  to 
Mrs.  Boyce  F.  Ezell,  mother  of  one  of  his  friends, 
to  present  to  the  U.  D.  C.  Chapter  to  which  she 
belonged,  if  she  thought  it  worthy. 

It  was  read  at  the  Chapter  meeting  April  4,  1929, 
and  the  members  decided  unanimously  to  request 
the  youthful  author  to  recite  his  verses  at  the  forth- 
coming Confederate  Memorial  Day,  April  26.  None 
there  dreamed — nor  likely  did  the  seventeen-year-old 
youth  himself  think — that  he  would  “cross  over  the 
river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees”  with 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  the  gay-clad  veterans  whom 
he  had  loved  before  the  fast  thinning  ranks  of  the 
gray  and  the  blue,  of  whom  he  had  written,  had 
vanished  from  the  earth.  But  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  reading  of  his  poem  to  Stonewall 
Jackson  Chapter,  the  brilliant  young  life  had  ended 
with  tragic  suddenness  at  DeLeon  Springs.  Taps  had 
sounded  for  him  here.  Reveille,  “Over  yonder.” 

His  poem  was  read  by  another  on  Memorial  Day, 
in  memory  of  him  as  well  as  of  the  veterans.  And 
when  loving  hands  placed  flags  and  flowers  on  the 
graves  of  the  soldier  dead,  they  put  them  too  on  the 
resting  place  of  this  loyal  young  son  of  Dixie  of  to- 
day. “ God’s  peace  with  them ” — and  him — “always 
abide.” 


“They  shall  return  with  laughing  faces. 

Limbs  that  are  lithe  and  hearts  new  bom; 
Yea,  we  shall  see  them  in  old-home  places. 
Lovelier  yet  in  the  light  of  morn.” 


EDWARD  BEASELEY  RUTLEDGE 
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"JOHN  BROWN:  THE  MAKING  OF  A 
MARTYR.”* 

REVIEWED  BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS. 

Here  is  a volume  that  seems  too  good  to  be  true, 
especially  when  it  was  opened  with  no  little  mis- 
giving. The  subtitle,  it  appears,  is  writ  in  irony,  as 
befits  the  subject,  or,  rather,  the  way  in  which  so 
many  millions  have  been  deceived  about  the  subject 
of  this  biography. 

The  author  is  a Kentuckian ; he  is  but  twenty-five 
years  of  age;  and,  apparently,  he  is,  at  present  writing, 
a special  student  at  Oxford.  How  one  so  young  could 
write  with  such  experienced  comprehension  is  the 
mystery  in  the  case.  Talented  artists  on  many  sub- 
jects have  appeared  out  of  the  South  in  the  past 
fifty  years,  but  these,  all  too  often  for  the  greatest 
need,  have  been  writers  of  fiction.  In  Mr.  Warren, 
one  feels  warranted  in  hailing  a historian  possessing 
two  well-nigh  incompatible  characteristics,  popular 
appeal  combined  with  the  grasp  and  insight  of  the 
scholar. 

Here  is  the  one  and  only  admirable  life  of  John 
Brown.  Mr.  Warren  treats  his  subject  with  the  ap- 
proximate skill  of  a Claude  Bowers,  and  who  can 
paint  word  pictures  like  the  author  of  “Jefferson 
and  Hamilton?”  Here  is  an  ensample  of  the  Warren 
style,  a description  of  a business  meeting  between 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  the  “Martyr  of  Harper’s 
Ferry”; 

“ J ohn  Brown  met  all  types.  He  spent  one  pleasant 
Sunday  evening  in  Theodore  Parker’s  parlor  arguing 
with  William  Lloyd  Garrison  on  the  subject  of  re- 
sistance and  nonresistance.  The  vocabularies  of  the 
two  disputants  were  primarily  biblical;  either  Brown 
or  Garrison  had  difficulty  in  saying  the  simplest 
thing  without  an  appeal  to  scriptural  dignity.  Any 
topic  with  either  of  them  was  liable  to  infinite  in- 
flation; when  they  discussed  the  same  topic,  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  each  other,  the  result  must  have 
been  a marvel  of  biblical  rhetoric.  Mr.  Garrison 
talked  of  peace  and  quoted  the  New  Testament; 
Captain  Brown  talked  of  war  and  had  the  chance  to 
repeat  his  favorite  text:  ‘Without  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins.’  His  present 
business  in  the  East  was  to  get  $30,000,  ostensibly 
to  equip  a company  whose  purpose,  among  other 
purposes,  would  be  the  shedding  of  blood.  Mr. 
Garrison  was  a relatively  harmless  fanatic  with  a 
simple  and,  abstractly  considered,  laudable  purpose; 
Captain  Brown  was  less  simple,  less  fanatical,  and 

‘“John  Brown:  The  Making  of  a Martyr,”  by  Robert 
Penn  Warren.  Brewer  & Warren,  Publishers.  $5. 


less  harmless.  There  is  scarcely  need  to  add  that  he 
was,  all  in  all,  somewhat  less  laudable.” 

I hope  the  readers  of  this  review  will  take  the  re- 
viewer’s word  for  it  that  this  biography  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  books  that  have  appeared  from  the 
American  press.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  John 
Brown.  It  interprets  him  as  one  of  a type,  compares 
him  wth  other  types,  and  makes  us  appreciate  the 
conditions  that  brought  him  into  prominence,  be- 
cause the  author  himself  understands  those  con- 
ditions. 

Once  in  a while  Mr.  Warren  accepts  customary 
misconceptions  about  men  whose  lives  are  now  being 
reestimated;  for  instance,  the  “timorous  Buchanan.” 
Occasionally  there  is  a slight  lack  of  dignity  in  ref- 
erence to  characters  which  command  respect.  Once 
in  a while  a name  is  misspelled,  such  as  Gen.  “ George 
H.  Stewart,”  when  Steuart  is  meant;  but  why  men- 
tion trifling  defects  with  respect  to  a new  star  im- 
minent in  the  historical  firmament 

Incidentally,  the  revelations  of  this  volume  may 
aid  in  securing  at  Harper’s  Ferry  the  long-sought 
site  for  the  erection  of  the  prepared  U.  D.  G.  me- 
morial to  the  first  victim  of  Brown’s  notorious 
assault  upon  the  government  of  State  and  nation, 
this  first  victim  being  a representative  of  the  race 
John  Brown  was  aiming  to  “ set  free.  ” 


IN  AN  ENGLISH  CHURCHYARD. 

Visiting  an  old  churchyard  at  Henbury,  near 
Bristol,  I found  the  grave  of  a negro  slave  who  was 
evidently  loved  by  his  master.  These  are  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  two  stones: 

HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OF 
SCIPIO  AFRICANUS, 

NEGRO  SERVANT  TO  YE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  CHARLES 
WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BRANDON. 

DIED  YE  21  DECEMBER,  1720.  AGE  18  YEARS. 

I who  was  born  a pagan  and  a slave. 

Now  sweetly  sleep  a Christian  in  my  grave; 

What  though  my  hue  was  dark,  my  Saviour’s  sight 
Shall  change  this  darkness  into  radiant  light ; 

Such  grace  to  me  my  Lord  on  earth  has  given 
To  recommend  me  to  my  Lord  in  heaven. 

Whose  glorious  second  coming  here  I wait 
With  saints  and  angels  him  to  celebrate. 

— A.  G.,  in  Canadian-American. 


Reconsturction. — The  history  of  that  period, 
the  reconstruction  period  of  the  South,  has  never 
been  fully  told.  It  is  only  the  beginning  to  be 
written. — Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

BY  MISS  NANNIE  DAVIS  SMITH,  BATON  ROUGE,  . LA. 

With  some  hesitation  lest  it  should  prove  a twice- 
told  tale,  I comply  with  the  Veteran’s  request  to 
record  “Historically  valuable  reminiscenses  of  the 
first  and  only  President  of  the  Confederacy.” 

Born  in  Kentucky,  June  3,  1808,  Jefferson  Davis 
was  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  During  their 
mother’s  critical  illness,  Anna  Davis,  then  about 
seventeen  years  old,  took  entire  charge  of  the  baby 
brother,  thus  establishing  a tender  tie  that  naught 
save  death  could  sever.  After  her  marriage  in  1816, 
he  often  visited  Locust  Grove  plantation  in  Louisi- 
ana, twenty  miles  from  their  parents’  home,  near 
Woodville,  Miss.  Born  to  the  saddle,  the  little  lad 
covered  these  miles  on  horseback.  In  his  sister’s 
bedroom  he  slept  in  a large  crib  on  rockers,  which 
was  known  thereafter  as  “Uncle  Jeff’s  cradle,”  served 
four  generations,  our  grandmother  making  a point 
that  each  of  her  dozen  grandchildren  and  several 
great-grandchildren  should  be  rocked  in  it.  This 
venerable  relic,  which  figured  conspicuously  during 
the  Atlanta  Exposition  thirty-odd  years  ago,  is  now 
in  the  Annex  at  Howard  Memorial  Hall,  New 
Orleans,  where  many  Davis  souvenirs  are  deposited. 
Not  least  interesting  is  a picture  of  Pope  Pius  IX, 
sent  with  a letter  of  sympathy  to  President  Davis 
when  imprisoned  at  Fortress  Monroe,  a distinction 
never  before  conferred  on  any  but  crowned  heads. 
Suspended  over  this  picture  is  a crown  of  thorns, 
woven  by  the  recipient  after  Pope  Pius  IX  had  like- 
wise been  despoiled  and  persecuted.  Members  of 
every  denomimation  were  among  Jefferson  Davis’s 
devoted  friends.  When  Richmond  was  evacuated, 
he  made  no  mistake  in  entrusting  important  docu- 
ments to  a priest,  whose  sanctuary  was  spared  by 
ruthless  vandals,  and  the  large  leather-bound  volumes 
containing  duplicates  of  letters,  official  papers,  etc., 
were  preserved  for  future  historians. 

Before  our  reverses,  urged  by  a lady  friend  to  wear 
a scapula,  he  replied,  “What  if  I have  no  faith?” 
“Wear  it  anyhow,  because  I have  faith,”  she  said, 
and  fastened  the  scapula  around  his  neck.  This 
he  told  me,  his  only  possession  which  had  escaped 
acquisisitive  Yankees,  was  glimpsed  one  day  by  a 
guard,  who  exclaimed:  “I  want  that.”  “Then  come 
and  take  it,”  invited  the  prisoner — an  invitation  the 
Yankee  didn’t  accept.  Naturally,  the  donor  felt 
that  her  faith  had  been  justified. 

Defeated,  disarmed,  plundered.  Dixieland  was 
being  reconstructed  by  a paternal  government,  and 
while  the  fate  of  our  beloved,  dauntless  chief  hung 
in  the  balance.  Dr.  John  Craven’s  “Prison  Life  of 


Jefferson  Davis”  was  eagerly  read  in  Southern 
homes.  The  shackling  scene  is  vividly  described  by 
Dr.  Craven,  and  this  was  clearly  shown  to  be  spite 
work  of  his  jailer,  Nelson  Miles. 


...  . 


MISS  NANNIE  DAVIS  SMITH  AT  THE  AGE  OF  SEVENTEEN. 


I never  heard  the  prisoner  of  Fortress  Monroe 
mention  his  one-time  jailer.  Mrs.  Davis  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Addison  Hayes,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  less  reticent.  Nelson  Miles  doubtless  re- 
ceived promotion  through  the  influence  of  his  father- 
in-law,  General  Sherman,  who,  if  he  never  said 
“War  is  hell,”  did  his  utmost  to  make  it  so.  Ap- 
parently they  were  kindred  spirits. 

That  President  Davis  attempted  to  escape  dis- 
guised in  woman’s  clothes  is  a falsehood,  made  out 
of  the  whole  cloth.  His  statue  in  Hollywood  Ceme- 
tery, Richmond,  Va.,  represents  him  as  he  appeared 
when  captured.  Mrs.  Davis  hopes  thus  in  enduring 
stone  to  refute  a persistent  slander,  but  it  will  not 
down.  Quite  recently,  another  “last  survivor” 
of  the  scouts  who  captured  President  Davis  perjured 
himself  by  reiterating  the  aforesaid  falsehood. 

The  Ninth  Commandment  and  Prohibition  seem 
equally  difficult  to  enforce.  Even  more  infamous  is  a 
myth  circulated  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
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that  Jefferson  Davis  recanted!  When  urged  to 
apply  for  pardon,  the  uncompromising  champion  of 
State  rights  replied,  “Pardon  presupposes  repent- 
ance; I have  never  repented.”  Neither  had  battle- 
scarred  men  who  wore  the  gray  any  apology  to 
offer  for  being  everlastingly  right!  Is  not  to-day’s 
world-wide  demand  for  self-determination  a virtual 
acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  our  cause? 

Fairy  tales  make  interesting  reading  if  labeled  as 
such  instead  of  masquerading  as  Truth.  Deep- 
rooted  fictions  are  Jefferson  Davis’s  elopement  with 
Sarah  Knox  Taylor  and  his  spectacular  reconcilia- 
tion with  General  Taylor  on  the  field  of  Buena 
Vista,  “Old  Rough  and  Ready”  admitting,  “My 
daughter  knew  men  better  than  I.”  Two  years  ago 
the  so-called  elopement  was  revived  with  variations, 
one  amazing  version  being  that  while  a student  at 
Centenary  College,  La.,  Mr.  Davis  met  Miss  Taylor 
in  Baton  Rouge  and,  her  father  opposing  their  mar- 
riage, they  eloped  in  sensational  fashion.  For  some 
inscrutable  reason,  my  refutation  of  that  silly  fable 
was  not  published.  It  was  at  Fort  Crawford  that 
Jefferson  Davis  met  his  future  wife.  When  he  pro- 
posed for  her  hand.  Colonel  Taylor  said  that  while 
he  had  nothing  but  the  kindest  feeling  and  warmest 
admiration  for  Mr.  Davis,  he  was  in  a general  way 
opposed  to  having  his  daughter  marry  a soldier — 
nobody  knew  better  than  he  the  trials  to  which  a 
soldier’s  wife  was  subjected.  Aside  from  this  how- 
ever, there  was  no  reason  why  the  proposal  of 
Lieutenant  Davis  should  not  meet  with  his  warmest 
approval. 

Some  time  after  this.  Colonel  Taylor,  becoming 
highly  incensed  over  a trifling  difference  of  opinion, 
forbade  Davis  from  entering  his  quarters  as  a guest, 
and  repudiated  him  utterly.  Miss  Taylor  finally 
went  to  her  father  and  told  him  that  she  had  waited 
two  years,  and  as  during  that  time  he  had  not 
alleged  anything  against  Lieutenant  Davis’s  char- 
acter or  honor,  she  would,  therefore,  marry  him.  In 
reference  to  his  reported  elopement,  Mr.  Davis 
wrote:  “In  1835,  I resigned  from  the  army,  and 
Miss  Taylor,  being  then  in  Kentucky  with  her  aunt— 
the  oldest  sister  of  General  Taylor — I went  thither, 
and  we  were  married  in  the  house  of  her  aunt,  in 
the  presence  of  General  Taylor’s  two  sisters,  of  his 
oldest  brother,  his  son-in-law,  and  many  others  of  the 
Taylor  family.” 

[Nota  Bene.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that 
though  stubbornly  withholding  his  consent,  the  old 
soldier  forwarded  a generous  check  to  his  daughter 
for  her  trousseau.  Moreover,  each  of  General 
Taylor’s  daughters  married  army  officers.] 

The  young  couple  proceeded  at  once  to  Brierfield 


plantation,  where,  being  unacclimated,  both  con- 
tracted malarial  fever,  from  which,  after  a brief  ill- 
ness, while  visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  Luther  L.  Smith, 
the  girl  wife  died  and  was  buried  in  Locust  Grove 
Cemetery,  where  many  Davis  descendants  now  rest. 
Ten  years  later  (just  before  his  second  marriage), 
Mr.  Davis  and  General  Taylor,  meeting  unexpectedly 
on  a steamboat,  exchanged  cordial  greetings.  The 
following  dramatic  scene  occurred  at  Buena  Vista: 
General  Taylor,  on  learning  that  Colonel  Davis  had 
been  wounded,  hastened  to  his  camp  and,  realizing 
the  seriousness  of  a wound  in  the  foot,  exclaimed, 
“My  poor  boy!  You  had  best  have  got  it  in  the 
head.” 

It  is  claimed  that  this  brilliant  victory,  which 
practically  ended  the  war  with  Mexico,  “swept 
Zachary  Taylor  into  the  White  House.”  My  earliest 
recollection  of  “Uncle  Jeff”  is  when,  after  returning 
from  Mexico,  he  visited  his  favorite  sister,  my  grand- 
mother. Playing  near  her  door,  I saw  a strange 
gentleman  approaching,  who,  though  supported  by  a 
crutch,  bore  himself  right  soldierly.  Joyful  exclama- 
tions speedily  established  my  hero’s  identity,  and 
his  invariable  tenderness  with  children  won  devoted 
affection  that  through  the  coming  years  was  to  know 
neither  shadow  nor  turning.  I already  adored  “Aunt 
Varina,”  who,  during  her  husband’s  absence,  had 
often  been  over  as  our  guest,  petting  me  to  my  heart’s 
content.  Accounting  for  her  partiality,  she  ex- 
plained, “0,  you  were  such  a quirky  little  thing” — • 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

My  grandmother’s  most  cherished  possession  was 
a cameo  broach,  the  only  ornament  I ever  saw  her 
wear.  The  following  note  accompanied  this  gift ! 

“3rd  April,  1851. 

“ My  Dear  Sister:  I send  you  a cameo  likeness,  and 
hope  thus  to  make  my  peace  with  you  for  the  failure 
to  present  you,  on  a former  occasion,  with  a daguerro- 
type.  It  is  set  in  a breastpin  that  it  may  be  brought 
very  near  to  you,  and  that  in  this  manner  I may 
have  renewed  the  happy  days  of  childhood  when 
my  sweet  sister  held  me  in  her  arms.  During  this 
summer  I expect  to  visit  you.  In  the  meantime,  ac- 
cept my  love  and  present  me  affectionately  to  all 
your  family. 

Your  brother.  Jeff.” 

Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Boyle  (a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Luther  L. 
Smith)  inherited  the  cameo  likeness  and  bequeathed 
it  to  Winnie  Davis,  whose  middle  name  had  been 
chosen  by  her  father  as  a compliment  to  his  sister, 
baptized  Anna,  but  in  the  family  circle  known  as 
Annie,  or  Ann.  Her  namesakes,  to  avoid  confusion 
were  called  Annie,  Nan,  or  Nannie,  the  latter  varia- 
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tion  being  mine.  Our  family  relations  were  very 
close.  At  Locust  Grove,  where  we  children  had 
right  of  way  and  visits  were  not  limited  to  week 
ends,  cousins  grew  up  together  like  brothers  and 
sisters.  Most  of  my  generation  have  crossed  the 
bar.  Their  descendants  are  widely  scattered,  but 
those  whom  IVe  never  met  say  they  need  no  intro- 
duction, for  their  parents  had  told  them  about 
“Cousin  Nannie.”  When  rounding  up  and  register- 
ing the  Davis  stock,  I suggested  that  adults  should, 
as  a tribute  of  love,  subscribe  one  dollar  each  to  the 
Fairview  fund,  came  prompt  response,  including 
babies.  On  this  roll  of  honor  are  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  living  relatives  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  sorest  disappointment  of  my  girlhood  was 
b^ing  prevented,  through  the  fortunes  of  war,  from 
accepting  an  urgent  invitation  to  visit  my  Aimt  and 
Uncle  in  Richmond.  On  those  troublous  times  I 
will  not  linger.  Apologists  who  “never  felt  a woimd” 
would  be  bored;  they  who  suffered  and  live  to  tell 
the  tale  need  no  reminder. 

After  his  release  from  Fortress  Monroe,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife.  President  Davis's  first 
pilgrimage  was  to  the  homes  of  his  sisters,  Mrs. 
Luther  L.  Smith  and  Mrs.  William  Stamps,  residents, 
respectively,  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  Their 
reunion  after  so  many  vicissitudes  was  an  event  not 
easily  forgotten  by  the  members  of  three  genera- 
tions assembled  to  welcome  their  revered  kinsman. 
His  tender  solicitude  for  the  sister  who  had  cradled 
him  in  her  arms,  the  graceful  courtesy  with  which 
he  escorted  her  to  the  head  of  her  table,  his  chival- 
rous manner,  stamped  him  unmistakably  a gentle- 
man of  the  old  school.  There,  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
it  was  not  time  that  had  aged  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy  and  whitened  his  hair  as  with  the 
shows  of  many  winters,  but  “man's  inhumanity  to 
man.''  Still,  he  retained  an  erect  military  bearing, 
of  which  not  even  death  could  rob  him,  and  a certain 
magnetism  distinctly  his  own. 

The  next  stopping  place,  Vicksburg,  was  where 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Davis  then  resided.  His  equally  bril- 
liant intellect  and  conversational  powers  made  an 
interchange  of  thought  between  these  brothers  a 
rare  treat.  The  days  that  followed  were  red-letter 
days.  At  Jackson,  Miss.,  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Humphreys  gave  them  a royal  reception.  All  along 
their  route  were  enthusiastic  greetings.  Last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  was  a visit  to  Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Davis, 
a lovely  old  lady  whom  her  brother-in-law  justly 
numbered  among  “the  salt  of  the  earth.''  On  our 
return  trip,  at  Canton,  a bevy  of  beautiful  girls 
boarded  the  car  to  pay  their  respects.  Of  course, 
the  President  claimed  a kiss  from  each,  whereupon 


Mrs.  Davis,  being  asked  didn't  she  object  to  such 
gallantry,  replied,  “0,  they  are  not  always  pretty 
girls.  He  has  to  kiss  the  ugly  old  women  too,  and 
then  I get  my  revenge.'' 

To  the  South's  chosen  chief  this  home  coming  was 
an  ovation,  precursor  of  many  touching  proofs  of 
devotion  which  brightened  those  long  years — one 
and  twenty  years — that  stretched  before  him.  To 
his  lips  the  bitterest  cup  had  been  pressed ; upon  his 
shoulders  a heavy  cross  was  laid;  but  through  all — 
beyond  all  was  he  not  crowned  with  a people’s  love? 
A crown  none  ever  wore  more  worthily. 

Few  persons  are  aware  that  a serious  accident 
necessitated  President  Davis's  first  trip  abroad.  The 
following  particulars  I learned  from  himself.  When 
released  from  “durance  vile,”  he  joined  his  family  in 
Canada.  Winnie  was  then  a bright,  merry  tot,  and 
soon  became  his  inseparable  companion.  Carrying 
her  down  a steep  flight  of  steps  one  morning,  his 
foot  slipped  and,  unable  to  recover  himself,  his  first 
thought  was  for  Winnie.  There  was  just  one  chance, 
to  save  the  child — he  took  that  chance,  flinging  her 
upon  a narrow  platform,  where  the  stairs  turned; 
then  darkness  closed  around  him.  Startled  by  the 
noise,  Mrs.  Davis  rushed  out  to  see  her  husband  being 
hurled  down,  down,  his  defenseless  head  striking  each 
step  till  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  fell  insensible. 
Surgical  aid  was  summoned;  consciousness  returned, 
the  broken  ribs  mended,  but  he  remained  wholly  in- 
different to  surroundings.  His  condition  growing 
more  and  more  alarming,  his  physicians,  fearing  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  finally  advised  a sea  voyage  as 
the  only  hope,  a preserving  of  what  meant  far  more 
than  life  itself,  his  splendid  intellect.  At  sea  a mar- 
velous change  ensued;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  patient 
improve  that  recovery  was  assured  when  the  good 
ship  entered  port. 

A busy  life  spent  in  this  country’s  service  had  left 
the  soldier-statesman  little  time  that  he  could  call  his 
own.  Now,  with  enforced  idleness,  the  Old  World 
beckoned.  Always  an  ardent  lover  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  his  retentive  mind  recalled  scenes  vividly  por- 
trayed by  the  “Wizard  of  the  North,”  which  he 
found  had  been  faithfully  described  in  every  detail. 
The  very  spot  where  James  Fritz-James  first  met 
Ellen  Douglas,  he  said,  needed  only  the  “Lady  of 
the  Lake”  to  complete  the  picture.  Later,  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Burns’  shrine  unannounced  on  the 
threshold  Mr.  Davis  was  welcomed  by  two  old 
ladies  as  an  expected  guest.  Thinking  this  a case  of 
mistaken  identity,  he  intimated  as  much,  but,  no,  it 
was  explained  that  they  had  seen  his  arrival  men- 
tioned and  felt  sure  Jefferson  Davis  would  not  leave 
Scotland  without  visiting  the  home  of  Burns.  Be- 
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side  the  poet’s  portraits  hung  one  of  William  Davis, 
placed  there  by  these  ladies,  Robert  Burns’  nieces. 

An  Englishman  who  accompanied  him  to  Cornwall 
suggested  an  excursion  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
saying  that  though  perilous  for  most  men,  Mr.  Davis 
might  venture  safely  among  these  rough  miners,  as 
every  mother’s  son  of  them  would  claim  relationship! 
Returning  from  another  trip  through  Wales,  behold 
at  an  inn  where  he  had  previously  stopped  a crowd 
was  waiting  to  greet  him  as  a lineal  descendant  of 
Llewelyn — no  less!  If  the  so-called  “descendant” 
felt  secretly  amused,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  he 
neither  rejected  nor  investigated  a title  bestowed 
by  loyal  Welshmen  who,  after  their  own  fashion, 
sought  to  do  him  honor. 

Whether  the  following  episode  occurred  before  or 
since  our  “late  unpleasantness,”  I never  inquired. 
An  American  gentleman,  returning  after  touring 
Europe,  bore  a message  to  my  Uncle  from  an  elderly 
Welsh  woman — Davis  by  name — ^who,  while  com- 
fortably provided  for,  was  without  kith  or  kin.  Ac- 
cording to  her  story,  she  had,  when  a little  child,  seen 
three  brothers  ride  away  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
America,  whence  no  tidings  ever  returned.  Believ- 
ing the  three  brothers  who  came  from  Wales  were 
her  own  long-lost  ones,  she  wished  to  adopt  Jefferson 
Davis  and  bequeath  him  her  fortune.  The  question 
of  relationship  might  be  easily  settled,  he  said,  if 
Miss  Davis  remembered  her  brothers’  names.  She 
did  remember  and  they  failed  to  coincide.  “ But  why 
undeceive  the  old  lady?”  urged  her  advocate;  “she 
has  no  earthly  tie  and  will  be  bitterly  disappointed.” 
“ I suppose  the  truth  is  what  she  desires,”  replied  he, 
whose  unswerving  rectitude  was  never  doubted. 

Three  public  utterances  by  my  illustrious  Uncle 
stand  forth  as  vivid  as  when  they  were  delivered. 
In  the  first,  he  urged  payment  of  pensions  to  veterans 
of  the  Mexican  War,  willingly  relinquishing  his  own 
claim  in  their  behalf.  On  another  occasion,  at  Mis- 
sissippi City,  July,  1878,  he  made  a beautiful  address 
to  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  which  Northern  papers 
(for  motives  best  known  to  themselves)  represented 
as  inciting  rebellion.  Somebody  whispered  that 
Father  Ryan  was  present,  and,  being  triumphantly 
located,  all  travel-stained,  he  responded,  concluding 
an  eloquent  eulogium  by  predicting  that  when 
traducers  had  passed  into  oblivion,  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis  would  go  sounding  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  time.  Several  years  later,  meeting  the  poet 
priest  at  Beauvoir,  I found  him  charming  in  a social 
way.  Needing  no  assurance  that  the  lifelong  friend 
of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  would  attend  when 
his  monument  was  dedicated,  I hastened  to  Metarie 
Cemetery  under  a cousin’s  escort.  The  chosen 


orator’s  voice,  unfortunately,  did  not  carry  far,  and 
a disappointed  audience  was  departing  when  calls 
for  Mr.  Davis  turned  them  back  to  hear  his  splendid 
impromptu  tribute. 

On  March  10, 1886,  President  Davis  attended  and 
made  a speech  at  the  presentation  of  his  birthplace 
to  the  Baptist  congregation  erecting  a memorial 
church  on  the  spot.  By  some  chance,  his  father’s 
home  had  been  built  across  the  boundary  separating 
Christian  and  Todd  counties,  making  it  uncertain  in 
which  one  Jefferson  Davis  was  born.  Asked  to 
settle  this  important  question,  he  said;  “Though 
present  on  the  occasion,  I am  least  qualified  to 
testify.”  It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  the  names 
of  three  milestones  along  Jefferson  Davis’s  journey 
through  life  are  of  similar  significance..  At  Fairview, 
he  entered  upon  that  journey.  On  the  field  of 
Buena  Vista  he  won  imperishable  fame.  Beauvoir, 
the  haven  of  his  declining  years,  was  where  he  wrote 
his  life  work  for  his  countrymen. 

It  is  related  that  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy — the 
Irish  novelist,  dramatist,  poet  and  historian — while 
lecturing  in  this  country,  searched  the  second-hand 
bookstores  for  a history  then  out  of  publication, 
“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.” 
Asked  why  he  wanted  that  particular  work,  he  re- 
plied: “Mr.  Davis  is  the  grandest  figure  on  either 
side  of  your  great  Civil  War.”  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  and 
Dr.  Bledsoe  were  of  the  same  opinion.  James 
Ridpath,  the  historian,  an  abolitionist — said  of 
Jefferson  Davis:  “He  was  a statesman  with  clean 
hands  and  pure  heart,  who  served  his  people  faith- 
fully and  well  from  budding  manhood  to  hoary  age. 
All  who  knew  him  personally  were  proud  that  he 
was  their  countryman.” 

That  Evan  Davis  and  two  older  brothers  came 
from  Wales  to  America  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (a  story  handed  down  through  several  gen- 
erations) was  incorrect  is  proved  by  a letter  from 
Samuel  Davis  to  his  son  Jefferson,  dated  1823 
(original  in  Library,  Richmond,  Va.),  which  reads: 
“Philadelphia,  the  most  beautiful  city  I ever  saw, 
the  place  where  my  father  drew  his  first  breath.” 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  Evan’s  parents  who 
came  from  Wales.  This  probably  made  no  impres- 
sion on  a boy  of  fifteen  and,  though  he  preserved  the 
letter,  presumably  never  read  it  again;  otherwise 
Jefferson  Davis  would  not  have  recorded  the  story 
told  to  him.  Doubtless,  also,  that  letter  was  de- 
posited in  Richmond  unread  by  Mrs.  Davis.  No 
one  desired  more  than  she  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
and  family  papers  given  me  for  that  purpose  have 
been  very  helpful.  Maj.  Harry  A.  Davis,  the  dis- 
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Dorsey’  had  previously  made  her  will  in  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  legacies,  she  bequeathed  everj’- 
thing  to  President  Da^*is,  desiring  that  after  his 
death  the  plantations  should  be  given  to  her  niece, 
Mar>’  Ellis,  and  to  Winnie  Da\ds,  “Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy.”  "\Mien  just  claims  had  been  settled 
and  a handsome  tomb  placed  over  l\Irs.  Dorsey’s 
grave,  then  the  two  plantations  designated  were 
transferred  to  hlarj’  Ellis  and  ’i\innie.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  never  the  beneficiarj’  of  anybody ! 

In  his  retirement,  I had  for  years  the  privilege  of 
closer  association  with  my  illustrious  kinsman  than 
any  member  of  our  family  except  his  own  daughters, 
by  which  endearing  term  he  always  addressed  me. 
Such  intimate  companionship,  enjoyed  through 
several  summers,  was  still  itself  a liberal  education 
apart  from  meeting  gifted  and  cultured  people 
gathered  around  “The  Sage  of  Beauvoir,”  who,  to 
a distinguished  guest,  introduced  me  as  “my  grand- 
niece, and  I think  her  very  grand,”  a compliment  re- 
calling “ The  tender  grace  of  a day  that  is  dead.” 

Finally  after  arrangements  were  completed  for 
writing  his  autobiography,  I was  offered  the  position 
of  amanuensis.  Aunt  Varina  exclaiming,  “Take  him 
at  his  offer;  I’ve  wanted  you  all  your  life.”  But,  alas! 
only  an  introductory  chapter  had  been  dictated  ee 
“the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  was 
broken.”  On  learning  that  my  beloved  Uncle  was 
ill  in  New  Orleans,  I straightway  joined  Aunt 
Variana,  who,  during  our  anxious  vigils,  assured  me 
I was  her  only  solid  comfort.  Together  we  tended 
the  most  patient  of  patients,  never  trusting  him 
night  or  day  to  less  loving  care.  Winnie  was  in 
Europe.  Mrs.  Addison  Hayes,  en  route  from  Colo- 
rado Springs,  had  been  delayed  by  a severe  snow- 
storm. Thus  it  chanced  that  I was  the  only  blood 
relation  at  Jefferson  Davis’s  bedside  when  he  an- 
swered the  Last  Roll  Call. 

Threatening  sjunptoms  had  disappeared,  and  we 
thought  his  splendid  constitution  would  triumph — 
suddenly,  a \dolent  ague  seized  him — the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Though  unable  to  speak,  he  remained 
perfectly  conscious  and,  when  attendant  physicians 
sought  to  make  him  comfortable,  he  turned  himself 
without  assistance,  closed  his  eyes  “as  one  who  lies 
down  to  pleasant  dreams,”  and  fell  asleep.  Of 
watchers  in  that  death  chamber,  few  are  alive  who 
witnessed  the  passing  of  a great  soul.  Members  of 
his  family  attending  the  impressive  funeral,  the 
solemn  service  conducted  by  Bishop  Galagher  (a 
Confederate  soldier  before  he  became  a soldier  of 
the  Cross),  all  have  joined  the  silent  majority.  I, 
now  eighty-six  years  of  age,  am  the  oldest  living 
relative  of  Jefferson  Davis.  “ He  had  kept  the  white- 
ness of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  over  him  wept.” 


“Take  to  thy  heart,  0 Southland!  this  thy  son. 

The  Christian  Chieftain,  the  exalted  one. 

Who  strove  for  thee  in  life,  and,  dying  gave 
The  glorj^  which  shall  ever  wreathe  his  grave.” 

Davis  Family  Chart. 

Our  first  Davis  ancestor  recorded  was  William 
Da'xis,  who  married  Elizabeth  Jonathan,  “noted  for 
her  beauty  and  wit,”  as  the  record  states.  Both  were 
born  in  Wales.  They  moved  to  Kent,  England,  and 
were  the  grandparents  of  Jonathan,  Dolan,  and 
Nathaniel  Da^'is,  who  came  to  America,  from  Kent, 
in  1667.  Capt.  Dolan  Davis  settled  in  St.  Marj^’s, 
Md.,  while  Nathaniel  and  Sir  Jonathan  Da^ds  settled 
in  Hanover  County,  Va.  Evans  Davis,  the  son  of 
Capt.  Dolan  Davis,  married  a Mrs.  Williams,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Emory.  They  settled  in  Georgia, 
where  a son  and  daughter  were  born.  This  son, 
Samuel  Davis,  married  Jane  Cook,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  ten  children  were  born  to  them — ^Joseph 
Emorjq  Benjamin,  Samuel,  Anna,  Isaac,  Lucinda, 
Amanda,  hlatilda,  Marj",  Jefferson.  The  first  five 
of  these  were  born  in  Georgia,  the  last  five  in  Ken- 
tuck}^  to  which  State  the  family  had  removed. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  first  married  to  Sarah  Knox 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  who  died 
within  a few  months.  His  second  wife  was  Varina 
Howell,  and  there  were  six  children — Samuel,  Mar- 
garet (hlrs.  Addison  Hayes),  Jefferson,  Joseph,  Wil- 
liam, and  Varina  Anne  (Winnie — “The  Daughter  of 
the  Confederacy”).  The  children  of  hlrs.  Hayes 
are  Varina  Howell  (Mrs.  Gerald  B.  Webb),  Lucy 
White  (Mrs.  George  Boyer  Young),  Jefferson  Hayes 
Da^^s  (bearing  the  name  of  his  grandfather),  Wil- 
liams Davis  Hayes. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Samuel  Davis, 
the  father  of  Jefferson  Da^ds,  was  promoted  for 
bravery  at  the  siege  of  Savannah.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  while  visiting  his  son  Joseph  at  Hurri- 
cane Plantation,  he  died  of  pneumonia  and  was 
buried  there.  A handsome  tomb  marks  his  grave. 
His  widow,  Mrs.  Jane  Cook  Davis,  aged  eighty- 
three,  died  in  October,  1845,  at  her  home  near 
Wood\dlle,  Miss.,  and  rests  in  the  family  graveyard. 
Of  the  Da\is  brothers,  only  Samuel  is  survived  by 
a male  descendant  to  perpetuate  the  name.  Three 
of  these  brothers  fought  as  volunteers  at  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  President  Davis  felt  special  pride 
in  his  numerous  nephews  and  grandnephews  who 
serv^ed  under  the  “Stars  and  Bars,”  many  being 
mere  lads;  some,  as  was  inevitable,  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice — happier  thus  than  their  comrades  under 
the  reconstruction  regime. 
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CONFEDERATE  GRAY 

You’re  like  your  master,  worn  and  old, 

And  seamed  with  scars,  my  suit  of  gray. 
I’ll  smooth  you  free  of  crease  and  fold 
And  lay  you  lovingly  away. 

But  ere  I hide  you  from  my  sight. 

Ignoring  all  that’s  past  and  gone. 

Let  me  recall  the  visions  bright 

I witnessed  when  you  first  were  worn. 

I saw  a nation  spring  to  breath, 

I saw  a people  strong  and  grand 
Do  battle  to  the  very  death 
For  freedom  and  their  native  land. 

I saw  a Cause  pure  of  all  harm. 

Thrice  noble  and  without  one  stain; 

I gave  for  it  my  good  right  arm — • 

I’d  gladly  give  it  o’er  again! 

I saw  across  a stormy  sky 
The  bow  of  glorious  promise  gleam. 

Then,  as  its  splendor  blazed  on  high. 

Fade  like  the  phantom  of  a dream. 

Then  darkness,  such  as  might  be  felt. 

Came  down  upon  our  helpless  land; 

And  yet  we  know  the  blow  was  dealt. 

In  wisdom,  by  the  Father’s  hand. 

Old  suit,  you  fill  my  heart  with  tears. 
Though  to  my  eyes  they  may  not  spring. 
Recalling  our  four  glorious  years 
And  all  the  memories  they  bring. 

Our  Cause  is  lost,  our  hopes  are  fled; 

The  land  we  love  sits  sore  bereft. 
Lamenting  for  her  mighty  dead ; 

You  are  the  only  vestige  left. 

For  all  we  hoped,  and  planned,  and  thought. 
All  we  attempted  and  achieved, 

In  our  Confederate  gray  was  wrought. 

Well  may  it  be  with  laurel  wreathed. 

Gray  clothes,  I look  on  you  with  pride. 

Such  pride  as  manly  hearts  may  take. 

As  with  our  Cause  identified 
And  doubly  precious  for  his  sake. 

My  martyred  General,  for  he  wore 
Such  clothes  about  the  brightest  soul 
That  God,  from  his  abundant  store. 
Enshrined  within  a mortal  mold. 

I know  he  wears  the  garments  now 
That  moth  and  rust  will  not  assail, 


A diadem  upon  his  brow 

To  which  all  earthly  gems  are  pale. 

I know  that  in  him  angels  trace 
Such  glory  as  on  Moses  shone. 

Reflected  from  his  Father  face. 

As  close  he  stands  beside  the  throne. 

But  still  I love,  my  mem’y’s  ray. 

To  see  him  as  he  used  to  be 
Clad  in  his  well-worn  suit  of  gray, 

Embodiment  of  victory. 

The  grandest  victory  he  wrought 

Was  when,  at  heaven’s  supreme  behest. 

The  faith  well-kept,  the  good  fight  fought. 

He  went  triumphant  to  his  rest 

Across  death’s  river  dark  and  fleet. 

And  storming  in  tumultuous  strife. 

Forever  left  life’s  noontide  heat. 

And  rested  by  the  tree  of  life! 

There’s  little  left  to  live  for  now. 

Old  suit,  for  such  as  you  and  I ; 

And,  but  to  heaven’s  decrees  I bow. 

I’d  gladly  like  my  General  die. 

But  long  as  God  sees  fit  to  give 
The  simplest  duty  to  my  task. 

I’m  willing,  in  His  strength,  to  live 
And  try  to  do  it.  All  I ask 

Is,  when  my  pilgrimage  is  made 
And  I am  numbered  wth  the  dead. 

To  join  in  heaven  the  Old  Brigade, 

With  Stonewall  Jackson  at  its  head. 

— Fanny  Downing. 


TRUTH  AND  HOPE  LIVE  ON. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  LLOYD  T.  EVERETT,  DE  LAND,  FLA. 

In  his  most  timely  article,  “The  Truth  for  Once,” 
in  the  April  Veteran,  Mr.  James  W.  Marshall  re- 
marks: “Often  have  I thought  that  the  War  between 
the  States  ought  to  be  named  “Lincoln’s  War.” 
Which  recalls  the  following  lines  from  the  poem, 
“Builder,  and  Defacer,”  Jefferson,  as  contrasted  with 
Lincoln — in  the  Veteran  of  June,  1923: 

But  Truth  and  Hope  live  on,  and,  slow  but  sure. 
Shall /ac<s  come  forth  to  face  the  future  Day: 
Already  see  how,  when  the  World  War  raged. 

Men  at  the  North,  to  shame  the  Hun’s  dark  deeds. 
Harked  back  to  Lee  on  land,  Semmes  on  the  sea — ■ 
Not  Lincoln’s  War  Lords  waging  Lincoln’s  War: 

The  work  of  Jefferson  was  not  torn  down  for  aye; 
His  mem’ry  yet  means  much  for  mortal  men. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

[Sketch  of  the  life  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson  written 
by  his  great-granddaughter,  Miss  Anna  Jackson  Pres- 
ton, of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  which  was  presented 
to  the  Senate  on  May  10,  1928,  by  Hon.  Cole  L. 
Blease,  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  made  a 
part,  of  the  Congressional  Record.] 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  usually  known  as 
Stonewall  Jackson,  was  born  in  Clarksburg,  Va.,  now 
West  Virginia,  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  1824.  He 
died  at  Guinea  Station,  Va.,  on  the  10th  day  of 
May,  1863,  being  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  son  of  Jonathan  Jackson,  of  Clarksburg,  a 
promising  and  well-to-do  young  lawyer,  and  his 
beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  Julia  Beckwith 
Neale.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Jackson,  the 
first  of  the  line  in  America,  by  birth  a Scotch-Irish- 
man, came  from  London  about  1748  and  located 
first  in  Maryland  and  later  in  the  western  portion  of 
Virginia.  The  Jacksons  became  in  time  quite  a 
numerous  family,  owning  large  boundaries  of  moun- 
tain land.  They  were  noted  for  their  honesty,  in- 
domitable wills,  and  physical  courage,  holding  many 
positions  of  public  trust  and  honor  in  what  was  then 
known  as  western  Virginia. 

When  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  was  three  years 
of  age,  his  father  died  with  typhoid  faver,  con- 
tracted while  he  was  nursing  his  little  daughter,  who 
also  died.  He  left  a.  widow  and  three  children  in 
very  limited  circumstances.  Mrs.  Jackson,  after  re- 
covering in  a degree  from  the  double  shock — the 
death  of  her  daughter  and  husband — supported  her 
little  family  as  best  she  could  with  her  needle  and  by 
teaching  school  for  about  three  years,  when  she 
married  Capt.  Blake  B.  Woodson,  a gentleman  from 
eastern  Virginia,  of  excellent  family  and  delightful 
manners,  but  visionary  and  unsuccessful.  When  her 
health  became  impaired,  the  children  were  placed 
temporarily  with  relatives.  A year  later  Jackson’s 
mother  died,  and  thus  at  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
left  a penniless  orphan. 

One  story  most  characteristic  of  him  is  that  when 
about  twelve  years  of  age  he  appeared  at  the  house  of 
Federal  Judge  John  G.  Jackson,  in  Clarksburg,  and 
addressed  his  wife,  saying:  “Aunt,  Uncle  Brake  (re- 
ferring to  the  relative  he  had  been  living  with)  and 
I don’t  agree.  I have  quit  him  and  will  never  go  back 
any  more.”  He  never  did,  but  walked  eighteen 
miles  to  the  farm  of  Cummins  Jackson,  bachelor 
half-brother  of  his  father.  There  he  lived  happily 
until  he  was  appointed  to  West  Point  through  the 
political  influence  of  his  Uncle  Cummins,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Before  going  to  West  Point,  he  held  his 


only  political  office,  that  of  constable,  and  satis- 
factorily discharged  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  first  year  at  West  Point,  having  had  but  in- 
different preparation,  he  stood  near  the  foot  of  the 
class,  but  each  year,  by  dint  of  untiring  study,  he 
advanced  steadily  until  he  graduated  number 
seventeen  in  a class  of  sixty.  One  of  his  professors 
remarked  that  if  there  had  been  one  more  year  in 
the  course  before  graduation  he  would  have  led  his 
class. 

After  graduating  at  West  Point  in  1846,  he  at 
once  went  to  the  Mexican  War  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  battles  there,  coming  out  brevet 
major,  with  a noble  reputation  for  bravery  and 
extremely  popular  with  the  Mexican  people  of  the 
higher  classes,  for  whom  he  entertained  to  the  end 
of  his  life  great  admiration. 

In  1851,  he  became  professor  of  military  tactics  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Va., 
known  as  the  West  Point  of  the  South,  at  a salary  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  per  year  and  a residence. 
Lexington  was  at  that  time  a small  town  in  the  midst 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  also  the  seat  of  Wash- 
ington College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
The  community  at  that  time  was  largely  dominated 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  pastor  was  Rev. 
William  S.  White,  for  whom  Jackson  formed  a great 
affection.  General  Jackson  was  deeply  interested 
in  religious  matters,  and,  though  baptized  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church 
the  first  year  he  was  in  Lexington. 

In  1853,  he  married  Miss  Eleanor  Junkin,  daughter 
of  Dr.  George  Junkin,  president  of  Washington  Col- 
lege. In  a year  his  wife  died.  The  young  husband 
was  heartbroken,  and  his  thought  turned  more  than 
ever  to  religion.  In  fact,  it  was  at  this  time  that  his 
intense  religious  nature  began  to  assert  itself  out- 
wardly. 

In  1855,  Jackson  and  Col.  J.  T.  L.  Preston,  who 
was  subsequently  his  adjutant  general,  organized  a 
Sunday  school  for  negroes  in  Lexington.  Some  local 
antagonism  was  aroused  against  them  because  slaves 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  in  this  school.  The 
school  was  carried  on  successfully,  however,  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

On  the  16th  day  of  July,  1857,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Anna  Morrison,  of  Lincoln  County,  N.  C., 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Hall  Morrison,  who 
founded  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C.,  and 
Mary  Graham  Morrison,  a sister  of  Gov.  William  A. 
Graham,  of  North  Carolina. 

Though  opposed  to  secession,  Jackson,  like  many 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  South,  was  equally 
opposed  to  the  coercion  of  the  Southern  States;  and, 
therefore,  promptly  offered  his  services  to  the  State 
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of  Virginia  when  war  was  declared  against  it,  be- 
lieving that  his  first  and  highest  loyalty  was  to  his 
native  State. 

Jackson  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Governor 
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of  Virginia  to  take  charge  of  the  State  militia  detailed 
to  keep  the  peace  during  the  trial  and  execution  of 
John  Brown  at  Charles  Town  in  1859.  In  a letter 
to  his  wife  he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  this 
occurrence.  At  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  he 
spent  his  time  drilling  soldiers.  He  was  then  made 
colonel  of  the  Virginia  State  troops.  First  at  Manas- 
sas he  was  given  his  famous  sobriquet  of  “Stone- 
wall,” by  General  Bee,  of  South  Carolina.  His 
promotions  to  brigadier,  major  general,  and  lieu- 
tenant general  were  very  rapid.  His  fame  as  a 
soldier  rests  largely  upon  what  is  known  as  the 
Valley  Campaign,  where  in  rapid  succession  he  won  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories — McDowell,  Winchester, 
Port  Republic,  Cross  Keys,  and  Cedar  Mountain. 
Of  these,  he  himself  is  said  to  have  considered  Cedar 
Mountain  his  greatest  victory. 

On  May  3,  1863,  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory at  Chancellorsville,  he  was  wounded  by  his  own 
men,  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  the  North 
Carolina  regiments,  and  died  a week  later. 

After  half  a century  has  elapsed,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  the  feelings  of  sorrow  and  hopelessness  which 
swept  over  the  South  when  the  news  of  Jackson’s 
death  flashed  along  the  wires.  Everywhere  men 
and  women  broke  down  and  cried  as  though  a beloved 


member  of  their  own  family  had  been  taken.  When 
the  news  of  his  death  reached  Europe,  the  newsboys 
and  porters  in  the  hotels  announced  that  “Stonewall 
Jackson”  was  dead,  for  his  was  a familiar  name 
throughout  the  world.  The  people  of  all  nations 
felt  that  a great  soldier  and  a noble  Christian  hero 
had  fallen,  while  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
South  there  was  a deep  and  unexpressed  fear  that 
the  cause  which  they  loved  so  well  had  suffered  an 
irreparable  blow  the  day  his  casket  with  the  Con- 
federate flag  wrapped  around  it  was  placed  in  the 
cemetery  at  Lexington. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  any  eulogy  of 
Jackson’s  career  as  a soldier.  The  English  historian. 
Colonel  Henderson,  probably  the  greatest  military 
critic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  says  that  he  was 
in  no  way  inferior  to  Wellington,  Napoleon,  Lee,  or 
any  of  the  great  generals  of  history.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  generals  who  was  never  defeated,  and, 
without  any  effort  on  his  part,  maintained  the  con- 
fidence and  admiration  and,  one  might  say,  the 
adoration  of  all  his  troops. 

In  private  life,  Jackson  was  a simple,  rather  silent 
Scotch-Irish,  Presbyterian  gentleman,  with  large  blue 
eyes,  pensive  and  deep;  dark-brown  hair,  which  was 
very  slightly  curly  and  worn  rather  long;  about 
five  feet  eleven  and  one-half  inches  in  height,  with  a 
fine,  full  figure.  His  complexion  was  fair,  almost  like 
a girl’s,  except  when  tanned  by  outdoor  exposure. 
He  was  noted  for  his  politeness,  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, and  love  of  children.  While  never  talkative,  he 
felt  always  the  duty  when  in  society  to  be  responsive 
to  the  conversation  of  others,  and  was  at  times  a 
delightful  companion  and  full  of  pranks  and  humor, 
though  these  occasions  were  rare.  His  habits  of  life 
were  methodical  and  rigid.  According  to  Dr.  R.  L. 
Dabney’s  “Life  of  Jackson,”  he  always  rose  at  dawn, 
had  private  devotions,  and  then  took  a solitary  walk. 
When  at  home,  family  prayers  were  held  at  seven 
o’clock,  summer  and  winter,  and  all  members  of  his 
household  were  required  to  be  present,  but  the 
absence  of  anyone  did  not  delay  the  services  a 
minute.  Breakfast  followed,  and  he  went  to  his 
classroom  at  eight  o’clock,  remaining  until  eleven, 
when  he  returned  to  his  study.  The  first  book  that 
then  engaged  his  attention  was  the  Bible,  which  was 
studied  as  he  did  other  courses.  Between  dinner 
and  supper  his  attention  was  occupied  by  his  garden, 
his  farm,  and  the  duties  of  the  Church,  in  which  he 
was  a deacon.  After  supper,  he  devoted  his  time  for 
half  an  hour  to  a mental  review  of  the  studies  of  the 
next  day,  without  reference  to  notes,  then  to  reading 
or  conversation  until  ten  o’clock,  at  which  time  he 
always  retired.  There  was  no  variation  in  this  daily 
program. 
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There  were  certain  maxims  of  his  life  which  had 
much  to  do  with  framing  his  character.  One  was, 
that  “You  can  be  what  you  resolve  to  be,”  the 
other,  “Do  your  duty,”  His  last  words  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  “ Let  us  cross  over  the  river  and 
rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,”  though  others  of 
the  attendants  at  his  bedside  tell  us  that  the  last 
words  were,  “Soldiers,  do  your  duty,” 

General  Jackson  left  one  infant  daughter,  six 
months  old,  whom  he  had  the  privilege  of  first  see- 
ing when  Mrs.  Jackson  visited  him  in  camp  during 
April,  1863,  and  again  when  on  his  deathbed.  He 
named  her  Julia  Neale,  for  his  mother,  and  in 
1885  she  married  Capt.  William  E.  Christian,  of 
Richmond,  author  and  newspaper  man,  now  living 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  She  died  in  1889,  leaving 
two  infant  children.  The  eldest,  Mrs.  Julia  Jack- 
son  Christian  Preston,  wife  of  Randolph  Preston, 
an  attorney,  lives  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  has  five 
children;  the  youngest,  a boy,  bears  the  name  of 
his  great-grandfather.  Mrs,  Christian’s  son,  Thomas 
Jonathan  Jackson  Christian,  is  a major  in  the  United 
States  Army,  now  stationed  (1928)  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  married  Miss  Bertha  Cook  and  has 
two  children,  a boy,  Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson 
Christian,  Jr.,  aged  eleven,  and  a girl,  Margaret, 
aged  ten. 

General  Jackson  left  surviving  him  an  only  sister, 
Laura,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Arnold,  of  Beverley, 
W.  Va.  This  sister  survived  him  until  the  year  1911, 
when  she  passed  away  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years, 
leaving  one  son,  Hon.  Thomas  Jackson  Arnold,  and 
a number  of  grandchildren  surviving  her, 

Mrs.  Mary  Anna  Jackson,  the  widow,  lived  in 
Charlotte  with  her  granddaughter  until  March  24, 
1915,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  she  passed 
to  her  reward.  Her  Christian  faith,  great  wisdom, 
and  cheerful,  courageous  disposition  marked  her  as 
a most  unusual  woman.  Her  plan  of  life  was  as 
simple  as  her  husband’s,  which  consisted  of  finding 
out  each  day  what  she  believed  to  be  her  duty, 
through  prayer,  Bible  reading,  and  meditation,  and 
then  doing  it  uncomplainingly  and  with  as  little 
affectation  as  possible. 

In  1907,  when  offered  a pension  by  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina,  though  she  greatly  needed  it, 
Mrs.  Jackson  authorized  one  of  her  relatives,  then  a 
member  of  that  body,  to  say  that  she  preferred  the 
money  be  given  to  help  needy  soldiers  or  to  found  a 
school  for  wayward  boys.  At  this  session,  there  was 
chartered  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School, 
one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  America, 
and  certainly  the  name  it  bears  is  an  appropriate 
and  inspiring  one  for  the  five  hundred  boys  enrolled 
there. 


General  Jackson’s  life  was  representative  of  the 
simple  virtues  for  which  the  South  was  noted — 
honesty  in  thought,  speech,  and  action,  freedom  from 
sordid  ambition  for  wealth  or  notoriety  a high 
sense  of  honor  and  chivalry,  unselfish  patriotism,  and 
benevolence  toward  his  fellow  men.  To  these  traits 
were  added  an  absolute  reliance  upon  God  and  trust 
in  his  providence  as  guarding,  guiding,  and  con- 
trolling the  daily  lives  of  his  servants. 


THE  FIRST  WEST  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGNS. 

BY  ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL,  SR.,  FLORENCE,  S.  C. 

(Continued  from  April  number.) 

We  must  now  consider  the  campaign  for  the  pos- 
session of  Tygart’s  Valley,  which  brought  General 
Lee  to  the  region  of  the  forty  counties  which  had 
revolted  from  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
would,  the  following  spring,  unite  to  form  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

Tygart’s  Valley  affords  room  for  the  movement  of 
a small  army,  but  a campaign  therein  involves  diffi- 
culties of  transportation  for  both  opponents,  especial- 
ly that  one  which  approaches  from  the  Virginia  side. 
The  Federals  might  have  fairly  long  hauls  for  sup- 
plies, but  the  railroad  centers  at  Grafton  and  Parkers- 
burg, with  pikes  running  favorably,  would  give  them 
an  easy  problem  compared  to  that  of  the  Con- 
federates hauling  first  from  Staunton  to  Monterey, 
and  then  from  Monterey  to  Tygart’s  Valley,  across 
six  mountain  ranges  and  the  streams  between.  The 
Federals  could  supply  three  or  four  brigades  any- 
where in  the  Valley  from  the  mouth  of  Tygart’s 
River,  where  it  joins  the  Monongahela,  to  Valley 
Mountain,  where  it  rises;  and  they  did  so.  The 
Confederates  tried  no  such  feat  as  would  have  fallen 
to  them  had  they  attempted  to  place  large  forces 
there.  We  have  seen  that  over  on  the  Kanawha,  the 
Federals  boated  their  supplies  to  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, and  stopped  their  aggressive  movement  for  that 
year  right  there  at  Gauley  Bridge;  but  in  Tygart’s, 
they  marched  clear  to  Elkwater,  beyond  Huttons- 
ville,  and  their  fort  above  on  the  top  of  Cheat  Moun- 
tain Pass.  For  the  line  of  posts  between  Tygart’s 
and  Gauley — Bulltown,  Suttonsville  and  Summers- 
ville — they  used  Weston  with  advantage. 

As  early  as  June  2,  the  Federal  advance  began,  Lut 
not  McClellan’s  in  person.  Colonel  Kelly,  by  a 
night  march  in  a heavy  rain,  surprised  Colonel 
Porterfield  with  very  small  Confederate  forces  at 
Philippi.  He  far  outnumbered  Porterfield,  who  ex- 
tricated his  command  successfully,  but  with  diffi- 
culty, and  fell  back  to  Beverly  farther  up  the  Tygart 
River.  McClellan  began  his  promises  to  Washington 
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on  June  23,  and,  on  July  6,  moved  from  Buckhan- 
non,  which  is  on  the  left  flank  of  Tygart’s  Valley, 
over  toward  Parkersburg — in  fact,  on  the  road  from 
Beverly  to  Parkersburg.  This  road  is  a pike  also, 
and  branches  to  the  west  at  Beverly,  from  the  pike 
that  follows  the  rive;”  down  northward  to  Philippi 
and  Grafton.  At  the  same  time,  Morris  moved  from 
Philippi  and  also  drew  up  to  the  Confederate  posi- 
tions to  be  assailed.  McClellan  had  three  brigades 
and  Morris  one.  The  Confederates  had  in  their  two 
separated  positions  possibly  the  equal  of  two  bri- 
gades. On  the  eleventh,  Morris  held  Garnett  in  his 
position,  and  McClellan  attacked  Pegram  in  his. 
By  the  thirteenth  all  was  over.  On  the  twenty-first 
the  battle  of  Manassas  was  fought  over  in  Virginia, 
and  almost  at  once  McClellan  was  called  away  from 
Tygart’s  Valley  to  Washington  as  a “Young  Napo- 
leon” to  take  command  of  the  vast  forces  to  be  col- 
lected there.  The  little  fight  of  Rosecrans  with  the 
picket  force  on  top  of  Rich  Mountain  had  made  up 
all  the  fighting  there  was  in  Tygart’s  to  speak  of,  but 
the  amount  of  glory  that  came  to  McClellan  seems 
incomprehensible. 

All  this  must  be  explained,  and  I’ll  try  to  make  it 
clear.  When  Porterfield,  early  in  June,  was  driven 
out  of  the  lower  valley  and  fell  back  to  the  upper  at 
Beverly,  General  Lee  sent  Gen.  Robert  Garnett, 
with  some  troops,  to  take  command  and  hold  what 
he  could  of  the  valley.  He  reenforced  him  with 
Col.  John  Pegram,  and  prepared  Col.  Edward  John- 
ston and  Gen.  H.  R.  Jackson  to  follow.  General 
Garnett  was  an  old  soldier,  most  highly  esteemed  as 
a soldier  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  even  extrava- 
gantly praised  by  some.  He  came  to  Beverly  and 
took  a position  strategically  most  valuable,  but 
tactically  unsound.  He  was  making  a beginning, 
not  knowing  as  yet  what  forces  the  enemy  would 
bring  or  what  his  future  reenforcements  would  be. 
Now,  the  Tygart  rises  in  a valley  between  Cheat 
Mountain  ridge  and  Rich  Mountain  ridge,  but,  just 
below  Beverly,  turns  west  and  breaks  through  Rich, 
cutting  it  down  to  its  base.  After  doing  this,  it 
turns  northward  again  and  flows  on  past  Philippi 
and  Grafton  to  the  Monongahela.  Where  it  breaks 
through,  it  makes  a valley  rather  than  a gorge,  and 
north  of  it  the  ridge  loses  the  name  Rich  Mountain 
and  becomes  Laurel  Hill,  as  though  a new  ridge 
started  there. 

In  order  to  hold  Beverly  and  the  upper  valley, 
Garnett  put  entrenchments  both  on  the  Rich  and 
Laurel  sides,  but  out  toward  the  western  fronts, 
overlooking  the  lower  Tygart  Valley.  For  the  one 
on  Laurel,  he  secured  a good  tactical  position,  but 
that  on  Rich  was  determined  by  a road — the  pike 
that  branched  west  from  Beverly  to  Parkersburg. 


It  ran  from  Beverly  over  Rich  through  a slight  gap 
or  depression.  This  placed  the  Rich  fort  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  Laurel  and  made  the  tactics  all  wrong. 
Garnett  knew  it,  but  decided  on  it  because,  to  hold 
both  pikes  before  their  union  at  Beverly,  some  risk 
had  to  be  taken.  If  he  gave  up  Beverly,  he  must  fall 
back  to  Huttonsville,  where  a somewhat  similar 
problem  was  presented  by  Elkwater  and  Cheat 
Mountain  Pass,  where  Lee  later  found  the  Federals. 
Unfortunately,  McClellan  came  with  heavy  forces 
and  put  three  brigades  before  Pegram’s  little  thirteen 
hundred  at  Rich,  while  Morris  held  Garnett  at 
Laurel.  Then  McClellan,  abundantly  able  to  fiank 
Pegram  by  a path  up  a ravine  (for  troops  without 
artillery  and  wagons  can  move  freely),  sent  Rosecrans 
with  a force  far  more  than  sufficient,  by  night,  to 
surprise  Pegram’s  reenforced  picket  on  the  mountain 
top.  Captain  DeLagnel  made,  with  three  hundred 
men,  a glorious  fight,  but,  of  course,  in  vain.  Then 
Pegram  sent  for  his  own  regiment,  but  finally  told 
them  all  to  retreat  and  escape,  which  they  did.  He 
himself  went  down  to  the  works  below  and  tried  to 
escape  with  the  rest  of  his  force,  after  spiking  the 
two  guns  behind  the  entrenchments.  It  was  mid- 
night. They  crossed  to  Garnett’s  post  on  Laurel  only 
to  find  him  gone.  Then  Heck  and  some  men  went 
east  across  the  Tygart  to  Cheat  Mountain  and 
escaped,  while  Pegram  stayed  and  surrendered  the 
small  balance  left.  McClellan  had  done  nothing  in 
front  of  Pegram  all  day  in  the  way  of  attack,  and 
captured  only  Pegram  with  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  of  his  men  and  the  two  guns  left  in  the  works. 
Garnett  learned  of  Pegram’s  disasters  in  time  to 
abandon  the  Laurel  works  and,  now  that  his  com- 
munications were  cut  and  he  faced  four  brigades,  to 
retreat  across  Cheat  Mountain,  then  northward 
down  Cheat  River,  cross  the  western  little  jutting 
point  of  Maryland,  and  then  southward  to  Monterey. 
On  the  way,  at  a ford  just  beyond  Garrick’s  Ford, 
Garnett,  guarding  the  rear  with  a handful  of  men 
behind  some  logs  and  brush,  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  open  to  steady  them,  and  was  killed — a splendid 
officer,  probably  the  peer  of  the  best. 

Soon  no  Confederates  were  to  be  found  west  of 
Cheat  Mountain.  McClellan  went  to  Washington, 
leaving  his  forces  to  Rosecrans,  who  proceeded  up 
the  valley  to  Huttonsville  and,  after  establishing 
J.  J.  Reynolds  at  Elkwater,  in  Tygart  Valley,  and 
Kimball  on  the  top  of  Cheat  Mountain  in  the  pass 
opposite  Huttonsville  (for  there  is  another  “gap” 
over  Cheat  further  south,  alluded  to  in  the  official 
reports),  himself  went  on  with  the  rest  of  the  troops 
to  establish  posts  at  Weston,  Bulltown,  Sutton,  and 
Summersville,  finally  joining  Cox  at  Gauley,  but  not 
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without  the  severe  repulse  at  Carnifax  Ferry  by 
Floyd,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Kanawha 
campagn. 

General  Lee  had  sent  Loring  to  take  chief  command 
on  July  20,  and,  before  the  month  was  out,  came  him- 
self and,  with  Loring,  made  camp  on  Valley  Moun- 
tain. The  situation  now  was  this:  As  to  forces,  re- 
enforcements had  come,  and  by  the  eleventh  of 
September,  Lee  had,  with  Loring  on  Valley  Moun- 
tain and  with  H.  R.  Jackson  on  the  pike  that  crossed 
Cheat  Mountain  through  the  Pass,  just  before  it 
climbs  the  eastern  side  of  Cheat  Mountain — at 
Camp  Bartow,  in  fact — something  like  11,700  all 
told.  Reynolds  had  five  thousand  in  the  works  at 
Elkwater  and  three  regiments  under  Kimball  in  the 
exceedingly  strong  works  most  admirably  located 
in  the  pass  on  top  of  Cheat  Mountain. 

As  to  the  terrain,  we  must  get  a clear  view  of  it  in 
order  to  judge  the  event  by  which  General  Lee  lost 
for  awhile  much  of  the  prestige  that  had  been  de- 
servedly his.  A trifling  achievement  had  exalted 
McClellan,  and  now  a similar  failure  was  to  lower 
the  estimate  of  Lee.  First,  as  to  Valley  Mountain. 
It  stretches  right  across  the  Tygart  Valley,  heads  it, 
in  fact,  like  a dam,  while  the  river  rises  right  there 
from  springs  on  its  northern  side.  On  its  western 
and  southern  sides,  springs  feed  the  Elk  and  the 
Gauley,  flowing  to  the  Kanawha.  From  its  top  the 
whole  valley  of  Tygart  was  visible  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  carry.  On  the  east  was  Cheat  Mountain  ridge, 
and  on  the  west  that  of  Rich  Mountain.  Elkwater 
was  plainly  visible,  and  beyond  was  Huttonsville, 
with  the  pike  turning  eastward  over  Cheat  Mountain 
pass,  while  a branch  came  on  toward  Valley  Moun- 
tain, but  turned  eastward  also  at  the  “gap,”  and 
went  to  Huntersville  and  beyond.  Secondly,  as  to 
the  general  strategic  opportunities.  There  was  at 
first  sight  a chance  to  place  his  army  between  the 
two  Federal  posts  and  attack  each  in  turn,  but  this 
really  could  not  well  be  done,  for  the  pass  is  opposite 
Huttonsville  and  not  Elkwater.  By  road,  down  from 
Elkwater  to  Huttonsville  and  then  on  to  the  fort  on 
Cheat  Mountain  was  over  fifteen  miles,  and  had  this 
been  the  only  connection,  even  then  the  matter  of 
Lee’s  communications  would  have  forbid;  but  the 
Federals  had  a short  cut  for  unencumbered  troops 
only  seven  miles  long  that  had  to  be  considered  also. 
To  cover  both  routes  and  protect  his  communications, 
Lee  was  compelled  to  adopt  another  plan. 

Arriving  in  July,  Lee  took  until  the  eleventh  of 
September  to  get  ready.  He  had  to  get  up  supplies 
for  his  force  of  eleven  thousand,  let  his  troops  recover 
somewhat  from  devastating  attacks  of  measles  and 
other  sickness,  and,  chief  of  all,  wait  for  the  weather 
to  settle.  As  was  said.  Cheat  Mountain  is  the  dome 


of  the  State,  and  the  rainfall  that  supplies  the  head- 
waters of  Gauley,  Elk,  Tygart,  Cheat,  and  other 
streams,  always  large,  was  this  year  immense.  Lee’s 
plans  had  to  be  formed,  and,  when  formed,  were 
elaborate,  compelling  him  to  await  better  weather 
conditions.  His  problem  was  to  attack  so  as  to 
crush  each  post  in  turn  without  allowing  either  one 
to  retreat  or  to  help  the  other.  Through  all  the  rain 
he  reconnoitered  personally.  He  sent  out  his  staff, 
his' engineers,  his  cavalry.  Even  in  Mexico  his  cele- 
brated reconnoiters  hardly  exceeded  in  carefulness 
this  at  Cheat  Mountain,  and  he  obtained  the  in- 
formation he  wanted  as  to  both  positions  of  the 
enemy,  except  that  concerning  the  breastworks  and 
abattis  of  the  Cheat  Mountain  fort  was  almost  un- 
obtainable in  the  finer  details;  Finally,  Colonel 
Rust,  of  Jackson’s  force,  claimed  to  have  gone  so  near 
it  as  to  feel  convinced  that  it  could  be  successfully 
stormed  from  its  right  flank  and  rear  (it  faced  the 
eastern  approach  on  the  pike).  Colonel  Rust  was  a 
very  large,  black-bearded,  energetic,  bold,  and  con- 
fident man — an  impressive  man.  He  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  do  the  work.  Lee  adopted  the  request  and 
formed  his  other  plans  upon  it.  The  failure  was  to 
come  right  here,  and  as  the  first  gun  was  to  be  fired 
here  as  a signal  to  the  other  columns  at  both  positions, 
but  was  never  fired,  all  the  other  assaults  were  never 
made.  Rust  found  he  was  mistaken  and  witheld  the 
signal.  He  claimed  conditions  had  changed. 

Lee’s  plan  was  this:  Jackson,  from  the  east,  was 
to  climb  to  the  first  top  of  Cheat,  cross  the  little  de- 
pression on  the  top  made  by  the  headwaters  of  Cheat 
River,  advance  up  toward  the  fort  on  the  second 
top,  and  await  Rust’s  signal  before  attacking  the 
fort  in  front.  Rust  was  also  to  have  support  from 
two  regiments  under  Anderson  (G.  T.  Anderson, 
called  “Tige,”  I think)  advancing  from  western  side 
of  Cheat.  These  three  forces  were  expected  to  storm 
and  capture  the  Cheat  Pass  position,  and  hasten  to 
march  and  get  in  rear  of  the  Elkwater  position. 
Anderson  was  also  expected  to  sever  the  connection 
of  the  two  posts  before  ascending  to  help  Rust,  and 
this  part  was  accomplished.  Thus  three  forces  were 
combined  to  act  at  daylight,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
all  were  in  position  just  as  planned — a rare  occur- 
rence. There  was  equal  success  in  taking  position 
in  time  on  the  part  of  the  forces  that  were  to  attack 
Elkwater,  and  here,  too,  there  were  three  columns. 
Donelson,  with  two  regiments,  was  to  get  on  the  left 
or  east  of  Elkwater  in  order  to  help  Jackson,  Rust, 
and  Anderson  when  they  came  up  on  the  rear  of 
Elkwater.  Burk  and  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  of  the  cavalry, 
was  to  take  position  west  of  Elkwater,  the  other 
flank.  Loring  (and  General  Lee)  was  to  attack  the 
front  (south  face)  of  Elkwater,  with  the  main  force. 
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This  attack  on  Elkwater  could  hardly  succeed  (to 
the  point  of  surrender  certainly)  unless  Jackson  first 
took  Cheat  Mountain  and  came  up  in  rear,  and,  of 
course,  when  no  signal  came,  was  not  attempted. 
All  the  three  forces  waited  in  vain  for  Jackson,  who 
waited  in  vain  for  Rust’s  signal.  Rust  and  Anderson 
had  a little  fighting,  but  not  by  attempting  to  storm 
the  fort.  And  before  withdrawing  there  was  a little 
feeling  out  of  the  enemy  by  each  side,  though  nothing 
serious.  It  will  be  seen  that  Lee  provided  for  forces 
on  four  sides  of  Elkwater,  and  three  sides  of  the 
Cheat  fort,  and  that  all  were  ready  for  the  signal 
which  failed  to  be  given  because  that  most  impressive 
man.  Colonel  Rust,  failed  to  impress  himself  on  the 
proper  people — the  enemy. 

Valley  Mountain  was  only  useful  as  a position  from 
which  to  attack  the  Elkwater  camp,  and  was  soon 
abandoned.  General  Lee  went  over  to  Floyd’s  and 
Wise’s  positions  on  the  Kanawha,  and  Loring  to 
battles  on  other  fields.  Jackson  remained  at  Camp 
Bartow,  east  of  Cheat  Mountain,  where  Reynolds 
came  from  Cheat  to  attack  him.  Jackson  won  the 
battle  handsomely  against  great  odds,  but  was 
finally  withdrawn,  some  time  afterwards,  leaving  only 
Edward  Johnston  at  Alleghany  Mountain,  where  his 
splendid  defeat  of  Kimball  in  a very  bloody  battle 
won  him  the  name  of  “Alleghany  Johnston.”  This 
was  the  last  of  the  fighting  for  1861  on  the  pike  that 
led  into  West  Virginia  from  Staunton,  but,  in  the 
spring  of  1862,  Johnston  fought  again  with  Stonewall 
Jackson  at  McDowell,  on  the  same  line. 

The  Federals  held  the  State  with  40,000  troops. 
The  central  open  part  was  hemmed  around  with 
mountains,  over  which  transportation  problems  ruled 
supreme.  It  became  a region  for  raids,  feints,  and 
threats,  and  an  asylum  for  the  house-burner.  Hunter, 
from  Early’s  avenging  army. 


A CONFEDERATE  AT  GRANT’S 
HEADQUARTERS. 

BY  J.  D.  HODGES,  NASHVILLE,  N.  C. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1864,  in  a terrific  battle 
near  Dinwiddle  Courthouse,  when  Grant  was  press- 
ing Lee  toward  a surrender,  a Confederate,  severely 
“shell  shocked”  fell  to  the  ground,  apparently  killed. 

He  was  left  on  the  field  by  his  hard-pressed  and 
fleeing  companions.  The  Confederate  authorities 
reported  him  as  being  among  the  slain.  However, 
after  a time  he  revived  to  find  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  That  Confederate  was  myself. 

The  battle  began  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  a stream,  swollen  by  recent  rains.  I 
got  wet  to  the  arm  pits. 


The  morning  of  the  battle  had  been  spent  in 
broiling  and  eating  a ham  that  had  been  sent  from 
home.  It  was  apparent  to  all  that  a battle  was  im- 
minent, and  to  make  sure  of  the  ham,  it  was  thought 
best  by  my  messmates  and  myself  to  consume  it 
lest  in  the  contingencies  of  battle,  it  might  be  lost. 
In  the  struggle  and  excitement  of  the  battle  that 
followed,  I got  awfully  thirsty,  due  to  the  ham.  The 
shell  shock  contributed  to  the  thirst. 

Night  came  on  with  hundreds  of  others  being  con- 
ducted to  the  rear  of  the  Union  army;  I got  cold  al- 
most beyond  endurance  because  of  my  wet  clothes. 

I arrived  at  General  Grant’s  headquarters  about 
10  o’clock  at  night.  Although  I had  begged  my 
Yankee  guards  for  water,  it  was  not  until  I reached 
Grant’s  headquarters  that  I was  satisfied.  There 
a young  Union  soldier  was  posting  a relief  guard. 

I could  hardly  speak,  I was  chattering  so  from  the 
cold,  but  I asked  him  for  a drink. 

“Stay  here,”  said  the  young  Union  soldier,  “till 
I post  this  relief  and  I’ll  get  you  some  water.” 

In  a short  time  he  came  to  me  and  said:  “Come 
with  me.” 

I followed  him  to  his  tent  where  he  had  a good 
fire.  He  gave  me  water  to  drink  and  bade  me  sit 
down  and  warm  myself.  During  the  warming 
process  he  plied  me  with  many  and  varied  questions: 
“How  many  men  has  Lee  these  days?”  “What 
sort  of  rations?”  “What  morale  of  the  army?” 
“When  are  they  going  to  surrender?”  etc. 

Well,  I was  too  proud  and  loyal  to  tell  him  what 
I really  thought.  I painted  in  roseate  colors  every- 
thing from  the  Confederate  standpoint.  “The 
armies  never  in  better  condition.”  “The  people 
never  more  determined.”  “No  end  to  the  war  until 
complete  separation  is  effected,”  etc. 

The  Union  soldier  replied:  “I  know,  my  young 
friend,  that  you  do  not  believe  half  you  have  said. 
I see  that  you  have  too  much  intelligence  not  to 
know  that  the  end  is  near.  Lee  will  have  sur- 
rendered in  less  than  ten  days  from  this  day.  But 
somehow  I admire  you  and  your  pluck  and  spirit. 
Upon  one  condition,  I am  going  to  let  you  stay  with 
me  in  this  tent  all  night — promise  that  you  will  not 
try  to  get  away — you  cannot  get  away,  if  you  try. 
But  you  must  promise  me  to  not  try.” 

“I  am  not  so  sure  that  I could  not  get  away,” 
I replied.  “As  a scout,  I have  traveled  all  through 
this  section  of  the  country,  but  I will  assure  you  that 
I will  not  abuse  your  kindness.  I pledge  you  on  the 
honor  of  a Confederate  soldier — I have  nothing  else 
to  pledge  and  nothing  else  more  valuable  anywhere — 
that  I will  not  try  to  get  away.” 

He  then  took  a sheepskin  off  of  his  cot  and  laid  it 
down,  and  told  me  to  make  a pillow  of  my  coat  that 
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had  become  dry  by  his  good  warm  fire  by  that  time, 
and,  in  perfect  abandon,  I slept  the  sweetest  sleep 
I had  had  in  many  a day. 

All  too  soon  and  before  I had  aroused  from  the 
first  snooze,  he  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying, 
“It’s  getting  light;  you  must  get  back.’* 

As  we  were  going  back  to  where  the  other  Con- 
federates were  under  guard,  he  noted  that  I had  on 
my  person  something  that  he  wanted — something 
that  was  never  seen  in  the  Union  army,  but  was 
common  with  some  Confederates.  He  wanted  it, 
he  said,  as  a war  relic.  He  offered  money  for  it. 

I said:  “No,  you  have  been  so  good  to  me  that  I 
want  you  to  accept  it  as  a present  from  one  in  token 
of  my  appreciation  and  friendship.” 

“I  will  not  have  it  unless  you  let  me  pay  for  it.” 
“Then,  have  it  your  way,”  I said. 

The  exchange  was  made.  Then  putting  me  in 
among  the  other  prisoners,  he  said  “Good-by, 
Johnnie,”  and  I said,  “Good-by,  Yank.” 

Then  we  parted,  never  to  see  each  other,  never  to 
hear  from  each  other  again.  A thousand  times  I 
have  thought  of  him.  Many  times  I have  dreamed 
of  him.  A thousand  times  I have  told  my  people  of 
the  happenings  of  that  eventful  night.  Truly,  it  was 
like  “ ships  that  pass  in  the  night.”  I am  now  eighty- 
five  and  feeble,  but  I would  travel  across  a continent 
to'see  him  again. — National  Tribune. 


WAR  MEMORIES. 

BY  W.  A.  CALLAWAY,  OF  YOUNG’S  BATTALION,  ROSS’ 
TEXAS  CAVALRY  BRIGADE. 

In  1862,  Capt.  Ed  Croft  organized  an  artillery 
company  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  with  Alf  Young  as 
first  lieutenant,  George  B.  Young,  second,  and 
Billie  Croft,  third. 

The  Youngs  were  the  sons  of  the  father  who  built 
the  noted  Eagle  & Phoenix  Mills  of  that  city  many 
years  before  the  war,  which  was  a godsend  to  the 
Confederacy  in  war  times  and  is  still  a blessing  to 
the  surrounding  country,  being  among  the  largest  in 
the  South,  making  all  varieties  of  cotton  cloth  and 
giving  employment  to  a large  number  of  people. 
The  builder  was  a gentleman  of  large  means  and  a 
patriotic  Southerner.  He  donated  to  this  company 
one  hundred  and  ten  uniforms  of  Eagle  & Phoenix 
product  and  fifty  sets  of  heavy  artillery  harness  for 
the  horses. 

The  company  was  sent  to  Savannah  and  there 
remained  many  months,  with  no  fighting  and  only 
light  camp  duties.  There  were  eight  of  the  La- 
Grange  boys  to  join,  and  they  were  writing  back 
home  of  the  fine  time  they  were  having,  living  on 
fish  and  oysters,  and  visiting  the  girls  and  theaters 


at  night.  I was  nearing  military  age,  and  my  friend 
and  schoolmate.  Jack  Thornton,  and  I thought  this 
was  a snap;  so  in  May  the  next  year  Jack  and  I 
went  to  Savannah  to  join  them.  Imagine  our  hor- 
rified state  of  mind  when,  on  our  arrival  there,  we 
met  the  battery  at  the  Savannah  depot,  packed 
like  sardines  in  freight  cars,  ordered  to  Canton,  Miss. 
What  else  could  we  do  but  pile  in  with  the  boys  for 
a three-day  trip,  without  rations  or  preparation  for 
that  sort  of  a come-off?  However,  the  boys  divided 
their  stale  bread  and  fat  bacon  with  us.  While  I 
had  never  eaten  this  kind  of  diet,  being  just  out  of 
school,  it  tasted  mighty  good.  Finally,  we  arrived 
within  thirty-five  miles  of  Canton  to  find  the  road 
and  bridges  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  way;  so  we 
went  on  a hike  those  miles,  and  it  was  then  June  and 
a Mississippi  climate.  Jack  and  I had  a surplus  of 
clothing,  expecting  to  need  “biled  shirts,”  etc.,  to 
visit  those  girls  the  boys  had  written  us  about,  but 
when  we  reached  Canton  we  had  lost  our  surplus  out- 
fit, and  what  we  had  on  constituted  our  wardrobe. 
This  was  in  lieu  of  fish,  oysters,  and  those  girls. 

At  Canton,  we  camped  three  miles  out  in  a swamp, 
where  there  had  been  a creek  of  running  water,  but 
not  so  now,  for  the  running  water  had  dried  up,  and 
our  dependence  for  water,  for  men  and  horses,  was 
from  the  holes  along  the  bed  of  the  creek.  Three 
months,  and  hot  ones,  we  stayed  in  this  awful  camp. 
Fortunately  for  me,  I formed  the  acquaintance  of 
an  old  black  mammy,  several  hundred  yards  away, 
who  had  charge  of  Dr.  Love’s  cows,  and  that  was  her 
only  employment.  We  took  a liking  to  each  other, 
and  I visited  her  house  every  day  about  dinner  time, 
and  she  always  had  a good  meal  for  me,  butter,  eggs, 
milk,  pies,  etc. 

Sharon,  a small  town,  was  about  five  miles  from 
camp.  The  boys  in  some  way  got  acquainted  with 
a bunch  of  pretty  girls  there,  and  every  night  some 
of  them  found  time  to  visit  those  girls.  The  wind- 
up of  this  was  that  Lieut.  Billie  Croft  went  back  to 
Sharon  after  the  war  and  carried  one  of  them  to 
Columbus,  Ga.,  which  is  still  their  home,  if  living, 
though  they  would  be  nearly  one  hundred  years  of 
age  now,  as  it  was  about  sixty-five  years  ago. 

Leaving  our  camp  at  Canton,  we  marched  all  over 
Mississippi,  fighting  numerous  minor  battles  and 
doing  a sort  of  police  duty  for  several  months  until 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863.  My  command 
was  sent  to  reenforce  the  city,  which  had  been  bottled 
up  until  our  men  were  being  starved  into  surrender, 
but  we  could  not  fight  our  way  to  the  inside,  being 
repulsed  at  eyery  attempt.  General  Pemberton,  a 
Northern  man,  was  in  command  of  our  forces  inside 
the  city,  and,  ever  since  the  surrender,  many  of  us 
have  wondered  why  he  selected  July  4,  which  sent 
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such  a glorification  all  over  the  North — echo 
answers  why. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  our  troops  fell  back  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  and  held  that  city  for  eight  days, 
both  sides  being  well  fortified.  Nothing  beyond 
delay  of  the  Federals  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  we  continued  our  falling  back,  having 
slipped  off  in  the  night  and  crossed  Pearl  River,  all 
unknown  to  the  Yanks  until  the  next  day.  We  fell 
back  to  Meridian  and  had  some  sharp  fighting  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

About  this  time,  Sherman  was  making  demon- 
strations for  his  march  through  Georgia,  and  we 
were  sent  to  Dalton,  where  we  first  came  in  contact 
with  his  forces. 

Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  one  of  the  finest  officers 
the  war  produced,  was  in  command  of  the  army  to 
combat  Sherman,  whose  force  was  at  least  double 
that  of  Johnston.  It  was  “Greek  meet  Greek.” 
While  it  was  not  Johnston’s  plan,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  have  an  open,  general  engagement  until 
conditions  favored  him,  but  by  the  strategy  of  flank 
movements  to  delay  the  enemy,  which  he  did  most 
effectually,  yet  it  is  said  that  he  killed  more  of 
Sherman’s  men  from  Dalton  to  Atanta  than  we 
had  in  our  army.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
mention  in  detail  the  times  and  places  in  which 
Sherman  was  frustrated  from  his  plans  by  the 
strategy  of  his  opponent — in  fact,  it  would  require 
one  more  expert  than  this  writer  to  clearly  state  the 
whole  situation.  I belonged  to  Young’s  (formerly 
Croft’s)  Battery,  and  was  attached  to  Ross’  Texas 
Brigade  of  Cavalry,  and  we  were  usually  making 
dashes  or  flank  movements,  and  not  in  close  touch 
with  our  main  force.  One  of  the  most  severe  battles 
in  which  my  immediate  command  was  engaged  was 
at  New  Hope  Church,  where  I was  slightly  wounded 
in  an  artillery  duel  and  knocked  down.  My  friend 
Jack  Thornton,  being  near  me,  rushed  to  my  side, 
thinking  that  I was.either  killed  or  seriously  wounded. 

We  continued  our  falling  back.  When  we  reached 
the  river,  there  was  a force  of  negroes  on  the  opposite 
side  throwing  up  breastworks.  When  the  Yankees 
came  in  range,  they  opened  up  on  the  negroes  with  a 
cannonade.  It  took  only  a few  shots  to  utterly 
stampede  them,  and  in  a few  minutes  not  a “cullud 
pusson”  could  be  seen.  Both  armies  were  now  on 
the  Atlanta  side  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Johnston  had  them  in  his 
power,  but  President  Davis  was  never  partial  to 
Johnston,  and  had  become  nervous  because  Johnston 
continued  his  retreat;  but  Johnston  knew  best  as 
to  this. 

Imagine  the  great  shock  to  our  men,  who  idolized 
Johnston,  when  the  announcement  came  that  he 


had  been  superseded  by  General  Hood,  the  noted, 
reckless,  bulldog  fighter.  The  announcement  came 
on  a bright,  sunny  morning,  but  it  seemed  to  us  that 
a black  cloud  had  passed  between  us  and  the  sun, 
and  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  men  was  one 
of  sadness  and  disappointment. 

Subsequent  events  proved  this  to  have  been  a 
great  blunder  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Davis,  resulting  in 
disaster  to  our  cause.  Of  course,  Atlanta  fell,  and 
great  was  the  fall  thereof,  coming  so  soon  after 
Vicksburg  and  to  be  followed  by  the  butchery  of 
our  men  at  Franklin  and  Nashville.  Sherman’s 
march  through  Georgia  and  the  campaign  through 
the  Carolinas  led  rapidly  to  the  surrender  of  Lee 
and  the  downfall  of  our  beloved  South  and,  last, 
but  not  least,  those  years  of  reconstruction  by  a 
rampant  set  of  radical  politicians,  with  their  heels 
on  the  necks  of  an  already  outraged  people. 

I would  be  glad  to  give  in  detail  an  account  of  our 
experience  in  the  Tennessee  campaign,  including  the 
useless  butchery  at  Franklin  of  some  six  or  eight 
thousand  Southerners,  who,  though  half  starved  and 
clad,  had  marched  from  Atlanta,  and,  following  that, 
a great  disaster  at  Nashville,  fighting  through  it  all 
like  fresh  troops.  My  brigade  was  the  advance 
guard  going  and  the  rear  guard  after  our  defeat, 
commanded  by  that  wizard,  Gen.  Nathan  B.  Forrest. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  there  was  not  another 
man  in  the  world  who  could  so  effectually  have  pro- 
tected his  army  and  gotten  safely  back  across  the 
Tennessee  River  pursued  by  a victorious  force  of 
seventy  thousand  well-fed  men. 

I feel  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  General  Forrest 
not  to  mention  a tight  place  in  which  he  was  caught 
at  Murfreesboro,  thirty  miles  from  Nashville,  where 
Hood  was  meeting  his  Waterloo.  My  command  was 
sent  to  Murfreesboro  to  hold  a strong  force  of  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  their  going  to  Nashville  to  defeat 
Hood.  We  were  attacked,  and  on  account  of  the 
bad  behavior  of  a Florida  brigade  the  enemy  came 
near  surrounding  and  capturing  our  entire  force,  but 
Forrest  rode  up  and  down  our  panic-stricken  lines, 
begging  the  men  to  rally.  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth,  in 
his  Life  of  Forrest,  quotes  me  with  reference  to  this, 
as  follows: 

“Mr.  W.  A.  Callaway,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  was 
the  artillerist  in  Young’s  battery  on  this  important 
part  of  the  field  at  that  time,  says:  T was  an  eyewit- 
ness to  an  interesting  incident  of  this  fight  at  Mur- 
freesboro. During  the  stampede,  or  retreat,  which 
almost  amounted  to  a panic,  Forrest  rode  in  among 
the  infantry,  ordering  the  men  to  rally,  and  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  stop  the  retreat.  He  rode  up  and 
down  the  lines,  shouting,  “Rally,  men!  For  God’s 
sake,  rally!”  The  panic-stricken  soldiers,  however. 
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paid  no  heed  to  the  General . Rushing  toward  a color- 
bearer,  who  was  running  for  dear  life,  he  ordered 
him  to  halt;  failing  to  have  his  command  obeyed,  he 
drew  his  pistol  and  shot  the  retreating  soldier  down. 
Dismounting,  Forrest  took  the  colors,  remounted  his 
horse,  and,  riding  in  front  of  the  soldiers,  waved  the 
colors  at  them,  and  finally  succeeded  in  rallying 
them  to  their  duty.’” 

My  battery  then  began  firing,  with  double  charges 
of  grape  and  cannister.  This  helped  to  rally  the 
men,  who  reformed  and  charged  back,  driving  the 
enemy  into  their  breastworks.  It  was  conceded  that 
Young’s  Battery  saved  Forrest  the  worst,  if  not  his 
only,  disaster. 

I recall  a very  tragic  event  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  battle  of  Franklin.  Our  battery  had  fallen 
behind  the  command  and  was  moving  down  the 
pike  at  double  quick  to  catch  up.  Two  of  my 
company,  who  had  lost  their  horses,  were  riding 
on  the  ammunition  chest,  which  contained  forty 
rounds  of  shell.  Some  defect  in  the  packing  caused 
an  explosion,  and  these  two  men  were  torn  to  atoms. 
Several  years  after  the  war,  I was  talking  to  a young 
lady  whom  I had  never  met  before,  and  I asked  her 
if  she  had  any  brothers,  to  which  she  replied  that  she 
did  have  two,  but  they  went  to  the  army,  and  she 
had  never  heard  from  them  since;  that  they  were 
members  of  Young’s  Battery  and  that  their  names 
were  James  and  Dick  Watson.  I was  in  a few  feet 
of  them  when  killed  by  the  explosion  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  became  my  sad  duty' to  relate  to  her 
what  I have  written  down,  and  she  was  overcome 
with  the  greatest  sorrow. 

I will  relate  a coincidence  which  I think  rather 
unusual.  Jack  Thornton  and  I had  always  been 
good  friends  and  intimately  associated.  We  went  to 
Yoimg’s  Battery  together,  the  same  day.  May 
18,  1863,  and  came  home  together  just  two  years, 
to  the  day,  later.  May  18, 1865.  My  grandson,  W.  A. 
Callaway,  Jr.,  and  Jack  Thornton’s  grandson.  Jack 
Thornton  Kontz,  went  into  the  World  War  on  the 
same  day,  and  both  are  in  Atlanta,  living  near  their 
grandparents. 

I should  have  mentioned  sooner  that  while  Hood’s 
army  and  Sherman’s  were  grappling  around  Atlanta 
for  possession  of  the  city  Sherman  sent  General 
Kilpatrick  with  three  thousand  cavalrymen  to  raid 
the  rear  of  Hood’s  army.  They  crossed  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  a few  miles  below  the  city  and  crossed 
the  Atlanta  & West  Point  Railroad  at  Fairburn. 
Hood  sent  my  brigade,  Ross’  Cavalry,  eight  hundred 
strong,  to  follow  them.  Hood  correctly  anticipated 
that  the  raiders  were  headed  for  Morrow’s  Station, 
on  the  Central  of  Georgia,  and  sent  by  rail  a force 


of  infantry  two  thousand  strong  to  meet  them.  So, 
when  the  Yanks  got  to  Morrow’s,  they  found  a 
stronger  force  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
They  quickly  decided  that  the  easiest  way  out  was 
to  cut  through  my  brigade,  which  they  did  in  a 
hurry,  without  stopping  to  take  a prisoner  or  horse, 
or  anything  else.  My  battery  was  stationed  in  the 
road  and  fired  on  them  until  they  passed,  and  then 
turned  on  them  and  continued  to  fire  until  they  were 
out  of  sight.  Only  a few  men  were  killed  on  either 
side.  Kilpatrick  continued  his  raid  until  he  had 
made  a complete  circuit  of  Hood’s  army  and  de- 
stroyed everything  in  his  path. 

Capt.  Ed  Croft,  the  first  captain  of  our  battery, 
was  over-age  to  start  with,  but  wanted  to  fight;  so 
he  remained  until  it  got  too  hot  for  him,  then  de- 
cided that  “safety  first”  was  the  better  policy  and 
resigned,  which  made  First  Lieutenant  Alf  Young 
his  successor  and  a much  beloved  officer. 

* * * 

I arrived  home  to  find  my  father  on  his  deathbed, 
and  he  died  a month  later,  leaving  seven  dependents 
to  be  cared  for  by  me.  I had  gone  from  school  to 
the  army,  had  never  had  any  business  experience, 
and  it  was  “nip  and  tuck”  with  us,  as  my  father, 
like  most  of  Southerners,  had  lost  all  but  free  niggers 
and  Confederate  money.  But  we  made  it  through 
in  some  way,  by  wearing  old  clothes  and  eating  light 
diet.  To  prove  that  my  spirit  and  nerve  were  still 
with  me,  I married  the  next  October.  I explained 
the  situation  fully  to  my  girl,  that  all  I had  was 
what  I had  on,  and  she  said  that  she  was  in  the  same 
fix.  She  was  sweet  sixteen,  and  I just  twenty,  but 
she  said  she  would  take  the  chance.  We  had  an 
even  start  in  the  world,  and  made  good.  The  dif- 
ference between  now  and  then  is,  that  we  kqew  the 
worth  of  a dollar,  which  the  present  generation  of 
young  folks  knows  only  to  spend. 


GOING  HOME  FROM  THE  ARMY. 

BY  SAM  H.  HARGIS,  SR.,  ADA,  OKLA. 

In  the  following  is  a part  of  my  experience  from  the 
surrender  of  Johnston’s  army  to  Sherman  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.,  up  to  the  time  I landed  back  home  in 
Benton  County,  Ark.,  to  meet  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters, whom  I had  not  seen  or  heard  from  for  about 
four  years.  Some  of  us  were  sent  across  the  Savan- 
nah River  to  Washingto,  Ga.,  to  be  paroled.  A mule 
and  a McClellan  saddle  was  issued  to  me  for  my 
part.  The  mule,  saddle,  and  a $100  Confederate 
bill  was  all  that  I had.  So  I started  across  the 
State  of  Georgia  to  Chattanooga  County,  Ga.,  where 
my  grandmother’s  sisters  were  living.  After  riding 
all  day,  I stopped  about  dusk  at  a house  and  called 
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“Hello!”  A man  came  to  the  door,  and  I said, 
“May  I stay  all  night  with  you?”  “No,  sir,”  was 
his  answer.”  “Well,”  I said,  “my  mule  is  tired, 
and  I am  hungry  and  tired.”  “You  can’t  stay.” 
Well',  I thought  maybe  I could  rake  up  some  kind  of 
acquaintance  with  him,  so  I said,  “What  is  your 
name?”  He  said  “Smith.”  I went  on  to  the  next 
house  and  had  the  same  experience  with  another 
man  named  “Smith.”  By  the  time  I got  to  the  next 
house  it  was  getting  dark,  so  I yelled  “Hello!”  A 
man  opened  the  door  about  half  way  and  poked  his 
head  out,  and  again  I got  a positive  no.  Then  I said, 
“What  is  your  name?”  “Smith,”  he  said.  “Well,” 

I said,  “how  far  is  it  to  the  factory?”  “What  fac- 
tory?” said  he.  I said,  “The  Smith  factory.”  He 
slammed  the  door  to  and  said:  “You  go  to  hell.” 

By  the  time  I got  to  the  next  house  it  was  almost 
bed  time  so  I holloaed,  and  when  a man  came  to  the 
door,  I said,  “Is  your  name  Smith.”  “No,”  he 
said.  “Well,”  I said,  “if  I find  anybody  in  this 
country  whose  name  is  not  Smith,  I am  going  to 
stay  all  night  with  him.”  So  I got  off  my  mule  and 
went  in  and  told  all  that  had  happened  with  me  and 
the  Smiths.  He  laughed  heartily  and  said  that  three 
brothers  lived  at  those  places,  and  he  would  carry 
them  high  when  he  saw  them. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  happened  to  me  or 
my  mule  until  I got  to  the  home  of  my  mother’s 
sister.  Aunt  Nancy  Grant.  She  had  two  sons  in 
Lee’s  army,  James  and  Lindsey.  Jim  was  killed 
during  the  war;  Lindsey  got  home  a day  or  two  before 
I got  there.  I gave  his  mother  the  mule,  then  took 
the  train  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  there  took  a boat 
on  the  Cumberland  River  to  Cairo,  111.,  from  there 
I went  by  boat  to  Memphis,  and  then  took  another 
boat  to  the  head  of  the  White  River,  at  Jacksonport, 
Ark.  I footed  it  then  to  Clinton,  Van  Buren  County, 
where  my  dear  old  uncle,  Davie  Hargis,  lived. 

My  brigade  had  a dispensation  for  a Masonic 
traveling  lodge.  My  brigadier  general  was  Worship- 
ful Master;  my  colonel  was  Senior  Warden;  the 
quartermaster  general  was  Junior  Warden;  Wade 
Sikes,  my  first  lieutenant,  was  a member.  So  the 
day  I was  twenty-one  years  old,  the  8th  day  of 
August,  1863,  Sikes  took  my  petition  in  and  I was 
made  a Mason.  Uncle  Davie  was  Worshipful  Master 
of  the  Clinton  Lodge.  He  was  so  glad  I was  a Mason 
that  he  called  in  five  ladies  and  several  Master 
Masons  and  conferred  the  Eastern  Star  on  me. 
Uncle  Davie  was  in  like  condition  with  everybody  else 
in  the  country — everything  had  been  destroyed.  So 
I started  out  to  walk  about  three  hundred  miles  to 
find  my  mother  and  sisters.  About  the  third  day  I 
called  at  a big  white  house  and  asked  the  lady  if  I 


could  get  my  dinner.  She  said:  “It’s  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances, sir.”  “Well,  what  are  the  circum- 
stances, madam?”  “It’s  owing  to  the  money  you 
have.”  “ What  kind  do  you  want?”  “ Hard  money, 
sir.”  “Well  I have  it.”  “Come  in,”  she  said. 
Well,  I threw  myself  on  the  outside  of  a good  dinner, 
pulled  the  Confederate  bill  out  and  offered  it  to  her. 

“ I thought  you  were  going  to  pay  me  in  hard  money, 
sir.”  “ That’s  the  hardest  money  that  I know  about. 
Good  day.” 

The  next  house  I came  to  I stopped  and  asked  who 
lived  at  the  first  house,  and  was  told  it  was  a widow. 

I said:  “I  am  sorry;  my  mother  is  a widow.”  I also 
told  them  what  I did.  They  laughed  heartily  and 
said  she  was  a Northern  woman  and  the  stingiest 
person  in  all  that  country.  The  lady  of  this  house 
said:  “Give  me  your  haversack,”  and  she  filled  it 
full  of  grub.  A few  nights  after  that  I stayed  with 
an  old  lady  who  had  two  sons  just  landed  home. 
One  had  been  in  the  Union  army  and  the  other  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  they  were  quarreling;  talked 
about  killing  each  other.  She  asked  me  to  talk  to 
them,  and  I said:  “Boys,  this  is  your  dear  old  mother 
who  loves  you  both,  and  the  war  is  over.  Make 
friends  for  her  sake.”  So  they  shook  hands  and 
agreed  to  say  no  more  about  it. 

When  I got  to  the  Boston  Mountains  I stayed  at 
the  home  of  a member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  she 
begged  me  to  not  to  try  to  go  through  there.  I told 
her  I was  going  to  my  mother  and  sisters  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  The  next  morning  she  got  two  other 
ladies  who  were  Eastern  Star  members  and  they 
walked  along  with  me  until  twelve  o’clock.  We 
stopped  at  a little  spring  to  eat  our  lunch,  and  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  hardest  looking  men  I ever 
saw,  mountain  boomers,  rushed  out  to  us.  Those 
three  women  fell  on  their  knees  and,  plead  with  them 
to  let  this  young  man  go  to  his  mother  and  sisters, 
and,  God  bless  those  dear  women!  they  let  me  go. 
I thanked  the  three  ladies  and  went  on,  footsore  and 
completely  worn  out. 

When  I came  in  sight  of  the  cottage  home  where  I 
had  left  my  mother  and  sisters,  I saw  only  a brick 
chimney  standing  over  a pile  of  ashes.  No  human 
could  describe  my  feelings  at  that  moment.  No 
mother,  no  sisters;  the  country  devastated  and  de- 
stroyed. While  looking  around,  I saw  an  old  neigh- 
bor, who  told  me  that  my  mother  and  sisters  were 
at  a place  over  on  Osage  Creek.  I felt  so  good  that 
I made  it  on  double  quick  time.  When  I got  there 
mother  was  spinning,  and  just  as  she  started  to  spin 
a roll,  she  saw  me  at  the  gate.  There  was  one  roll 
that  was  never  spun.  And  if  our  meeting  in  heaven 
is  as  happy  as  that  was,  I shall  be  satisfied. 
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“They  are  passing  away  from  us,  passing  away; 

The  weights  they  have  lifted,  the  burdens 
they've  borne 

Have  all  been  heavy,  and  shall  we  mourn 
That  they  are  all  passing  away?” 


Major  A.  H.  Todd 

On  January  17,  1930,  Maj.  A.  H.  Todd  was  called 
from  his  earthy  home  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  to  his  home 
in  heaven,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

Born  in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.,  September 
26,  1838,  he  graduated  from  Hampden-Sidney  Col- 
ege,  Va.,  in  1857.  Two  years  later  he  came  to 
Alabama  to  take  charge  of  the  school  at  Planters- 
ville.  Shortly  after  this,  war  was  declared,  and  he 
returned  to  Virginia,  enlisted  in  Company  K,  3rd 
Virginia  Cavalry,  under  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and 
served  the  entire  four  years  of  the  war. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Plantersville,  and 
some  years  later  married  Miss  Lucie  Stone,  who  died 
in  June,  1923.  From  Plantersville  he  went  to 
Kentucky  to  accept  a professorship  in  the  Kentucky 
Military  Institute,  teaching  Ancient  Languages  and 
English.  Later  coming  back  to  Talladega  to  be- 
come President  of  the  old  Synodical  College,  where 
he  taught  for  many  years.  Many  of  his  old  pupils 
throughout  Alabama  and  other  States  remember 
him  and  speak  of  him  with  the  highest  esteem  and 
affection,  echoing  the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who 
said,  “ I shall  never  forget  the  debt  I owe  him.  He 
did  more  for  me  in  ‘pointing  the  way’  and  putting 
into  my  life  some  ambition,  more  than  any  other 
mhn  in  the  world.  He  was  to  me  a wonderful  man, 
and  I shall  always  revere  his  memory.  He  was  not 
just  a school-teacher — he  was  a School  Master.” 

Major  Todd  retired  from  active  work  some  sixteen 
years  ago,  but  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  issues 
of  the  day,  and  until  the  beginning  of  his  illness  on 
December  24,  1929,  was  often  seen  on  the  streets 
of  his  home  town. 

He  is  survived  by  three  daughters  and  one  son, 
also  seven  grandchildren  and  four  great-grand 
children. 


Walter  Thomas  Lenoir. 

At  Sweetwater,  Tenn.,  March  2,  1930,  this  boy 
soldier  and  long-honored  civilian  joined  those  of 
whom  it  may  be  well  said : 

“ On  Fame’s  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread. 

And  Glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  Bivouac  of  the  dead.” 

“Watt,”  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  appeared  at 
Philadelphia,  Tenn.,  August  8,  1845,  the  fourth  in 
line  from  Gen.  William  Lenoir,  of  King’s  Mountain 
fame.  While  a boy  student  at  Hiwassee  College,  he 
joined  Company  F,  43rd  Tennessee  Volunteers,  and 
thence  forward  for  four  long  years  suffered  the  hard- 
ships of  a Confederate  soldier.  At  the  surrender  at 
Vicksburg,  less  than  half  of  his  regiment  answered 
the  roll  call,  and  their  battle-scarred  flag,  with  its 
975  bullet  holes,  bore  mute  testimony  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  many  of  the  missing.  After  the  ex- 
change of  the  regiment,  he  was  under  General  Vaughn 
until  the  final  surrender  at  Kingston,  Ga.,  May  12, 
1865,  and  saw  much  fighting  in  upper  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Part  of  the 
time  “Watt”  was  on  scout  duty,  and,  while  so  en- 
gaged, within  the  Federal  lines,  the  writer,  a small 
boy,  once  carried  food  to  him. 

Upon  returning  to  civil  life,  “Watt”  was  often 
highly  honored  by  his  fellows,  having  at  one  time 
been  mayor  of  his  home  town,  and  he  was  for  many 
years,  even  to  his  passing,  a member  of  his  home 
county  court.  So  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  there 
now  remains  but  one  suvivor  of  Vaughn’s  entire 
brigade,  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnston,  Madisonville,  Tenn., 
another  noble  boy  soldier. 

[W.  E.  Clark,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.] 

Texas  Comrades. 

The  following  members  of  Dick  Dowling  Camp, 
No.  197,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  have  answered 
the  last  roll  call  since  Memorial  Day,  1929: 

P.  R.  Bowers,  Company  I,  26th  Virginia  Infantry. 

J.  T.  Chambers,  Company  C,  39th  Alabama  In- 
fantry. 

H.  C.  Foue,  Company  H,  4th  Virginia  Cavalry. 

L.  P.  Vogel,  Willis’s  Battalion,  Ware’s  Texas 
Legion. 

A.  A.  Durnett,  Company  H,  10th  Texas  Cavalry. 

— . — . Hastings,  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade. 

A.  Durst,  Hood’s  Texas  Brigade. 

W.  P.  Watson, . 

(Mrs.  F.  I.  Nevill,  Assistant  Adjutant,  Dick 
Dowling  Camp.] 
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W.  F.  Bahlmann. 

Capt.  William  F.  Bahlmann,  long  identified  with 
the  Missouri  school  system,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Parker,  in  Kansas  City, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years. 

Captain  Bahlmann  was  born  in  New  York  City 
and  finished  his  early  years  of  college  work  there. 
From  1855  until  1858  he  taught  school  in  Virginia 
and  then  went  to  Europe  for  two  years  of  study  at 
the  universities  of  Munster  and  Munich  in  Germany. 

After  he  returned  to  America  he  became  the  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Judge  John  Perkins,  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States 
he  returned  to  Virginia  and  enlisted  in  the  22nd  Regi- 
ment of  Virginia  militia.  He  was  wounded  three 
times  and  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  war  as  a 
captain. 

In  1872,  Captain  Bahlmann  went  to  Missouri  and 
became  the  principal  of  the  Lexington  high  school, 
serving  there  until  1875,  when  elected  to  the  chair 
of  German  and  Latin  in  the  newly  organized  State 
Normal  School  at  Warrensburg.  After  twelve  years 
of  service  there,  he  went  to  Independence,  Mo., 
where  he  was  made  superintendent  of  schools.  After 
nine  years  in  Independence,  he  returned  to  Warrens- 
burg and  taught  at  the  Teachers’  College  for  another 
period  of  thirteen  years. 

For  the  last  twenty-one  years.  Captain  Bahlmann 
had  made  his  home  with  his  daughter.  He  is  sur- 
vived also  by  three  grandchildren.  Burial  was  in  the 
cemetery  at  Warrensbury. 

Robert  Miles. 

Robert  Miles  died  February  18,  1930,  at  his  home 
n Lakeland,  Fla.,  after  a lingering  illness,  aged 
eighty-three  years.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  Ala- 
bama, the  son  of  Robert  Paul  and  Palmira  Jackson 
Miles,  native  South  Carolinians. 

In  1863,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  joined  the 
8th  Alabama  Cavalry,  and  served  faithfully  till  the 
end  of  the  war. 

He  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Monica  Bell,  of 
Fayette,  Ala.  In  1896  he  moved  with  his  family 
to  Florida  and  engaged  in  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
He  was  always  loyal  to  the  Confederacy  and  the 
principles  for  which  he  had  fought,  and  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics  till  the  very  last. 

Comrade  Miles  had  that  rare  quality,  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  his  honor  and  integrity  were 
never  questioned,  wherever  he  was  known.  His 
example  and  teachings  are,  therefore,  a priceless 
heritage  to  his  children. 

He  leaves  six  daughters  and  two  sons,  his  wife 
having  died  in  March,  1928. 


Commander  George  Phillips. 

On  the  evening  of  February  5,  1930,  the  soul  of 
George  Phillips  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it,  after  a 
long  and  well-spent  life  of  eighty-four  years.  Another 
honored  name  has  been  added  to  the  death  roll  of 
Camp  Jones,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  of  which  he 
was  Commander. 

Comrade  Phillips  was  born  on  the  seventh  of  April, 
1846,  in  Dallas  County,  Ala.,  and  he  entered  the 
Confederate  service  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1863,  as 
a private  in  Company  G,  6th  Alabama  Cavalry,  at 
Selma,  Ala.  He  joined  his  command  at  Canoe 
Station  about  August  20,  1863,  and  was  assigned  to 
Company  B.  His  regiment  was  sent  to  Camp 
Withers  in  Baldwin  County.  His  company  did 
picket  duty  from  Perdido  Bay  to  Fort  Morgan  until 
January,  1864,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Mobile  to 
join  the  regiment,  and  remained  in  camp  at  Dog 
River  factory  for  a short  time.  His  company  left 
for  Gadsden,  reaching  there  in  March,  1864.  His 
command  was  engaged  in  several  skirmishes  in  and 
around  Danville  and  Decatur,  then  through  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia,  joining  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
near  Resaca;  it  was  then  sent  to  Alabama,  and  was 
in  several  engagements  during  Rosecrans’s  raid. 
Comrade  Phillips  was  paroled  at  Selma  in  June,  1865. 

He  had  been  a prominent  planter  in  Dallas  County, 
and  was  twice  elected  tax  collector  of  the  county. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  he  bore  himself  like  the  brave  soldier  and 
true  man.  His  loyalty  to  his  friends  and  family  was 
of  that  type  that  never  faltered  in  prosperity  or 
adversity.  He  lived  well,  and  died  in  confident  hope 
of  a better  world. 

Thomas  Evans. 

Thomas  Evans,  familiarly  known  as  “ Uncle  Tom,” 
died  at  his  home  in  Alamo,  Tenn.,  on  March  3.  He 
was  born  in  Faulkner  County,  Ark.,  his  parents  re- 
moving to  Crockett  County,  Tenn.,  when  he  was 
four  years  old. 

He  enlisted,  in  1863,  in  the  12th  Tennessee  Cav- 
alry, which  later  consolidated  with  Forrest's  com- 
mand, in  which  he  served  with  honor  the  duration 
of  the  war.  He  was  mustered  out  from  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  went  back  to 
Crockett  County  to  live  with  his  family. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Norville,  of 
Alamo,  and  to  this  union  ten  children  were  born,  of 
whom  four  daughters  and  a son  survive  him,  with 
twenty-one  grandchildren  and  twenty-eight  great- 
grandchildren. 

Comrade  Evans  was  associated  with  his  son  in 
business,  and  despite  his  advanced  age,  he  had  re- 
mained unusually  active  into  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
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W.  A.  Allen. 

William  A.  Allen  died  at  the  home  of  his  son, 
Horace  Allen,  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  on  January  5, 
1930.  He  was  born  near  Milton,  Tenn.,  on  February 
14, 1847,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  tender  age  of 
twelve  years.  In  1862,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  enlisting  in  the 
4th  Tennessee  (Paul  Anderson’s)  Cavalry,  and  served 
gallantly  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  wounded 
at  New  Hope  Church  and  Readyville,  and  was  in 
prison  part  of  the  time. 

After  the  war,  he  married  Miss  Martha  J.  French, 
of  Corsicana,  Tex.,  and  to  this  union  was  born  eight 
children. 

Comrade  Allen  was  honored  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors  by  electing  him  to  office  as  long  as  he 
desired  it.  He  served  as  constable  and  justice  of  the 
peace  for  many  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  aged 
wife,  four  daughters,  two  sons  and  many  grand- 
children. 

He  had  been  a subscriber  to  the  Confederate 
Veteran  for  many  years  and  read  every  word  as  long 
as  he  was  able. 

[His  comrade,  J.  R.  Mathes.] 

Richard  E.  Sherrill. 

Richard  E.  Sherrill,  born  near  Covington,  Tenn., 
June  12, 1846,  died  at  his  home  at  Stanton,  Tenn.,  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  on  February  20,  1930.  In 
1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  C,  12th  Tennessee 
Cavalry,  under  General  Forrest.  He  was  in  several 
important  battles,  and  a prisoner  in  the  Irving  Block, 
Memphis,  for  a few  months. 

In  February,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ann 
Virginia  Smith,  at  Hickman,  Ky.,  and  three  daugh- 
ters were  born  to  them.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
his  loved  companion  of  sixty  years,  and  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  T.  S.  Jackson,  of  Stanton.  He  was  a devoted 
husband  and  father. 

In  early  life.  Comrade  Sherrill  joined  Mount 
Carmel  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  a consistent 
member;  he  was  a deacon  there  for  a number  of 
years.  In  January,  1915,  he  moved  to  Stanton, 
Tenn.,  and  was  elected  an  elder  in  Stanton  Presby- 
terian Church;  was  honored  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Death  came  in  the  advancing  weakness 
of  old  age,  and  he  calmly  waited  for  that  clear  call 
to  a higher  service  in  the  “land  beyond.” 

He  was  laid  to  rest  by  loving  hands  in  Mount 
Carmel  Cemetery,  February  21,  1930. 


Marion  B.  Richmond. 

Marion  B.  Richmond  passed  away,  March 
15,  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  where  he  had  lived  for 

the  past  year  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lela 
R.  Bryant.  He  was 
well-known  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Holly- 
wood before  going  to 
Long  Beach.  He  was 
born  in  Raymond, 
Miss.,  October  12, 
1843.  For  many 
years  he  was  in  the 
newspaper  business 
as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Pasca- 
goula Democrat  Star, 
in  Mississippi,  and 
founder  of  the  Biloxi 
Herald.  After  re- 
moving to  Texas, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  having  a position  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  as  proof  reader  for  twenty  years. 
Soon  after  his  retirement,  he  came  to  California. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  Long 
Beach,  being  affiliated  with  the  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons and  with  the  Palos  Verdes  Chapter  Eastern 
Star.  He  had  been  a Mason  for  sixty-three  years. 

Mr.  Richmond  entered  the  Confederate  army  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  served  throughout  the 
war  in  Company  A,  1st  Mississippi  Artillery.  He 
was  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  His  story  of  the  sur- 
render has  been  beautifully  told.  He  was  esteemed, 
honored,  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  For  years, 
he  was  prominent  in  U.  C.  V.  work  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

He  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  to 
Leonora  Dodd,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  this  marriage 
lasted  for  nearly  sixty  years,  his  wife  dying  some 
three  years  ago.  She  was  a sister  of  the  boy-martyr 
of  the  Confederacy,  David  0.  Dodd,  of  Arkansas. 
A son  and  a daughter  survive  him.  Interment  was 
in  Hollywood  Cemetery. 

[Mrs.  F.  B.  Harrington,  Los  Angeles.] 

John  P.  Reed. 

John  P.  Reed,  a member  of  Company  E,  26th 
Virginia  Battalion,  died  at  his  home  in  Staunton, 
Va.,  on  January  29,  aged  eighty-five  years.  He  was 
a native  of  Greenbrier  County  (W.  Va.),  locating  in 
Staunton  some  twenty  years  ago. 
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D.  T.  Pinkerton. 

A long  and  useful  life  came  to  its  end  on  April  26, 
1929,  when  D.  T.  Pinkerton  passed  quietly  to  his 
reward  at  the  home  of  his  oldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Pope,  at  Dickson,  Tenn. 

He  was  born  November  20,  1845,  at  Whitfield, 
Tenn.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the 
States,  he  enlisted  as  the  youngest  in  the  Second 
Company  I,  42nd  Regiment,  Tennessee  Infantry, 
which  was  raised  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Levi 
McCollum.  He  fought  in  many  battles  and  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Richmond,  Ky., 
on  August  30,  1862.  He  was  taken  as  a prisoner  to 
Rock  Island.  At  the  end  of  the  great  conflict,  he 
received  an  honorable  discharge. 

After  being  honorably  discharged,  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Hickman  County,  Tenn.,  where  he 
married  Miss  Rebecca  Katherine  Murphree.  To 
them  were  born  eight  children,  all  of  whom  survive. 
He  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  at  Dickson, 
Tenn.,  where  his  wife  died  and  where  he  was  again 
married  to  Mrs.  Polka  Weatherspoon,  who  also  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  great  beyond. 

His  faith  in  the  South  never  wavered.  He  always 
retained  a deep  interest  in  his  comrades  and  the  Con- 
federate organizations.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Dickson  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  also  attended  meetings 
of  the  U.  C.  V.  Camps  at  Jackson  and  at  Centerville, 
Tenn.  The  U.  D.  C.  Chapter  in  Jackson  and  in 
Dickson  and  Centerville  tendered  him  many  courte- 
sies. 

He  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  his  daily  life  strikingly  illustrated  his 
religion.  His  nobility  of  character,  his  cheerful  and 
unselfish  disposition  made  for  him  many  friends. 

His  life-long  friend.  Dr.  W.  L.  Pickard,  held  the 
funeral  services  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Pope.  Many 
friends  and  relatives  gathered  to  pay  a last  tribute 
to  the  beautiful  life  which  had  closed. 

The  three  evergreen  wreaths  placed  on  his  casket 
bore  small  Confederate  flags,  tributes  placed  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  from  Jackson,  Center- 
ville, and  Dickson.  He  was  laid  to  rest  under  a 
mound  of  beautiful  flowers  in  Union  Cemetery  at 
Dickson. 

J.  F.  Knowles. 

John  Fletcher  Knowles,  eighty-eight,  a Con- 
federate soldier,  who  enlisted  with  the  first  company 
formed  in  his  community  and  took  part  in  every 
skirmish  and  battle  of  the  company  during  the  entire 
four  years  of  conflict,  died  on  March  25,  at  his  home 
near  Peeled  Chestnut,  in  White  County,  Tenn. 

“Uncle  Fletcher,”  as  he  was  affectionately  called, 
was  a strong  Christian  character  and  devoted  both 


to  the  Sunday  school  and  the  Church,  the  Southern 
Methodist.  He  had  been  married  five  times,  his  last 
wife,  who  was  Mrs.  Mary  Jones  Knowles,  surviving 
him  with  the  children  of  these  marriages. 

Jacob  T.  Bradshaw. 

At  his  home,  Franklin,  Va.,  Jacob  T.  Bradshaw 
passed  to  his  reward  on  July  31,  1929,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years.  He  was  born  April  17, 1841,  and 
as  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy  served  with  Company 
F,  61st  Virginia  Regiment,  Mahone’s  Brigade;  he 
was  the  last  to  come  home  from  the  war. 

Not  only  did  he  serve  faithfully  through  the  war 
as  a soldier,  but  in  the  days  of  peace  his  citizenship 
was  of  that  fine  character  which  helped  to  save  the 
South.  The  generosity  of  his  soul,  the  kindliness  of 
his  spirit,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  were  felt 
not  only  in  his  family  life,  but  throughout  the  State 
wherever  he  was  known.  In  his  going  the  community 
in  which  he  lived  and  which  he  loved,  the  Church, 
the  pride  of  his  life,  through  which  he  so  loyally  and 
unselfishly  served,  the  Confederate  organizations, 
which  occupied  such  a warm  and  exalted  place  in 
his  heart,  all  realize  the  significance  of  their  loss.  In 
memorial  resolutions,  the  Beaver  Dam  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  expressed  high  appreciation  of  his  worth  as 
soldier  and  citizen  and  their  loss  in  the  passing  of 
this  devoted  friend . He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Beaver 
Dam  Cemetery  near  Franklin,  Va. 

Robert  H.  Kitttrell. 

The  long  and  active  life  of  Robert  H.  Kittrell  came 
to  an  end  in  the  early  morning  of  April  1,  at  his  home 
near  Thompson  Station,  Tenn.,  in  his  ninety-first 
year.  He  was  born  November  30, 1839,  near  Mount 
Pleasant,  Tenn.,  the  son  of  George  Kittrell,  who 
came  from  Kittrell,  N.  C.,  and  Elizabeth  Rutherford 
Kittrell,  of  Sumner  County,  Tenn. 

As  a Confederate  soldier,  Robert  H.  Kittrell  en- 
listed in  the  2nd  Battalion  Tennessee  Cavalry,  in 
July,  1861,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  under  N.  N.  Cox, 
captain.  Later,  the  2nd  and  9th  Battalions  con- 
solidated, forming  the  1st  Tennessee  Regiment,  with 
which  he  served  as  a member  of  Company  I.  His 
service  was  throughout  the  war,  and  on  many  oc- 
casions he  fought  with  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  and  he 
was  on  picket  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

For  the  past  forty-seven  years,  he  had  resided  on 
his  farm  near  Thompson  Station,  in  which  he  was 
actively  interested  until  his  last  illness.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  always  in- 
terested in  the  Church  work.  He  was  twice  married, 
both  wives  having  preceded  him  many  years.  Two 
daughters  survive  him. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  We 
sometimes  doubt  that  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion fully  reahze  all  that  this  magazine,  the  Con- 
federate Veteran,  means  to  us  as  an  official  organ; 
all  that  it  means  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  officers  and  members;  as  a source  of  ma- 
terial for  our  historical  programs;  all  that  it  means 
for  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  our  Southland. 
If  we  did,  then  surely  Chapters  and  individual 
Daughters  would  be  more  generous  in  the  number  of 
subscriptions  and  in  their  contributions  (15  cents  per 
capita)  for  the  Reserve  Fund  for  its  perpetuation. 
It  is  true  that  the  report  made  to  the  Biloxi  Con- 
vention of  our  U.  D.  C.  work  for  the  Confederate 
Veteran  in  1929  showed  an  encouraging  increase  in 
subscriptions  secured,  but  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  It  is  highly  important  to  us  and  the 
cause  we  represent  that  this  publication  be  kept 
going,  and  as  its  support  comes  from  subscriptions, 
it  is  necessary  that  our  efforts  be  largely  increased 
during  this  year.  Every  State  might  set  its  mark  to 
double  the  number  of  subscriptions  secured  in  1929 
and  then  not  meet  the  needs.  Every  Chapter  should 
subscribe,  first,  for  a copy  to  be  used  by  its  Historian, 
for  there  is  much  material  in  each  number  that 
could  be  used  effectively  in  the  historical  work;  then 
a representative  should  be  appointed  to  secure  in- 
dividual subscriptions  from  the  members.  At  least 
ten  per  cent  of  each  Chapter  membership  should  be 
represented  on  the  Veteran’s  list  of  subscribers, 
and  if  such  were  the  case,  the  life  of  the  publication 
would  be  assured.  Daughters,  I trust  you  will  take 
this  matter  to  heart  and  act  upon  the  suggestion,  for 
unless  the  Veteran  has  your  support,  it  cannot  be 
continued. 

The  Reserve  Fund  which  the  organization  is  mak- 
ing up — a fund  to  be  drawn  upon  in  time  of  need — 
has  not  yet  met  our  expectations.  Do  not  forget  to 


contribute  your  fifteen  cents  per  capita  for  that 
purpose. 

Another  matter  to  which  we  wish  to  call  your  very 
special  attention,  and  for  which  we  beg  your  generous 
support,  is  the  Mrs.  L.  H-  Raines  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship Loan  Fund. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  the 
Biloxi  convention,  last  November,  adopted  a resolu- 
tion to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  Eight  Thousand 
Dollars,  the  interest  from  this  fund  to  be  a loan 
for  one  year  to  a student  doing  graduate,  vocational 
work.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines 
Memorial  Fund,  in  recognition  of  the  work  done  by 
Mrs.  Raines  for  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  its  formative  period,  and  in  recognition 
of  her  as  the  designer  of  the  official  insignia,  as  the 
first  Vice  President  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  1894-1895,  and  Custodian  of  the 
Crosses  of  Honor,  1906-1912.  One  Thousand  Dollars 
of  this  amount  will  be  donated  by  the  United  Daugh- 
tes  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  treasury,  and 
Seven  Thousand  Dollars  is  to  be  raised  by  the 
several  Divisions  and  Chapters  where  there  are  no 
Divisions. 

Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Hunt,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Education  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  is  in  general  charge  of  the  work  of  es- 
tablishing this  fund.  Mrs.  Hunt  has  assigned  to  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Reed  of  Athens,  Ga.,  a member  of  her  Com- 
mittee, the  work  of  solicitation  of  funds  with  which 
to  establish  this  memorial  to  Mrs.  Raines.  Mrs. 
Reed  has  already  prepared  and  issued  a folder  setting 
forth  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  secure  con- 
tributions, and  containing  a brief  statement  of  the 
work  done  in  the  development  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  by  Mrs.  Raines. 

While  contributions  from  anyone  interested  in 
this  work  will  be  gladly  received,  yet  each  member  of 
the  organization  should  consider  it  not  only  a duty, 
but  also  a high  privilege,  to  contribute  to  this  fund. 
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It  has  been  decided  to  ask  the  Divisions  and  Chap- 
ters where  there  are  no  Divisions  each  to  assume  its 
share  of  the  undertaking  on  the  basis  of  a contri- 
bution of  twelve  cents  per  capita.  This  figure  has 
been  arrived  at  by  using  the  number  of  tax-paying 
members  of  the  organization  as  the  basis  of  computa- 
tion. 

A response  by  each  tax-paying  member  of  1929 
with  the  sum  of  twelve  cents  will  complete  the  en- 
dowment. Let  each  Division  President  and  each 
Chapter  where  there  are  no  Divisions  secure  through 
the  press  in  their  respective  sections  of  the  country 
as  much  publicity  as  possible,  and  manage  according 
to  the  plans  deemed  best  the  campaign  for  the  secur- 
ing of  these  contributions. 

Each  Division  President  has  received  a letter  from 
Mrs.  Reed  giving  the  details  of  the  movement  to 
realize  this  amount,  together  with  copies  of  the 
folder  for  distribution  to  the  Chapters  of  the  Division. 
Mrs  Raines  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Southern 
women,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  our  great  organization, 
who  gave  her  whole  heart  and  mind  and  spirit  to  its 
development.  She  was  greatly  interested  in  helping 
the  poor  and  deserving,  especially  those  seeking  an 
education.  The  proposed  fund  will  honor  her  mem- 
ory in  a most  appropriate  manner.  It  will  also  con- 
tribute for  all  time  to  a most  worthy  cause.  It  is 
essentially  a work  in  keeping  with  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and 
should  receive  the  active  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  all  the  members  of  our  organization. 

Learning  through  the  Press  that  Chief  Justice 
Taft,  because  of  his  serious  illness,  had  returned  to 
his  home  in  Washington,  we  immediately  wrote  ex- 
pressing your  admiration  for  him,  gratitude  for  the 
courtesies  and  recognition  given  this  organization 
when  as  Secretary  of  War  he  issued  the  order  which 
made  it  possible  to  erect  in  the  National  cemetery 
of  Arlington  our  monument  to  the  South’s  heroic 
Dead,  and  as  President  welcomed  our  Convention 
to  Washington  in  1912,  and  deep  sympathy  for  him 
in  his  illness.  In  reply  we  receive  the  following  letter 
from  his  Secretary: 

“My  Dear  Madam  President  General:  Mrs.  Taft 
has  asked  me  to  convey  to  you  and  to  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  an  expression  of  her 
sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  message  of  sympathy  you 
have  sent  to  the  Chief  Justice.  She  greatly  ap- 
preciates it.  She  will  read  your  message  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  knows  he  will  be  deeply  touched 
by  it. 

“ Sincerely  yours, 

Wendell  W.  Mischler, 
Secretary  to  the  Chief  Justice.” 


When,  a few  weeks  later,  our  nation  was  saddened 
by  the  announcement  of  his  death,  we  wired  ex- 
pressing your  sympathy  and  received  the  following 
message  in  reply: 

“Elizabeth  B.  Bashinsky,  President  General, 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

Troy,  Ala. 

“Dear  Madam:  I beg  to  acknowledge  your  kind 
telegram  of  sympathy,  and  ask  that  you  convey  to 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  my  sincere 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  their  expressions  of 
condolence. 

“Very  sincerely  yours,  Helen  H.  Taft.” 

Each  month  brings  its  toll  of  death  to  our  members. 
Since  our  last  letter  we  have  been  advised  of  the 
death,  in  December,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cobb  Lamar 
Erwin,  originator  of  the  Cross  of  Honor.  We  deeply 
regret  that  we  were  not  advised  of  her  going  at  that 
time,  that  we  might  have  given  the  recognition  her 
long  and  useful  life  crowned  by  patriotic  effort  so 
richly  merited.  The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
shall  ever  lovingly  cherish  her  memory. 

Mrs.  A.  McK.  Kimbrough,  Greenwood,  Miss., 
who  was  so  recently  with  us  in  Biloxi,  “has  crossed 
over  the  bar,”  leaving  to  us  a memory  of  her  beauti- 
ful service,  her  gentle  womanliness,  and  great  love 
for  the  Confederate  soldier,  to  whom  she  gave  her 
heart’s  affection  and  tender  sympathy. 

But — 

“Death  is  not  the  end 

‘Neath  the  cold  black  sod, 

’Tis  the  Inn  by  the  Road 
On  our  way  to  God.” 

Faithfully,  Elizabeth  B.  Bashinsky. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Memorial  Day  will  be  observed  at  Camp  Chase 
Cemetery  on  Saturday,  June  7,  at  2 P.M.  Con- 
tributions of  flowers  or  money  for  flowers  are  solicited 
by  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  No.  519,  U.  D.  C. 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  Send  to  Mrs.  LeRoy  H.  Rose, 
Treasurer,  729  Oakwood  Avenue,  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Karkakas,  President. 

* * * 

Such  contributions  are  also  solicited  for  the  graves 
of  prisoners  on  Johnson’s  Island,  which  should  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  G.  A.  Rurmer,  110  Fifth  Street,  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  for  May  25.  This  is  under  direction  of 
the  Ohio  Division,  U.  D.  C. 

Both  approved  by  President  General,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Bashinsky. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

California. — The  first  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  Dixie  Manor,  the  Confederate  Veteran  Home 
located  at  San  Gabriel,  was  observed  on  February 
19,  the  hostesses  on  this  occasion  being  members  of 
the  Home  Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  W.  J.  Chiches- 
ter is  chairman.  She  was  most  ably  assisted  by  the 
Division  President,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Stannard,  and  other 
members  and  officers  of  the  committee,  as  follows; 
Mrs.  Hughes  Garr,  Recording  Secretary;  Miss  Susie 
Ponder,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  Herbert 
Schick,  Treasurer,  and  Mesdames  A.  S.  Johnson, 
J.  A.  Talbot,  Ella  Swickard,  Collier  Willey,  H.  J. 
Whitley,  W.  H.  Wright,  F.  B.  Nellums,  and  D.  C. 
Harris. 

To  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  Chichester  and  her 
loyal  Committee  is  due  the  success  of  establishing 
this  Home,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  California.  Al- 
though the  Division  adopted  the  Home  a few  months 
after  it  opened,  the  Committee  is  in  complete  charge, 
every  detail,  financial  and  otherwise,  being  under  its 
supervision. 

Most  interesting  reports  were  given  by  the  different 
officers.  The  financial  report  showed  all  debts  paid 
and  a balance  in  the  bank.  Donations  to  the  Home 
comprise  furnishings  of  every  kind,  many  beds  and 
the  infirmary  equipment  being  given  as  memorials. 
Contributions  have  been  generous;  every  need  has 
been  met,  and  every  loyal  Daughter  rejoices  that 
the  last  days  of  these  veterans,  so  far  from  their 
native  Southland,  are  being  made  comfortable  and 
happy.  At  present  there  are  nine  men  living  at  the 
Home,  three — Dr.  J.  G.  Slalnaker,  D.  W.  Blakslee, 
and  R.  H.  Taylor — having  passed  away  in  the  last 
year.  The  visitors  to  the  Home  during  the  year  have 
averaged  more  than  fifty  per  month,  and  represented 
twelve  different  States. 

Following  these  reports  and  a short  musical  pro- 
gram, an  informal  reception  was  held,  delicious  re- 
freshments being  furnished  by  the  Home  Committee. 
Among  the  guests  present  were  Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons, 
Commander  Pacific  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  and  members 
of  various  Chapters  in  Southern  California. 

The  Home  is  used  for  the  regular  monthly  meetings 
of  Camp  No.  770,  U.  C.  V.  The  U.  D.  C.  Chapters 
of  Los  Angeles  County  act  as  hostesses  at  these 
meetings,  a different  Chapter  sending  representa- 
tives and  furnishing  refreshments  for  each  meeting. 

[Erna  Ferrell  Grabe,  Director.] 

* * * 

Louisiana. — Joanna  Waddill  Chapter,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  on  April  6,  bestowed  three  Crosses  of  Military 
Service.  One  Cross  was  awarded  to  J.  E.  Snee,  for 
oversea  services;  one  Cross  to  H.  B.  Waddill;  and 


one  in  memory  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  W.  Robertson, 
which  was  given  in  trust  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary 
Williams  Robertson.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Philharmonic  Choral  Club  of  Baton  Rouge. 

The  Louisiana  Division  is  distributing  books  con- 
taining Confederate  records  of  Louisiana  soldiers. 
These  records  were  photographed  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  from  records  in  the  War  Department  by  the 
Louisiana  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  some  years  ago,  and 
recently,  through  appropriation  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature,  these  books  were  printed  in  book  form. 
Mrs.  Louis  U.  Babin,  of  Baton  Rouge,  is  chairman  of 
the  distributing  committee. 

April  8,  commemorating  the  sixty-sixth  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Mansfield,  and  in  memory  of  the  Con- 
federate soldiers,  the  Kate  Beard  Chapter,  of  Mans- 
field, dedicated  a beautiful  marker.  Mrs.  F.  P.  Jones, 
Division  President,  participated  in  the  ceremony. 
That  same  day  Mrs.  Jones  organized  a new  Chapter 
at  Many. 

[Mamie  Graham,  Editor.] 

* * * 

Maryland. — The  semiannual  convention  of  the 
Maryland  Division  was  called  to  order  on  Thursday, 
March  27,  in  the  “Old  Senate  Chamber”  in  the  State 
House  in  Annapolis,  with  the  William  H.  Murray 
Chapter  as  hostess. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Forbes  Shaw,  the  President,  presented, 
as  the  most  important  business  to  come  before  the 
convention,  the  Georgie  G.  Bright  Relief  Fund. 
This  fund  has  recently  been  created  to  care  for  Mary- 
land’s needy  Confederates,  and  has  been  named  for 
one  of  the  Divisions’  most  beloved  and  honored 
members.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  Division 
contribution  to  the  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph 
Relief  Fund,  but  is  distinctly  a State  proposition. 

Special  attenton  was  also  called  to  the  World 
War  Memorial  Fund,  which  has  helped  a great  many 
young  men  of  Southern  ancestry  through  their 
medical  training  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
Johns  Hopkins.  The  young  men  need  not  be  Mary- 
landers, and  in  most  cases  they  have  been  from  other 
States  Over  three  thousand  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended in  this  worthy  cause. 

A report  was  made  of  the  excellent  work  being 
done  at  St.  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  by  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Burwell,  President  of  the  William  H. 
Murray  Chapter,  who  holds  the  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  scholarship  there. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Division  will  be 
held  in  October  in  Baltimore. 

[Mattie  R.  C.  Orrick,  Editor.] 
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Mississippi. — The  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Lily  Flournoy  Worthington,  on  February  27, 
will  bring  sorrow  to  many  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy who  had  known  and  loved  this  loyal  de- 
scendant of  Confederate  leaders.  She  was  a daughter 
of  Gen.  T.  B.  Flournoy,  C.  S.  A.,  and  a niece  of  Gen. 
J.  C.  S.  Blackburn  and  Governor  Luke  P.  Blackburn, 
of  Kentucky,  and  was  loyal  to  her  history  and  tra- 
ditions. She  was  brought  up  in  a Confederate  at- 
mosphere, and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  her  Chapter, 
the  Private  Taylor  Rucks,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Greenville, 
Miss.,  always  one  of  its  representatives  at  conven- 
tions until  she  removed  from  the  State.  Few  of 
us  who  do  not  remember  with  pleasure  her  gracious 
greeting  and  pleasant  words  of  encouragement  in 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  for  our  veterans  and  the 
truth  of  history. 

[Mrs.  Lizzie  George  Henderson,  Greenwood,  Miss.] 
* * * 

Missouri. — The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  last  convention  of  the  Missouri  Division:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  L.  A.  Berry,  Independence;  First  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  George  Longan,  Sedalia;  Second 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stone,  Kansas  City; 
Third  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Joe  Luckie,  Mexico-;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Wright,  Inde- 
pendence; Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Crowdous,  St. 
Louis;  Registrar,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Woods,  Fayette;  Con- 
federate Veteran  and  Press,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Genser, 
Higginsville;  Recorder  of  Crosses,  Mrs.  John  Conlin, 
Hannibal;  Historian,  Miss  Mary  Ellis,  Kansas  City; 

Chaplain,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Reynolds. 

* * * 

North  Carolina. — Members  of  the  two  Asheville 
Chapters  are  “about  the  busiest  folks  there  is,” 
launching  their  plans  for  the  General  U.  D.  C.  Con- 
vention in  Asheville  next  November.  The  head- 
quarters have  been  established  at  the  George  Vander- 
bilt Hotel,  which  has  given  a most  attractive  rate. 
In  addition,  it  is  the  most  centrally  located  hotel  in 
the  city,  and  also  adjoins  the  city  auditorium,  where 
the  opening  evening  exercises  and  the  historical  pro- 
gram will  take  place.  Reservations  are  already  being 
made. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Asheville 
Chapter,  is  general  chairman  for  the  convention,  with 
Mrs.  R.  Frank  Cline,  President  of  the  Fanny  Patton 
Chapter,  as  vice  chairman.  The  main  work  now  is  in 
raising  the  funds  for  the  entertainment  of  the  con- 
vention in  the  royal  way  they  propose  to  do.  Two 
benefits  each  month  are  being  arranged  for,  and  a 
diversity  of  type  will  afford  channels  of  work  for  the 
entire  memberships  of  the  two  Chapters,  which  num- 
ber three  hundred  for  the  Asheville  Chapter  and 
sixty-five  for  the  Fanny  Patton  Chapter. 


Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  of  Sylva,  State  President,  is 
giving  valuable  assistance  in  making  plans  for  the 
big  meeting.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Avery,  State  publicity 
chairman,  has  been  appointed  publicity  chairman  for 
the  convention  and  expects  to  issue  monthly  bulletins 
giving  advance  infonnation  of  developments  in  plans 
for  the  convention.  In  this  the  Asheville  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  also  promised  assistance.  All 
Asheville  is  linking  hands  to  make  of  the  1930  con- 
vention the  largest,  most  successful,  and  the  most 
enjoyable  ever  held. 

[Mrs.  A.  C.  Avery,  Publicity  Chairman.] 

* * * 

Virginia. — The  Boydton  Chapter  was  the  first 
organized  in  the  county,  and  has  always  been  very 
much  alive.  Under  our  President,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Toone, 
who  is  very  energetic,  we  feel  proud  of  the  spirit 
which  exists.  We  have  met  all  of  our  financial 
obligations;  have  very  interesting  monthly  meeting, 
usually  concluded  by  our  Historian;  had  our  Lee- 
Jackson  celebration  in  the  school  auditorium,  with 
pupils  of  the  high  school  assisting.  We  placed  a 
beautiful  bowlder  on  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway, 
one  mile  east  of  town,  and  recently  surrounded  it 
with  rare  shrubs.  The  sick  committee  of  our  Chapter 
is  always  on  the  job — for  sick  members  or  our 
veterans. 

[Mrs.  G.  F.  Briggs,  Secretary.] 

5fC  * * 

West  Virginia. — A long-cherished  dream  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Chapter,  of  Clarksburg,  to  contribute 
something  to  the  town  of  his  birth  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  was  realized  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  15,  1930,  when,  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  new  hotel,  the  Stonewall 
Jackson,  they  presented  the  new  hostelry  with  an 
oil  painting  of  the  famous  and  beloved  hero. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chapter,  the  presentation  was 
made  to  Chase  E.  Gillan,  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  by 
E.  G.  Smith,  President  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  West  Virginia  University,  who  paid  a glowing 
tribute  to  General  Jackson.  The  presentation  took 
place  at  a banquet  marking  the  formal  opening  of 
the  hotel,  at  which  the  members  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
Chapter  acted  as  hostesses. 

The  portrait  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  born 
in  Clarksburg,  was  painted  by  a native  son,  James 
Edward  Davis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Horner 
Davis. 

It  is  quite  a coincidence  that  Mr.  Davis,  the  artist, 
received  his  early  lessons  in  the  history  of  the  War 
between  the  States  through  the  teaching  of  Miss 
Lucy  Robinson,'  the  present  Vice  President  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Chapter,  and  he  was  also  a pupil  of  the 
present  President,  Miss  Effie  Brown. 
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Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan Pirst  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Right Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording  Secretary  General 

tgog  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Lamar  Lipscomb Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Co\JS-VE9...  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinby National  Organizer 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Mrs.J.  F.  Weinmann 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville.  Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia— Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky— 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi— Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri— St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia— Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  (or  this  Department  should  be  sent  direel  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road,  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  As  “all  roads  lead  to  Rome/’ 
so  may  we  say  that  ere  long  “all  roads  lead  to 
Biloxi,”  the  beautiful  city  by  the  limpid  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  those  reared  and  living  in- 
land, no  greater  pleasure  could  be  offered  than  a so- 
journ at  this  charming  city.  This  will  be  my  last 
message  to  you  before  our  thirty-first  convention  of 
the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association 
convenes  with  the  reunion  at  Biloxi,  opening  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  3,  at  3 P.M.,  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Buena  Vista  Hotel.  May  you  come  from  far  and 
near,  all  with  one  accord,  to  make  this  the  most  out- 
standing meeting,  and  each  with  the  purpose  in 
heart  to  get  the  very  most  out  of  the  convention  and 
to  give  your  best  effort  toward  its  success.  Leave 
home  in  ample  time  to  reach  Biloxi  on  the  morning 
of  June  3,  so  that  you  may  be  at  the  Welcome  Meet- 
ing in  time  to  really  enjoy  it,  and  feel  the  welcome 
that  will  be  yours.  Let  me  beg  that  you  resist  all 
temptations  to  accept  invitations  that  will  cause  you 
to  be  absent  from  any  of  the  three  days’  meetings, 
for  there  is  much  of  vital  importance  and  unfinished 
business  of  last  year. 

Convention  Rates  and  Schedule. — All  members  of 
the  C.  S.  M.  A.  and  their  families  are  entitled  to  a 
one  and  one-half  cent  a mile  railroad  fare,  secured 
only  by  the  certificate  issued  by  the  reunion  com- 
mittee. Do  not  fail  to  get  the  pink  certificate  to  be 
had  from  your  State  President  or  Association  Presi- 
dent. In  case  of  failure  to  secure  this  from  either 
source,  apply  to  your  President  General,  209  Four- 
teenth Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  C.  S.  M.  A. 
Convention  opens  June  3,  3 P.M.,  in  auditorium  of 
Buena  Vista  Hotel. 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  C.  D.  Chenault,  State  Presi- 
dent, Kentucky  C.  S.  M.  A.,  which  occurred  on 
February  23,  after  a long  and  painful  illness,  our 
association  has  lost  a beloved  member.  She  held  a 
most  prominent  position  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  was  exceptionally  noted  for  her  loyalty  and  love 
for  the  South  in  all  its  interests. 

In  Memoriam:  Mrs.  A.  McK.  Kimbrough,  State 
President  Mississippi,  C.  S.  M.  A. 

When  the  Master  saith  unto  his  beloved,  “I  am 
calling  for  thee,  come  unto  me,  and  I will  give  you 
rest,”  the  going  always  casts  shadows  of  sorrow;  but 
when  one  so  intent  upon  working  out  the  problems 
of  life,  and  whose  brilliant  achievements  and  winning 
personality,  so  capable,  so  full  of  patriotic  fervor  for 
her  dear  Southland,  as  to  be  ready  to  lend  assistance 
whenever  needed,  answers  the  last  summons,  then 
truly  are  we  bereft. 

In  the  loss  of  our  dearly  beloved  friend  and  co- 
worker, Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough,  we  stand  like  the 
shaken  reed  swayed  by  nature’s  forces,  helpless,  and 
can  find  no  words  to  express  the  sense  of  loss  that  is 
ours.  In  the  rush  of  present-day  activities,  few 
there  be  who  calmly  stand  the  onward  rushing  cur- 
rent as  she,  and  serenely  choose  the  better  part,  as 
did  our  friend,  loyal  to  the  end  in  completing  the 
tasks  undertaken.  Few  will  be  missed  as  she,  with 
her  inspiring  presence  and  gracious,  winsome  woman- 
hood, so  truly  typical  of  the  Old  South,  which  she  so 
honored  and  loved. 

The  fulfillment  of  her  heart’s  desire  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  room  of  Winnie  Davis,  the  lovely  Daugh- 
ter of  the  South,  at  her  old  home,  Beauvoir,  so  rich 
in  its  memories  and  historic  setting,  brought  to  an 
end  a long  period  of  unceasing  effort  and  struggle  to 
gain  possession  of  the  furnishings  so  dear  to  the 
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heart  of  the  “Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,”  and 
was  a season  of  joy  and  thankfulness  to  Mrs.  Kim- 
brough. 

She  has  written  her  name  high  upon  the  scroll  of 
honor  and  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  and 
loved  her,  for  this  and  many  other  noble  deeds  that 
crowned  her  life,  and  sweetly  sleeps,  awaiting  the 
great  reunion  “over  there.”  Our  hearts  will  be 
saddened  as  we  meet  and  miss  her,  but  rejoice  in 
that  in  the  great  reunion  “ we  shall  know  each  other 
better,  when  the  mists  have  rolled  away.” 

In  loving  tribute, 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson, 

President  General. 


THE  BILOXI  CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Veteran  is  presented  the 
program  for  the  convention  at  Biloxi.  It  is  under- 
stood that  possibly  there  may  be  minor  changes  in 
the  program  as  printed  at  this  early  date,  but  these 
will  be  few. 

Tuesday,  June  3,  1930. 

10  A.M.  Conference  of  State  Presidents  and  Officers. 
3 P.M.  Welcome  Meeting. 

Invocation,  Bishop  Theo  B.  Bratton,  Chaplain 
General,  U.  C.  V. 

Song,  “Mississippi.”  Led  by  Gulf  States  Chorus. 

Address  of  Welcome,  Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs,  C.  S. 
M.  A.,  Hostess  and  State  President  of  Mississippi. 

Welcome  and  Greetings,  His  Excellency,  Theo 
G.  Bilbo,  Governor  of  Mississippi. 

Greetings,  Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed,  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.  C.  V. 

Greetings,  Gen.  Harry  Rene  Lee,  Adjutant  of 
Staff,  U.  C.  V. 

Greetings,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinski,  President  Gen- 
eral, U.  D.  C. 

Greetings,  John  Ashley  Jones,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Sons  of  Veterans. 

Greetings,  Dr.  H.  K.  Butler,  Commander  Mis- 
sissippi Division,  IJ.  C.  V. 

Response  to  Welcome  and  Greetings,  Mrs.  A. 
McD.  Wilson,  President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 

Presentation  of  official  ladies,  Mrs.  Daisy  Mc- 
Laurin  Stevens. 

Announcement  of  Resolutions  and  Credentials 
Committee. 

Benediction,  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Chaplain  Gen- 
eral of  C.  S.  M.  A.  and  last  surviving  member  of 
General  Lee’s  staff. 

Tuesday  Night,  June  3,  8:00  p.m. 

Formal  opening  Fortieth  Reunion  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  joint  assembly  of  veterans,  mem- 
bers of  C.  S.  M.  A.,  official  ladies  and  U.  D.  C.  under 


auspices  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  in 
Convention  Hall,  Camp  Sneed. 

Wednesday,  June  4,  1930. 

9:30  A.M.  Business  Session. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Otto  Porter. 

Greetings  from  Heads  of  Patriotic  Organizations. 
Response  of  President  General  and  presentation  of 
C.  S.  M.  A.  officers. 

Preliminary  report  of  Credentials  Committee. 
Reports  of  officers. 

Announcement  of  representative  to  U.  C.  V.  and 
S.  C.  V.  conventions. 

1 :00  P.M.  Luncheon  to  President  General  and  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

3:00  P.M.  Business  Session. 

Reports  (limited  to  five  minutes  each). 
Announcement  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Thursday,  June  5. 

9:30  A.M.  Memorial  Hour. 

Assembly  call. 

Hymns  (as  audience  assembles). 

Invocation. 

Presentation  of  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President 
General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 

“The  Muster  Roll  of  Glory,”  John  Ashley  Jones, 
Commander  in  Chief,  S.  C.  V. 

Elegiacs  of  Fame: 

The  C.  S.  M.  A.  dead  and  the  S.  C.  V.  dead. 
General  R.  A.  Sneed,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V. 
Fame’s  Immortals  (speaker  to  be  chosen). 

The  Great  Grandson  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the 
Men  of  the  Confederacy,  Gerald  B.  Webb,  Jr. 
Choral  music  by  choir  already  in  place. 

Poem,  “ Glory  March,”  Mrs.  Virginia  Fraser  Boyle, 
Poet  Laureate,  C.  S.  M.  A. 

Benediction. 

10:30  A.M.  Business  session. 

Invocation,  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier. 

Final  Report  of  Credentials  Committee. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Election  of  officers. 

3:00  p.m.  Business  Session. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Unfinished  business,  new  business. 

Historian  General’s  address,  Mrs.  Lamar  Ruther- 
ford Lipscomb. 

Presentation  of  banner  for  largest  attendance  at 
Charlotte,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson. 

4 :30  to  6 :00  P.M.  Garden  Party,  White  House  Lawn. 

Friday,  June  6. 

10:00  A.M.  Grand  Parade,  led  by  United  States 
Marine  Band. 
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Sons  of  Confeberate  IDetecans 


John  Ashley  Jones,  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

Col.  Richard  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Inspector  in  Chief 

Henderson  Hallman,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  a.  J.  Crowell,  Charlotte,  N.  C Surgeon  in  Chief 

Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Judge  Ed  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  Seaglb,  New  York  City Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Chairman Atlanta,  Ga. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Col.  Charles  T.  Norman Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Paul Washington,  N.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History  and 

Textbooks Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Ray  Price,  Manassas  Battle  Field Shreveport,  La 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond,  Va.  .Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Walter  W.  Rainey,  McCrory Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago.  . .Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  1318  U Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

,Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis. . Missouri 

George  A.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville North  Carolina 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego.. . California 

D.  A.  Spivey,  Conway South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls Texas 

David  L.  Pulliam,  Richmond Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  41&-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


GENERAL  INTERESTS,  S.  C.  V. 

Restoration  of  Lee  Mansion  at  Arlington. 

The  famous  old  Lee  Mansion  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public,  after 
being  closed  for  several  months  while  work  of  restora- 
tion was  in  progress. 

Ninety  thousand  dollars  has  already  been  spent 
on  the  restoration,  and  still  little  has  been  done 
toward  finishing  the  beautiful  old  rooms.  Most  of 
them  are  practically  bare  and  empty,  with  only  a 
few  good  pieces  of  furniture  scattered  here  and  there. 
Congress  must  appropriate  more  money  before 
furniture  can  be  bought.  When  the  money  is  availa- 
ble, the  job  of  duplicating  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
furnishings  which  were  in  the  house  when  it  was  the 
home  of  the  Custis  and  Lee  families  will  begin. 

The  work  of  restoration  is  in  charge  of  the  Qu,arter- 
master  General’s  Office,  War  Department. 

Fund  for  Manassas  Battle  Field  Park. 

John  W.  Rust,  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  President  of  the 
Manassas  Battle  Field  Park  Association,  announces 
that  $10,000  promised  the  Association  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  several  years  ago  has  been  ordered  paid 
by  the  State  legislature  at  the  last  session. 

In  addition,  the  legislature  added  interest,  amount- 
ing to  $2,500. 

Annual  Reunion  and  Convention. 

The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  will  hold  their 
Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Reunion  and  Convention  at 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  June,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  1930.  The  opening 
exercises  of  our  convention  will  be  held  at  the 


Auditorium  Building,  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  at  7:30 
P.M.,  and  all  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  and 
their  Officials  Ladies  are  urged  to  be  present. 
The  reunion  and  convention  will  be  composed  of 
delegates  from  Camps,  and  also  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  Department,  Division  and  Brigade  Com- 
manders, and  their  Adjutants,  as  ex-officio  members. 
Visiting  comrades  who  are  not  delegates,  as  well  as 
all  Veterans  and  Daughters,  are  privileged  to  attend 
all  the  sessions,  and  an  earnest  invitation  is  extended 
to  them  to  do  so. 

Officlal  Headquarters. 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
Staff,  and  for  the  Official  Ladies,  as  well  as  all  other 
officers  of  the  Confederation  and  all  visiting  Sons, 
will  be  at  the  famous  White  House  Hotel,  which  is 
located  near  the  headquarters  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans.  This  hotel  overlooks  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  connection  with  it  are 
beautiful  golf  courses,  boating,  fishing,  swimming, 
dancing,  and  an  excellent  stable  of  saddle  horses — 
in  fact,  everything  essential  to  make  this  occasion 
a most  happy  vacation  for  all  the  members  of  the 
organization  and  their  guests. 

Side  Trip  Excursions. 

Side-trip  tickets  will  be  sold  from  Biloxi  to  all 
points  in  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  on  June  6,  7,  and  8,  inclusive,  at  the  fare 
of  one  way  to  such  points,  plus  25  cents,  for  the 
round  trip,  good  to  return  to  Biloxi  by  July  3. 
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Postconvention  Caribbean  Crusise. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  United 
Fruit  Company  for  a cruse  on  the  S.  S.  Heredia, 
one  of  the  finest  cruise  steamers  sailing  Caribbean 
waters,  for  Confederate  Veterans,  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  their  family  and  friends,  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  Panama,  Canal  Zone  and  Guatemala. 
The  S.  S.  Heredia  will  sail  from  New  Orleans  on 
this  Caribbean  cruise  on  June  7,  the  day  following 
the  close  of  the  convention  in  Biloxi. 


PROPER  DESIGNATION  OF  WAR  IN  THE 
SIXTIES. 

BY  MISS  IDA  F.  POWELL,  CHAIRMAN  U.  D.  C.  COMMITTEE 

ON  “war  between  the  states.” 

To  combat  error,  and  especially  a historical  error 
of  long  standing,  is  always  difficult.  It  requires 
patience,  tact,  an  absolute  faith  in  the  righteousness 
of  our  cause,  and  yet  a true  understanding  and  a 
deep  appreciation  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  other  side. 
Fortunately,  time  has  assuaged  the  bitterness  of 
past  years.  We  should  now  be  able  to  discuss  dis- 
passionately questions  of  history  as  they  arise  and 
to  select  the  most  accurate  phraseology  in  describing 
events  long  since  past;  for  a name  given  to  a struggle 
and  accepted  as  correct  by  both  sides  to  that  struggle 
defines  its  nature  and  determines  the  opinion  of  the 
world  concerning  it. 

Such  is  the  position  we  are  taking  in  regard  to  the 
titanic  struggle  from  1861  to  1865,  when,  we  main- 
tain, that  the  conflict  was  not  a “Civil”  War,  but 
was  a “War  between  the  States.”  Each  Southern 
State  seceded  from  the  Federal  government  after 
mature  consideration,  seceded  with  all  the  dignity 
and  weight  of  their  State  governments  and  State 
conventions  back  of  them,  and  formed  an  independ- 
ent constitutional  government — the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

The  South  did  not  fight  to  overturn  the  Federal 
government.  It  did  not  wish  to  destroy  that  govern- 
ment and  set  up  a rival  administration  in  its  place. 
The  Southern  States  simply  desired  to  withdraw 
peaceably  from  what  had  hitherto  been  considered 
a voluntary  union  of  States,  to  leave  the  Northern 
States  intact,  with  their  recognized  government  un- 
trammeled, and  to  form  an  independent  government 
of  their  own.  The  South  fought  to  repel  invasion, 
to  protect  its  homes  and  its  inalienable  rights  as 
free  men,  and  it  was  between  two  constitutionally 
organized  governments  that  the  war  was  waged. 

If  our  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  will  remember 
these  facts,  if  they  will  equip  themselves  with  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  justice  of  their  cause  when  ques- 


tions arise,  if  they  will  at  all  times  use  this  phrase  in 
referring  to  the  struggle  of  the  sixties — use  it  natural- 
ly, easily  and  as  a matter  of  course,  they  will  find  that 
the  combined  action  of  over  60,000  earnest,  loyal 
women  will  exert  a wonderful  influence  over  public 
opinion. 

Our  movement  is  distinctly  an  educational  move- 
ment. We  must  appeal  to  the  thinking,  educated 
classes,  to  those  who  mold  public  opinion.  Our 
Southern  Divisions  have  the  great  mass  of  their 
people  back  of  them.  We,  in  the  North,  contend 
against  great  odds.  But  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  tact,  love,  and  the  utmost  fairness  and  con- 
sideration must  be  shown  to  the  convictions  of  others. 

Many  of  our  Daughters  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  only  recently  have  we  ascertained  positively 
that  no  bill  has  been  passed  by  Congress  officially 
designating  the  struggle  from  1861  to  1865  as  the 
“War  between  the  States.”  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion forty-one  referred  to  in  the  annual  minutes  of 
our  general  convention  held  in  Houston,  Tex., 
November,  1928  (pages  63  and  258),  deals  exclusively 
with  the  “Reimbursement  to  Nevada”  of  certain 
sums  of  money  advanced  by  it  in  aid  of  the  United 
States.  While  our  term  War  between  the  States 
appears  conspicuously  in  the  text  of  this  resolution, 
such  use  of  the  words  in  the  text  of  a resolution  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  another  subject,  does  not  con- 
stitute an  official  adoption  by  Congress  of  this  term 
as  the  correct  title  for  the  war  from  1861  to  1865. 

At  some  future  day,  perhaps,  a new  bill  may  be 
presented  to  Congress  asking  indorsement  of  the 
term  we  advocate,  and  when  that  propitious  time 
does  arrive  we  will  expect  every  Daughter  to  use 
her  utmost  influence  to  aid  in  its  passage.  For  the 
present  let  us  continue  to  “dare,  love,  live,  pray, 
think.” 


BEAUTIFYING  HIGHWAYS 

The  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  has  a 
splendid  program  for  beautifying  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway  where  it  passes  through  that  State,  and 
has  appropriated  some  $1,600  for  that  purpose.  Mrs. 
John  H.  Anderson  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Red  and  white  crepe  myrtle  will  be  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  these  plantings.  The  crepe  myrtle  is 
distinctive  of  our  Southern  section,  and  no  more 
beautiful  shrub — it  grows  into  trees  in  some  States — 
could  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  Other  plantings 
could  be  of  magnolias,  always  beautiful,  and  dis- 
tinctive, and  palms  and  pines  for  the  lower  South. 
Such  work  could  be  made  the  leading  feature  of  our 
U.  D.  C.  activities. 
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RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE,  U.  C.  V. 

The  following  general  officers  of  the  Association 
of  United  Confederate  Veterans  are  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  to  serve  at  the 
Fortieth  Annual  reunion,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  June  3 to 
6.  The  first  committee  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Parlor  No.  156,  at  8:30  June  3 (Tuesday  evening). 

A full  attendance  of  the  committee,  is  requested. 
Several  important  measures  for  the  benefit  and 
welfare  of  the  association  will  be  brought  up,  copies 
of  which  will  be  furnished  to  the  members  shortly. 

Forego  previous  arrangements,  attend  this  meet- 
ing, and  be  prepared  to  remain  throughout  the  en- 
tire session.  Notify  the  Adjutant  General  as  to  your 
ability  to  attend ; otherwise  commission  a substitute. 

Alabama. — Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy,  Tuscaloosa. 

Arkansas. — Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis,  Little  Rock. 

Florida. — Gen.  Alfred  Ayer,  Ocala. 

Georgia. — Gen.  John  J.  Hunt,  Griffin. 

Kentucky. — Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage,  Richmond. 

Louisiana. — ^Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne,  New  Roads. 

Maryland. — Gen.  N.  B.  Hawkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mississippi. — Gen.  H.  K.  Butler,  Summit. 

Missouri. — Gen.  John  W.  Barton,  Frankford. 

North  Carolina. — Gen.  W.  A.  Smith,  Ansonville. 

Oklahoma. — ^Gen.  J.  W.  Harris,  Woodward. 

South  Carolina. — Gen.  W.  H.  Cely,  Greenville. 

Tennessee. — Gen.  Rice  A.  Pierce,  Union  City. 

Texas. — Gen.  J.  H.  Summers,  Nacogdoches. 

Virginia. — Gen.  William  McK.  Evans,  Richmond. 

West  Virginia. — Gen.  T.  H.  Dennis,  Lewisburg. 

California. — S.  S.  Simmons,  Los  Angeles. 

At  Large. — Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman,  Houston,  Tex. 

Harry  Rene  Lee, 
Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  C.  V. 


BOYS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  TENNESSEE 

BY  ROBERT  J.  OVERALL,  SR.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  hero  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  Sam  Davis,  and  several  noted  officers 
of  the  Southern  army,  Rutherford  County,  Tenn., 
can  point  with  great  pride  to  the  record  made  during 
the  V/ar  between  the  States  by  the  18th  Tennessee 
Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  composed  to  a great  extent  from 
the  rural  sections  of  Milton,  Lascassas,  and  Hall’s 
Hill.  It  is  not  known  definately  as  to  the  number  of 
survivors  of  this  regiment.  Of  Company  I,  only  two 
are  now  awaiting  the  last  roll  call,  J.  R.  and  W.  G. 
Mathes,  ninety  and  eighty-six  years,  respectively.  The 
war  records  of  these  two  men  vary  but  little.  J.  R. 
Mathes  entered  the  service  during  his  twenty-first 
year,  while  the  younger  brother  followed  when 


eighteen.  The  elder  brother  brother  was  twice 
captured  and  once  wounded.  He  was  captured  dur- 
ing Hood’s  campaign  before  Atlanta,  and,  with  other 
members  of  his  company,  was  placed  in  a box  car  to 
be  carried  to  a Northern  prison.  South  of  Tulla- 
homa,  the  prisoners  succeeded  in  making  an  opening 
in  the  car  with  some  pocket  knives  that  had  been 
concealed,  through  which  they  all  leaped  from  the 
moving  train  to  safety.  W.  G.  Mathes  was  well- 
known  as  an  athlete  during  his  young  manhood. 
He  swam  the  Tennessee  River  at  Tyner,  Tenn., 
amid  a shower  of  Minie  balls  from  the  guns  of  a 
Federal  force  drawn  up  on  the  river  bank. 

These  brothers,  as  well  as  their  brother,  E.  Allen 
Mathes,  whose  birthday  occurs  midway  between 
theirs,  and  who  was  a member  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry, 
dying  in  1923,  have  shown  the  same  loyalty  to  the 
Democratic  party  that  characterized  their  service  to 
the  Confederacy.  Each  of  the  three  served  as  a 
member  of  the  county  court.  J.  R.  Mathes  served 
as  a member  of  the  Wilson  county  court  for  a period 
of  twenty-five  years,  and  was  for  a long  while  cbroner 
of  that  county.  W.  G.  Mathes  served  as  a member 
of  the  Rutherford  county  court  for  a quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  their  declining  years,  these  veterans  await 
eagerly  the  coming  of  each  issue  of  the  Baptist  and 
Reflector,  the  Confederate  Veteran,  and  the  daily 
paper.  Although  too  feeble  to  attend  the  meetings, 
W.  G.  Mathes  is  lieutenant  in  Company  B,  Nash- 
ville’s uniformed  company  of  Confederate  veterans. 


Wants  to  Hear  from  Comrades. — J.  F.  Smith, 
of  Pickton,  Tex.,  sends  renewal  order  and  writes: 
“I  am  nearly  eighty-eight  years  old,  and  I like  to 
read  the  letters  from  the  old  veterans.  I served  the 
first  year  of  the  war  in  Capt.  Bob  Draper’s  com- 
pany, 7th  Alabama  Infantry,  first  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Late  in  1861,  we  went  to  East  Tennessee  to  break 
up  a regiment  being  organized  for  the  Northern  army, 
and  we  captured  several  of  the  men.  Col.  Sam  Wood 
conducted  the  raid.  We  spent  the  winter  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  and  went  from  there  to  Corinth,  Miss., 
where  we  were  disbanded  in  April,  1862.  I then 
joined  Captain  McClellan’s  company  of  the  58th 
Alabama  Infantry;  was  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  and  was  captured  at  Missionary  Ridge;  was 
held  at  Rock  Island  prison  until  March  20,  1865, 
and  reached  Richmond  a few  days  before  General 
Lee’s  surrender.  Returned  home  near  Jacksonville, 
Ala.,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1866.  I know  of  but  one 
of  my  comrades  now  living  who  served  with  me  in 
the  58th  Alabama.  Hope  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
old  boys. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Prayers  and  Other  Devotions  for  Use  of  the  Soldiers  of  Army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Pamphlet $1  50 

Two  Wars:  A Biography.  By  Gen.  S.  G.  French,  on  Service  in  the  Mexican 

War  and  the  War  between  the  States 2 50 

France  and  the  Confederate  Navy.  By  John  Bigelow 3 50 

Memoirs  of  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States.  By  Gen. 
Henry  Lee.  Revised  edition,  giving  the  Lee  Family  History  by  Gen.  R.  E. 

Lee.  Binding  injured 5 00 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  Edition 

1861.  Binding  injured 3 50 

McClellan:  A Vindication  of  His  Military  Career.  By  James  Havelock 

Campbell.  Good  copy 3 00 

Life  of  C.  G.  Memminger.  By  Henry  D.  Capers.  This  is  also  a history  of  the 

Confederate  Treasury  Department 3 00 

The  Catawba  Soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Prof.  George  W.  Hawn.  A 
history  of  Catawba  County,  N.  C.,  in  the  War  between  the  States,  with 
sketch  and  picture  of  each  Confederate  soldier  of  the  county 2 50 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Wilson,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  would  like  to  locate  an  old  sword 
which  she  thinks  may  have  been  taken 
off  by  the  enemy  at  the  burning  of  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Julian  Ruffin,  near  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  where  it  had  been  left  for 
safekeeping.  Its  owner.  Dr.  J.  J. 
Dupuy,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Ruffin,  served 
in  the  Confederate  army.  This  old 
sword  was  carried  by  Bartholomew 
Dupuy  when  he  fled  from  France  after 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  worn  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  by  Capt. 
James  Dupuy,  of  Nottaway,  Va.,  his 
great-grandson.  It  is  described  as  hav- 
ing a blade  some  three  feet  long,  tri- 
angular in  shape,  tapering  to  the  point. 
Such  a sword  could  be  easily  identified. 


Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Howell,  Winter  Park, 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  is  gathering  ma- 
terial for  an  article  on  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Rose  O’Neill  Greenhow,  the  noted 
secret  service  agent  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  would  greatly  appreciate  any  in- 
formation from  Veteran  readers,  and 
ezpecially  unpublished  items  about  Mrs. 
Greenhow,  her  family  connections,  etc. 


T.  R.  Tulloss,  of  Franklin,  Tenn., 
makes  correction  in  the  article  of  Cap- 
tain Binkley  on  the  Confederate  treas- 
ure, page  88  of  the  March  Veteran,  in 
the  reference  to  Gen.  W.  C.  Dibrell, 
which  should  have  been  Gen.  George 
G.  Dibrell.  The  former  was  too  young 
for  the  army. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Go. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


You’ll  Enjoy  Roading  and 
Owning 

ADMIRAL 

FRANKLIN  BUCHANAN 

FEARLESS  MAN  OF  ACTION 

By  Charles  Lee  Lewis 

The  picturesque  biography  of  a 
Great  American  naval  hero.  Por- 
trait, prints,  etc.  $3.50 

Order  from  baoksellers  or  fublishers: 

The  NORMAN,  REMINGTON  CO. 

347  N.  Charles  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Life  of 

THE  GALLANT  PELHAM 

By  PHILIP  MERCER 
Price,  $1.50,  Postpaid 

Order  From 

The  J.  W.  Burke  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 


Ill  1 I Confederate  stamps,  used,  also 
WrUllPn  unused.  GEORGE  HAKES, 
If  UIIIUU  Broadway,  New  York. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


If 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  zo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

price;,  81.SO  e:a.ch 

F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


Abe  Coplin,  Okemah,  Okla.,  wants  a 
copy  of  “Belle  Boyd,  the  Confederate 
Spy.’’  He  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
any  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Mono- 
cacy,  Md.,  and  especially  wants  to 
know  if  there  are  any  survivors  of  the 
battery  which  fired  the  first  two  shots 
of  that  battle,  of  which  he  was  the 
target. 


Henry  C.  Ezekiel,  250  Forest  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  wishes  to  get  the  war 
record  of  Samuel  Bernheim,  who  went 
out  from  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  with  a 
military  company  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War  between  the  States.  His  com- 
pany and  regiment  are  sought. 


If  Deaf 

Or  You  Don’t  Hear  Well 

I will  tell  you,  FREE. howl, 20 
years  deaf,  made  myself  hear  by 
a simple,  inexpensive,  invisible 
discovery  of  my  own — Geo.  H. 
Wilson,  President,  WILSON 
EAR  DRUM  COMPANY,  202 
Todd  Bldg.,LiOUisville,ICy.,U.S.  A. 


0/^^  0-'^^ 


Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.  By  Jeflferson  Davis. 

A splendid  set  in  half  leather $12  00 

One  set  in  cloth 9 00 

Life  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  By  his  son,  Col.  William  Pres- 
ton Johnston.  Half  leather 6 00 

Calf  or  cloth  5 00 

Service  Afloat.  By  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes.  Good  copy 6 50 

Military  Memoirs  of  a Confederate.  By  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander,,  Chief 

of  Artillery,  Longstreet’s  Corps,  A.  N.  V 5 00 

History  of  the  Confederate  Navy.  By  J.  T.  Scharf 4 00 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon 4 00 

Life  and  Letters  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  Mrs.  Jackson 4 00 

Ku-Klux  Klan,  or  The  Invisible  Empire.  By  Mrs.  S.  E.  F.  Rose.  ...  3 00 

Half  Hours  in  Southern  Plistory.  By  John  Lesslie  Hall,  Ph.D.,  Col- 
lege William  and  Mary 3 00 

Absalom  Grimes,  Confederate  Mail  Runner.  From  Captain  Grimes’ 

own  story.  By  M.  M.  Quaife 2 50 

History  of  Tennessee.  By  G.  R.  McGee  (for  schools) 2 00 

History  of  Tennessee.  By  Garrett  and  Goodpasture 2 50 

Miscellanies 

South  Songs.  Compiled  by  T.  C.  DeLeon,  1866 2 00 

Lives  of  Mary  and  Martha  Washington.  By  Margeret  C.  Conkling. 

A quaint  old  book.  1851 2 00 

Life  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  An  old  book  “from 

authentic  sources.”  1866 , 2 50 

South  Side  View  of  Slavery.  By  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.D.  First  pub- 
lished in  1854,  and  later  republished  to  meet  the  demand.  Gives  the 
feelings  and  expectations  of  the  author  on  going  South,  and  shows 
how  his  views  were  changed 2 50 
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President  Emeritus  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  Chairman 
State  Library  Board  of  Virginia,  Holdcroft  Post  Office,  Va. 


1.  BARTON  AND  THE  LINEAGE  OP  LINCOLN. — A refutation  of  Rev. 

William  E.  Barton’s  claim  that  Lincoln  was  a relative  of  Robert  E. 
Lee.  Price,  25  cents;  10  cents  apiece  for  10  up  to  50;  5 cents 
apiece  for  50,  or  more  than  50. 

2.  CONFEDERATE  CATECHISM. — A brochure  of  12  pages,  answering 

twenty  charges  made  to  excuse  an  unjust  war,  viz.:  that  the  South 
fought  for  slavery;  that  if  it  had  succeeded,  its  government  would 
have  been  a failure;  that  its  success  would  have  banished  govern- 
ment of  the  people  from  the  earth;  and  seventeen  other  equally 
false  and  foolish  statements.  Price,  10  cents;  when  50  or  more  are 
ordered,  5 cents  apiece.  Fourth  Edition.  (Revised.)  “I  wish 
it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  South.” 
(W.  H.  Whiting,  Jr.,  for  the  Library  Committee  of  Hampden 
Sydney  College.) 

3.  JOHN  TYLER,  the  great  American  Statesman,  who  made  the  Federal 

Union  a world  power,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  overthrew  the 
Federal  Union  and  erected  the  present  Northern  Nation  upon  its 
ruins.  “In  this  beautiful  little  book  of  44  pages,  with  three  illus- 
trations, Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler  draws  a parallel  between  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  It  is  brimful  of  facts  and  interest.” 
Price,  $1.00  a copy. 

4.  GENERAL  LEE’S  BIRTHDAY. — Address  by  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler  at 

Hollins  College  on  January  18,  1929,  and  repeated  before  the  State 
College  for  Women  at  East  Radford  January  19,  1929.  It  shows 
why  Lee  was  a hero.  A pamphlet,  25  cents. 

5.  VIRGINIA  PRINCIPLES. — Address  before  the  Waynesboro  Historical 

Society  October  11,  1927,  showing  what  old  Virginia  once  stood 
for.  Price,  25  cents. 

6.  VIRGINIA  PRIORITIES. — Second  edition  (revised),  November,  1921. 

A brochure  showing  what  Virginia  was  first  in.  Price,  2 5 cents. 

7.  TYLER’S  QUARTERLY  HISTORICAL  AND  GENEALOGICAL  MAG- 

AZINE.— Pounded  in  July,  1919.  Now  in  its  twelfth  volume.  Ed- 
itor and  proprietor,  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Holdcroft,  Va. 
Annual  subscription,  $4.00;  single  number,  $1.25.  The  only  real 
Southern  Historical  Magazine.  Please  subscribe  to  it. 


The  widow  of  Rufe  Holloway,  of 
the  4th  Louisiana  Cavalry,  is  seeking 
a pension,  and  anyone  who  can  testi- 
fy to  his  service  in  the  Confederate 
army  will  aid  her  by  writing  to  W,  H. 
Murphy,  Vienna,  La. 


Seth  W.  Speight,  Eldorado,  Okla., 
Box  11,  who  went  out  from  Paris, 
Tenn.,  with  the  5th  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, Company  H,  in  May,  1861,  is 
now  eighty-nine  years  old  and  is  try- 
ing to  get  a pension.  He  will  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  any  survivors  of 
his  command  or  others  who  remember 
him  as  a Confederate  soldier. 


Mrs.  Cynthia  Jane  Cook  is  trying 
to  get  in  communication  with  some 
one  of  the  same  company  as  her  hus- 
band, Charles  Marion  Cook,  who 
served  in  the  Spring  Creek  Company 
of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  organized  by  John 
B.  Palmer.  She  is  trying  to  get  a 
pension  and  will  appreciate  hearing 
from  anyone  as  to  her  husband’s  serv- 
ice. Address  Mrs.  C.  W.  Henry,  Red 
Cross  Secretary,  Wynnewood,  Okla. 


I.  G.  Bradwell,  of  Brantley,  Ala., 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of 
his  old  comrades  of  the  35th  Georgia 
Regiment  or  any  of  Gordon’s  famous 
brigade. 


Mrs.  Susie  B.  Austin,  225  West 
Tyler  Street,  Mangum,  Okla.,  wants 
to  hear  from  any  surviving  comrades 
of  her  father,  John  Alexander  Sim- 
mons, or  anyone  who  knew  of  his 
service  in  the  Confederate  army.  He 
enlisted  in  North  Mississippi,  near 
Guntown,  during  the  last  six  months 
of  the  war,  being  just  a boy;  had  two 
brothers  named  Carroll  and  Fletcher. 
Any  information  will  be  appreciated. 


Wanted. — To  buy  letters  of  Con- 
federate generals,  and  especially  let- 
ters of  Gens.  R.  E.  Lee,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  Ewell.  Good  prices 
paid.  Address  F.  H.  Sweet,  46  Green 
Street,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


0.  F.  Ansley,  1901  Forest  Avenue, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  is  anxious  to  learn  of 
any  surviving  comrades  of  Company 
F,  5th  Georgia  Volunteers — Charles 
F.  Kiddo,  captain,  and  Charles  P. 
Daniels,  of  the  Griffin  Light  Guards, 
was  colonel  at  the  time  of  surrender. 
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HON.  PAT  HENRY. 

On  Sunday,  May  18,  Hon.  Pat  Henry  died  at 
his  home  in  Brandon,  Miss.,  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year. 


THE  STARS  AND  BARS  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Washington. — The  flag  of  the  Confederacy  flies 
on  Capitol  Hill  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory. 

This  item  from  the  Congressional  Record  refers 
to  an  interesting  event  which  took  place  recently 
in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Cole  Blease,  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  the  presentation  to  him  of  the 
flag  of  the  Confederacy  to  hang  in  his  office.  And 
there  it  is  in  his  reception  room  facing  the  pic- 
tures of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson. 

The  flag  was  a gift  from  his  South  Carolina 
friends,  from  whom  came  a telegram  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  flag  “will  bring  you  a blessing 
and  benediction  in  your  work  for  our  country.” 
It  was  presented  by  Miss  Jessica  Smith,  of  North 
Carolina,  daughter  of  the  flag  designer,  and  the 
presentation  speech  was  made  by  Representative 
Dominick,  of  South  Carolina.  Senator  Blease  re- 
sponded with  great  feeling,  for  his  father  wore 
the  gray  and  eleven  kinsmen  served  in  Confeder- 
ate ranks. 


"THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES.” 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE 
So  far  as  I know,  the  first  use  of  the  term  “War 
between  the  States,”  on  the  Northern  side,  where 
the  war  was  proclaimed  a rebellion,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Supreme  Court  Reports,  67th  U.  S.  Re- 
ports, p.  668. 

It  was  in  December,  1862,  in  the  Prize  Cases. 
The  Court,  having  said  that  neither  Congress  nor 
the  President  had  authority  to  make  war  on  a 
State,  and  said  this  was  a civil  war,  and  then 
said:  “We  have  shown  that  a civil  war,  as  that 
now  waged  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  is  properly  conducted.” 
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office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 

A MASTERPIECE. 

BY  MARION  JANSSEN,  NEW  ORLEANS, 

Within  the  window,  framed  against  a dark-blue 
sky,  I see 

A tall  white  shaft  upon  which  stands  noble  Robert 
Lee, 

Against  the  blue  some  three  times  thirty  glass- 
reflected  lights. 

Like  tapers  at  the  altar  of  Saint  Roche,  are  burn- 
ing bright. 

I’ve  seldom  seen  a more  soul-inspiring  sight ; 

It  seemed  to  glide  into  my  heart  like  some  sweet 
dream. 

Perhaps  if  you,  a man,  could  be  what  you  have 
been — I say. 

Perhaps  this  striving  for  the  right  is  worth  the 
price  we  pay. 

(Thoughts  suggested  by  the  vision  of  the  Lee 

monument  in  Lee  Circle,  New  Orleans,  as  seen 

through  a window  of  the  Public  Library.) 


FIRST  HONORED  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER. 

FROM  THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

The  origin  of  the  idea  of  dedicating  a monu- 
ment to  the  Unknown  Soldier  has  been  more  or 
less  shrouded  in  mystery. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  generally  that  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  the  unknown  heroes  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  strife  without  recognition  and  with- 
out reward — and  without  desire  for  either — but 
no  one  has  seemed  to  be  certain  where  the  idea 
originated. 

Congressman  Ewin  L.  Davis,  of  Tennessee,  in 
a speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  May  8, 
gives  an  explanation  which  may  establish  the  fact 
that  the  idea  originated  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Davis  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“Since  most  of  the  nations  who  engaged  in  the 
World  War  have  each  erected  a monument  to  one 
of  their  unknown  soldiers,  as  a tribute  to  the 
valor  and  patriotism  of  the  private  soldiers  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  World  War, 
there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  idea. 

“In  this  connection,  my  attention  has  been 


called  to  an  official  report  to  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment at  Richmond,  dispatched  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Braxton  Bragg  from  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  (my 
home),  on  February  23,  1863. 

“After  paying  high  tribute  to  his  officers,  killed, 
wounded,  and  present,  Ueneral  Bragg  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  the  private  soldier: 

“However  much  of  credit  and  glory  may  be 
given,  and  probably  justly  given,  to  the  leaders 
in  our  struggle,  history  will  yet  award  the  main 
honor  where  it  is  due — to  the  private  soldier,  who, 
without  hope  of  reward  and  with  no  other  incen- 
tive than  a consciousness  of  rectitude,  has  encoun- 
tered all  the  hardshps  and  suffered  all  the  priva- 
tions. Well  has  it  been  said : ‘The  first  monument 
our  Confederacy  rears  should  be  a lofty  shaft, 
pure  and  spotless,  bearing  this  inscription ; 

“ ‘ “To  the  Unknown  and  Unrecorded  Dead.”  ’ 
“Another  interesting  coincidence  is  that  the 
American  unknown  soldier  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
former  home  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  was  the 
commanding  general  under  whom  General  Bragg 
served.” 


WHAT  REUNION  WAS  THIS? 

This  report  of  a Confederate  reunion  was  sent 
to  the  Veteran  with  inquiry  as  to  when  and 
where  it  was  held.  Who  can  answer?  It  must 
have  been  many  years  ago,  and  probably  in  Texas. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

“A  reunion  of  survivors  of  the  Confederate 
Army  of  New  Mexico  occurred  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  this  evening.  Captain  Tevis,  of 
St,  Louis,  presided,  and  Capt.  E.  R.  Wells,  secre- 
tary. About  fifty  members  were  present.  The 
address  of  welcome,  an  elegant  speech,  was  de- 
livered by  Judge  J.  F.  Crosby.  Among  those  pres- 
ent as  invited  guests  was  Hon.  G.  A,  Grow,  of  the 
International  Railroad.  An  interesting  episode 
of  this  meeting  of  worn  and  bronzed  veterans  of 
the  Confederate  army  was  a candid  and  unani- 
mous invitation,  extended  through  a committee, 
to  General  Augur  and  staff,  now  on  a visit  to  the 
city,  to  be  present. 

“In  answer  to  the  invitation.  General  Augur 
replied  that  preengagements  prevented  his  ac- 
cepting it,  but  that  he  approved  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  saying  it  was  proper  for  soldiers,  in  a 
cause  which  they  believed  to  be  just,  to  keep 
alive  that  sympathy  which  arose  from  their  trials. 
The  report  of  the  General’s  reply  was  received 
with  applause.” 
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MRS.  MARY  H.  S.  KIMBROUGH:  IN 
MEMORIAM. 

The  Southland  mourns  the  passing  of  a beloved 
daughter,  the  State  of  Mississippi  a wonderful 
citizen,  and  the  organization  of  the  United  Daugh- 


MRS.  MARY  H.  S.  KIMBROUGH 

“Give  her  the  fruits  of  her  hands  and  let  her  works  praise  her 
in  the  gates.” 


ters  of  the  Confederacy  a faithful  worker  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Mary  H.  S.  Kimbrough,  wife  of 
Judge  A.  McC.  Kimbrough,  of  Greenwood,  Miss, 
Those  who  attended  the  U.  D.  C.  Convention  in 
Biloxi  last  November  will  remember  her  gentle 
helpfulnes  in  connection  with  that  occasion  and 
the  interesting  events  she  had  planned  as  a part 
of  that  meeting.  One  of  these  was  the  dedication 
of  the  granite  bowlder  on  the  highway  in  front  of 
Beauvoir,  which  is  a tribute  to  the  great  man  who 
spent  his  last  years  there  on  the  Mississippi  Coast. 

Mrs.  Kimbrough  was  a warm  personal  friend 
of  the  Davis  family  and  was  a familiar  visitor  at 
Beauvoir.  Through  her  efforts,  the  Winnie  Davis 
room  at  Beauvoir  has  been  refurnished  as  in  the 
days  of  the  beloved  “Daughter  of  the  Confeder- 
acy,” and  it  was  the  hope  of  Mrs.  Kimbrough  that 
in  time  this  home  of  the  Confederacy’s  only  Presi- 
dent would  be  completely  restored  and  held  as  a 
shrine  sacred  to  his  memory. 

Mary  Hunter  Southworth  came  of  distinguished 


pioneer  stock  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Under 
appointment  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  her  great- 
grandfather, Gideon  Fitz,  was  surveyor  general 
of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  and  her  great 
uncle,  Robert  Williams,  was  Territorial  Governor 
of  Mississippi.  Her  father.  Judge  Hunter  Holmes 
Southworth,  was  a lawyer  of  ability  and  promi- 
nent in  Mississippi  politics.  She  herself  pos- 
sessed qualities  which  made  her  distinctive  in  her 
circle  of  activity.  Connected  by  heritage  and 
marriage  with  prominent  Southern  families,  iden- 
tified with  all  public  movements  of  value,  an  au- 
thor of  known  ability,  a distinguished  speaker, 
and  an  organizer  of  rare  power,  Mrs.  Kimbrough 
had  been  for  years  an  outstanding  personality, 
not  only  in  her  own  State,  but  throughout  the 
South  and  the  Union.  She  had  accomplished 
much  in  her  work  for  the  U.  D.  C.  of  the  State 
and  the  general  organization.  It  was  through 
her  efforts  largely  that  Beauvoir  was  saved  to  the 
State,  and  she  had  served  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Confederate  Home  es- 
tablished there.  She  was  much  beloved  by  the 
inmates,  and  in  her  love  for  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier she  had  dedicated  many  years  to  their  serv- 
ice. This  love  was  expressed  most  feelingly  in 
her  poem  dedicated  to  “Our  Veterans,”  in  which 
she  said: 

“My  mother  spoke  of  you  with  reverence 
When  I was  but  a child.  I knew  not  then 
The  meaning  of  her  love  for  you.  But  when 
I found  that  you  had  gone  in  my  defense — 

Aye,  to  defend  my  home,  my  heritage 
Of  freedom  from  their  greed — that  you  had 
stood 

Undaunted  where  red  sabers  hashed,  I would 
Have  died  to  punish  them,  so  great  my  rage. 

The  years  passed  by ; I watched  you  doing  deeds 
Of  quiet  courage,  filling  homely  needs 
As  val’rously  as  you  had  fought,  too  brave 
In  peace  to  hate.  I turned  from  hatred  too. 
And  all  my  heart  in  reverence  I gave — 

0 lovingly  I gave  my  heart  to  you.” 

Among  her  last  activities  in  the  interest  of 
Confederate  veterans  was  the  effort  to  have  some 
memorial  placed  on  Ship  Island  to  the  memory 
of  those  brave  souls  who  there  passed  on  as  Con- 
federate prisoners  of  war,  and  this  effort,  origi- 
nated by  her,  will  eventually  secure  the  marking 
of  every  grave  there  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. She  was  also  working  for  an  increase  of 
Confederate  pensions  in  Mississippi  and  cooper- 
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ating  in  every  way  for  the  success  of  the  reunion 
at  Biloxi  in  June. 

Life  for  her  ended  on  Sunday,  March  23,  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks,  and  when  that  last 
clear  call  came  to  her,  in  her  heart  there  was  no 
fear  of  that  vast  eternity,”  for,  walking  in  His 
footsteps,  she  had  gone  about  doing  good.  She 
was  a devout  Christian.  Surviving  her  is  the  de- 
voted husband,  with  their  six  sons  and  three 
daughters.  No  greater  monument  could  there  be 
for  her  than  the  living  monument  in  those  stal- 
wart sons,  by  whose  loving  hands  her  quiet  form 
was  borne  to  its  last  resting  place,  and  the  fair 
daughters,  her  gift  of  fine  womanhood  to  the 
Southland. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  Mrs.  Kimbrough  for 
the  U.  D.  C.  organization,  we  find  it  characterized 
by  greatest  thoroughness,  for  she  put  her  heart 
into  whatever  she  did.  She  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Varina  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter 
at  Grenwood,  was  made  its  first  President,  and 
later  on  the  Division  made  her  Honorary  Presi- 
dent. As  State  Chairman  for  Mississippi  in  plac- 
ing U.  D.  C.  markers  on  the  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way as  it  crosses  the  State  lines,  the  hand- 
some markers  on  the  Alabama  and  Louisiana  bor- 
ders bear  testimony  to  her  service  in  this  way. 
She  was  active  in  Red  Cross  work  during  the 
World  War,  and  it  was  by  her  inspiration  that 
one  of  the  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  of  the 
Red  Cross  building  in  Washington  was  placed  by 
the  U.  D.  C.  as  a memorial  to  the  women  of  the 
South,  and  by  her  happy  suggestion  the  central 
window  was  made  a joint  memorial  to  the  women 
of  both  sections.  To  her  Chapter  at  Greenwood, 
with  which  she  rendered  such  long  and  active 
service,  is  due  credit  for  the  beautiful  Confed- 
erate monument  there,  with  its  handsome  statu- 
ary and  inscriptions  of  tender  sentiment,  some  of 
the  latter  from  her  pen.  She  was  known  widely 
for  her  ability  as  a writer,  and  her  poems  have 
been  appreciated  contributions  to  the  Veteran. 
One  of  these,  used  on  the  cover  page  of  the 
Veteran  for  August,  1916,  is  a vivid  presentation 
of  the  part  borne  by  women  in  time  of  war. 

Of  infinite  gentleness  of  disposition,  great  char- 
ity in  hfer  views,  in  her  fine  character  she  was  a 
splendid  example  of  the  cultured  womanhood  of 
the  South,  making  an  impress  on  her  time  for  her 
earnest  and  unflagging  zeal  in  behalf  of  many 
worthy  causes.  Truly,  in  all  things,  “she  hath 
done  what  she  could,”  and  now  she  rests  in  sweet 
repose. 


THE  FAMOUS  STONEWALL  BRIGADE 
BAND. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  M.  G.  KLOTZ,  SECRETARY. 

This  historic  association  was  organized  in  1854 
as  the  Mountain  Sax-Horn  Band.  This  name  was 
retained  until  the  commencement  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  at  which  time  it  was  mustered 
in  as  the  Fifth  Virginia  Regiment  band. 

At  the  first  engagement  the  Stonewall  Brigade 
had  with  the  enemy,  the  band  organized  itself  into 
a surgeon  corps,  and  so  faithfully  and  intelligent- 
ly performed  field  and  hospital  duties  that  officers 
and  men  recognized  the  great  value  of  its  serv- 
ices. In  all  subsequent  battles  the  band’s  devoted 
ministrations  were  in  requisition  and  always 
promply  and  faithfully  rendered.  As  a mark  of 
appreciation.  Stonewall  Jackson,  by  an  order  read 
on  dress  parade  at  Camp  Wonder,  raised  its  rank 
to  that  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  Band. 

General  Grant,  at  Appomattox,  issued  an  order 
to  allow  the  members  of  the  band  to  take  their 
instruments  home  with  them,  and  the  complete 
set  is  in  the  band’s  possession. 

A post  of  honor  was  given  the  band  at  the  fu- 
neral of  General  Grant,  at  New  York,  and  at  vari- 
ous times  it  has  attended  many  of  the  most  nota- 
ble military  and  civic  demonstrations  in  this  coun- 
try. At  the  unveiling  of  the  Mausoleum  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  at  New  York,  in  1897,  the  band  was  the 
special  guest  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Windsor  Hotel, 
when  it  was  given  a private  reception  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  in  whose  honor  the  band  gave  a 
grand  concert  in  the  hotel  lobby,  attended  by  an 
audience  representing  wealth  of  nearly  a billion 
dollars.  It  was  the  only  amateur  band  employed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago,  where  it  created  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  It  also  took  a prominent  position  at 
the  Buffalo  Exposiion.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion, the  band  accompanied  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, his  staff,  and  the  Richmond  Light  Infan- 
try Blues  Battalion.  The  parade  of  the  Blues  and 
the  band  on  Virginia  day  was  pronounced  the 
most  beautiful  made  at  this  great  exposition. 

The  band  is  still  in  existence  and  has  been  in 
continuous  service  since  it  was  originally  organ- 
ized in  war  days.  While  none  of  the  original 
members  are  living,  the  full  number  of  instru- 
ments used  by  the  original  band  are  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  present  membership. 

It  is  an  incorporated  body,  having  received  a 
charter  in  1874.  The  band  is  composed  of  forty 
men,  and  its  headquarters  are  Staunton,  Va. 
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“GLORY  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL.” 

BY  WHARTON  STEWART  JONES,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
In  the  March  number  of  the  Veteran,  Mr, 
Biscoe  Hindman  gave  a very  interesting  and  val- 
uable sketch  of  his  gallant  father,  Gen.  T.  C. 
Hindman.  In  this  article,  on  page  102,  he  states 
that  General  Hindman,  “on  May  26,  1864,  won 
the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  Ga.” 

Mr.  Hindman  is  in  error  in  this  statement,  as 
the  following  record  will  show,  quoting  from  Gen. 
J.  E.  Johnston’s  “Narrative,”  page  327 : 

“An  hour  and  a half  before  sunset  (May  25, 
1864),  a brisk  cannonade  was  opened  upon  Hood’s 
center  division,  Stewart’s,  opposite  New  Hope 
Church.  Major  General  Stewart,  regarding  this 
as  the  harbinger  of  assault,  leaped  upon  his  horse 
and  rode  along  his  line  to  instruct  the  officers  and 
encourage  the  men.  He  found  the  latter  to  be 
superfluous,  from  the  confident  tone  in  which  he 
was  addressed  by  his  soldiers  and  urged  by  them 
to  lay  aside  all  anxiety  and  trust  for  success  to 
their  courage.  Such  pledges  were  well  redeemed. 
The  enemy  soon  appeared,  Hooker’s  Corps,  in  so 
deep  order  that  it  presented  a front  equal  to  that 
of  Stewart’s  first  line — three  brigades.  After 
opening  their  fire,  the  Federal  troops  approached 
gradually,  but  resolutely,  under  the  fire  of  the 
.three  brigades  and  sixteen  field  pieces,  until  with- 
in fifty  paces  of  the  Confederate  line.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  compelled  first  to  pause,  and  then 
to  fall  back,  by  the  obstinate  resistance  they  en- 
countered. 

“They  were  led  forward  again,  advancing  as 
resolutely,  and  approached  as  near  to  the  Confed- 
erate line  as  before,  but  were  a second  time  re- 
pulsed by  the  firmness  of  their  opponents,  and  by 
their  deliberate  fire  of  canister  shot  and  mus- 
ketry. The  engagement  was  continued  in  this 
manner  almost  two  hours,  when  the  assailants 
drew  off.” 

Again,  on  page  331,  of  the  same  book: 

“In  the  affair  at  New  Hope  Church,  two  days 
before,  greater  forces  were  engaged — three  Con- 
federate brigades,  with  sixteen  fieldpieces,  against 
the  Twentieth  Federal  Corps,  which,  unless  our 
information  was  inaccurate,  was  much  stronger 
than  the  Fifth  (Corps).  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  greater  numbers,  exposed  at  least  as 
long  to  much  heavier  fire,  suffered  greater  losses. 
Stewart  had,  also,  the  advantage  of  less  uneven 
ground  before  him,  which  must  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  effect  of  his  fire,  both  of  musketry  and 
artillery.” 


Again,  quoting  ^from  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston’s  offi- 
cial report,  as  quoted  in  “Battles  and  Sketches  of 
the  Army  of  Tennessee,”  by  B.  L.  Ridley,  a staff 
officer  of  General  Stewart’s,  page  345 : 

“On  the  25th  (May),  the  enemy  was  found  to 
be  entrenched  near  and  east  of  Dallas.  Hood’s 
Corps  was  placed  with  its  center  near  New  Hope 
Church,  and  Polk’s  and  Hardee’s  ordered  between 
it  and  the  Atlanta  road,  which  Hardee’s  left  was 
to  cover.  An  hour  before  sunset  Stewart’s  Divi- 
sion at  New  Hope  Church  was  fiercely  attacked 
by  Hooker’s  Corps,  which  it  repulsed  after  a hot 
engagement  of  two  hours.” 

Again,  quoting  from  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart’s  re- 
port, taken  from  the  “Rebellion  Records,”  as 
quoted  by  Major  Ridley  on  page  303 : 

“On  Wednesday  evening,  May  25,  being  in  line 
of  battle  near  New  Hope  Church,  Baker’s  Brigade 
on  the  right,  Clayton’s  in  the  center,  Stovall’s  on 
the  left,  and  Gibson’s  in  reserve,  except  Austin’s 
battalion  and  the  sixteenth  Louisiana  under  Colo- 
nel Lekis,  who  were  in  front  as  skirmishers,  the 
enemy,  after  firing  a few  shells,  advanced  and 
attacked  along  our  entire  front.  Baker’s  and 
Clayton’s  men  had  piled  up  a few  logs;  Stovall’s 
Georgians  were  without  any  defense.  The  entire 
line  received  the  attack  with  great  steadiness  and 
firmness — every  man  standing  at  his  post.  T]ie 
force  opposed  to  us  was  reported  by  prisoners  to 
be  Hooker’s  Corps  of  three  divisions,  and  their 
loss  was  stated  at  from  three  to  five  thousand. 
Eldredge’s  Battalion  of  Artillery,  consisting  of 
Stanford’s,  Oliver’s,  and  Fenner’s  batteries,  six- 
teen guns,  was  admirably  posted,  well  served,  and 
did  great  execution. 

“Not  being  allowed  to  advance  and  charge,  we 
did  not  get  possession  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  who  entrenched  and  during  the  follow- 
ing two  days  kept  up  a severe  galling  skirmish 
fire,  from  which  we  suffered  considerably,  espe- 
cially losing  a number  of  valuable  officers.” 

Again,  quoting  from  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston’s  ar- 
ticle in  “Battles  and  Leaders  in  the  Civil  War,” 
Volume  4,  page  269: 

“On  the  25th,  the  Federal  army  was  a little  east 
of  Dallas,  and  Hood’s  corps  was  placed  with  its 
center  at  New  Hope  Church,  Polk’s  on  his  left, 
and  Hardee’s  prolonging  the  line  to  the  Atlanta 
road,  which  was  held  on  its  left.  A little  before 
six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Stewart’s  Division  in 
front  of  New  Hope  Church  was  fiercely  attacked 
by  Hooker’s  Corps,  and  the  action  continued  two 
hours  without  lull  or  pause,  when  the  assailants 
fell  back.  The  canister  shot  of  the  sixteen  pieces 
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and  the  musketry  of  the  five  thousand  infantry  at 
short  range  must  have  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon 
General  Hooker’s  Corps,  as  proved  by  the  name, 
“Hell’s  Hole,”  which  General  Sherman  says  was 
given  the  place  by  the  Federal  soldiers.” 

Again,  quoting  Major  Ridley’s  own  account, 
page  304 : 

“Stewart’s  old  roan  was  seen  all  along  the  line. 
His  (General  Stewart’s)  quiet  way  enlisted  the 
love  of  the  division.  They  begged  him  to  get 
back,  fearing  he  might  be  killed,  but  he  rode  along 
as  unconcerned  as  ever.  General  Johnston  sent 
word  to  know  if  reenforcements  were  wanted. 
The  reply  was,  ‘My  own  troops  will  hold  the  posi- 
tion’— and  they  did. 

“General  Stewart  gave  me  his  own  account  of 
the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  and  related  the 
following  incident : 

“ ‘Having  some  new  troops  in  my  division,  I 
decided  to  ride  along  the  entire  front  and  talk  to 
the  men,  urging  them  to  do  their  duty.  As  I rode 
along,  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers  grew  quite  hot, 
and  as  I passed  the  post  occupied  by  my  son, 
Lieut.  R.  C.  Stewart,  he  called  out  to  me:  “Now, 
father,  you  know  you  promised  mother  that  you 
would  not  expose  yourself  to-day.”  At  once  the 
quick-witted  men  took  up  the  remark,  and  I 
passed  to  the  end  of  the  line  amid  their  laughing 
cries  of,  “Now,  father,  you  know  you  promised 
mother  that  you  would  not  expose  yourself  to- 
day.” ’ ” 

The  battle  of  New  Hope  Church  was  one  of  the 
bloodiest  and  most  desperately  fought  battles  of 
the  War  between  the  States.  General  Sherman 
stated  that  the  Confederates  lost  3,000  and  the 
Federals  2,400.  As  Stewart  had  only  5,000  and 
fought  a defensive  fight,  Sherman  was  probably 
in  error  in  regard  to  his  losses. 

As  General  Johnston  states,  there  was  some 
fighting  on  the  26th  and  27th,  but  the  battle  of 
New  Hope  Church  was  fought  on  the  25th.  This 
battle  was  won  by  one  division  of  Confederate 
troops  over  three  divisions  of  Federal  troops,  and 
the  honor  unquestionably  belongs  to  Gen.  A.  P. 
Stewart  and  his  gallant  soldiers. 

There  were  no  finer  soldiers  in  the  Confederate 
army  than  A.  P.  Stweart  and  T.  C.  Hindman. 
Both  served  their  country  brilliantly  and  splen- 
didly. As  Admiral  Schley  said  of  the  battle  of 
Santiago  Harbor:  “There  is  glory  enough  for  all.” 


PICKETT  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  DR.  W.  M.  FLYNN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Recent  communications  in  the  Veteran  regard- 
ing General  Pickett  and  “Pickett’s  Charge  at 
Gettysburg”  suggest  an  ^addition  to  the  informa- 
tion given,  by  relating  that  Mr.  Luther  W.  Min- 
nigh,  a Gettysburg  Battle  Field  guide,  lectured  on 
this  subject  in  Bethesda  Hall,  South  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  1900.  Among  those  present 
was  Gen.  A.  P.  Martin,  of  Martin’s  Battery  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
address,  I engaged  in  conversation  with  General 
Martin  (who  was  police  commissioner  of  Boston) 
and  remarked:  “Mr.  Minnigh  did  not  state  that 
General  Pickett  was  at  the  head  of  his  column.” 

“Why,  yes,  he  was.  I saw  him  start,  from  my 
position  on  Round  Top,”  replied  the  General.  I 
referred  to  his  recollection  of  the  Cyclorama  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  exhibited  for  three  or 
four  years  in  Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  eighties, 
painted  by  Paul  Philipoteaux,  which  places  Gen- 
eral Pickett  at  the  Cordovi  house  on  the  right  and 
not  halfway  across  the  field,  covered  by  the  ad- 
vancing column.  We  asked  Mr.  Minnigh  about 
the  doubted  point,  and  to  General  Martin’s  sur- 
prise, he  replied : “The  young  man  is  right.  Gen- 
eral Pickett  stopped  there.” 

The  Cyclorama,  now  at  Gettysburg,  was  com- 
pleted twenty  years  after  the  War  between  the 
States,  when  Southern  and  Northern  participants 
furnished  and  confirmed  the  positions  of  the  vari- 
ous troops  and  their  commanders.  The  specta- 
tors’ view  of  the  great  battle  was  from  Hancock’s 
Second  Corps  position,  and  there  is  General 
Armistead  leading  the  Virginians  right  into  the 
position  of  Hancock’s  Corps. 

The  Cyclorama  is  accepted  as  accurate  in  every 
detail  and  is  illustrated  by  General  Doubleday’s 
remark : “There’s  my  old  gray  mare  down  there.” 


1776  AND  1861, — If  we  wish  to  be  free — if  we 
mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  priv- 
ileges for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending 
— if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged, 
and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to 
abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest 
shall  be  obtained — we  must  fight!  I repeat  it, 
sir,  we  must  fight ! An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the 
God  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us. — Patrick  Henry. 
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THE  VIRGIN  SWORD. 

BY  LILITA  LEVER  YOUNGE. 

(The  sword  of  the  author’s  uncle,  Lieut.  Julius 
Gosselin,  Crescent  City  Regiment,  Crescent  City 
Guards,  was  sent  home  from  the  front  still  un- 
sheathed, the  young  patriot  having  died  in  camp 
of  typhoid  on  the  eve  of  his  first  battle.  In  the 
following  lines,  Mrs.  Younge  has  most  beautifully 
and  tenderly  portrayed  the  reception  of  the  virgin 
blade  by  the  bereft  mother.) 

Spotless  and  virgin  as  when  first  her  hand 
Clasped  it  about  his  boyish  waist,  it  came 
Home  to  his  mother.  Few  might  understand 
Its  pathos,  leaping  like  a thing  of  flame. 

An  aureole  around  her,  as  she  stood 
Where  she  had  felt  his  parting  kiss  and  drew 
The  brand  from  its  rich  sheath.  The  mantling 
blood 

Ebbed  from  her  cheek,  for  well  her  sad  heart 
knew, 


MRS.  LILITA  LEVER  YOUNGE 

Widely  known  as  a gifted  writer  of  the  South,  Mrs.  Lilita 
Lever  Younge,  of  New  Orleans,  needs  no  introduction  here  with 
this  patriotic  tribute  in  verse,  and  other  poems  from  her  pen 
have  appeared  in  the  Veteran.  She  is  poet  laureate  of  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  New  Orleans,  and  has  also 
received  many  honors  from  other  Confederate  organizations. 
Of  late  she  has  made  a host  of  friends  through  her  readings 
over  the  radio  of  plantation  poems  and  spirituals.  She  is  of 
French  descent,  tracing  back  to  a noble  family  of  France.  Her 
Confederate  record  shows  many  kinsmen  as  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 


As  to  her  heaving  bosom,  anguished-browed. 

She  clasped  the  insensate  steel,  the  hopes  that 
died 

Ere  it  flashed  forth.  Her  stricken  head  was 
bowed 

That  had  so  late  been  borne  with  queenly  pride, 
And  a faint  sigh,  soft  as  the  fragrant  breeze 
That  stole  into  the  dim  ancestral  room. 

Bore  from  a distant  grove  of  myrtle  trees. 
Rippled  from  her  tense  lips  and  made  the  gloom 
Vocal  with  a hushed  grief.  A patriot’s  blade 
Made  doubly  hallowed  by  the  circumstance 
Of  its  return,  the  knightly  accolade 
Scarce  won  ere  Death,  with  stealthy  blow  and 
glance. 

Smote  down  the  fearless  arm  and  gallant  heart 
Girded  for  youthful  conquest.  Harder  far 
To  die  before  the  battle  and  to  part 
From  comrades  mustering  for  righteous  war 
Than  to  fall  fighting  where  the  conflict  surged. 
As  best  beseemed  the  ancient  chivalry 
Of  his  proud  line,  where  life  and  death  converged 
And  foe  faced  foe  in  deadly  rivalry! 

Never  gem  glistened  purer  than  the  tear 
Left  by  that  mother  where  no  foeman’s  gore 
Had  tinged  the  steel.  Drawing  a little  near 
The  window  that  she  might  the  better  pore 
Over  the  priceless  relic,  with  her  lips 
Moving  in  wordless  prayer,  her  sickened  soul 
Blanched  at  its  keenness,  yet  loth  to  eclipse 
Its  brightness  with  the  sheath,  she  stood  awhile 
Rapt  as  one  dreaming.  In  the  solemn  hush 
That  was  upon  the  house,  the  ancient  dial. 

Loud  ticking  off  the  minutes,  seemed  to  crush 
Her  consciousness  into  submission  meet. 

A mocking  bird,  high  in  the  cedar’s  crest. 

Voiced  a low  threnody,  each  note  replete 
With  pain  so  poignant  for  an  empty  nest. 

She  scarce  could  breathe  for  tenderness  and  love 
Of  him  who  would  no  more,  with  greeting  warm. 
Bound  up  the  path  threading  the  orange  grove. 
Remembering  how  late  his  princely  form 
Was  lowered  in  the  dust,  the  panoply 
Of  war,  so  gayly  donned,  tarnished  and  dimmed 
In  the  grave’s  damp,  viewing  with  her  mind’s  eye 
The  lurid  glare  of  funeral  torches  trimmed 
To  fitful  burning  for  her  warrior  dead. 

Then  with  a hand  that  shook,  though  unafraid. 
She  hung,  with  a proud  lifting  of  her  head. 

His  virgin  sword  beside  his  grandsire’s  blade. 
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LIEUT.  GEN.  D.  H.  HILL. 

BY  CAPT.  JAMES  DINKINS,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Daniel  Harvey  Hill  was  born  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1821.  He 
traced  his  descent  from  the  sturdy  sons  of  the 
liberty-loving  Scotland,  who  migrated  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  subsequently  planted  colo- 
nies in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  where  they  elevated  and  dominated  the 
people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Gen- 
eral Hill’s  paternal  grandfather,  William  Hill,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
later  moved  south  along  with  the  stream  of 
Scotch-Irish  that  populated  the  Valley  of  Virginia 
and  Western  North  Carolina.  Finally,  with 
Colonel  Hayne  as  his  partner,  in  1770,  he  built 
an  iron  foundry  in  York  District,  S.  C.,  which  was 
the  only  point  south  of  Virginia  where  cannon 
were  cast  for  the  Colonial  army. 

Hill  was  colonel  of  a regiment  in  Sumter’s  Bri- 
gade and  fought  in  many  battles,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  wounded.  While  confined  at  his  home 
by  a wound,  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  a 
British  force  which  had  been  sent  to  destroy  his 
foundry.  He  served  in  the  battle  of  King’s  Moun- 
tain, and  won  distinction  for  bravery.  Colonel 
Hill  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Patrick  Calhoun, 
the  father  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

General  Hill’s  mother  was  Nancy  Cabeen,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cabeen,  a native  Scotchman. 
Two  of  his  uncles  were  soldiers  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  one  of  them  was  the  adjutant  of  Col. 
Arthur  P.  Hayne’s  regiment. 

General  Hill’s  father,  Solomon  Hill,  died  when 
his  son  was  but  four  years  of  age,  leaving  him 
and  four  other  children  to  be  reared  by  the 
mother.  Noted  for  her  culture,  courage,  and  com- 
mon sense,  like  all  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  Pres- 
byterians, she  exacted  of  her  sons  a rigid  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  John  Hill,  a brother 
of  General  Hill,  often  declared,  after  he  had 
reached  manhood,  that  he  always  took  the  “blues” 
on  Thursday  morning  because  Sunday  was  com- 
ing. 

Each  boy  was  required  in  his  turn  to  select  and 
read  a prayer  at  the  breakfast  table.  General  Hill 
often  told  of  the  hearty  laughs  over  the  eiforts 
of  his  little  brother  to  find  a short  petition  with- 
out regard  to  its  fitness. 

Springing  from  a race  of  soldiers  on  both  sides 
of  his  family,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  earliest 
ambition  of  D.  H.  Hill  led  him  to  seek  a cadetship 
at  West  Point.  He  entered  the  institution  in  1838, 


and,  but  for  feeble  health,  would  have  pressed  to 
the  front  of  his  class,  of  which  Generals  Long- 
street,  A.  P.  Stewart,  G.  W.  Smith,  R.  H.  Ander- 
son, and  Van  Dorn,  Confederates,  and  Rosecrans, 
Pope,  Sikes,  Doubleday,  Stone,  and  Reynolds,  of 
the  Federal  Army,  werq  members. 

Graduating  in  1842,  he  began  active  service  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  war  with  Mexico  in 
1845,  and,  during  the  succeeding  years,  partici- 
pated in  nearly  every  battle  fought  by  our  forces, 
and  he  always  attracted  the  notice  of  his  supe- 
rior officers  by  his  conspicuous  courage.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  for  gal- 
lant conduct  at  Contreras  and  Cherubusco,  and 
at  Chepultepec,  in  a storming  party  he  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  among  the  brave  men  with 
him  in  that  desperate  assault  that  he  was  bre- 
veted as  major.  The  legislature  of  his  native 
State,  South  Carolina,  passed  an  act  that  three 
swords  should  be  awarded  to  the  three  bravest  of 
her  soldiers  who  had  survived  the  war,  and  num- 
bers of  letters  were  sent  to  the  government, 
naming  D.  H.  Hill  as  the  bravest  soldier  they 
had  ever  known,  one  of  them  from  the  gallant 
“Bee,”  who  became  a general  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  who,  in  a moment  before  he  fell  at 
Manassas,  exclaimed,  “There  stands  Jackson  like 
a stonewall,”  which  became  the  pet  name  of 
Jackson.  D.  H.  Hill  was  awarded  one  of  these 
swords,  and  it  is  still  preserved  by  his  family. 

After  the  close  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
a Federal  officer  wrote  to  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston asking  the  name  of  a Confederate  officer  who, 
on  the  night  of  our  army  at  Seven  Pines,  had  made 
himself  most  conspicuous  for  his  daring  and  in- 
difference to  danger;  he  stated  that  the  officer 
rode  a white  horse.  General  J ohnston  replied  that 
the  officer  to  whom  he  referred  was  Gen.  D.  H. 
Hill. 

After  the  war  with  Mexico,  Major  Hill  resigned 
his  place  in  the  army  to  accept  a professorship 
of  mathematics  in  Washington  College  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  He  married  Miss  Isabella  Morrison, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr,  R,  H.  Morrison,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  Gen.  Joseph  Graham,  a distin- 
guished soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Six  years 
later,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  same  position  at 
Davidson  College,  where  for  five  years  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  leading  spirit  among  a corps 
of  able  and  learned  professors. 

D.  H,  Hill  was  not  a politician,  but  when  he 
saw  that  the  leaders  of  the  North  had  determined 
that  no  Southerner  should  be  allowed  to  take  his 
slaves  to  the  territory  wrested  from  Mexico,  he 
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believed  that  the  irrepressible  conflict,  which 
Seward  declared  at  a later  day  was  being  waged, 
had  then  begun.  Fully  persuaded  that  the  inevi- 
table conflict  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  it  was  his 
solemn  duty  to  prepare  for  it,  he,  in  1859,  gave  up 
the  professorship  at  Davidson  College,  and  or- 
ganized the  North  Carolina  Military  Institute 
at  Charlotte. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  after  several  of  the 
Southern  States  had  seceded  from  the  Union,  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  invited  Major  Hill 
to  repair  to  Raleigh  and  organize  the  State  troops. 
He  announced  at  the  close  of  chapel  exercises  one 
morning  that  he  had  accepted  the  call,  and  that 
the  institute  would  close;  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  if  cadents  would  form  a company  and  go  to 
Raleigh  with  him. 

Major  Hill  also  requested  three  of  the  profes- 
sors, Lieut.  Charles  C.  Lee,  John  B.  Lane,  and 
Lieut.  McKinney,  to  accompany  him,  and  they  did 
so,  also  a company  of  cadets  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six strong.  They  were  invaluable  as  drill  mas- 
ters. Major  Hill  was  elected  colonel,  Charles  C. 
Lee,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  John  B.  Lane,  major, 
of  the  1st  North  Carolina ; and  among  the  captains 
were  Major  General  Hoke,  Brigadier  General 
Lewis,  and  Lieutenant  General  Pemberton. 

Soon  after  the  regiment  had  been  formed.  Colo- 
nel Hill  reported  to  Col.  J.  B.  Magruda,  then  in 
charge  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  defense  of  Yorktown.  The  regiment  fought 
the  battle  of  Bethel.  Judging  of  its  importance 
by  the  numbers  engaged,  and  the  losses  on  both 
sides,  the  battle  of  Bethel  was  just  a skirmish, 
yet  few  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  war 
had  more  important  influence  upon  the  contests 
of  the  following  year. 

D.  H.  Hill  proved  himself  a soldier  of  iron 
nerve,  as  he  rode  unmoved  in  showers  of  shot 
and  shell. 

On  the  day  after  the  fight  at  Bethel,  he  wrote 
his  wife:  “I  have  to  thank  God  for  a great  and 
decided  victory.” 

Soon  after  the  battle.  Governor  Ellis  issued 
a commission  of  brigadier  general  to  him,  as  Gov- 
ernor Letcher  had  done  in  the  case  of  Jackson. 
In  September,  1861,  D.  H.  Hill  was  commissioned 
as  a brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  assigned  to  command  of  the  Coast  of  North 
Carolina. 

His  first  connection  with  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  early  in  December,  1861,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Johnston  at 
Manassas,  and  was  assigned  to  command  at  Lees- 


burg. While  at  Leesburg,  he  ascertained  that  an 
old  college  chum.  General  Stone,  was  in  charge  of 
the  enemy  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
After  writing  an  official  letter,  sent  under  a flag 
of  truce.  General  Hill  appended  a postscript  to 
the  effect : “If  the  fortune  of  war  should  place  you 
in  my  custody,  I will  feel  more  inclined  to  take 
you  in  my  tent  than  to  consign  you  to  prison.” 
This  led  to  the  exchange  of  several  kind  messages. 
Stone  was  a pronounced  Democrat,  and,  seizing 
upon  this  excuse,  Stanton  arrested  him  and  gave 
him  no  opportunity  to  vindicate  himself. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle  of  Gaines’  Mill,  Gen- 
eral Reynolds  and  Major  Clitz,  old  army  comrades 
of  General  Hill,  were  brought  as  prisoners  to  his 
quarters.  He  received  both  very  kindly,  and  sent 
a surgeon  to  dress  Major  Clitz’s  wounds.  Gen- 
eral Reynolds  was  mortified  at  being  caught,  but 
General  Hill  told  him  that  his  gallant  conduct  in 
Mexico  would  protect  his  name.  I mention  these 
incidents  because  they  bring  to  view  kindly  traits 
of  General  Hill’s  character. 

From  the  moment  when  Johnston  placed  Hill 
at  the  head  of  a division  in  March,  1862,  until 
the  last  shock  of  arms  at  Bentonville,  Hill’s  posi- 
tion on  every  march,  and  in  every  battle,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  was  the  post  of  danger 
and  honor.  When  McClellan  moved  his  army  over 
Bottom’s  bridge,  and  extended  his  lines  toward 
the  north  of  Richmond,  General  Johnston  could 
have,  by  concerted  movement,  utterly  routed 
or  captured  the  Federal  on  the  southside  of  the 
Chickahominy.  The  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  how- 
ever, was  the  most  palpable  blunder  of  the  war, 
but  the  question  upon  whose  shoulders  the  blame 
rests  still  confronts  us.  But  when  the  future 
historians,  who  shall  make  up  for  posterity  their 
verdict  upon  the  controverted  point  as  to  the 
battle  of  Seven  Pines,  one  fact  will  be  admitted  by 
all  disputants,  that  D.  H.  Hill  was  the  hero  of  the 
occasion,  when  his  own  gallant  division,  aided  by 
two  of  Longstreet’s  brigades,  drove  the  enemy 
in  confusion  from  the  breastworks  and  turned 
their  own  guns  upon  them  as  they  retreated. 

Longstreet  who  was  in  command  on  the  right, 
generously  said  in  his  report : “The  conduct  of  the 
attack  was  left  entirely  to  Major  General  Hill. 
The  success  of  the  affair  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  ability,  courage,  and  skill.” 

Commenting  upon  the  language  of  Longstreet, 
President  Davis  said : “This  tribute  to  General 
Hill  was  no  more  than  has  been  accorded  to  him 
by  others  who  knew  of  his  services  on  that  day, 
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and  was  in  keeping  with  the  determined  courage, 
vigilance,  and  daring  exhibited  by  him  on  other 
fields. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1862,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  place  of 
General  Johnston,  who  had  been  painfully 
wounded  on  the  previous  day.  General  Lee  imme- 
diately addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  preparing 
for  the  decisive  encounter,  which  could  not  be 
long  delayed. 

The  seven  days  of  battle  before  Richmond, 
from  the  26th  of  June,  when  the  divisions  of 
Longstreet,  Whiting,  and  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  at 
Mechanicsville,  until  the  2nd  of  July,  D.  H.  Hill 
was  in  evidence.  At  Gaines’  Mill,  when  Long- 
street  had  become  doubtful  and  almost  desperate, 
the  shouts  of  Garland’s  and  G.  B.  Anderson’s 
brigades,  of  D.  H.  Hill’s  division,  were  followed 
by  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  enemy  and  the  surren- 
der of  the  ridge  at  the  McGehee  house.  Then  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  D.  H.  Hill  once  more  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  at  a critical  moment.  D.  H.  Hill 
was  the  first  to  reach  and  occupy  the  position 
which  he  was  ordered  to  assume  at  Malvern  Hill. 
Prompt,  vigilant,  and  obedient,  D.  H.  Hill  was 
always  at  his  post  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the 
acknowledged  pluck  of  his  brave  men  was  de- 
veloped to  the  highest  degree  by  his  own  un- 
equaled coolness  and  courage. 

Crossing  the  Potomac  with  Longstreet  to  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  and  when  our  forces  moved  from  that 
point  south,  Gen.  Hill  was  ordered  to  occupy  and 
hold  a pass  in  South  Mountains  which,  if  gained 
by  McClellan,  would  have  enabled  him  to  relieve 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  possibly  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  our  scattered  army. 

General  Lee  had  not  contemplated  making  a 
stand  at  South  Mountain,  but  the  continued  occu- 
pation of  Martinsburg  and  Harper’s  Ferry  made 
it  necessary  to  move  directly  upon  the  former 
place  and  invest  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  was  essential 
that  McClellan  should  be  held  in  check  for  a whole 
day  at  the  pass  in  South  Mountain.  D.  H.  Hill, 
with  his  depleted  division,  numbering  four  thou- 
sand, stood  in  the  way  of  McClellan,  and,  against 
an  army  of  thirty-three  thousand  men,  for  five 
hours,  without  cessation,  before  Longstreet  ar- 
rived, he  held  his  position.  General  Lee  had  en- 
trusted to  Hill  the  duty  of  holding  the  approach 
against  that  army  with  his  little  band  of  four 
thousand.  From  Seven  Pines  and  Malvern  Hill, 
they  had  never  turned  their  backs  upon  the  foe, 
and  with  God’s  help.  General  Hill  determined  to 
save  the  army — and  he  did. 


At  Sharpsburg,  as  in  every  previous  engage- 
ment in  which  D.  H.  Hill  participated,  no  figure 
was  more  conspicuous  and  no  line  firmer  than  his. 
As  usual,  Hill  was  the  first  to  open  the  fight  at 
Sharpsburg,  and  the  last  to  quit. 

Barksdale’s  Mississippi  Brigade,  of  McLaw’s 
Division,  stormed  Maryland  Heights  and  drove 
the  enemy  across  the  river  and  into  Harper’s 
Ferry.  When  the  surrender  was  made  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  the  writer  was  a private  in  Barks- 
dale’s Brigade,  and  served  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
The  surrender  took  place  on  Monday,  September 
15,  1862.  In  the  meantime,  McClelland  was  mov- 
ing by  way  of  Boonsboro  Gap  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  Barksdale  was 
hurried  in  that  direction  on  Monday  night  to 
block  his  approach.  We  formed  line  in  the  gap, 
and  at  sunrise  we  could  see  the  Federals  cooking 
breakfast,  their  guns  stacked  and  shining  in  the 
sunlight. 

About  ten  o’clock,  the  enemy  opened  on  us  with 
their  artillery  for  a short  time,  and  then  with- 
drew. We  turned  to  Harper’s  Ferry  and  crossed 
the  river,  and  stood  in  the  street  until  four  o’clock, 
then  the  order  came  to  move.  We  hurried  to 
Shepherdstown,  and  crossed  the  river  and  reached 
Sharpsburg  at  ten  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
September  17,  a distance  of  thirty-five  miles. 
[I  have  seemingly  digressed,  but  I want  to  call 
attention  that  Barksdale  marched  a greater  dis- 
tance than  had  ever  before  been  done  in  the  same 
space  of  time.] 

Reaching  the  battle  field,  we  formed  line  and 
General  Barksdale  made  a stirring  speech.  We 
stood  on  the  edge  of  large  timber,  and  could  see 
the  smoke  of  the  guns  that  were  engaged  in  our 
front. 

The  shells  from  the  enemy  were  smashing  the 
tree  tops,  and  the  fragments  of  shells  were 
whirring  and  whizzing  about  us.  Suddenly,  Gen- 
eral Hill  galloped  up  and  rode  out  in  front  of  our 
regiment,  about  fifty  yards.  It  was  very  warm, 
his  horse  was  panting.  He  dropped  his  reins, 
took  out  his  field  glass  and  watched  the  battle. 
It  was  but  a moment  when  a shell  struck  his  horse 
and  killed  it  instantly.  Without  removing  the 
glass  from  his  eyes,  he  disengaged  his  feet  from 
the  stirrups  and  watched  the  battle.  In  a minute 
or  longer,  his  Adjutant,  Major  Rathford,  rode  up 
and  gave  his  horse  to  General  Hill.  It  was  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  nerve  that  I had  ever  seen. 

The  writer  was  a cadet  at  Charlotte,  and  ac- 
companied General  Hill  to  Raleigh.  I knew  him 
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well;  furthermore,  Mrs.  Hill  was  my  cousin.  A 
few  years  after  the  war,  I asked  General  Hill  why 
he  did  not  evidence  some  surprise  or  nervous- 
ness when  his  horse  was  killed.  He  said,  “Were 
you  there?”  “Yes,”  I answered,  “I  was  with 
Barksdale’s  Brigade  and  was  watching  you.” 
“Well,”  he  replied,  “if  I had  given  any  sign  of 
nervousness,  you  might  have  run  away.”  Gen- 
eral Hill  was  the  bravest  man  I ever  knew.  He 
had  a power,  self-centered,  self-assurance,  that 
could  not  be  matched.  He  would  leap  to  danger. 
He  sought  glorious  danger.  He  had  no  fear  and 
enjoyed  being  seen  in  dangerous  places. 

Now,  let  me  step  apart  a little  space  to  pay 
tribute  to  Gen.  William  Barksdale.  He  ap- 
proached D.  H.  Hill  more  nearly  for  bravery  than 
any  man  in  that  army.  General  Lee  trusted 
Barksdale  and  his  immortal  Mississippians  in  the 
most  desperate  enterprises.  Barksdale  did  not 
have  the  genius  of  Forrest,  but  his  courage  was 
sublime.  He  was  always  on  the  front  line  in 
battle,  and,  while  leading  his  brigade  at  Gettys- 
burg, gave  his  life  as  a holocaust  to  his  country. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  any  man  was  the 
equal  of  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest.  He  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  past,  and  there  will  be  no  one 
in  the  future  years.  He  will  forever  stand  as  the 
genius  of  war.  There  was  but  one  Shakespeare, 
and  there  can  never  be  but  one  Forrest.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  century  plant  blooms  but  once 
in  a hundred  years,  and  so  it  is  with  the  crucibles 
of  mankind;  only  once  in  a century  does  there 
come  forth  a man  like  Forrest — no,  not  in  a thou- 
sand years! 

In  February,  1863,  General  Hill  bade  a final 
adieu  to  his  old  division,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
assume  command  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
but  later  in  the  spring.  General  Hill  was  ordered 
to  remove  his  headquarters  to  Petersburg,  and 
was  placed  incommand  of  the  department  extend- 
ing from  the  James  to  the  Cape  Fear. 

When  General  Lee  invaded  Pennsylvania,  the 
Federal  forces  under  General  Dix  began  to  move 
up  the  peninsula  from  Yorktown.  General  Hill 
met  the  army  of  Dix  near  Bottom  Ridge,  with 
two  small  brigades  (M.  W.  Ransom  and  Cooke), 
and  drove  the  Federals  back  to  their  gunboats. 

About  the  10th  of  July,  President  Davis  visited 
General  Hill’s  quarters,  three  miles  out  of  Rich- 
mond, and,  after  many  kind,  complimentary  com- 
ments upon  his  conduct  during  the  preceding  year, 
informed  him  that  he  was  appointed  a lieutenant 
general  and  would  be  ordered  to  report  forthwith 
for  duty  to  General  Bragg  at  Chattanooga.  He 


was  given  command  of  Hardee’s  Corps.  Bragg 
received  Hill  with  a warm  welcome,  for  he  had 
seen  his  mettle  tried  on  many  battle  fields  of 
Mexico.  Not  the  less  cordial  were  the  greetings 
of  his  old  classmate,  A.  P.  Stewart,  and  plucky 
Pat  Cleburne. 

Hill  sustained  his  reputation  at  Chickamauga 
and  Mission  Ridge.  Always  unmoved  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger,  the  soldiers  who  saw  him  in  camp 
and  field  felt  for  him  an  affection  rarely  given  to 
any  commander. 

General  Hill  was  rather  reserved  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those  with  whom  he  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted, but  he  had  a full  share  of  fun  in  his 
make-up.  He  delighted  in  joking  those  near  him, 
and  often  told  of  his  boyhood  affairs. 

The  last  years  of  General  Hill’s  life  were  de- 
voted to  journalism  and  teaching.  He  edited  The 
Land  We  Love,  and,  subsequently.  The  Southern 
Home.  He  was  a noted  mathematician.  During 
his  connection  with  Davidson  College,  he  pub- 
lished “Hill’s  Algebra,”  which  was  a textbook  at 
the  North  Carolina  Military  Institute. 

While  a cadet  at  Charlotte,  I often  spent  an 
afternoon  on  Saturdays  at  General  Hill’s  home 
and  played  with  his  children.  He  was  a wonder- 
ful soldier,  as  well  as  teacher,  and  I am  glad  to 
have  known  him. 

I drop  a tear  to  his  memory ! 


ALABAMA. 

I sing  of  the  land  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Of  the  sunny  plains  and  shady  bowers ; 

Of  the  glorious  land  of  the  setting  sun. 

With  its  beauty  of  twilight  when  day  is  done. 

Her  cloud-capped  hills  of  eternal  green. 

Her  verdant  valleys  lying  between ; 

Her  rivers  rolling  on  to  the  seas. 

And  her  wonderful  forests  of  the  pine  trees. 

This  beautiful  land,  so  abundantly  blessed 
With  all  that  is  lovely  and  all  that  is  best. 

Is  my  native  land,  the  land  of  my  birth. 

The  spot  dearest  to  my  heart  on  earth. 

Alabama ! I hail  thee,  my  own  native  State, 

And  I love  thee  from  mountains  to  the  broad  Gulf- 
gate. 

And  when  the  time  comes  I no  longer  shall  roam, 
I will  claim  thee  again  as  my  own  native  home. 

— A.  M.  Whiteside, 

Company  H.  10th  Alabama  Regiment,  Wilcox’s  Brigade, 
Mahone’s  Division,  A.  N.  V. 
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A RIVER  SKIPPER’S  RUSE. 

SY  THE  LATE  MAJ.  JOHN  W.  TENCH,  IST  GEORGIA 
CAVALRY. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1882,  while 
my  regiment,  the  1st  Georgia  Cavalry,  was  in 
camp  near  Chattanooga,  Major  Armistead  Har- 
per was  ordered  by  General  Ledbetter  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  transportation  of  the  Shiloh  prisoners 
and  deliver  them  to  the  Union  General  Mitchell 
at,  or  near.  Shell  Mound,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
Hearing  of  the  expedition,  I went  at  once  to  Major 
Harper  and  asked  to  be  taken  along  as  officer  in 
charge  of  his  escort.  My  request  being  granted,  I 
picked  out  ten  well-drilled,  soldierly-looking  boys, 
whom  I had  known  in  the  1st  Georgia  Infantry 
the  year  previous,  and  reported  next  morning  at 
sunrise,  as  ordered,  at  the  steamboat  landing  at 
the  foot  of  the  main  street  of  the  village. 

On  my  arrival,  I found  a little,  rusty-looking 
stern  wheel  steamer,  with  one  thousand  men  in 
blue  already  aboard.  The  boiler  and  hurricane 
decks  were  blue  with  Union  soldiers.  The  fabled 
'Tour  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a pie”  did 
not  present  a more  compact  mass  of  flesh.  There 
were  sick  men  and  well  men,  clean  men  and  dirty 
men,  mad  men  and  glad  men,  happy  men  and  sor- 
rowful men;  men  of  all  classes,  tongues,  and  con- 
ditions. 

As  soon  as  Major  Harper,  myself,  and  the  es- 
cort got  on  board,  the  coarse  throat  of  the  small 
craft  shook  the  river  hills,  the  uncouth  wheel  at 
the  stern  sent  a shower  of  spray  landward,  and  we 
were  wending  our  serpentine  way  down  the  beau- 
tiful river.  Arriving  at  Shell  Mound,  Major  Har- 
per preceeded  under  a white  flag  to  General  Mit- 
chell’s camp,  from  where,  after  being  dined  in  a 
hospitable  manner,  he  returned  with  an  escort  of 
Union  soldiers,  who  received  and  receipted  for  the 
human  cargo. 

The  next  day  we  delivered  another  thousand, 
and  on  the  third  day  another.  On  this  day  I went 
to  General  Mitchell’s  headquarters  with  the  Ma- 
jor and  also  dined  with  the  General,  but  to  our 
utter  surprise,  he  told  us  during  the  dinner  con- 
versation that  he  would  not  accept  this  last  thou- 
sand, that  his  scarcity  of  rations  and  want  of 
transportation  precluded  the  idea  of  his  compli- 
ance with  our  wishes.  Crestfallen,  we  made  our 
way  back  to  the  boat,  thinking  along  the  route 
what  we  should  best  do  under,  the  circumstances, 
and  resolved  to  take  them  back  to  the  prison  at 
Chattanooga. 

How  the  men  on  the  boat  became  aware  of  the 


refusal  of  General  Mitchell  to  take  them  has  been 
a mystery  to  me  until  this  day,  for  no  one  save 
Major  Harper  and  me  left  the  boat.  He  would  not 
have  told  them,  and  I know  I did  not,  but  certainly 
their  demonstrations  on  our  arrival  convinced  us 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  refused.  Such  swearing,  such  blas- 
phemous denunciations  of  their  own  government 
as  well  as  of  ours,  I hope  never  to  hear  again. 
Soon  the  hoarse  wild  shout  arose,  “Seize  the 
boat.”  “Beat  down  the  guard,”  “Kill  captain  and 
crew.”  etc.  Springing  to  the  bow  of  the  boat 
where  the  gangplank  rested.  Major  Harper  or- 
dered the  guns  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed,  then, 
calling  to  an  officer  among  the  prisoners,  asked 
him  to  quiet  the  men  until  he  could  make  them  a 
proposition.  The  captain  of  the  boat  was  fright- 
ened until  his  hair  was  erect  and  great  beads  of 
perspiration  fell  from  his  brow.  Shaking  and 
pale,  he  asked  Major  Harper  for  a word  before 
making  his  proposition  to  the  Federal  officer.  In 
a weak,  trembling  voice,  he  told  the  major  that 
the  timber  opposite  was  not  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  as  all  supposed  but  was  the  growth  on 
an  island  about  a mile  long,  and  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  tell  the  men  he  would  let  them  go 
ashore  where  it  was  cool  and  shady,  to  rest  until 
he  could  go  back  and  make  another  effort  to  get 
them  received  by  General  Mitchell,  failing  in 
which,  he  would  release  them  on  parole.  The 
prisoners  promptly  assented  to  this,  for,  reasoned 
they,  once  upon  shore,  we  will  not  soon  go  aboard 
again  as  prisoners  of  war.  All  parties  being  now 
of  one  mind.  Major  Harper,  myself  and  guard 
went  ashore,  and  the  captain  took  the  boat  over 
to,  apparently,  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  five 
minutes,  every  man  who  was  able  to  move  shoul- 
dered his  blankets  and  went  ashore. 

Before  the  prisoners  discovered  that  they  had 
been  trapped,  the  wily  river  skipper  had  the  nose 
of  his  craft  in  the  mud  again  on  the  left  bank, 
congratulating  himself  at  being  alive  and  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve  at  the  easy  manner  in  which  he 
had  corralled  the  enemy  on  the  beautiful  island. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  twinkle  in  General  Mit- 
chell’s eyes  when  the  predicament  of  the  men  was 
made  known  to  him.  His  remark  was,  “Well! 
well ! I never  thought  that  I could  be  outwitted  by 
a Johnie  Reb;  but  Major,  you  hold  a full  hand  this 
time,  and  I guess  I will  have  to  give  you  a receipt 
for  this  lot  also,  and  please  do  me  the  favor  to  land 
them  on  this  side.  I have  no  boat.”  Which,  of 
course,  we  willingly  did. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

BY  MRS.  KIRBY  SMITH  ANDERSON,  MADISON,  GA. 

In  spite  of  his  many  unconstitutional  acts,  and 
his  almost  reckless  disregard  of  the  law  in  the  exer- 
cise of  power.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  declared  that  he  should  act  “with  malice 
toward  none,  with  charity  for  all.”  Whatever  hope 
of  a liberal  policy  on  Mr.  Lincoln’s  part  had  been 
entertained  was  frustrated  by  his  assassination.  Rage 
was  mingled  with  the  horror  by  the  North,  and  many 
believed  that  the  crime  was  instigated  and  planned 
by  the  Southern  people.  Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War,  went  so  far  as  to  charge  it  upon  the  Southern 
leaders,  and  to  put  a price  upon  the  head  of  Mr. 
Davis  and  Southern  gentlemen  in  Canada,  $100,000 
for  Mr.  Davis,  and  $25,000  each  for  four  other 
persons  as  having  been  principally  concerned  in 
it. 

This  was  preposterous.  The  character  of  Jefferson 
Davis  should  have  placed  him  above  suspicion  of 
anything  cowardly  or  cruel;  and  the  gentlemen 
alleged  to  have  acted  under  his  influence  would  have 
scorned  to  contrive  or  assist  in  so  dastardly  a deed. 
The  closest  scrutinty  of  facts  failed  to  implicate  any 
persons  in  the  assassination  save  Booth,  who  com- 
mitted the  crime,  and  the  man  named  Powell.  A 
lad  named  Herold  and  one  Atzerodt  were  close 
friends  of  Booth,  but  took  no  part  in  the  killing. 
They,  however,  and  Mrs.  Surratt,  at  whose  house  in 
Washington  Booth  and  other  parties  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet,  were  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
treated  with  inhuman  severity;  they  were  tried  by  a 
military  commission  instead  of  a civil  court,  and  at 
last  hanged  on  July  4,  1865. 

Booth  was  hounded  to  Virginia  and  found  in  a 
barn,  where  he  was  shot  by  Sergeant  Corbett,  and 
his  body  was  taken  to  Washington  and  given  igno- 
minious burial. 

Yet  this  was  not  to  be  sufficient  price  to  pay  for 
this  most  regrettable  crime.  Another  innocent  head 
was  to  be  sacrificed  and  subjected  to  the  most 
humiliating  and  disgraceful  treatment  imaginable. 

The  hopes,  the  desires,  the  efforts,  the  madden- 
ing sacrifices  of  four  bitter  years  culminated  in  a 
calamity  which,  in  the  beginning,  seemed  absolutely 
unbelievable  and  unthinkable. 

There  are  few  events  that  have  been  more  mis- 
represented than  the  capture  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  it 
seems  hard  to  get  the  North  to  refrain  from  the 
sensational  slanders  which  were  manufactured  at 
the  time.  Several  of  his  captors  have  contradicted 
in  emphatic  terms  these  stories.  Perhaps  the  ac- 
count as  given  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Peabody,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  printed  in  the  “Memorial  Volume  of 


Jefferson  Davis,”  by  Dr.  J.  William  Jones,  may  be 
relied  upon  for  accuracy  in  statement.  In  a speech 
before  Ransom  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  delivered  a few  days 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Davis,  he  says:  “Jefferson 
Davis  was  captured  by  the  4th  Michigan  Cavalry 
in  the  early  morning  of  May  10,  1865,  at  Irwinville, 
in  Southern  Georgia.  With  him  were  Mr.  Reagan, 
of  Texas,  his  postmaster  general;  Captain  Moody, 
of  Mississippi,  an  old  neighbor  of  the  Davis  family; 
Governor  Lubbock,  of  Texas;  Colonels  Harrison  and 
Johnston,  of  his  staff;  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  four  chil- 
dren—Maggie,  some  ten  years  old;  Jeff,  about 
eight;  Willie,  about  five,  and  a girl  baby — a brother 
of  Mrs.  Davis,  a white  and  one  colored  servant- 
woman,  a small  force  of  cavalry,  a few  others,  and  a 
small  train  of  horses,  mules,  wagons  and  ambulances. 
Among  the  horses  were  a span  of  carriage  horses  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Davis  by  the  citizens  of  Richmond 
during  the  heyday  of  the  Confederacy,  also  a splendid 
saddle  horse,  the  pride  of  the  ex-President  himself. 
On  the  eleventh  of  May,  the  next  day  after  the 
capture,  and  while  on  our  way  back  to  Macon,  as 
officer  of  the  guard  over  the  distinguished  prisoner, 
I rode  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Reagan.  I found  him  a 
very  fine  gentleman.  During  that  day’s  march,  a 
courier  from  Macon  notified  us  in  printed  slips  of  the 
$100,000  reward  offered  for  Mr.  Davis’s  capture, 
which  notice  connected  Mr.  Davis  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln.  When  Mr.  Reagan  read 
the  notice  he  earnestly  protested  that  Mr.  Davis 
had  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the  sorrowful 
affair.  History  has  shown  that  he  had  none. 

“Besides  the  suit  of  men’s  clothing  worn  by  Mr. 
Davis,  he  had  on,  when  captured,  Mrs.  Davis’s  large 
waterproof  cloak  or  robe,  thrown  over  his  own  fine 
gray  suit,  and  a blanket  shawl  thrown  on  over  his 
head  and  shoulders.  This  shawl  and  robe  were 
finally  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
at  Washington  by  order  of  Secretary  Stanton.  The 
story  of  the  ’hoop  skirt,  sunbonnet,  and  calico  wrap- 
per’ had  no  real  existence,  and  was  started  in  the 
fertile  brain  of  the  reporters  and  in  the  illustrated 
papers  of  the  day.” 

Gen.  James  M.  Wilson,  whose  sole  aim  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  traducing  and  misrepresenting  the 
circumstances  of  the  capture  of  President  Davis,  has 
been  answered  by  William  Preston  Johnston,  Aide 
to  President  Davis  in  which  he  says,  in  part:  “Mrs. 
Davis  is  represented  as  leaving  Richmond  with  the 
President.  My  recollection  is  that  she  left  some 
weeks  beforehand.  “My  understanding  was  that 
we  were  to  part  with  Mrs.  Davis’s  train  on  the 
morning  of  the  ninth.  We  did  not,  and  the  President, 
continued  to  ride  in  the  ambulance.  He  was  sick.. 
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and  a good  deal  exhausted,  but  was  not  the  man 
to  say  anything  about  it.”  “It  was  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  we  were  going  to  Texas — Mr.  Davis 
intended  to  turn  west  south  of  Albany,  Ga.”  “On 
the  night  of  the  ninth,  I was  very  much  worn  with 
travel  and  watching,  and  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
pine  tree  to  sleep.”  “Just  at  gray  dawn,  Mr.  Davis’s 
servant,  Jim,  awakened  me.  He  said:  ‘Colonel,  do 
you  hear  that  firing?’  I sprang  up,  and  said:  ‘Run 
and  wake  the  President!’  He  did  so.  Hearing  noth- 
ing as  I pulled  on  my  boots,  I walked  to  the  camp 
fire.  At  this  moment  I saw  eight  or  ten  men  charging 
down  the  road  toward  me.  I thought  they  were 
guerrillas,  trying  to  stampede  the  stock.  I ran  to 
my  saddle  and  began  unfastening  the  holster  to  get 
out  my  revolver,  but  they  were  too  quick  for  me. 
Three  men  rode  up  and  demanded  my  pistol.  One 
of  my  captors  ordered  me  to  the  camp  fire  and  stood 
guard  over  me.  I walked  over  to  Mr.  Davis’s  tent. 
Mrs.  Davis  was  in  great  distress.  Mr.  Davis  was 
dressed  as  usual.  He  had  on  a knit  woolen  visor, 
which  he  always  wore  at  night  for  neuralgia.  He 
wore  cavalry  boots.  He  complained  of  chilliness,  and 
said  they  had  taken  away  his  ‘raglan.’”  Mr.  John- 
ston then  offered  Mr.  Davis  his  ‘waterproof,’  and 
he  wore  it  afterwards.  The  conduct  of  their  captors, 
especially  to  Mr.  Davis,  was  not  that  of  a gqntleman, 
but  of  ruffians.  One  addressed  Mr.  Davis  as  ‘Jeff,’  or 
some  such  familiarity.” 

In  giving  a similar  account  of  what  occurred  at 
the  capture  of  the  President  and  others,  ex-Governor 
Lubbock,  of  Texas,  then  Aide  to  President  Davis, 
brings  out  other  points  of  interest.  He  says  that 
he  and  Judge  Reagan  had  entered  into  a compact 
that  they  would  never  desert  or  leave  the  President. 
And  they  remained  to  contribute  to  his  well-being 
and  comfort,  and  to  share  his  fortune.  He  makes 
this  statement:  “I  left  Richmond  with  President 
Davis  in  the  same  car,  and  from  that  day  to  the  time 
of  our  separation  (he  being  detained  at  Fortress 
Monroe  and  I sent  to  Fort  Delaware),  he  was  scarcely 
ever  out  of  my  sight,  day  or  night.”  He  mentions 
that  the  conduct  of  the  captors  was  marked  by  any- 
thing but  decency  and  soldierly  bearing.  They 
found  no  preparation  for  defense,  and  encountered  no 
resistence  at  all.  He  further  says:  “Upon  taking  the 
camp,  they  plundered  and  robbed  every  one  of  all 
and  every  article  they  could  get  hold  of.  They  stole 
the  watches,  jewelry,  money,  clothing,  etc. 

“The  man  and  patriot  who,  a few  days  before,  was 
at  the  head  of  a government,  was  treated  by  his 
captors  with  uncalled-for  indignity;  so  much  so  that 
I called  upon  the  officer  to  protect  him  from  insult, 
threatening  to  kill  the  parties  engaged  in  such  con- 
duct. Mrs.  Davis  was  robbed  of  her  horses  (a 


present  from  the  people  of  Richmond),  the  money 
for  which  she  sold  her  trinkets,  silverware,  etc.,  was 
stolen,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  have  it  returned 
to  her.” 

Morris  Schaff,  a Northern  author,  in  writing  the 
biography  of  the  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, in  his  introductory  remarks  gives  as  his 
reason  for  taking  up  his  pen  in  defense  of  Jefferson 
Davis  “the  entreaty  of  two  mighty  advocates.  Truth 
and  Fair  Play.” 

“A  correspondent,”  says  Schaff,  “who  was  not 
present  at  the  capture,  telegraphed  his  paper  from 
Macon,  Ga.,  that  Davis  had  been  taken,  and  in 
woman’s  clothing.  Thereupon,  the  cartoonist  seized 
his  pad  and  then  his  pencil,  and  pictured  Davis 
accordingly,  much  to  the  amusement  and  delight  of 
his  enemies.” 

Mrs.  Davis  and  family  had  preceded  her  husband 
in  leaving  Richmond,  and  were  with  friends  in  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  where  she  was  until  the  day  before  Mr. 
Davis  reached  this  point.  This  was  early  in  May, 
and  here  those  members  of  his  cabinet  that  were 
with  him  held  a last  conference  before  separating 
forever.  In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  name 
“Last  Cabinet”  was  given  the  local  U.  D.  C.  Chap- 
ter at  Washington,  Ga. 

On  May  7 or  8,  Mr.  Davis  reached  Abbeville, 
Ga.,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Irwinville, 
and  camped  there  one  night.  A marker  has  been 
placed  on  the  spot  by  the  U.  D.  C.  Chapter. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Abbeville  to  Irwinville, 
one  a direct  path  and  the  other  a roundabout  way  by 
Bowen’s  Mill.  A band  of  Federal  cavalry  in  pursuit 
of  President  Davis  separated  at  the  forks,  one  lot  of 
them  going  one  way  and  the  other  taking  Bowen’s 
Mill  Road. 

In  this  way  the  Federals  were  on  both  sides  of 
Davis’s  camp  that  night,  neither  knowing,  however, 
whether  the  other  were  friend  or  foe.  Mistaking 
each  other  for  the  enemy,  they  began  firing  upon 
their  comrades,  and  kept  it  up  until  daybreak.  One 
man  was  killed  and  others  were  crippled . 

Quoting  from  Mrs.  Davis  “Memoirs  of  Jefferson 
Davis,”  there  is  this  point  not  yet  mentioned, 
“ My  wife,  who  had  been  watching,  when  she  saw  the 
soldier  aim  his  carbine  at  me,  ran  forward  and  threw 
her  arms  around  me.  Success  depended  on  instan- 
taneous action,  and  recognizing  that  the  opportunity 
had  been  lost,  I turned  back  and,  the  morning  being 
damp  and  chilly,  passed  on  to  the  fire  beyond  the 
tent.”  This  was  Mr.  Davis’s  own  version  of  how  he 
found  he  could  not  escape  being  captured. 

Mrs.  Davis  here  takes  up  the  story  of  the  hoop  skirt 
episode:  “While  the  camp  was  being  plundered, 
which  was  done  with  great  celerity,  there  was  a 
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shriek  dreadful  to  hear,  and  our  servants  told  us  it 
came  from  a poor  creature  who,  in  prying  up  the  lid 
of  a trunk  with  a loaded  musket,  shot  off  his  hand. 
. . . “Out  of  this  trunk  the  hoop  skirt  was  pro- 
duced, which  had  never  been  worn,  which  they  pur- 
ported to  have  removed  from  Mr.  Davis’s  person. 
No  hoop  skirt  could  have  been  worn  on  our  journey 
even  by  me  without  great  inconvenience,  and  I had 
none  with  me  except  the  new  one  in  the  trunk.” 

Another  explanation  may  be  added  as  given  by 
Mr.  Davis:  “As  it  was  quite  dark  in  the  tent,  I 
picked  up  what  was  supposed  to  be  my  ‘raglan,’  a 
waterproof  overcoat  without  sleeves;  it  was  sub- 
sequently found  to  be  my  wife’s,  so  very  like  my 
own  as  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  As  I started,  my  wife 
thoughtfully  threw  over  my  head  and  shoulders  a 
skawl.” 

Referring  to  the  story  of  the  millions  of  specie 
that  President  Davis  was  reputed  to  have  carried 
to  the  South,  he  says  in  a letter  addressed  to  Col. 
W.  F.  Nellen,  written  from  Memphis,  May  27, 1872: 
“I  had  recently  joined  the  wagon  train,  and  was 
about  to  leave  it  when  captured;  my  only  baggage 
was  a valise,  which  was  packed  on  a mule,  and  it 
contained  no  specie.  The  ten  thousand  dollars  of 
specie  were  in  a pair  of  saddlebags  belonging  to 
Secretary  Reagan.  Whether  that  money  ever 
reached  the  United  States  Trreasury,  Mr.  Reagan, 
from  whom  it  was  taken,  may  be  able  to  learn  after 
he  shall  have  assumed  his  functions  as  a representa- 
tive in  the  United  States  Congress.” 

About  one  mile  north  of  Irwinville,  Ga.,  in  Irwin 
County,  lie  four  acres  of  virgin  pine  timber  land,  un- 
hewn by  saw  and  unlapped  by  turpentine  cup.  This 
ground,  now  known  as  “Jefferson  Davis  Park,”  was 
deeded  to  the  State  in  1912  by  Senator  James 
Clements,  of  the  Georgia  legislature  and  owner 
thereof,  after  having  previously  been  perpetuated  to 
the  memory  of  the  Illustrious  President  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  upon  the  dying  request  of 
Senator  Clements’  father,  R.  W.  Clements,  a first 
lieutenant  in  the  49th  Georgia  Regiment.  Within 
the  confines  of  this  tract  of  wooded  land,  Jefferson 
Davis  was  surprised  and  captured  on  the  morning 
of  May  10,  1865,  by  a detachment  of  Federal 
cavalry. 

R.  W.  Clements,  Confederate  soldier,  suffered  with 
the  rest  of  the  returned  Confederate  soldiers  physical- 
ly and  financially  upon  the  cessation  of  war,  but  the 
idea  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  of  owning  the  land 
where  “Jeff  Davis  was  taken.”  “Little  by  little,” 
he  said,  “I  saved  up  the  purchase  price  of  it,  for  I 
never  wanted  the  place  to  belong  to  anyone  out 
of  the  South.”  After  Mr.  Clements  bought  the 
land,  he  railed  it  in  and,  although  he  allowed  visitors 


to  come  and  gaze  on  the  sacred  encampment,  they 
must  first  show  a proper  spirit  of  respect  for  the 
South  and  its  traditions. 

Senator  Clements  tells  the  following  story:  “The 
maddest  I ever  saw  my  father  was  one  day  when  some 
one  told  him  that  some  tourists  from  the  North  were 
cutting  down  a stump  on  the  land  and  carrying  it 
off  in  order  to  make  souvenirs  of  it.  He  got  down 
his  gun  and  went  out  to  the  grove.  “I  fought  you 
four  years  agone,”  said  he,  cocking  his  gun,  and  I’ll 
do  it  again  right  now  and  here.  You’ve  got  one 
minute  and  a half  to  get  off  my  land  and  half  of  that 
time  is  gone.”  And  they  “got,”  too. 

The  only  surviving  stamp  plate  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  is  in  the  possession  of  Stephen 
T.  Grady,  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  is  a ten  cent  design,  carry- 
ing a portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  it  was  given 
to  him  by  a Northern  soldier  who  had  secured  it 
from  the  effects  of  Jefferson  Davis  after  his  capture. 


Prize  Essay  awarded  the  Orren  Randolph  Smith 
Gold  Medal  in  General  U.  D.  C.  essay  contest. 
This  medal,  the  handsomest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  medals  given  in  1929,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Kirby- 
Smith  Anderson,  Madison,  Ga,  Historian  Georgia 
Division  U.  D.  C.,  who  had  led  in  history  for  the 
past  two  years,  winning  for  Georgia  the  two  most 
coveted  history  honors— Raines  Banner  and  Jeanne 
Fox  Weinnman  Cup,  for  best  all  round  history  work 
and  for  best  history  work  in  schools. 
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But,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  demand,  what  right 
had  they  to  say,  nve  the  people?  My  political  cu- 
riosity, exclusive  of  my  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
public  welfare,  leads  me  to  ask  who  authorized 
them  to  speak  the  language  of  ive  the  people,  in- 
stead of  tve  the  States?  States  are  the  character- 
istics and  soul  of  a Confederation. — Patrick 
Henry. 
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WHAT  FORT  FISHER  MEANT  TO  THE 
CONFEDERACY. 

BY  GERTRUDE  JENKINS  HOWELL,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

[Prize  Essay,  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.] 

When  the  Southern  States  withdrew  from  the 
Union  in  1861,  in  order  “to  check  centralization,  to 
save  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
restore  the  government  of  the  earlier  and  better 
days,”  they  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  gigantic 
conflict  which  followed.  The  organized  national 
army  was  with  the  enemy;  the  factories  and  manu- 
facturing plants  were  in  the  North;  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  there,  and  a large  majority 
of  the  man  power  was  there.  The  South  had  no 
time  for  military  preparations,  and  none  of  the 
resources  of  war  which  an  established  government 
would  have.  There  were  no  arsenals,  except  a few 
that  contained  muskets  and  rifles  issued  by  the 
national  government  to  various  States  in  the  past; 
and  there  were  no  magazines  of  supplies,  and  no 
reserve  munitions  of  war. 

It  is  true  that  the  South  had  its  system  of  agri- 
culture, which  was  a large  advantage;  but,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  men  and  boys  began  marching  to  the 
front,  many  of  the  slaves  grew  disorganized  or  in- 
efficient without  their  masters’  oversight,  and, 
gradually,  one  plantation  after  another  began  to 
show  neglected  fields  and  meadows.  Thus  the 
resources  of  the  South  within  itself  grew  less  and  less, 
and  more  and  more  arose  the  necessity  of  importing 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other  necessities. 

But  how  should  this  be  done?  Not  by  ordinary 
modes  of  import  and  transportation,  for  on  April 
14,  1861,  President  Lincoln,  in  his  first  proclamation 
following  his  inaugural  address,  hastened  to  say  that 
“the  first  service  assigned  to  the  force  hereby  called 
forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places, 
and  property  seized  from  the  Union.”  This,  of 
course,  meant  a stoppage  of  all  the  sorely  needed 
commodities  not  obtainable  at  home,  and  it  doubt- 
less hastened  the  secession  of  North  Carolina,  which 
occurred  the  next  month,  on  May  20. 

Therefore,  it  was  clear  that  if  the  Confederacy 
should  live  at  all,  it  must  have  at  least  the  necessities 
of  life.  But  how  should  they  be  obtained?  Could 
they  be  brought  in  through  the  border  States? 
Hardly,  and  certainly  not  without  the  utmost  danger 
and  difficulty,  owing  to  the  division  of  sentiment  in 
those  States  and  the  efficient  border  patrol  of  the 
enemy. 

Also,  immediately  upon  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
it  became  evident  to  both  North  and  South  that  the 
water  approaches  to  the  Confederate  States  would 
be  the  key  to  success  or  defeat.  So  the  Federal 


authorities,  in  1861,  purchased  nearly  a hundred 
vessels  suitable  to  coast  and  river  operations,  and 
immediately  put  them  to  work.  The  Confederate 
government,  meanwhile,  had  licensed  a number 
of  privateers,  which  ships  were  to  harry  and  dis- 
rupt the  commerce  of  the  North,  and,  with  the 
cotton  exports  of  the  South,  “bring  Europe  to  its 
knees.”  But  before  the  second  year  of  the  war  was 
well  under  way,  it  was  recognized  that  the  South 
had  anticipated  a commerce  that  was  impossible, 
and  could  not  look  for  material  aid  outside  of  its 
own  bounds.  During  this  time,  however,  the  Con- 
federacy was  building  up  a navy  of  its  own,  which, 
by  1864,  had  reached  a goodly  number  of  vessels. 

Very  soon  after  war  was  declared.  North  Carolina 
saw  the  strategic  importance  of  her  ports;  and,  even 
before  their  value  was  recognized  by  the  Confederate 
government,  she  had  provided  a small  naval  force 
to  protect  her  sounds  and  had  ordered  troops  to 
Forts  Macon,  Caswell,  and  other  points. 

By  far  the  most  important  place  on  the  Carolina 
coast  was  at  Federal  Point,  a narrow  tongue  of  land 
a few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
This  was,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  a small  outpost, 
originally  designed  to  be  a battery  subsidiary  to 
Fort  Caswell,  and  was  constructed  of  palmetto 
logs,  railroad  iron,  and  sandbags.  The  value  of  the 
seashore  sand  was  wisely  thought  at  the  time  to 
be  very  great  for  defense  purposes,  and  the  large 
quantitites  used  here  and  elsewhere  was  fully  justified 
by  results. 

Early  in  1863,  the  need  of  a more  powerful  forti- 
fication at  Federal  Point  was  felt,  and  Col.  William 
Lamb,  then  in  command  of  Fort  St.  Philip  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  was  ordered  to  take  command  at 
the  point,  which  now  became  known  as  Confederate 
Point,  and  in  the  same  year  received  the  name  of 
Fort  Fisher,  in  memory  of  Col.  Charles  F.  Fisher, 
who  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas. 

Upon  taking  command.  Colonel  Lamb  determined 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  fortifications  to  such 
magnitude  that  they  could  withstand  the  heaviest 
attack  of  any  guns  in  the  U.  S.  navy;  and  he  never 
ceased  to  work  to  this  end  until  the  final  bombard- 
ment in  January,  1865.  Thus,  Fort  Fisher  easily 
became  the  most  extensive  fortification  along  the 
Confederate  seacoast.  After  its  capture  it  was 
styled  by  the  amazed  Federal  engineers  the  “Mala- 
koff  of  the  South.”  Readers  of  history,  remembering 
the  storming  of  Sebastopol  ten  years  earlier,  will 
understand  the  significance  of  that  name. 

The  morning  after  Colonel  Lamb  took  command, 
he  tells  us  that  he  saw  a blockader  calmly  standing  a 
little  more  than  a mile  off  the  bar,  so  contemptuous 
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was  the  enemy  of  the  sand-protected  fort;  but  one 
well  directed  shot  drove  the  astonished  vessel  well 
away.  Thereafter  the  blockaders  were  more  cautious, 
and,  after  the  four  twelve-pounder  Whitworth  rifle 
guns  taken  from  the  sunken  British  steamer  “Modern 
Greece,”  were  mounted,  the  blockaders  never  were 
allowed  to  come  within  five  miles  of  the  fort. 

The  full  value  of  Fort  Fisher  to  the  Confederacy 
can  only  be  understood  by  studying  the  situation  of 
the  other  Southern  seaports. 

In  North  Carolina,  during  the  first  year  of  fighting, 
the  two  forts  on  Hatteras  Inlet  were  captured  by 
the  enemy.  This  was  followed  early  in  1862  by 
the  capture  of  Washington,  New  Bern  and  Elizabeth 
City  in  North  Carolina,  with  the  dismantling  of  the 
near-by  forts.  Also,  in  April  of  that  year.  Fort 
Macon,  commanding  the  entrance  to  Beaufort 
Harbor  and  a formidable  fortification,  fell.  On  the 
Cumberland  River,  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  fell, 
followed  by  the  evacuation  of  Nashville,  these  being 
disastrous  blows  to  the  Confederacy.  And,  about 
the  same  time.  Fort  Pulaski,  near  Savannah,  was 
taken  by  the  enemy 

While  the  enemy  was  bombarding  the  forts  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  Fort  Fisher  defenders  were  working 
with  redoubled  zeal  to  strengthen  their  position, 
another  section  of  the  Federal  fleet  was  bombarding 
New  Orleans,  which,  to  the  great  dismay  of  its 
people,  was  taken  after  the  fall  of  its  protecting  forts, 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  The  infamous  Ben  Butler 
was  its  captor.  This  disaster  diminished  the  re- 
sources and  supplies  of  the  Confederacy  by  the  loss 
of  a great  grain  and  cattle  metropolis.  The  next 
year  Vicksburg  fell,  and  the  Confederacy  was  cut  in 
twain.  Fort  Sumter  was  now  fallen,  and  likewise 
Fort  McAllister,  protecting  Savannah. 

Therefore,  down  the  Atlantic,  across  the  Gulf, 
and  up  the  Mississippi,'  disaster  sped,  while  at  Fort 
Fisher,  on  the  little  spit  of  land  at  New  Inlet,  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River  in  North  Carolina,  hundreds  of 
men  were  constantly  working  on  the  fortifications, 
manning  the  guns,  and  watching  for  and  guarding 
the  swift  blockade  runners  as  they  sped  skillfully 
across  the  bar  to  safety. 

Both  sides  now  recognized  the  immense  importance 
and  strategic  value  of  Fort  Fisher,  since  the  business 
of  blockade  running  had  grown  to  such  large  propor- 
tions, and,  long  before  the  close  of  the  war.  Fort 
Fisher  was  the  only  port  through  which  this  traffic 
could  be  safely  conducted.  The  fort  had  the  natural 
advantage,  also,  of  being  directly  north  of  Nassau, 
and  a run  of  forty-eight  hours  each  way  completed 
a round  trip. 

With  reference  to  Fort  Fisher,  a writer  in  Harper's 


Magazine,  of  September,  1866,  says:  “It  seemed 
singular  to  us  that  the  United  States  should  so  long 
neglect  to  close  the  only  port,  almost,  of  the  Con- 
federacy, into  which  every  'dark  of  the  moon’  there 
ran  half  a dozen  or  so  swift  blockade  runners, 
freighted  with  cannon,  muskets  and  every  munition 
of  war,  medicine,  cloth,  shoes,  bacon,  etc.” 

And  sixty-two  years  after  the  above  was  written, 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  September  8, 
1928,  Joseph  Hergesheimer  says:  “Food  for  the  half- 
starved  Southern  army,  essential  medicines,  and  the 
importation  of  munitions  of  war  formed  the  great 
necessity  for  eluding  the  blockade,  and  Wilmington 
was  the  best  situated  port  for  that,  since  the  two 
entrances  to  the  Cape  Fear  River  had  thirty  miles 
of  sea  and  shoals,  and  Smith’s  Island  between  them. 
From  Smithville,  midway  of  the  bars,  both  block- 
ading fleets  could  be  easily  seen,  and  an  outward- 
bound  vessel  chose  her  most  promising  course;  inward- 
bound,  she  had  a choice  of  entrances  following  the 
wind  and  the  weather.  The  approaches  to  both 
bars  were  clear  of  obstructions;  the  soundings  were 
so  regular  that  the  coast  could  be  followed  for  miles 
at  the  edge  of  the  breakers.” 

The  streets  of  Wilmington,  eighteen  miles  up  the 
river,  saw  strange  people  and  strange  doings  in 
those  days.  Many  of  the  men  who  ran  the  blockade 
were  adventurers  of  doubtful  character,  while  others 
were  men  of  high  class.  There  were  merchants, 
speculators,  secret  agents,  and  military  officers  in- 
numerable. A romantic  interest  often  attached  to 
commanders  of  the  blockade  runners.  In  addition 
to  our  own  fine  Southern  men,  we  might  mention 
the  brave  Admiral  Hewett,  knighted  by  Queen 
Victoria,  the  brilliant  English  officer,  Burgoyne,  who 
was  afterwards  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the 
commander  of  the  blockade  runner  “Don,”  who  was 
known  as  “Captain  Roberts,”  but  who  was  really 
the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  Earl 
was  for  a time  commander  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
yacht,  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  he  had  seen  service 
in  the  war  with  Russia  in  1854.  After  the  War 
between  the  States,  Captain  Roberts  became  Com- 
mander of  the  entire  Turkish  army,  with  the  title 
of  Hobart  Pasha. 

In  his  own  account  of  his  adventures  in  blockade 
running.  Captain  Roberts  says:  “We  were  much 
struck  with  the  weakness  of  Fort  Fisher,  which, 
with' a garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and  only 
half  finished,  could  have  been  easily  taken  at  any 
time  since  the  war  began  by  a resolute  body  of  five 
thousand  men  making  a night  attack.  It  is  true  that 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  it  was  somewhat  stronger 
than  at  the  time  I visited  it,  but  even  then  its 
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garrison  was  comparatively  small  and  its  defences 
unfinished.  I fancy  the  bold  front  shown  so  long 
by  its  occupants  had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
such  an  attack  was  not  attempted  till  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war.” 

Fort  Fisher  was  also  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Confederacy  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  center 
of  the  fighting  in  Virginia  was  not  far  distant,  and 
there  was  uninterrupted  rail  service  for  the  trans- 
portation of  supplies  to  headquarters.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  Confederacy  and  of  the  States  depended 
greatly  on  the  blockade  runners  to  bring  in  the  sup- 
plies so  sorely  needed  for  the  soldiers  and  their 
families,  and  the  railroads  transported  them  inland. 

The  blockade  runners,  the  “greyhounds  of  the 
sea,”  brought  in  at  various  times,  on  the  order  of 
Governor  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  12,000  over- 
coats, 50,000  blankets,  250,000  pairs  of  shoes,  cloth 
for  250,000  uniforms,  100,000  pounds  of  bacon,  and 
$50,000  worth  of  medicine.  Some  of  these  supplies 
were  sent  to  the  soldiers’  camps  of  other  States  than 
Virginia,  and  some  of  them  were  used  for  the  Federal 
prisoners  at  Salisbury.  North  Carolina  historians, 
however,  record  with  pride  that,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  War  Governor,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  the 
supplies  brought  in  by  his  blockade  runners  enabled 
him  to  see  that  the  North  Carolina  soldiers  were 
better  clothed  and  fed  than  those  of  any  other  State; 
and  rightly  so,  because  North  Carolina  sent  more 
men  into  the  service  than  any  other  State.  With 
a voting  population  of  only  115,000  there  were 
125,000  North  Carolinians  in  the  field. 

There  was  a large  number  of  boats  engaged  in 
blockade  running;  that  is,  approximately,  one 
hundred  which,  it  is  computed,  made  between  two 
and  three  hundred  round  trips  to  Nassau  or  other 
West  Indian  ports.  Hardly  a single  boat  failed  to 
come  back  at  least  once  before  capture  or  destruction, 
and  some  made  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  of  these 
hazardous  voyages.  During  the  last  year  of  the 
war,  by  which  time  Fort  Fisher  defenders  had 
become  wonderfully  expert  in  their  work  of  protec- 
tion and  defense,  not  a dark  night  came  Without  one 
or  more  of  these  silent,  speedy,  grey  vessels  slipping 
in  and  out  of  Wilmington.  If  we  had  space  for 
personalities,  we  could  mention  many  items  of 
interest  connected  with  these  blockade  runners;  such 
as  the  tragic  drowning  of  the  Confederate  dispatch 
bearer,  Mrs.  Ross  Greenhow,  or  the  visits  of  famous 
people,  such  as  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Hogue, 
of  Richmond,  who  made  a blockade  round  trip  to 
England,  returning  on  the  Advance  with  Bibles  for 
our  soldiers. 

But  the  net  was  closing  in  about  the  fort.  Federal 
spies  were  getting  valuable  information  about  the 


fortifications,  and  the  Federal  authorities  were  at 
last  beginning  definitely  to  plan  for  their  subjugation. 
The  men  in  the  fort,  knowing  these  things,  were 
working  unceasingly  with  soldiers  and  negroes  to 
entrench  themselves  more  securely.  And  General 
Lee  sent  word  that  if  Fort  Fisher  fell,  he  could  not 
maintain  his  army.  The  blockade  runners  were, 
also,  redoubling  their  efforts  to  bring  in  the  supplies 
so  desperately  needed. 

At  last,  on  December  23,  1864,  after  a number  of 
false  alarms,  a Federal  fleet  of  about  fifty  vessels 
appeared  and  anchored  six  miles  off  Fort  Fisher. 
Within  the  fort,  the  garrison  of  500  men  was  reen- 
forced by  about  four  hundred  from  near-by  forces, 
many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  battalion  of  Junior 
Reserves,  boys  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
During  the  terrific  engagement  that  followed,  the 
flagstaff  on  the  slope  of  the  Mound  Battery  was 
struck,  and  the  flag  fell.  Immediately  Private  C.  C. 
Bland,  of  North  Carolina,  rushed  forward  and, 
climbing  the  staff,  replaced  the  colors.  Again  the 
flag  was  shot  down,  and  again  Bland  climbed  the 
pole  and  securely  fastened  the  precious  emblem, 
using  his  necktie  for  the  purpose.  The  flag  then 
remained  proudly  aloft  all  through  the  hard  fighting 
that  followed. 

One  amusing  occurrence  of  the  great  attack  was 
the  episode  of  General  Butler’s  powder  ship,  on 
which  he  exploded  in  the  dead  of  night  the  immense 
quantity  of  250  tons  of  powder,  expecting  by  the 
concussion  to  level  the  sand  hills  of  the  fort.  It 
entirely  failed  of  its  purpose,  the  only  result  being 
that,  as  a soldier  quaintly  put  it,  “It  pretty  nigh 
waked  up  everybody  in  the  fort.” 

The  engagement  closed  on  the  evening  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  leaving  the  fort  practically  uninjured,  with 
the  small  casualty  list  of  three  killed  and  sixty-one 
wounded.  The  batteries  of  the  fort  had  fired  in 
defense  about  1,200  projectiles,  while  the  enemy 
discharged  twelve  or  fifteen  times  that  number. 
About  this  time  there  occurred  a great,  destructive 
freshet  in  the  center  of  the  State,  which  doubled 
prices  of  many  commodities;  there  were  several 
disastrous  fires  in  Wilmington  and  elsewhere;  and 
urgent  calls  for  supplies  and  ammunition  were  com- 
ing from  the  Confederate  army,  with  only  Fort 
Fisher  standing  between  the  Confederacy  and 
defeat.  The  blockade  traffic  it  protected  was  the 
very  life  of  the  Southern  forces. 

The  Federal  government,  meantime,  was  studying 
the  situation.  It  was  heartily  ashamed  of  its  failure 
in  December  to  capture  the  fort.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  confidentially  to  General 
Grant:  “The  country  will  not  forgive  us  for  another 
failure  at  Wilmington,  and  so  I have  informed 
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Porter,”  meaning  Admiral  David  Porter.  And 
General  Grant  expressed  himself  rather  apologetical- 
ly with  regard  to  Butler’s  having  commanded  the 
expedition.  The  military  authorities  were  fully 
aroused  and,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  prepared  a 
second  large  naval  expedition,  which  was  to  include 
a land  force  of  considerable  size  under  Gen.  Alfred  H. 
Terry. 

On  January  13,  1865,  news  came  to  the  fort  that 
the  enemy  had  been  allowed  to  effect  a landing  on 
the  narrow  spit  of  land  east  of  Myrtle  Grove  Sound 
and  at  its  head.  Soon  they  were  so  securely  en- 
trenched that  they  could  not  be  removed.  Along 
the  sea  face  of  the  fort  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  now 


And,  with  the  fort  subdued,  the 
last  hope  of  the  Confederacy 
vanished. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
show  the  value  of  Fort  Fisher 
to  the  Confederacy.  Those  wish- 
ing details  of  the  two  bombard- 
ments, when  the  fort  was  no 
longer  able  to  be  of  any  value  to 
the  Confederacy,  will  find  full  ac- 
counts given  by  Colonel  Lamb 
and  a few  others. 

Most  of  the  histories  of  the  war 
have  given  far  too  little  considera- 
tion to  Fort  Fisher,  which  was 
for  a large  part  of  the  conflict 
the  most  important  port  of  the 
Confederacy;  and,  but  for  the 
misunderstandings  on  the  part 
of  certain  Southern  commanders, 
of  which  much  criticism  has  been 
made,  this  fort,  with  its  situation 
and  its  almost  incredible  traffic, 
might  have  entirely  changed  the 
history  of  our  country. 

To-day  Fort  Fisher  stands 
lonely  and  unnoted,  except  for 
one  marker.  Much  of  it  has  been 
leveled  by  the  waves.  But  its 
gallant  story  is  not  forgotten; 
and,  through  the  interest  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  Confeder- 
acy and  other  friends,  a vision 
has  come  that,  upon  its  site  in 
the  near  future,  there  shall  be 
placed  monuments  to  its  defend- 
ers, particularly  the  Junior  Re- 
serves, who  repulsed  an  attack 
upon  the  northeast  salient  by  a 
force  of  2,200  United  States  Ma- 
rines; to  Private  Bland;  to  the 


stationed,  and  it  commenced  a terrific  and  unceasing 
bombardment  which  has  been  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  warfare.  For  three  days  and  two  nights 
shot  and  shell  tore  against  the  fort,  the  number  of 
fifty  thousand  or  more  against  the  mile  and  a half  of 
land  and  sea  face.  And  only  1,900  men  to  defend  it 
against  the  hordes  of  the  enemy! 

When  the  fort  was  finally  captured,  1100  men  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  Fort  Caswell,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  was  evacuated.  Soon  the  few  remaining 
strongholds  along  the  Atlantic  were  taken.  Presi- 
dent Davis  urged  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  re- 
capture Fort  Fisher,  but  it  could  not  be  attempted, 
as  there  were  neither  men  nor  equipment  available. 


A VETERAN’S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

On  the  occasion  of  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  Gen.  Shakespeare  Harris,  of  Concord,  N.  C.,  who  is 
Commander  of  the  1st  North  Carolina  Brigade,  U.  C.  V.,  was  made  happy  by  hundreds  of  mes- 
sages coming  in  telegrams  and  letters  from  his  many  friends  over  the  State,  and  there  were  many 
gifts  also  to  mark  the  day.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the  magnificent  cake,  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture above,  which  was  the  gift  of  his  U.  C.  V.  staft  members,  and  is  representative  of  the  years 
he  has  lived.  In  the  picture  General  Harris  is  seen  seated  on  the  right,  with  Miss  I.  Irvin  Paylor, 
•f  High  Point,  who  has  been  his  assistant  adjutant  for  fifteen  years.  On  the  right  is  Gen.  W.  A. 
Smith,  of  Ansonville,  Commander  of  the  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  were  visitors  on  this  day.  General  Harris  was  a commissioned  scout  in  the  Confederate 
army. 
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gallant  officers;  and  to  others  that  might  be  named. 
The  vision  includes  a historical  building,  a small  copy, 
perhaps,  of  some  building  famed  in  Confederate  his- 
tory, which  shall  house  many  precious  relics  of  the 
sixties.  Is  there  any  spot  in  the  South  richer  in  his- 
tory, and  of  more  absolute  value  to  the  memory  of 
the  Confederacy  than  Fort  Fisher?  And  is  there  any 
time  better  than  the  present  to  begin  the  work  of 
memorializing  for  posterity  this  hallowed  place? 


A GEORGIA  SOLDIER,  C.  S.  A. 

FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  R.  D.  CHAPMAN,  NOW 
OF  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

The  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  summoned  every  loyal  patriot  to  the 
defense  of  his  section,  and  on  the  first  of  August, 
1861,  I enlisted  in  the  service  at  Colquit,  Miller 
County,  Ga.,  and  participated  in  the  hasty  organi- 
zation of  a company  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
men,  known  as  the  Miller  County  “Wild  Cats.” 
We  went  into  camp  on  Huckleberry  Ridge,  near 
Wild  Cat  Creek,  in  a remote  section  of  southwest 
Georgia,  known  as  the  wiregrass  section  of  the 
State.  Cattle,  cowhides,  peas,  pork,  possums,  and 
potatoes  were  legal  tender;  fish,  game,  and  go- 
phers were  plentiful  round  about  the  camp;  some 
of  the  company  were  fishermen,  some  hunters, 
and  the  rest  were  fiddlers  and  gopher  diggers,  so 
that  we  had  wild  meats  most  of  the  time.  Our 
Captain,  B.  R.  Kendricks,  tendered  our  services 
to  the  Confederate  authorities,  but  the  answer 
came  back  that  they  could  not  arm  and  equip  us 
for  immediate  service.  The  company  was  very 
much  disappointed  at  this  indefinite  delay  and  ap- 
plied to  the  governor  of  Georgia  for  marching  or- 
ders. The  governor  promptly  accepted  our  serv- 
ices and  directed  us  to  arm  our  company  the  best 
we  could  and  report  to  the  camp  of  instruction, 
near  Savannah,  Ga. 

Accordingly,  the  company  armed  itself  with 
every  death-dealing  instrument  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. Each  man  had  a bowie  knife,  dirk,  or  dag- 
ger, leather  belt  and  scabbard,  securely  belted 
about  his  body,  and  the  old  rifle  and  shotgun,  long 
used  in  the  chase  by  the  citizens  and  for  home  pro- 
tection, were  taken  down  from  the  rack  above  the 
cottage  door.  Both  the  companion  of  his  youthful 
sports  and  the  affectionate  son  of  his  old  age 
were  contributed  as  a sacrificial  offering  upon  the 
altar  of  his  country.  Just  before  leaving  camp,  a 


very  amusing  incident  occurred,  which  changed 
the  sadness  of  the  hour  into  laughter.  An  old 
pioneer  hunter,  wearing  a coonskin  cap  and  leath- 
er breeches,  came  rushing  in  with  an  old  single- 
barrel  shotgun,  and  said  to  his  son : “I  don’t  want 
any  war  in  mine,  but  if  you  will  go,  here’s  old 
Betsy ; take  her  and  give  the  Yankees  hell.”  Thus 
equipped,  and  well  loaded  with  good  things  from 
home  to  eat  on  the  way,  we  started  on  the  war- 
path. 

After  several  days’  march  we  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  instruction,  where  we  met  nine  other 
companies  from  different  portions  of  the  State 
and  proceeded  to  organize  the  1st  Regiment  of 
Georgia  Volunteers,  and  were  mustered  in  State 
service  for  a term  of  six  months.  Thus  the  Mil- 
ler County  Wild  Cats  became  Company  E,  the  ban- 
ner company  in  the  1st  Georgia  State  Troops,  and 
I was  promoted  from  a private  to  rank  of  ser- 
geant major  of  the  regiment,  which  position  I 
very  much  appreciated.  We  reported  to  General 
Harrison  for  duty,  and  were  ordered  to  encamp 
near  Savannah  for  coast  defense.  We  began  for- 
tifying the  city  against  the  approach  of  the  Fed- 
eral fleet;  while  Fort  Boggs  and  other  fortifica- 
tions were  hastily  constructed  for  protection  from 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  by  land.  This  work 
was  principally  done  by  the  soldiers  of  the  1st 
Georgia  Regiment;  five  companies  constituted  a 
fatigue  detail,  while  the  other  five  companies  a 
school  of  instruction  in  military  tactics.  This 
fatigue  service  and  camp  duties  were  considered 
a very  great  hardship ; we  had  left  our  homes  and 
fields  of  labor  behind  us  now,  thrilled  with  mar- 
tial music  and  military  activities,  we  had  caught 
a vision  of  the  plans  of  victory  and  crowns  of 
glory  won  upon  the  battle  field.  We  were  very 
anxious  to  go  to  the  front,  fearing  the  war  would 
close  before  our  six  months  of  service  in  Georgia 
would  expire,  and  we  would  not  be  permitted  to 
share  the  honors  in  store  for  our  victorious 
armies 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  memories  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1st  Georgia  Regiment  was  the  pres- 
entation of  a beautiful  battle  flag  from  the  pa- 
triotic ladies  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  which  I had  the 
honor  to  receive  for  the  regiment.  The  flag  was 
presented  by  Miss  Carrie  Bell  Sinclair,  the  classic 
poetess  of  Savannah.  She  will  be  remembered  as 
the  author  of  the  “Homespun  Dress,”  which  was 
sung  with  so  much  feeling  in  those  days  of  war. 

After  my  six  months’  service  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  1st  Georgia  State  Troops,  our  company  re- 
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enlisted  in  the  Confederate  service  for  three  years, 
or  the  war.  We  changed  the  name  of  our  com- 
pany to  the  Walker  Rifles,  and  the  company 
elected  officers  as  follows:  B.  R.  Kendrick,  cap- 
tain; R.  D.  Chapman,  first  lieutenant;  James 
Lane,  second  lieutenant;  Thomas  Sherfield,  third 
lieutenant. 

The  numerical  strength  of  our  company,  rank 
and  file,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  men.  We 
were  ordered  to  Griffin,  Ga.,  for  regimental  organ- 
ization, and  the  Walker  Rifles  became  Company 
E,  in  the  55th  Regiment,  Georgia  Volunteers,  Con- 
federate States  Army,  May  3,  1862. 

In  June,  1862,  we  began  active  service,  and 
while  in  front  of  General  Buell’s  army  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  sickness  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  and  reduced  very  much  the  efficiency 
of  our  army.  In  anticipation  of  the  Kentucky 
campaign,  the  sick  and  disabled  were  sent  to  the 
rear ; with  the  sick,  I was  carried  back  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  I remained  thirty  days  in  the  family 
of  Welden  Mitchell  on  White  Street,  and  was  kind- 
ly cared  for  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Roach,  to 
whom  I owe  a debt  of  gratitude.  While  in  a con- 
valescent condition,  I learned  that  General  Bragg 
had  ordered  the  Confederate  army  to  advance 
into  Kentucky.  I had  heard,  read  about,  and 
dreamed  of  the  blue  grass  girls  over  in  the  old 
Kentucky  home;  my  doctors  refused  to  let  me  go, 
but  it  was  too  good  a trip  to  miss.  I was  stricken 
with  a vision  that  bade  me  go  or  die ; I bade  defi- 
ance to  the  doctors  and  the  importunities  of 
friends,  and  started  to  my  command,  hoping  to 
join  the  army  before  it  crossed  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  The  narrow  gaps,  the  numerous 
cliffs  and  coves  along  the  mountains  were  con- 
sidered the  danger  points  through  which  the 
army  had  to  pass  into  Kentucky. 

These  places  were  infested  with  bushwhackers, 
outlaws,  and  deserters  from  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  armies,  who  carried  their  murder- 
ous designs  into  execution  with  good  citizens  and 
soldiers  as  their  victims. 

On  arrival  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  I received  the 
sad  news  that  my  captain,  B.  R.  Kendrick,  had 
been  killed  at  one  of  the  Cumberland  gaps,  while 
en  route  to  the  army.  He  had  joined  ninety  other 
mounted  men,  all  armed  and  equipped  for  mutual 
protection  on  this  perilous  ride.  They  had  been 
told  that  outlaws  and  robbers  were  in  ambush 
waiting  for  all  citizens  and  soldiers  who  would 
be  worth  robbing ; this  company  of  soldiers  all  had 
good  horses,  and,  they  being  mostly  officers,  finan- 
cially prepared  for  the  trip,  were  truly  a rich  find 


for  the  robber  clan,  who  secreted  themselves 
among  the  rocks  and  cliffs  overhanging  the  route 
of  travel,  armed  with  their  choice  firearms.  As 
the  company  approached  the  gap  under  whip  and 
spur,  they  dashed  into  the  rock-ribbed  ravine,  hop- 
ing to  outride  the  danger,  but  when  well  into  the 
gap,  both  men  and  horses  were  shot  to  death  in 
heaps  and  piles.  How  many  men  were  killed,  his- 
tory does  not  tell;  I do  not  know  of  any  who  es- 
caped to  tell  the  story. 

The  news  of  this  tragedy  came  back  to  Knox- 
ville and  delayed  our  progress.  Many  soldiers 
arrived  on  every  train,  bound  for  Kentucky,  and 
in  three  days  we  had  mobilized  six  hundred  sol- 
diers for  mutual  protection,  and  started  on  our 
perilous  march,  not  knowing  what  resistance 
we  would  encounter.  We  had  but  few  guns  in  our 
company,  therefore,  we  sent  out  a scouting  party 
to  find  the  safest  route  into  Kentucky;  they  re- 
ported that  the  Big  Gap  Creek  route  by  way  of 
Jacksboro  was  the  safest  and  most  expeditious  to 
reach  our  commands  in  Kentucky.  I joined  my 
company  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  Ky.,  and  was 
promoted  from  first  lieutenant  to  captain  of 
the  company  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  1862. 
After  an  active  campaign  in  Kentucky,  General 
Bragg  ordered  a general  retreat,  and  the  army 
recrossed  the  Cumberlands.  The  55th  Georgia 
Regiment  covered  the  retreat,  and  halted  at  Cum- 
berland Gap  under  the  command  of  General 
Gracy,  where  we  remained  during  the  winter  of 
1862. 

The  year  of  1863  resulted  very  disastrously  to 
the  55th  Georgia  Regiment  and  many  other  com- 
mands of  General  Gracy’s  Brigade. 

Our  mountain  campaigns  were  very  hard  and 
rough,  but  as  yet  we  had  not  met  with  defeat  or 
disaster,  but  in  September,  1863,  while  holding 
the  gateways  through  the  Cumberlands  and  pro- 
tecting transportation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  armies.  General  Burnsides,  commanding 
the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  advanced  from  the  north 
and  threatened  our  position.  The  Confederates 
concentrated  their  scattered  detachments  at  Cum- 
berland Gap  and  resisted  the  approach  of  the 
army.  The  Federals  gathered  around  the  moun- 
tain thick  and  fast  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
which  rendered  further  resistance  impracticable. 
We  had  concentrated  upon  the  lofty  summit  of 
Cumberland  Gap  mountain ; this  position  was 
thought  to  be  impregnable,  but  without  supplies 
and  munitions  of  war,  no  position  can  be  impreg- 
nable. We  had  previously  obtained  our  supplies 
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from  the  surrounding  country,  and  such  things 
cut  off,  we  could  not  hold  out  long.  Our  troops 
consisted  of  the  55th  Georgia,  an  Alabama  regi- 
ment, a North  Carolina  regiment,  infantry,  and 
the  Laton  artillery  of  Atlanta,  all  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier  General  Frazier.  On  the  9th 
day  of  September,  1863,  General  Burnsides  de- 
manded our  surrender.  When  the  terms  of  the 
surrender  were  agreed  upon  and  officially  an- 
nounced, the  thickest  gloom  veiled  the  summit  of 
that  lofty  mountain.  Our  faithful  soldiers,  who 
had  endured  extreme  hardships  and  marched  to- 
gether through  the  dreadful  consequences  of  war 
with  a royal  devotion  to  duty,  were  now  victim- 
ized. Confusion,  dismay,  and  disgust  character- 
ized the  action  and  expression  of  every  soldier, 
while  the  enemy,  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  the  valley 
below,  were  flushed  with  victory. 

Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  our  surrender 
had  been  agreed  upon  and  orders  to  cease  firing 
had  been  issued  to  each  command.  Lieutenant 
Mclntire,  commanding  one  section  of  the  Laton 
artillery,  continued  to  load  and  fire  over  the  brink 
of  a precipice  down  at  the  enemy,  and  when  he 
was  ordered  the  second  time  to  cease  firing,  he 
threw  his  cannon,  caisson  and  all,  over  the  preci- 
pice, and  they  went  down  crashing  with  such  force 
as  to  remove  thousands  of  huge  rocks  from  their 
places  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain,  gathering  in 
number  and  velocity,  crushing  everything  down 
the  mountain  with  irresistible  force.  The  first 
relief  of  the  enemy’s  picket  line  had  been  posted 
for  the  night  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  reserve  picket  were  indulging  in  camp  revelry, 
cooking  and  eating,  and  rejoicing  over  their  blood- 
less victory,  when  they  heard  a noise  as  of  a 
mighty  volcanic  eruption,  followed  by  a great 
mass  of  earth,  stones,  and  timbers  down  into  their 
midst.  They  fled  in  confusion,  regardless  of  their 
rations  or  picket  duties.  When  this  alarm  was 
reported  and  investigated,  the  Federals  tried  to 
keep  their  stampede  a profound  secret,  but  it  was 
too  good  a joke  to  keep;  the  next  day  one  of  the 
guardsmen  told  the  joke  and  enjoyed  the  laugh 
that  was  coming  to  us.  Lieutenant  Mclntire,  who 
created  this  confusion  on  the  Federal  picket  line, 
came  to  Texas  after  the  war  and  became  a promi- 
nent citizen  of  Dallas,  and,  with  the  same  indomi- 
table will  and  push  that  dumped  the  cannon  over 
the  ill-fated  brink,  he  accumulated  an  immense 
fortune  and  up  to  his  death  he  enjoyed  the  full 
fruition  of  a life  devoted  to  constructive  progress. 

The  night  succeeding  our  surrender  passed  in 


gloom,  greatly  intensified  by  the  thought  of  turn- 
ing our  backs  upon  home  and  loved  ones  to  a pris- 
on of  hopeless  despair.  Preferring  death  upon  the 
battle  field  rather  than  to  submit  to  an  ignomini- 
ous surrender  and  languish  indefinitely  in  a 
prison  cell,  I determined  to  make  my  escape,  if 
possible,  while  on  the  march  through  Kentucky, 
a distance  of  more  than  a hundred  miles. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1863, 
we  were  ordered  down  the  winding  declivity  of 
the  mountain  into  the  open  column  of  the  victori- 
ous enemy.  The  rank  and  file  were  to  march  un- 
der guard,  while  the  officers  had  the  liberty  of 
marching  at  will,  if  they  preferred  to  do  so.  The 
officers  of  my  company  did  not  accept  this  gener- 
ous offer,  preferring  to  march  with  our  company 
so  that  we  might  escape,  if  possible,  without  com- 
mitting a breach  of  promise. 

During  the  day  and  in  the  camp  at  night,  I 
worked  with  great  energy  among  the  prisoners 
to  form  a secret  conspiracy  against  our  guards- 
men, overpower  and  disarm  them,  and  thus  se- 
cure arms  for  our  protection  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  desirable  achievements  which  we  had  in 
view.  On  our  second  day’s  march  we  expected  to 
meet  a large  supply  train  of  one  hundred  wagons, 
drawn  by  a great  number  of  horses  and  mules, 
which  we  expected  to  capture  and  destroy,  after 
supplying  ourselves  with  necessary  equipments, 
mount  the  horses  and  mules,  and  make  our  escape 
through  the  mountains  of  southeast  Kentucky. 

This  secret  conspiracy  to  effect  our  escape  had 
been  only  partialy  accomplished  when  we  began 
meeting  regiment  after  regiment  of  Federal 
troops  as  advance  guard  of  the  supply  train,  fol- 
lowed by  a strong  guard,  which  rendered  the  exe- 
cution of  my  plans  impossible.  But  whether  I 
succeeded  in  liberating  my  company  or  not,  I had 
never  entertained  the  thought  of  entering  the 
walls  of  a Federal  prison  for  an  unlimited  time. 

This  w’as  the  last  day  that  the  esoldiers  and 
officers  could  remain  together ; they  were  to  be  di- 
vided, as  the  officers  were  ordered  to  Johnson’s 
Island  prison,  and  the  privates  and  noncommis- 
missioned  officers  were  to  be  sent  to  Camp  Doug- 
las. When  the  colunm  halted  for  the  night’s  en- 
campment, the  last  opportunity  for  a successful 
escape  was  in  view,  but  I did  not  feel  physically 
able  to  make  the  venture  alone.  I made  my  inten- 
tions known  to  my  first  lieutenant,  James  Lane, 
who  was  the  embodiment  of  honorable  impulses 
and  heroic  chivalry. 

(Continued  in  July.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CHUSTENAHLAH. 

BY  D,  J.  CATER,  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

I was  a member  of  Company  B,  3rd  Texas  Cavalry 
Regiment,  at  that  time  known  only  as  Green’s 
Regiment. 

We  had  passed  through  a strenuous  campaign  in 
North  Arkansas,  South  Missouri,  and  Southeastern 
Kansas,  and  had  prepared  winter  quarters  twelve 
miles  east  of  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Frog  Bayou.  We  had 
built  log  cabins,  added  dirt  and  rock  chimneys,  and 
made  preparations  to  spend  the  winter  there,  when 
an  order  came  for  five  companies  of  our  regiment  to  go 
and  fight  Indians,  Company  B was  selected  as  one  of 
the  five  companies,  and  M.  D.  Ector,  Adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  was  placed  in  command  of  us. 

Colonel  Cooper,  who  had  command  of  this  Depart- 
ment before  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch  came  to  take 
charge  of  it,  had  several  Indian  regiments.  Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws,  and  Cherokees,  and  Colonel 
Simms’s  9th  Texas  Regiment,  cavalry,  with  him  and 
had  recently  been  defeated  in  a battle  with  the  old 
Creek  Chief  Opothleyohola,  who  had  an  army  of 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Comanche  Indians.  I never 
knew  why  the  Indians  were  divided  and  had  taken 
sides,  one  part  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  with  the  Confederate  States,  but  this  was  the 
situation.  Colonel  Cooper  had  asked  General  Mc- 
Culloch for  help,  and  Capt.  James  McIntosh,  of 
McCulloch  staff,  was  sent  with  twelve  hundred  men 
to  Colonel  Cooper’s  assistance.  The  five  companies  of 
our  regiment  were  included  in  that  twelve  hundred. 

The  weather  was  cold,  and  winter  had  set  in  when 
we  started.  Self-mention  is  hardly  avoidable  some- 
times in  this  narrative.  My  sweetheart  had  sent  me 
from  Henderson,  Tex.,  among  other  useful  articles, 
two  pairs  'of  wool  socks  of  her  own  knitting.  I put 
one  pair  of  them  over  my  ears  and  the  other  pair  over 
my  feet  outside  of  my  boots.  These  saved  my  ears 
and  toes  from  being  frozen  on  the  first  two  days  of 
this  excursion.  When  we  arrived  at  Fort  Gibson,  at 
which  place  we  found  Colonel  Cooper  and  his  army, 
different  routes  were  agreed  upon  for  the  com- 
mands to  march  and  meet  at  a given  point  two  days 
later  and  arrange  for  an  attack.  Our  march  was  in 
the  snow  facing  a north  wind  across  an  open  prairie. 
We  camped  in  a swamp.  My  messmate,  A.  C.  Rorri- 
son,  and  I bent  down  the  switch  cane  on  the  snow  and 
spread  our  blankets  on  the  cane.  We  slept  soundly, 
sweetly,  but  when  daylight  came,  we  were  in  mud 
and  had  to  fold  our  blankets  in  this  condition,  tie 
them  behind  our  saddles,  eat  a hurried  breakfast, 
mount,  and  fall  into  line  for  another  day’s  march. 
This  brought  us  to  the  place  where  Cooper  was  to  join 


us,  but  he  failed  to  come.  The  night  was  clear  and 
cold.  The  wind  came  howling  from  the  north,  but 
we  were  in  a timbered  region.  Our  wagons  and  teams 
were  parked  in  a circle,  as  we  expected  a night  attack. 
I was  on  picket  duty;  but  no  Indians  came  near  us. 

McIntosh  had  an  Indian  guide  who,  next  morning 
— Christmas  Day — piloted  us  to  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  twelve  miles  from  where  we  had  spent  the 
night.  Their  pickets,  or  sharpshooters,  were  out  in 
front  of  their  main  army,  but,  after  firing  a few  shots 
as  we  approached,  retreated  to  the  main  army  on 
Chustenahlah  Heights,  a splendid  position,  fortified 
by  standing  trees  and  elevated  perpendicular  rocks, 
with  occasional  openings  through  which  a man  or 
horse  could  pass,  and  from  these  heights  gave  us 
battle.  They  were  not  expecting  a charge  on  their 
safe  and  strong  position,  but  McIntosh  form^ed  us  in 
line,  passed  the  order  down  the  line  to  dismount, 
leave  every  fifth  man  to  hold  our  horeses,  charge 
double  quick  and  take  those  heights.  As  we  began  to 
climb  over  rocks,  the  Indians,  seeing  they  could  not 
check  us,  commenced  leaving,  firing  on  us  as  they 
left.  We  received  orders  to  return  to  our  horses, 
mount,  and  get  through  the  openings  in  those  rocks  as 
best  we  could  from  line  and  continue  the  battle  on 
horseback.  The  Indians  were  slow  in  leaving  and 
continued  to  give  us  battle  as  they  retreated.  This 
continued  for  several  miles  until  we  arrived  at  their 
camp  when  they  fled,  leaving  their  wagons,  oxen, 
sheep,  ponies,  provisions,  their  women,  and  children 
and  twenty-one  negroes  in  our  possession.  We 
captured  only  one  Indian  warrior,  and  he  had  been 
wounded.  We  killed  two  hundred  Indians,  but  lost 
fifty  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  We  camped  at 
night  on  their  camp  ground.  Next  day  their  trail  was 
followed  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  but  they  were 
not  overtaken.  I was  detailed  to  remain  in  camp 
with  our  third  lieutenant.  Dock  Durham,  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  thigh  and  the  bone  shattered.  Poor 
man!  his  sufferings  were  very  great,  and  there  was  no 
surgeon  with  us  to  amputate  his  leg.  Fearful  neglect 
somewhere.  He  lived  only  a few  days. 

Cooper  and  Simms  and  their  Indians  came  to  us 
the  day  after  the  battle.  We  had  not  needed  them. 
We  turned  everything  we  had  captured  over  to 
Cooper  except  the  negroes,  which  we  took  with  us 
back  to  winter  quarters  on  Big  Frog  in  Arkansas. 
One  of  the  negroes  told  us  that  when  we  began  climb- 
ing over  their  breastworks,  the  old  chief  Opotneleyo- 
holah  said,  “No  Cooper  dar,’’  and  ordered  that  he  be 
■taken  away  out  of  danger. 

Chustenahlah  Heights  were  beautiful  and  the 
prairie  where  we  formed  our  first  line  in  front  of  them 
looked  like  a valley  from  those  heights. 
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“Gray ! Gray ! Gray ! 

Color  that  we  love  and  cherish. 
Gray ! Gray ! Gray ! 

Souls  like  these  can  never  perish, 
E’en  tho’  clay  doth  turn  to  dust ; 
One  Commander  do  they  trust, 

He  is  God,  and  God  is  just. 

Gray!  Gray!  Gray!” 


Jefferson  Waite  Duffey. 

The  earthly  life  of  Jefferson  Waite  Duffey  ended 
November  9,  1929.  On  the  12th,  simple  and  im- 
pressive funeral  services  were  held  in  Mount 
Vernon  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Taps  by  the  bugler  of  the 
Third  United  States  Cavalry  closed  the  burial 
rites  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  He  lies 
facing  the  Ezekial  monument  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Confederacy,  till  the  trump  shall  sound  at  the  last 
day. 

Born  at  Moorefield,  Hardy  County,  then  the 
State  of  Virginia,  now  West  Virginia,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  between  the  States  he  espoused 
the  Southern  cause,  although  his  father  was  an 
ardent  Union  sympathizer.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  he  ran  away  to  join  the  Confederate 
forces,  but,  because  of  his  youth,  was  promptly 
pursued  by  his  father  on  horseback  and  brought 
back  home.  May  1,  1864,  however,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army,  and  participated  in  what 
was  afterwards  pronounced  by  military  experts 
the  most  daring  feature  of  the  war.  With  a small 
detachment  of  cavalry,  made  up  largely  of  Mc- 
Neill’s rangers,  he  entered  Cumberland  Md. 
under  cover  of  night,  where  eight  thousand  Fed- 
eral troops  were  stationed,  kidnapped  two  major 
generals  (Crook  and  Kelley),  and  was  one  of  ten 
to  form  the  rear  guard  as  the  distinguished  pris- 
oners were  swiftly  carried  within  the  Confeder- 
ate lines.  He  is  the  author  of  “Two  Generals  Kid- 
napped and  a Race  for  a Prize,”  and  of  “McNeill’s 
Last  Charge.”  He  has  contributed  numerous  ar- 
ticles on  incidents  of  the  war,  and  has  corrected 
many  fancies  of  fiction  strained  from  their  true 


historical  setting.  Many  Confederate  organiza- 
tions and  reunions  of  Confederates  and  Yankees 
have  been  addressed  by  him.  In  several  towns  in 
which  he  lived  he  was  Chaplain  of  the  Confed- 
erate Camp,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
Chaplain  of  the  Confederate  Veteran’s  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Shortly  after  his  parole.  May  10,  1865,  he  pro- 
fessed conversion  and  fitted  himself  for  the  min- 
istry. He  attended  Randolph  Macon  College,  re- 
ceived some  years  later  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  was  trustee  of  that  insti- 
tution for  nearly  thirty  years.  Education  was  of 
vital  concern  to  him.  He  was  interested  in  sev- 
eral branches  of  science  and  always  sought  the 
truth.  He  had  a great  regard  for  facts,  but  none 
for  fiction. 

As  a clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South, 
he  was  a member  of  the  Baltimore  Conference  for 
fifty-five  years,  and  served  with  distinction  as  an 
active  minister  for  fifty-one  years.  His  faith  and 
trust  were  unfaltering,  his  fidelity  unimpeachable, 
his  conduct  unswerving,  his  disposition  gentle  and 
sweet,  and  his  friendship  true  and  lasting.  The 
loss  to  his  family  and  friends  is  irreparable,  but 
the  beauty  of  his  life  remains  a beacon  as  we  jour- 
ney to  the  goal. 

[By  his  daughter.  Sue  Price  Duffey.] 

Jasper  Cope  Lewis. 

Jasper  Cope  Lewis,  who  was  born  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Bath  County,  November  8,  1841,  son  of  Samuel 
Lewis,  died  at  the  home  of  his  nephew,  near 
Stuart’s  Draft,  Va.,  after  a year  of  bad  health. 

He  had  made  his  home  with  his  nephew  for 
ten  years,  prior  to  that  time  having  lived  at  Green 
Valley,  near  Fort  Lewis,  where  he  was  a promi- 
nent farmer.  He  located  there  shortly  after  the 
War  between  the  States.  He  was  never  married. 
He  is  survived  by  the  nephew  and  three  nieces. 

Jasper  Lewis  volunteered  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  Captain  Richards’  company,  composed 
of  Bath  County  men,  and  for  the  first  year  did 
scout  duty.  Then  he  was  assigned  to  Company  G, 
commanded  by  Captain  Dangerfield,  1st  Virginia 
Cavalry,  Rosser’s  Brigade.  One  horse  was  shot 
under  him  at  Orange,  and  another  at  Winchester, 
and  he  was  wounded  several  times,  twice  seri- 
ously. After  the  war,  discouragement  had  no 
place  in  his  heart,  and  he  bravely  conquered  all 
life’s  trials.  Jasper  Lewis  is  remembered  as  one 
of  Virginia’s  most  noble  sons. 

He  was  a great-great-grandson  of  John  Lewis, 
first  settler  in  Augusta  County,  Va. 
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James  A.  Smith. 

James  A.  Smith,  one  of  that  rapidly  dwindling 
force  of  heroes  who  defended  the  Southland  dur- 
ing the  War  between  the  States,  passed  to  his 
eternal  reward  on  the  morning  of  March  13,  1930, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

Born  in  1843,  in  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  he  went  with 
his  parents  to  Texas  in  1853,  locating  in  San  Saba 
County.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  enlisted,  at 
Columbus,  Tex.,  in  the  4th  troop  of  cavalry,  5th 
Texas  Regiment  of  Sibley’s  Brigade,  serving  as 
first  corporal  of  Company  A.  Gen.  Tom  Green 
was  then  colonel,  and  Joseph  D.  Sayers,  later  a 
governor  of  Texas,  was  serving  as  first  lieutenant. 

Young  Smith  saw  much  service,  the  command 
being  with  Sibley’s  expedition  against  Sante  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  and  taking  active  part  in  the  battles  of 
Val  Verde,  Albuquerque,  and  Glorietta  Canyon. 
This  campaign  was  across  a rather  barren  coun- 
try, inhabited  largely  by  Mexicans.  At  the  end 
of  this  expedition,  the  cavalry  was  returned  to 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  be  remounted.  At  the  end 
of  thirty  days’  furlough,  they  were  sent  to  recap- 
ture Galveston,  which  was  accomplished  success- 
fully, Gen.  Tom  Green  being  the  first  officer  to 
board  the  Harriet  Lane.  From  there  the  troop 
went  down  the  Red  River  and  took  part  in  various 
battles,  among  them  Mansfield,  La.,  where  Gen- 
eral Green  was  killed. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Smith  was  dis- 
charged at  Cole’s  Spring  and  went  to  Colorado 
County,  where  he  married  Mrs.  Marina  Kindred. 
His  health  failing,  he  went  to  Western  Texas  in 
the  late  summer  of  1881  and  finally  located  in  the 
then  new  town  of  Abilene,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent.  He  had  a prominent  part 
in  the  early  development  of  West  Texas,  and  as 
a fence  contractor  strung  many  miles  of  fence 
posts  and  hung  the  barbed  wire  to  inclose  the  then 
“free  range.” 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
nineteen  grandchildren,  and  twenty-four  great- 
grandchildren. 

W.  A.  McClellan. 

On  March  13,  W.  A.  McClellan  died  suddenly 
at  Helena,  Ark.,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  As  a 
soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  he  enlisted  at  Russell- 
ville, Ala.,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1862,  and  served 
with  Company  C,  4th  Alabama  Regiment,  Vol- 
unteers, all  through  the  war.  He  was  laid  to  rest 
on  Confederate  Hill  with  other  comrades  of  the 
gray. 

[Kate  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Helena,  Ark.] 


Gen.  Richard  D.  Fallis,  U.  C.  V. 

Gen.  Richard  D.  Fallis,  Commander  of  Camp 
No.  731,  U.  C.  V.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  on  the 
morning  of  March  18,  at  the  Masonic  Home  of 
Missouri,  where  he  had  resided  since  November, 
1927.  He  formerly  lived  in  Joplin,  Mo. 

Richard  D.  Fallis,  a native  of  Kentucky,  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  army  when  seventeen 
years  old  in  Gentry  County,  Mo.,  under  Gen. 
Sterling  Price,  and  he  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Wilson  Creek,  Blue  Mills,  Lexington,  Carthage, 
Pea  Ridge,  Shiloh,  Corinth,  and  Independence. 

He  served  seventeen  days  without  rest  as  dis- 
patch bearer  for  General  Price  following  the  bat- 
tle of  Pea  Ridge.  He  was  wounded  several  times. 
He  also  served  under  Quantrell,  the  guerilla  lead- 
er of  Western  Missouri. 

Surviving  him  are  two  sons  and  a daughter. 
Burial  was  in  the  cemetery  at  Joplin. 

William  H.  Hull. 

William  Henry  Hull  died  at  his  home  in  Marling- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  after  a brief  illness,  on  March  5,  1930, 
aged  eighty-six  years.  His  body  was  interred  in 
Mountain  View  Cemetery  at  Marlinton. 

In  the  death  of  William  H.  Hull  Pocahontas  County 
lost  one  of  her  best  citizens.  He  was  born  on  An- 
thony’s Creek  in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.,  in  March, 
1844,  and  in  early  life  came  to  Pocahontas  County. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States,  he 
volunteered  in  defense  of  the  Southland  and  became 
a soldier  in  the  Greenbank  Company,  31st  Virginia 
Infantry,  C.  S.  A.  This  regiment  saw  particularly 
hard  service,  and  engaged  in  many  of  the  major 
battles  of  the  conflict.  There  was  no  more  gallant 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  cause  than  William  H. 
Hull.  In  war  or  peace,  he  was  always  faithful,  and 
he  took  great  interest  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
Southern  cause.  After  the  return  of  peace,  he  settled 
at  Greenbank,  W.  Va.,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  for  many  years.  His  fellow  citizens  held 
him  in  the  highest  respect  and,  therefore,  honored 
him  with  public  office.  For  a number  of  years  he 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  member  of  the 
school  board.  His  last  office  was  that  of  Com- 
missioner of  the  county  court,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1906.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  he  disposed 
of  his  business  and  removed  to  Marlinton. 

In  December,  1871,  Mr.  Hull  married  Miss  Rachel 
Curry,  daughter  of  the  late  Harvey  Curry,  of  Poca- 
hontas County.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters. 
He  was  a deeply  religious  man  and  since  early  life 
had  been  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

[A.  P.  Edgar,  Marlinton.] 
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Chaplain  H.  L.  Aston. 

Comrade  H.  L.  Aston,  Chaplain  of  the  Texas 
Division,  U.  C.  V.,  died  at  Valley  View,  Cook  Coun- 
ty, Tex.,  on  March  14,  1930,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety  years  and  some  months.  He  was  widely 
known  as  the  Chaplain  of  the  Texas  Division  and 
highly  esteemed. 

Comrade  Aston  was  a native  of  Alabama,  having 
come  to  Texas  in  1857,  settling  in  Cherokee  County. 
He  enlisted  at  Rusk,  Tex.,  in  September,  1861,  as  a 
member  of  Capt  R.  B.  Martin’s  Company,  which 
went  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  served  the  entire 
time  with  the  10th  Texas  Cavalry  (dismounted),  a 
part  of  General  Ector’s  Brigade. 

A son  and  five  daughters  survive  him. 

(In  sending  the  above  notice,  J.  A.  Templeton,  of 
Jacksonville,  Tex.,  refers  to  having  been  Commander 
of  the  First  Brigade,  Texas  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  some 
years  ago,  and  in  looking  over  the  list  of  his  staff 
officers  of  that  time,  he  finds  that  all  have  passed  on. 
He  has  been  connected  with  Camp  No.  1555,  of 
Jacksonville,  as  Adjutant  since  its  organizarion  in 
1904.) 

Jacob  Heater. 

Jacob  Heater,  whose  death  occurred  at  the 
Confederate  Home  in  Richmond,  Va.,  May  13th, 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Beverly, 
W.  Va.  After  funeral  services  at  the  home,  his 
body  was  taken  to  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  where  he  had 
previously  lived,  and  from  there  to  Beverly  for 
burial. 

He  was  a son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Heater,  and 
was  born  on  Shaver’s  Run,  Va.,  September  17, 
1839.  He  enlisted  in  Company  D,  31st  Virginia 
Regiment,  at  Flatwood,  Braxton  County,  May  2, 
1861,  and  was  assigned  to  General  Garnett’s  regi- 
ment and  sent  to  Philippi.  He  served  throughout 
the  war  and  after  being  discharged  went  to  the 
Northwest,  residing  in  Minnesota.  He  later  went 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  resided  until  1905, 
when  he  returned  to  West  Virginia.  No  close 
relatives  survive  him,  a brother  and  five  sisters 
having  died  several  years  ago. 

Martin  S.  Martin. 

A brief  tribute  to  a comrade  of  war  days  is 
contributed  by  Gen.  W.  A.  Smith,  Commander 
North  Carolina  Division,  U.  C.  V. : 

“Martin  Stanback  Martin  was  seventeen  years 
old  when  the  tocsin  of  War  between  the  States 
was  sounded.  He  volunteered  in  Company  H,  1st 
North  Carolina  Cavalry,  and  gave  brilliant  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four 


years  he  has  passed  into  the  eternal  camping 
ground  and  now  bivouacs  with  his  comrades  of 
the  gray,  and  his  spirit  keeps  watch  over  fhe 
Stars  and  Bars.  I am  proud  to  claim  him  as 
friend  and  relative,  for  he  builded  well  a noble 
edifice  of  character.” 


BOY  MARTYR  OF  KENTUCKY. 

An  interesting  contribution  comes  from  L.  0. 
Stephenson,  “son  of  a Confederate,”  of  Mayfield, 
Ky.,  in  the  story  of  the  execution  of  Henry  Bas- 
com  Hicks,  of  that  place,  as  a “Rebel  spy.”  Young 
Hicks  was  just  a boy  on  his  way  to  school  when 
arrested  on  the  streets  of  Mayfield  by  Federal 
soldiers  under  Gen.  A.  E.  Payne.  He  was  tried 
and  ordered  shot.  The  following  inscription  on 
his  monument  tells  the  story : 

“To  the  memory  of 
Henry  Bascom  Hicks 

Who  was  shot  by  order  of  the  Federal  Tyrant, 
A.  E.  Payne,  on  the  streets  of  Mayfield,  August 
21,  1864,  this  monument  is  erected  by  the  Confed- 
erate Veterans  Association  of  Graves  County,  Ky. 
The  hand  which  slew  him  would  gladly  have  slain 
us  all. 

“He  was  eighteen  years  old,  not  a soldier,  but  a 
schoolboy  yet.  When  ordered  to  his  death,  he 
refused  to  be  blindfolded,  saying : T can  look  you 
in  the  eye.’  To  this  type  of  young  Southern  man- 
hood we  pay  all  due  honor  and  reverence. 

‘ “Let  monumental  slab  for  aye 
Heroic  deeds  portray; 

The  chivalrous,  the  brave,  the  true 
Were  men  who  wore  the  gray!’  ” 


BROTHER  TO  SAM  DAVIS. 

With  the  death  of  Charles  L.  Davis,  at  his  home 
in  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  on  September  19,  the  last  broth- 
er of  Sam  Davis,  Tennessee’s  boy  hero,  joined 
him  on  the  eternal  shore. 

Charles  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
citizens  of  Rutherford  County,  where  he  had  lived 
out  his  life  of  seventy  years.  He  was  a farmer,  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  active  in 
Church  and  civic  affairs  until  his  health  failed. 
He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sinnott, 
of  Smyrna,  and  a son,  Charles  L.  Davis,  Jr.,  of 
Houston,  Tex. 

Only  one  member  of  the  family  of  Sam  Davis 
now  survives,  Mrs.  Sam  Matthews,  of  Houston, 
Tex. 
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MEMORIALS. 

BY  CAPT.  P.  J.  WHITE,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Memorials  as  aids  to  memory  are  as  old  as  time, 
from  the  most  beautiful,  the  Golden  Bow,  with  its 
fabled  pot  of  gold,  to  the  most  sacred,  the  Christian 
Eucharist.  We  are  told  that  Memnon  sang  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  Libyan  sands  of  the  unre- 
turning brave,  and  we  know  that  stones  from  the  bed 
of  the  Jordan,  erected  as  a memorial  on  its  banks, 
testified  to  the  passage  over  the  river,  dry  shod,  of  the 
Israelites  from  their  wilderness  wanderings  to  the 
Land  of  Promise 

The  command  to  remember  is  written  large  in  the 
“Book  of  Books”  from  the  terrific  thunders  of  Sinai 
to  the  seraphic  visions  of  Patmos:  I mention  a few 
which  the  reader  may  find  for  himself. 

“When  I bring  a cloud  over  the  earth,  the  bow 
shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud,  and  I will  remember  my 
covenant.” 

“Remember  the  days  of  old,  the  years  of  many 
generations.” 

“We  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God.” 

“ Remember  this  and  show  yourselves  men.” 

“A  book  of  remembrance  was  written.  “ Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me.” 

Should  one  ask  why  “remember,”  why  look  back, 
we  answer  in  the  language  of  a great  statesman: 
“Looking  backward  is  looking  forward,  and  those 
never  look  forward  who  never  look  backward.”  And 
experience  being  a great  teacher,  the  wayfarer  of 
time  may  find  wisdom  in  the  lessons  of  experience. 

There  is  a beautiful  memorial  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
in  the  form  of  an  equestrian  statue  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  the  great  cavalry  lead- 
er of  the  Confederate  army  in  the  West,  upon  which 
are  inscribed  these  lines: 

“ Those  hoof  beats  die  not  upon  fame’s  crimson  sod. 
But  will  ring  through  her  song  and  her  story; 

He  fought  like  a Titan,  he  struck  like  a god. 

And  his  dust  is  our  ashes  of  glory.” 

Truly,  here  is  a hero,  only  one  of  whose  deeds  need 
here  be  mentioned:  Following  a raiding  party  with  a 
greatly  inferior  force,  he  brought  them  to  bay,  and 
ordering  one  of  his  brigades  to  “Hit  them  on  the 
e’en  (flank),  boys,”  which  they  promptly  did  while 
he  struck  them  in  front,  they  vanished  before  the 
irresistible  onslaught  of  this  thunderbolt  of  war  like 
Harlequin  in  the  Pantomime. 

Now  for  a suggestion ! What  a beautiful  spot  is  the 
“Battle  Abbey”  Park  here  in  Richmond,  Va.!  I 
know  of  none  more  so,  especially  on  a bright  spring 
morning,  amid  its  budding  flowers,  springing  grass, 
and  singing  birds.  Here  are  quiet  nooks,  “A  court  of 


honor”  in  the  boxwood  shrubbery  recessed  for  that 
purpose,  enough  for  a memorial — statue,  bust,  or 
tablet — of  some  favorite  son  of  each  Southern  State 
worthy  of  such  honor,  and  there  are  many.  Here,  in 
this  Memorial  Valhalla,  should  one  inquire  in  the 
years  to  come  what  mean  ye  by  these  memorial  stones 
that  dot  our  parks,  our  avenues,  and  our  streets,  it 
shall  be  said,  they  are  those  who  at  their  country’s 
call,  in  her  hour  of  peril,  held  their  lives  not  dear,  but 
went  forth  to  duty  and  to  death.  Here  great  armies 
with  hostile  intent  endeavored  to  throttle  the  national 
life  of  a people  whose  ancestors  first  came  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  explored  its  wilds,  charted 
its  unknown  seas,  carved  with  the  sword  their  free- 
dom from  the  entanglement  of  Old  World  tyrannies, 
and  founded  a government  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind, whose  watchword  is  Liberty,  and  whose  corner 
stone  is  built  upon  the  fear  of  God  and  the  rights  of 
man,  and  which  offers  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed  of 
all  lands. 

Here  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  paladins  from  every 
Southern  State  for  ten  long,  weary  months  defied  an 
ever-increasing  foe  with  ever -decreasing  numbers, 
more  than  thirty  thousand  of  whom  sleep  the  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking  in  the  beautiful  cemeteries  of 
this  city  which  they  so  gallantly  defended. 

“ Such  graves  as  theirs  are  pilgrim  shrines. 
Shrines  to  no  creed  or  code  confined. 

The  Delphian  Vales,  the  Palestine, 

The  Meccas  of  the  mind.” 


TENNESSEEANS  WITH  A MARYLAND 
BATTERY. 

The  following  list  of  soldiers  from  Tennessee 
who  served  with  the  Third  Battery  of  Maryland 
Artillery,  C.  S.  A.,  was  furnished  by  the  late 
Capt.  William  L.  Ritter,  one  of  the  commanders. 
This  was  the  only  Maryland  command  in  the  Wes- 
tern army,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Ten- 
nessee which  culminated  in  the  battles  at  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville.  He  stated  that  these  boys, 
with  two  exceptions,  were  from  Sullivan  and 
Washington  Counties,  East  Tennessee,  as  volun- 
teers for  the  Confederacy.  The  names  follow: 

J.  A.  Bushong,  A.  G.  Cox,  S.  Chafin,  J.  Chea- 
sam,  J.  S.  Cosson,  J.  J.  Cotter,  Holmes  Erwin,  J. 
H.  Eaton,  A.  Fleenor,  H.  Fitzmiller,  James  G. 
Fletcher,  Benjamin  Garst,  Solomon  Hylton,  J.  H. 
Isham,  John  Light,  George  Montieth,  M.  Montieth, 
F.  M.  Newton,  John  C.  Pendley,  William  T.  Sykes, 
W.  L.  Seawright,  H.  S.  Steward,  John  Tinsley, 
Jackson  Simmons,  T.  M.  Tomlinson,  Isaac  Zim- 
merman. 
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■Glniteb  2)augbters  of  tbe  Confederacy 


Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  President  General 

Troy,  Ala. 


Mrs.  a.  C.  Ford,  Clifton  Forge,  Va First  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Blankenburg Second  Vice  President  General 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mrs.  John  Wilcox,  Houston,  Tex Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Massey,  Hot  Springs,  Ark Recording  Secretary  General 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ezell,  Leesburg,  Fla Corresponding  Secretary  General 


Mrs.  B.  a.  Blenner,  Richmond,  Va Treasurer  General 

Rural  Route  No.  2. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Orangeburg,  S.  C Historian  General 

Mrs.  a.  S.  Porter,  Lakewood,  Ohio Registrar  General 

1472H  Clifton  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Goodwin,  Philadelphia,  Pa Custodian  of  Crosses 

The  Cleverly 

Mrs.  Charles  Granger Custodian  of  Flags  and  Pennant 

New  Orleans,  La. 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  Official  Editor,  Sandersville,  Ga. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy : 
We  have  recently  received  several  letters  asking 
for  information  about  the  official  headquarters 
for  the  convention  at  Asheville.  No  doubt  others 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  George  Van- 
derbilt Hotel  has  been  chosen  for  the  convention 
meeting.  The  rates  will  be  $3.00  per  day  for 
single  room,  with  bath,  occupied  by  one  person, 
and  $4.00  for  double  room,  with  bath,  $2.00  each. 
They  will  serve  special  meals  as  follows:  Break- 
fast, fifty  cents ; luncheon,  seventy-five  cents ; 
dinner,  one  dollar. 

The  City  Auditorium,  which  will  probably  be 
used  on  opening  evening  and  Historical  Evening, 
adjoins  the  hotel,  which  will  make  it  most  con- 
venient. 

Norman  & Remington  are  insistently  urging 
that  all  Divisions  which  have  not  yet  sent  in  the 
names  and  addresses  of  Chapter  members,  do  so 
without  delay.  They  are  anxious  to  begin  the 
actual  printing  of  the  book,  “Proper  Designs  of 
Flags,”  but  are  delayed  in  their  work  because  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Daughters  to  carry  out 
their  agreement  to  furnish  publishers  with  these 
lists  of  names  and  addresses.  We  find,  upon  re- 
ferring to  his  statement,  that  all  Chapters  where 
there  are  no  Divisions  have  sent  complete  lists, 
also  the  following  Divisions : Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Washington  and  West  Virginia. 
Twelve  Divisions,  among  them  several  of  the  larg- 
est, have  not  met  this  requirement.  Let  me  beg 
that  you  complete  these  lists  before  July  at  the 
latest.  Your  failure  to  do  so  will  delay  publica- 
tion of  your  books. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Daughters  to  learn  that 
very  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  to  ad- 
vance the  name  of  Commodore  Matthew  Fontaine 


Maury  for  selection  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
approaching  election.  Many  distinguished  names 
have  already  been  secured  as  indorsers  of  the 
movement  and  forwarded  to  the  Electors  who 
pass  upon  candidates.  The  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
is  cooperating  with  us  in  a very  whole-hearted 
way  in  our  efforts  to  secure  this  deserved  recogni- 
tion, having  contributed  108  copies  of  Dr.  Charles 
Lewis’s  biography  of  Maury,  a copy  of  which  has 
been  sent  to  each  of  the  108  Electors.  Nothing 
will  be  left  undone  to  promote  the  cause  we  all 
have  so  much  at  heart  in  bringing  before  the 
Electors  the  merits  of  our  hero. 

Ample  time  will  be  taken  by  these  learned  men 
for  deliberation,  and  we  may  expect  the  result  of 
their  mature  conclusions  about  October.  We  note 
from  our  Treasurer’s  report  that,  previous  to 
April  1,  only  $25.16  has  been  contributed  for 
the  Maury  bust,  but  we  are  confident  you  will 
send  in  generous  contributions  that  it  may  be  in 
readiness  when  the  Electors  announce  their  deci- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Norris,  Chairman  of  the  Mrs.  Norman  V. 
Randolph  Relief  Fund  for  Needy  Confederate 
Women,  has  issued  a letter  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Biloxi  Convention  pledged  only 
$5,317.00  for  this  fund,  whereas  $6,840.00  is 
needed — $1,523.00  more  than  the  amount  pledged 
— to  care  for  those  now  receiving  pensions.  In 
Holy  Writ  we  read,  “The  poor  ye  have  with  you 
always,”  but  we  can  have  these  dependent  women 
of  the  Confederacy  only  a few  years,  at  most.  All 
of  them  have  long  since  passed  the  climbing  point 
and  set  foot  on  the  shaded  downward  slope  that 
leads  to  the  Quiet  Valley.  Soon  for  them  it  will 
be  “Sunset  and  Evening  Star,”  and  for  us  a har- 
vest of  regrets  should  we  fail  to  measure  up  to 
our  duty  and  responsibility.  Division  Treasurers 
are  urged  to  send  money  for  this,  and  all  other 
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general  U.  D.  C.  funds,  at  least  monthly.  These 
remittances,  amounting  to  approximately  $500.00, 
must  be  sent  each  month,  and  delay  on  your  part 
will  mean  a real  deprivation  to  these  women,  de- 
pendent upon  your  generosity.  Please  give  this 
appeal  your  generous  and  prompt  attention. 

Miss  Marion  Salley  writes  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  her  attention  that  our  children  do  not 
know  the  words  of  our  old  Southern  songs  and 
are  frequently  using  the  lovely  old  tunes  for  new 
words  that  are  unworthy  and  practically  mean- 
ingless. She  recommends  that  each  Chapter  se- 
cure a copy  of  “Echoes  from  Dixie,”  published  by 
Noble  & Noble,  76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
present  it  to  the  principal  or  musical  director  of 
local  schools.  The  price  of  the  book  is  one  dollar, 
and  probably  a reduction  could  be  secured  if  a 
dozen  or  more  copies  are  ordered  at  one  time. 
Miss  Salley  especially  urges  that  our  young  people 
learn  Dr.  Wharton’s  words  of  “Dixie,”  the  first 
song  in  this  collection,  and  that  we  never  let  them 
forget  our  old  songs,  “Maryland,  My  Maryland,” 
‘My  Old  Kentucky  Home,”  “Suwanee  River,”  and 
others. 

During  the  past  month,  we  have  given  a his- 
torical address  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
at  State  Teachers’  College,  Troy;  represented  our 
organization  at  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs,  Montgomery,  and  spoke  at  the  banquet. 
As  a member  of  the  National  Illiteracy  Commis- 
sion, by  appointment  of  Governor  Graves,  have 
attended  two  meetings  of  that  Commission  in 
Montgomery;  gave  a Memorial  Address,  April 
24,  in  Union  Springs;  April  25,  in  Americus, 
Ga. ; on  the  26th,  in  Troy,  at  a convention  of 
P.  T.  A.;  on  the  28th,  to  the  history  classes  of 
Teachers’  College,  Troy.  Attended  the  conven- 
tions of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
Divisions  during  the  first  week  of  May,  giving 
a historical  address,  “Jefferson  Davis,  a Vicarious 
Sacrifice,”  at  each  of  these  conventions;  spoke 
of  the  “Purposes  and  Accomplishments  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy”  at  the 
Mississippi  (Meridian)  and  Louisiana  (Baton 
Rouge)  conventions;  at  the  meeting  held  at  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  spoke  especially  of  the 
educational  work  of  our  organization,  and  gave 
the  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  bowlder  at 
Port  Hudson,  a memorial  to  those  six  thousand 
patriots,  under  General  Gardner,  who  defended 
this  port,  the  key  to  the  Mississippi  River  from 
New  Orleans  to  Vicksburg,  for  four  months,  amid 
screaming  shell  and  leaden  hail,  against  an  enemy 


more  than  twice  their  numerical  strength.  Louisi- 
ana Division  and  Mrs.  Laura  Edwards,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  her  coworkers,  have  reason 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  inception  and  com- 
pletion of  this  beautiful  memorial. 

We  would  refer  you  to  pages  30-31,  Biloxi  Min- 
utes, for  a list  of  those  Divisions  and  Chapters 
where  there  are  no  Divisions  that  have  completed 
their  quota  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  Historical 
Foundation.  We  are  much  gratified  to  report 
that  Mississippi  Division  has  completed  her  quota 
and  now  has  a place  on  that  roll  of  honor.  As 
other  Divisions  complete  their  quotas  for  this 
fund,  please  notify  your  President  General,  that 
she  may  voice  the  good  news  through  her  letters. 

The  hostess  conventions  extended  many  gra- 
cious courtesies  to  the  President  General,  as  your 
representative,  which  we  deeply  appreciate. 

Faithfully, 

Elizabeth  Burford  Bashinsky. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES 

Kentucky. — The  meeting  of  the  second  district 
of  Kentucky  division  was  held  on  March  12,  in 
Owensboro,  the  John  C.  Breckenridge  Chapter, 
host  at  a luncheon,  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  pres- 
ident. Reports  from  the  work  were  heard.  Miss 
Annie  Belle  Fogg,  State  President,  and  Mrs.  Gipp 
Watkins,  State  Recording  Secretary,  making  the 
addresses  of  the  occasion.  Later  in  the  week,  this 
Chapter  joined  the  other  patriotic  and  civic  or- 
ganizations of  women  in  entertaining  with  a 
charming  tea  at  the  Country  Club,  in  honor  of  the 
delegates,  officers,  and  visitors  to  the  thirty-fourth 
annual  conference.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution, 

The  first  district  will  be  held  at  Kuttawa-Eddy- 
ville,  the  Lyon-Stone-Gracey  Chapter,  hosts,  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Lyon,  widow  of  General  Lyon,  president. 
The  third  district  meeting  will  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville, Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter,  hostess, 
Mrs.  Martin  J.  Donohue,  president;  fourth  dis- 
trict at  Lawrenceburg,  Capt.  Gus  Dedman  Chap- 
ter, hostess,  Mrs  Mary  Dowling  Bond,  president; 
fifth  district  at  Millersburg,  William  Miller  Lay- 
son  Chapter,,  host.  Miss  Nannie  Clark,  president. 

Mrs,  H.  P.  H.  Lane,  of  Philadelphia,  has  given 
two  ancestral  gravestones  from  the  Gess  farm,  in 
Fayette  County,  to  be  used  as  a background  for 
the  bronze  marker  Kentucky  expects  to  erect  this 
summer  at  the  birthplace  of  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston at  old  Washington,  in  Mason  County.  Mrs. 
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John  L.  Woodbury,  of  Louisville,  has  this  work 
in  hand,  having  been  the  efficient  chairman  for 
several  years. 

Kentucky  has  lost  since  Christmas  several  mem- 
bers who  will  be  sadly  missed : Miss  Jeanie  Black- 
burn, of  Bowling  Green ; Mrs.  C.  D.  Chenault,  of 
Lexington,  Past  President;  Mrs.  John  M.  Dow- 
ling, of  Lawrenceburg ; Mrs.  Ben  Hardin  Helm, 
Honorary  State  President,  and  widow  of  the  lead- 
er of  the  Orphan  Brigade. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Mastin  is  giving  her  masterly 
paper  on  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  to  various  Chapters, 
and  has  lately  given  it  to  the  Men’s  Adath  Israel 
Temple,  in  Lexington. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Maltby,  former  State  President,  is 
the  author  of  a new  book  coming  out  in  an  attrac- 
tive de  luxe  edition,  called  “The  Dimity  Sweet- 
heart,” which  is  the  story  of  the  courtship  of 
Athol  Estes,  a schoolmaster  of  Mrs  Maltby  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  and  William  Sydney  Porter,  better 
known  as  0.  Henry.  This  will  be  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  libraries  of  all  lovers  of  O.  Henry  and 
his  matchless  short  stories. 

Mrs.  Amo  Hamon  Swinford,  of  Lexington, 
passed  away  April  10,  after  two  weeks’  illness. 
She  had  been  on  the  State  Board  for  a number  of 
years,  and  had  recently  closed  a successful  term 
as  President  of  the  Jo  Desha  Chapter,  of  Cyn- 
thiana.  She  was  a young  woman  of  great  promise, 
and  the  division  has  suffered  a severe  loss. 

[Mrs.  W.  T.  Fowler,  Lexington.] 

* * * 

Louisiana. — The  thirty-first  convention  of  the 
Louisiana  Division  was  held  in  Baton  Rouge,  May 
8,  9,  10,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Jones,  of  Leesville,  President, 
presiding. 

The  occasion  was  made  delightful  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President  General,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashin- 
sky,  of  Troy,  Ala.,  and  Miss  Nannie  Davis  Smith, 
grandniece  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Among  outstanding  public  events  of  the  con- 
vention were  the  :^rmal  opening.  May  8,  in  Wom- 
an’s Clubhouse;  Educational  meeting,  May  9,  in 
the  library  of  the  new  university ; a visit  that  day 
through  the  new  Executive  Mansion,  now  nearly 
completed  (the  first  visitors  allowed)  ; that  night 
Historical  Evening;  and  May  10,  the  dedication 
of  a nine-foot  granite  monument  at  Port  Hudson, 
scene  of  the  memorable  siege. 

Among  the  business  affairs  of  the  convention 
was  indorsing  a bill  that  Louisiana  Division  re- 
quested written  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature, 
opening  May  12,  to  increase  pensions  of  Confed- 
erate veterans  from  $30.00  to  $60.00.  A Louisi- 


ana flag  was  donated  to  be  presented  in  Novem- 
ber, by  Mrs.  Charles  Granger,  Custodian  General 
of  Flags,  to  the  general  organization,  U.  D.  C. 

Officers  elected  are  as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Eckhardt,  New  Orleans;  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  P.  A.  Mills,  Shreveport;  Second  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Riecke;  Third  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Emma  A.  Bourcier,  New  Orleans; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  R.  Kelvin,  New 
Orleans;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Thomson,  Lake  Charles;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Falcon,  Baton  Rouge;  Registrar,  Mrs.  James  F. 
Terrell,  New  Orleans;  Historian,  Mrs.  John  Beth- 
any, Baton  Rouge;  Custodian,  Mrs.  Feeney  Rice, 
New  Orleans;  Custodian  of  Crosses,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Smart,  Bunkie;  Director  C.  of  C.,  Mrs.  Belle  Cas- 
tillo, Leesville;  State  Organizer,  Mrs.  Don  Ar- 
righi.  Baton  Rouge;  Custodian  of  Flags,  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Fulmer,  New  Orleans.  Mrs.  Louisiana  S. 
Cohen,  of  New  Orleans,  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  Honorary  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Judice,  President  of  the  Gen.  Alfred 
Mouton  Chapter,  at  Lafayette,  extended  a cordial 
invitation  to  hold  the  convention  there  in  1931, 
which  was  unanimously  accepted. 

[Mary  Graham,  Editor.] 

* * H: 

Maryland. — Mrs.  Edward  Guest,  President  of 
Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector for  Maryland  of  the  Robert  E-  Lee  Me- 
morial Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  Chapter,  Mrs. 
James  W.  Wescott,  President,  had  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  children  of  the  Chapter  in  the  latter 
part  of  May. 

The  semiannual  convention  of  the  Maryland 
Division  was  held  in  the  “Old  Senate  Chamber,” 
in  the  State  house  in  Annapolis,  on  March  27. 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Forbes  Shaw,  the  President,  presented 
the  Georgia  G.  Bright  Relief  Fund  as  the  most 
important  business  to  come  before  the  convention. 
This  fund  has  recently  been  created  to  care  for 
Maryland’s  needy  Confederates,  and  is  named  for 
one  of  our  most  beloved  and  honored  members. 

The  annual  convention  will  be  held  in  Baltimore 
in  October. 

[Mattie  Riggs  Orrick,  Division  Editor.] 

* * * 

Missouri. — The  annual  memorial  service  for 
Confederate  veterans  and  their  wives  was  held  in 
Kansas  City,  on  Saturday,  April  27,  at  Westport 
Methodist  Church.  Comrades  Felix  Logan,  Wil- 
liam Schultz,  Silas  Moon,  0.  F.  Chaney,  A.  D. 
Burns,  and  Robert  Owens,  from  the  Confederate 
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Home,  attended.  “Our  Boys”  from  the  Home  were 
given  places  of  honor  in  the  front  seats.  As  the 
memorial  was  given,  the  speaker  placed  a flower 
in  the  wreath,  which  bore  mute  testimony  of  our 
dear  beloved  dead.  After  the  meeting,  the  veter- 
ans of  the  home  were  entertained  at  dinner  in  the 
Hyde  Park  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Genser  also  attended,  and 
Mrs.  Genser  gave  the  memorial  for  Gen.  Cor- 
tez A.  Kitchen,  of  St.  Louis. 

[Myrtle  Lee  Genser,  Higginsville,  Mo.] 

Oregon. — Robert  E.  Lee,  Oregon’s  younger 
Chapter,  in  making  her  initial  bow  to  the  Veterans, 
must  introduce  herself  as  a loyal  and  very  devoted 
daughter,  who,  through  showing  her  true  colors, 
has  found  friends  and  a fair  home  in  the 
enemy’s  country.  She  has  fulfilled  all  of  her  Chap- 
ter requirements  and  general  obligations  during 
the  first  years  of  her  existence,  in  honoring  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee’s  birthday.  On  two  occasions  this 
celebration  was  made  memorable  by  the  splendid 
banquets,  at  one  of  which  Mr.  Marshall  Dana,  an 
eminent  editorial  writer  of  our  leading  daily  pa- 
per, paid  high  tribute  to  our  hero  as  “The  Great 
American”;  and  on  a later  occasion,  Mr.  Charles 
Holloway,  assistant  superintendent  in  the  public 
schools  of  Portland,  himself  a Southerner,  touched 
our  hearts  with  pride  and  admiration  in  his  sym- 
pathy and  just  exposition  of  the  character  of  our 
beloved  “Mars  Bob.” 

The  Chapter  has  marked  the  graves  of  four 
Confederate  veterans  in  Portland,  and  that  of 
Gen.  J.  D.  Ingram,  Commander  of  Western  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  V.,  in  Missouri.  Miss  Anne  Ingram, 
his  daughter,  and  sister  to  one  of  our  members, 
placed  the  marker,  with  the  Chapter’s  sanction, 
upon  the  grave  of  her  father  in  Nevada,  Mo.  The 
graves  marked  in  Portland  are  those  of  J.  S. 
Roundtree,  Nathan  B.  Whitfield,  first  lieutenant 
of  engineers  from  Alabama;  G.  M.  Wells,  surgeon 
in  Confederate  service  from  Virginia,  serving  in 
Pickett’s  Division  with  General  Longstreet,  and 
M.  A.  R.  Johnson. 

As  a tribute  to  General  Ingram  and  also  to  our 
organizing  President,  Mrs.  John  Y.  Richardson, 
who  spent  her  childhood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Con- 
federate home  of  Missouri,  four  beautiful  Ore- 
gon shrubs  were  sent  to  the  Confederate  home  at 
Higginsville,  to  be  placed  in  the  park  there. 

Though  only  twenty-five  in  membership,  the 
Chapter  report  for  the  past  year  shows  $89.00 
contributed  to  the  work  of  the  Chapter  and  the 


general  organization,  and  in  helping  a needy  vet- 
eran. 

This  needy  Confederate  veteran  is  a retired 
Presbyterian  minister.  Rev.  J.  N.  Burgess,  who 
enlisted  with  Company  A,  41st  Regiment,  Missis- 
sippi Volunteers.  Now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
he  and  his  aged  wife,  live  in  Cottage  Grove,  Ore- 
gon. He  states  in  a letter  to  us : “I  stayed  to  the 
last:  stacked  arms  with  the  regiment  at  High 
Point  N.  C.,  walked  to  Selma,  Ala.,  got  home  to  a 
widowed  mother  and  one  sister  . . . Mars  Jeff  ran 
the  life  out  of  me  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Virginia.  I preached  for  thirty  years.” 

Mississippians,  if  there  be  any  who  remember 
him,  would  add  much  to  his  pleasure  by  writing 
to  him,  for  he  is  very  feeble  now  and  confined  to 
his  home. 

[Medora  A.  S.  Whitfield,  Portland.] 


l^iatorical  Ipttartmmt,  1. 1.  (t. 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword;  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  JUNE,  1930. 

Reading:  Jefferson  Davis’  Farewell  Address  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

“Jefferson  Davis — A Judicial  Estimate,”  by  Charles  R. 
Galloway. 

Poem:  “A  Mississippi  Swamp”  (Walter  Malone). 

Address:  “The  Confederate  Soldier”  (John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams) . 

C.  OF  C.  TOPICS  FOR  JUNE,  1930. 

Talk  by  Chapter  Leader:  “Our  New  Work,  the  Winnie 
Davis  Scholarship.” 

Sketch  of  Winnie  Davis,  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy. 

Reading  of  inscriptions  on  tombstones  of  Jefferson 
Davis.  Varina  Anne  Davis,  and  Varina  Howell  Davis. 
Show  pictures  of  the  Davis  plot  in  Hollywood  Cemetery, 
Richmond. 

Note. — All  readings  can  be  found  in  the  “Library  of 
Southern  Literature.” 

U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  JULY,  1930. 

Sketch  of  John  Tyler,  and  reading  of  his  speech  in  the 
State  Convention. 

Reading  of  poems  by  James  Barron  Hope:  “Our  Heroic 
Dead”  and  “The  Future  Historian.” 

Sketch  of  Henry  Rootes  Jackson,  and  reading  of  his 
poem,  “The  Live  Oak.” 

Speech  Opposing  the  Secession  of  Texas  (Sam  Hous- 
ton) . 

C.  OF  C.  TOPICS  FOR  JULY,  1930. 

Story  of  Sam  Davis,  Confederate  Spy. 

Reading:  “The  Soldier  Boy”  (L.  S.  L.,  Vol.  XIV). 

Historical  Quiz  on  Questions  12  and  13  of  “Confederate 
Catechism.” 
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Confebecateb  Southern  /Ihemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street.  N.  E.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Brvan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville.  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording  Secretary  General 

790Q  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Lamar  Lipscomb Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Co\AJiy.yt...  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinby National  Organizer 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Mrs.J.  F.  Weinmana 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville.. . . ."^ Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs,  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky— 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina — Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina — Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia— Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road,  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  Your  hearts  must  have 
been  filled  and  thrilled  with  gratification  and  ap- 
preciation over  the  repeated  outpouring  of  the 
love  and  honor  accorded  the  heroes  of  the  sixties 
on  our  Memorial  Day  observance  all  over  our 
Southland,  and  in  various  places  beyond  the 
“Mason  and  Dixon  Line,”  so  joyously  accorded 
by  our  own  and  allied  organizations. 

Had  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  never  done  aught  else,  it 
has  written  high  upon  the  scroll  of  history  a place 
immortal  in  this  beautiful  tribute  originated  and 
carried  on  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In  no  coun- 
try, and  among  no  people,  has  the  loyalty  and  de- 
votion found  so  fixed  and  continued  a period  of 
time,  where,  laying  all  else  aside,  the  populace 
“stood  at  attention”  as  the  long  lines  of  civilians 
and  military  put  aside  the  duties  of  life  and,  with 
martial  music,  eloquence  of  oration,  and  fioral 
offerings,  stepped  aside  to  pay  reverence  to  our 
martyred  dead.  Time  cannot  dim  the  luster  that 
crowns  our  heroes,  nor  will  memory  cease  to  sing 
paeans  of  praise  to  the  valiant,  heroic  deeds  in- 
spired by  the  matchless  leadership  of  our  own 
Lee  and  Jackson.  Proud  to  be  the  oldest  patriotic 
organization  and  the  inspiring  leaders  in  this 
memorial,  and  in  the  numberless  shafts  erected 
all  over  this  fair  land  in  token  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  sacrifices  made  for  us,  we  shall  go  forward 
lifting  higher  and  higher  yet  our  motto,  to  which 
all  eyes  must  turn  for  future  guidance — 

“Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget.” 


Marker  Unveiled  in  New  Orleans. 

Possibly  the  most  outstanding  piece  of  work 
accomplished  the  past  year  has  been  through  the 
efforts  of  our  own  Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  General,  and  President  of  the  Ladies’ 
Memorial  Association  of  New  Orleans,  in  plac- 
ing a stone  marker  five  feet  long,  three  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  and  eighteen  inches  thick,  to  mark 
the  house  where  the  only  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Jefferson  Davis,  died,  December  6,  1889, 
in  New  Orleans.  On  May  17,  a beautiful  cere- 
mony was  planned.  Bishop  Robert  S.  Copeland, 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Davis  was 
a member,  made  the  invocation.  Trinity  Choir 
sang  Mr.  Davis’s  favorite  hymns,  “Jesus,  Lover 
of  My  Soul”  and  “How  Firm  a Foundation.” 
Thirteen  young  girls,  each  carrying  a shoulder 
wreath,  and  each  with  a State  flag,  representing 
the  thirteen  Confederate  States,  all  dressed  in 
white,  marched,  forming  a colorful  pageant,  and 
as  the  marker  was  reached  each  raised  her  wreath 
and  placed  it  upon  the  marker.  The  niece  of 
President  Davis,  Miss  Anna  Davis  Smith,  who 
was  with  President  Davis  during  his  last  illness 
and  who  is  eighty-one  years  of  age,  unveiled  the 
marker.  Capt.  James  Dinkins,  a veteran,  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  Brig.  Gen.  Allison  Owen 
made  the  address. 

Memorial  Day  at  Beauvoir. 

From  Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs,  President  of  the  new 
Biloxi-Gulfport  Memorial  Association  and  lately 
appointed  State  President  for  Mississippi,  comes 
a most  surprising  report  of  their  first  Memorial 
Day  exercises,  when  the  home  and  room  of  Win- 
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nie  Davis,  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  South,  was 
the  Mecca  to  which  all  turned,  their  hearts  sad- 
dened because  of  the  recent  loss  of  the  one  who 
consecrated  the  best  part  of  her  life  to  restoring 
Beauvoir  and  in  bringing  back  to  the  old  home 
the  precious  pieces  of  furniture  that  were  a set- 
ting and  part  of  the  life  of  the  beloved  daughter 
of  the  leader  of  the  Confederacy.  With  the  sem- 
blance of  its  former  charm  restored,  this  shrine, 
to  which  the  hearts  of  Southern  womanhood  turn 
in  tender  devotion,  took  on  new  life  and  beauty, 
as  one  by  one  the  dear  Memorial  women  laid  their 
offerings  of  the  first  flowers  of  spring  in  every 
available  place  and  banked  the  lilies,  purest  em- 
blem of  her  young  womanhood,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lifelike  portrait,  presented  by  Mrs.  Kimbrough  as 
her  heart  offering.  Thus  passed  the  Memorial 
Day,  made  a sweet  pilgrimage  to  this  devoted 
band. 

Faithfully  yours,  Margaret  A.  Wilson. 


GENERAL  LEE  TOASTED  ABROAD. 

In  1870,  just  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Robert 
Edward  Lee,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Southern  leader  was  honored  by  a group  of  emi- 
nent Americans,  both  of  the  North  and  the  South, 
as  they  were  gathered  together  in  Brussels  for  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  celebration  in  that  historic 
capital. 

The  incident  is  related  by  Gen.  J.  Colton  Lynes, 
Inspector  General,  U.  C.  V.,  who  was  one  of  the 
guests  at  that  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and  who  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Lee  to  the  assemblage  for  a 
toast  in  memory  of  his  greatness. 

George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  was  ambassa- 
dor to  Belgium  at  that  time,  and  Brussels  was 
filled  with  Americans  who  had  left  Paris  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Among  these  was 
General  Lynes,  who  had  been  in  Paris  during  the 
siege,  and  who,  with  a number  of  others,  had 
been  sent  by  convoy  from  the  beleaguered  city. 

Ambassador  Bancroft  invited  all  Americans  in 
Brussels  to  a Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  was  a bril- 
liant assemblage,  and  a number  of  fine  speeches 
were  made.  One  of  the  guests,  a Californian, 
summarized  the  results  of  “the  late  war,”  the  late 
war  of  that  date  being  the  War  between  the 
States.  At  the  conclusion  of  *his  talk.  General 
Lynes  was  called  upon  to  speak. 

“It  had  not  been  long,”  said  General  Lynes, 
“since  news  of  General  Lee’s  death  had  saddened 
all  of  us.  And  I thought  to  myself,  T shall  pro- 
pose his  name  for  a toast  to  this  assemblage  and 


pay  tribute  to  his  memory.’  So  I rose  and  spoke 
for  several  minutes  about  the  beloved  general, 
and  in  the  end  proposed  a toast  to  his  name.  So 
all  of  us,  of  the  North  and  South  alike,  lifted  our 
glasses  in  honor  of  the  Confederate  leader  on  that 
memorable  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Brussels.” 

That  tribute  in  a foreign  capital  antedated  the 
general  appreciation  of  General  Lee’s  greatness 
which  time  and  the  truth  of  history  have  given 
to  the  educated  people  of  the  globe,  and  General 
Lynes’s  little  anecdote  is  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  unwritten  history  of  those  days. 


THE  OLD  CAPITOL  OF  ARKANSAS. 

BY  MRS.  CHARLIE  MOSS  WILLIAMS,  WASHINGTON,  ARK. 

Under  Governor  Parnell’s  administration,  the 
1929  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  the  old  State  capitol  building, 
located  in  Washington,  Hempstead  County,  Ark. 
The  work  of  reconditioning  the  building  was  begun 
in  November,  1929,  and  completed  in  March,  1930. 

This  historic  old  landmark  is  the  Alma  Mater  of 
Arkansas’  most  illustrious  statesmen.  Washington 
has  furnished  the  State  two  governors,  one  cabinet 
member,  congressmen,  senators,  novelists,  artists  and 
poets,  many  of  whom  received  their  training  in  this 
old  building,  which  was  built  for  a courthouse,  and 
later  converted  into  a school  building.  When  Little 
Rock  was  captured  by  the  Federals,  the  State’s  re- 
cords were  moved  to  Washington  and  housed  in  this 
building,  and  one  session  of  the  legislature  was  held 
here.  Many  important  war  orders  were  issued  from 
this  old  courthouse  by  Governor  Flanigan  from  1863 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  Nearly  two  hundred  Con- 
federate soldiers  are  buried  in  a corner  of  the  ceme- 
tery here,  and,  standing  in  the  midst  of  these  graves, 
is  an  imposing  monument,  erected  by  the  citizens  of 
Washington  to  commemorate  their  valor. 

There  are  many  other  historic  landmarks  here. 
This  “War-Time  Memorial  Building  ’’will  be  used 
as  a Confederate  Museum  in  which  to  collect  records 
and  relics  to  be  preserved  for  posterity. 


Thank  Him  who  placed  us  here 
Beneath  so  kind  a sky — the  very  sun 
Takes  part  with  us;  and  on  our  errands  run 
All  breezes  of  the  ocean;  dew  and  rain 
Do  noiseless  battle  for  us;  and  the  year, 

And  all  the  gentle  daughters  in  her  train, 
March  in  our  ranks,  and  in  our  service  wield 
Long  spears  of  golden  grain! 

— Henry  Timrod. 
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Sons  of  Confeberate  Deterans 


John  Ashley  Jones,  Commander  in  Chief,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

Col.  Richard  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Inspector  in  Chief 

Henderson  Hallman,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrodb,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  a.  J.  Crowell,  Charlotte,  N.  C Surgeon  in  Chief 

Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Judge  Ed  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  SEtOLB,  New  York  City Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Chairman Atlanta,  Ga. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Col.  Charles  T.  Norman Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Paul Washington,  N.  C. 


<SNva3m> 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History  and 

Textbooks Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Ray  Price,  Manassas  Battle  Field Shreveport,  La 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond,  Va.  .Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jerb  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Walter  W.  Ra  ney,  McCrory Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago.  . .Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  1318  U Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis..  Missouri 

George  A.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville North  Carolina 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego. . . California 

D.  A.  Spivey,  Conway South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls Texas 

David  L.  Pulliam,  Richmond Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


GENERAL  INTEREST,  S.  C.  F. 

C.  E.  Gilbert,  Assistant  Adjutant  in  Chief, 
S.  C.  V.,  has  recently  organized  a number  of 
Camps  in  Mississippi,  as  follows:  Camp  Lamar 
Fontaine,  Clarksdale ; Camp  Greenville ; Camp 
William  H.  Fitzgerald,  Charleston;  Camp  W.  S. 
Featherstone,  Holly  Springs ; Camp  Capt.  J.  A.  V. 
Feltus,  Leland;  Camp  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Oxford; 
Camp  M.  D.  L.  Stephens,  Walter  Valley. 

In  Memoriam. 

Judge  Benjamin  G.  Williams,  First  Lieutenant 
Commander  of  the  Fayette  Hewitt  Camp,  S.  C.  V., 
died  at  his  home  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  April  21. 

He  was  the  most  widely  known  figure  in  Ken- 
tucky’s judicial  system.  Hundreds  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases  identified  with  the  governmental 
life  of  the  State  passed  through  his  hands  while 
he  was  Judge  of  the  Franklin  Circuit  Court. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1881.  After  his  school  days  were  over 
he  served  as  deputy  sheriff  of  Franklin  County 
under  his  father.  In  1889  he  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  county  attorney,  during  which  cam- 
paign he  won  the  sobriquet  of  “Fiddling  Ben.” 
He  was  elected.  He  married  Miss  Rose  Whit- 
worth, Louisville,  October  12,  1892.  At  the  end 
of  the  four-year  term  as  county  attorney  he  was 
elected  county  judge  and  reelected  in  1897,  serv- 
ing until  1902. 

Private  practice  filled  the  intervening  years 
until  1912,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with 
Judge  E.  C.  O’Rear,  then  just  retired  from  the 


Court  of  Appeals.  This  partnership  continued 
until  1918. 

Five  years  later  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Judge  Robert  L.  Stout  in  the  Four- 
teenth Judicial  District,  composed  of  Franklin, 
Scott,  Woodford,  and  Bourbon  Counties.  Four 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  a full  six-year  term. 

Memorial  Resolutions  by  Camp  Sterling 
Price,  S.  C.  V.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  son  of  Charles  Page  Fisher 
and  Marie  Jerzey  Fisher,  and  the  fourth  Edward 
in  the  lineal  line,  was  born  in  Powhatan  County, 
Va.,  on  May  2,  1875,  and  died  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
February  17,  1930.  Left  fatherless  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  gladly  assumed  the  obligation  of  help- 
ing his  mother  to  rear  and  educate  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  on  this  firm  foundation 
of  self-sacrifice  he  built  his  splendid  character. 
He  nobly  exemplified  the  scriptural  truth : a 
brother  is  born  for  adversity.  He  began  his  busi- 
ness career  with  the  Richmond  Locomotive  Works 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  1901  became  associated 
with  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  He  was 
a star  salesman  and  was  rapidly  promoted,  be- 
coming the  foreign  representative  of  that  com- 
pany, first  in  London,  and  later  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  then  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  From 
that  city  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis,  in  1922, 
and  put  in  charge  of  eight  States.  Here  he  lived, 
until  his  death,  with  his  family.  He  married 
Miss  Anna  Hinton  Richmond,  June  14,  1905,  in 
Milton,  N.  C.  Two  children,  Edward  Cumber- 
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land  and  Elizabeth  Lewis,  were  born  of  this  mar- 
riage. His  charm  of  manner  was  so  great  that  he 
was  eagerly  sought  by  many  social  organizations 
in  St.  Louis  and  throughout  his  territory,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  man  in  St.  Louis  had 
more  club  memberships.  He  was  very  active  in 
Church  work  and  was  a vestryman  in  St.  Mich- 
ael’s and  St.  George’s  Church.  There  was  no  onfe 
in  St.  Louis  who  took  such  an  effective  part  in 
the  Confederate  organizations.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  State  Commander  of  the  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  he  was  past  Com- 
mander of  Camp  Sterling  Price.  He  attended 
the  general  Confederate  reunions  and  was  looking 
forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  next  one  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  the  former  home  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  recognized 
throughout  the  South  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
cause.  He  gave  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  mon- 
ey to  preserve  the  memories  of  the  cause  for 
which  his  father  fought,  and  that  cause  was  to 
him  a constant  source  of  inspiration  for  better 
work  for  a reunited  country.  His  traditions  en- 
hanced his  patriotism.  On  many  occasions  he 
showed  his  kindness  for  the  feeble  Confederate 
veterans,  and  they  will  ever  cherish  him  in  grate- 
ful memory.  He  was  their  stalwart  friend  and 
firm  supporter.  On  the  trip  to  the  Confederate 
reunion  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  in  June,  1929,  his  lov- 
ing ministrations  to  Gen.  Cortez  A.  Kitchen,  who 
was  fatally  stricken  en  route  and  died  in  Char- 
lotte, will  always  be  remembered.  In  the  full 
flower  of  his  useful  manhood  he  has  been  taken 
and  a void  left  which  cannot  be  filled.  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved:  That  we.  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, Camp  Sterling  Price,  No.  145,  mourn  our 
departed  friend,  whose  life  was  a sweet  benedic- 
tion and  an  inspiration  to  a circle  of  friends  al- 
most world-wide.  That  we  tender  our  sincerest 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family  in  their  great 
affliction.  That  we  spread  this  resolution  upon 
our  minutes  and  direct  that  a copy  thereof,  duly 
attested,  be  sent  to  his  family. 

Selden  Spencer,  Commander; 

C.  P.  Hatfield,  Adjutant. 


“Dream  not  they  die,  though  their  bodies  perish ; 
Spirits  like  theirs,  so  free  and  brave. 

Go  on  to  conquer  and  vitally  flourish 
Despite  the  sword  and  grasping  grave.” 


A FOREIGN  FRIEND. 

From  Hanover,  Duetschland  (Germany),  comes 
this  interesting  letter  dated  March  4,  1930,  and 
which  is  signed  by  Gustav  Zoellner,  who  says: 

“ It  is  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Capeheart  Vertel,  of  Vienna, 
Va.,  that  I am  indebted  for  a year’s  subscription  of 
your  fine  magazine.  I am  really  very  glad  that  in  this 
way  I have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  great  cause  which  was  so  heroically  sup- 
ported by  your  generous  Southland  during  the  long 
years  of  that  terrible  war. 

“Here  in  Germany  there  are  not  many  people  that 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  how  big  this  war  between 
your  States  was,  and  what  enormous  losses  were 
sustained.  In  my  library  I have  two  books  concern- 
ing the  history  of  your  country.  Federal  State  and 
Federal  War  in  North  America,  by  Dr.  Hopp,  and 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Pro- 
fessor Daenell.  Both  give  a detailed  account  of  the 
War  between  the  States,  and,  although  trying  to  be 
impartial,  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  Northern 
authorities.  Hopp's  book  is  illustrated  and  con- 
tains a wonderful  picture  of  the  gallant  general, 
Robert  Edward  Lee.  In  Daenell  I find  the  words 
(translated):  “The  ingenious  Gen.  Robert  Edward 
Lee,  the  best  military  leader  of  this  war.” 

“Since  some  years  I am  corresponding  with  edu- 
cated people  of  your  Southland.  They  are  sending 
me  papers  and  magazines,  from  which  I learn  much 
of  the  Southern  viewpoint.  A cousin  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Jane  Zellner  Gladney,  of  Stamps,  Ark.,  is  also  a 
Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  like  Mrs.  Vertel. 
The  fathers  of  both  ladies  fought  in  the  glorious 
armies  of  the  South. 

“Your  fine  magazine  is  a special  pleasure  for  me, 
it  is  so  easily  legible  because  of  the  large  and  clear 
print.  With  great  interest  I read  everything.  The 
January  issue,  with  that  nice  picture  of  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Bashinsky  on  the  cover,  contains  a poem,  “Home 
Together,”  which  I like  very  much.  Your  magazine 
is  too  good  a paper  to  be  read  by  myself  alone,  and 
it  IS  my  intention  to  let  acquaintances  of  mine,  who 
understand  English,  read  it  as  well. 

“ Let  me  close  with  a sincere  wish  for  a further 
success  of  your  wonderful  periodical.” 


Henry  C.  Tuck,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  writes : “I  wish 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  article  in  the  April 
Veteran  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Floyd,  and  would  earnest- 
ly encourage  other  contributions  from  men  and 
women  of  the  war  period  who  are  still  fine  wit- 
nesses of  what  occurred  in  their  neighborhoods  or 
communities.  I am  one  of  the  later  generation, 
born  in  1864.” 
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WHEN  I SAW  SWEET  NELLIE  HOME. 

[This  complete  copy  of  the  old  song,  composed 
by  John  Fletcher,  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  George 
S.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Mr.  E.  R.  Hopkins, 
of  Columbus,  Miss.,  also  sent  some  stanzas  of  this 
old  song,  which  he  “used  to  sing  on  serenades 
some  fifty-five  years  or  more  ago.”] 

In  the  sky  the  bright  stars  glittered. 

On  the  grass  the  moonlight  fell; 

Hushed  the  sound  of  the  daylight  bustle. 
Closed  the  pink-eyed  pimpernell. 

As  adown  the  moss-grown  woodpath. 

Where  the  cattle  love  to  roam. 

From  an  August  evening  party, 

I was  seeing  Nellie  home. 

Chorus. 

In  the  sky  the  bright  stars  glittered 
On  the  star-bespangled  dome. 

From  an  August  evening  party, 

I was  seeing  Nellie  home. 

When  the  autumn  tinged  the  greenwood. 
Turning  all  its  leaves  to  gold. 

In  the  lawn,  by  elders  shaded, 

I my  love  to  Nellie  told ; 

As  we  stood  together  gazing 
On  the  star  bespangled  dome. 

How  I blessed  the  August  evening. 

When  I saw  sweet  Nellie  home. 

White  hairs  mingle  with  my  tresses. 
Furrows  steal  upon  my  brow. 

But  a love  smile  cheers  and  blesses 
Life’s  declining  moments  now. 

Matron  in  the  snowy  kerchief. 

Closer  to  my  bosom  come. 

Tell,  dost  thou  still  remember 
When  I saw  sweet  Nellie  home? 


THE  CONFEDERATE  TREASURE. 

From  Mrs.  Zoe  Dunman  Evans,  of  Coleman,  Tex., 
comes  this  interesting  letter: 

“I  was  interested  in  a letter  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Veteran,  written  by  C.  E.  Gilbert,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  in  which  he  mentions  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Confederate  soldiers  received  payment  from 
the  remnant  of  the  Confederate  “treasury  fund”; 
and  cites  that  the  son  of  J.  C.  Bridges,  of  Coving- 
ton, La.,  still  has  one  of  the  Mexican  silver  dollars 
which  was  paid  to  his  father  upon  that  occasion. 


“I  wish  to  corroborate  that  part  of  the  story  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  the  ‘treasury  fund’  of  the 
Confederacy,  for  my  mother,  who  resides  here  in 
Coleman,  Tex.,  has  in  her  possession  one  of  those 
same  Mexican  silver  dollars  which  my  father,  R.  L. 
Dunman,  received  as  his  portion  of  soldier’s  pay 
when  he  was  discharged  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  There 
was  $30,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers, 
and  this  Mexican  dollar  is  a part  of  that  fund. 

“My  father  was  a member  of  Terry’s  Texas 
Rangers  (the  8th  Texas  Cavalry),  and  served 
throughout  the  entire  war.  He  was  shot  through 
twice,  one  wound  in  the  hip  keeping  him  on  crutches 
for  six  months.  He  passed  away  nearly  six  years 
ago. 

“The  line  of  veterans  is  growing  thinner  and 
thinner  as  they  go,  one  by  one,  down  the  Western 
trail.  But  their  memories  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
with  each  passing  year.  We  love  and  revere  them, 
and  will  ever  keep  green  in  memory’s  hall  their 
deeds  of  courage,  bravery,  and  valor.” 


IN  LIGHT  VEIN. 

BY  J.  A.  PAYNE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

General  (afterwards  Senator)  Cockrell,  of  Mis- 
souri, enjoyed  telling  this  story  as  illustrative  of 
the  ready  wit  of  his  men : 

It  was  midnight  at  New  Hope  Church,  where, 
behind  well-constructed  breastworks  composed  of 
fence  rails,  lengths  of  saplings,  and  upthrown 
earth,  rested  Johnston’s  army. 

Over  yonder,  protected  by  similar  defenses,  lay 
the  array  of  Sherman.  Just  what  started  it,  no 
one  seemed  to  know,  but  all  at  once  there  was  a 
burst  of  rifle  fire  along  Johnston’s  line,  which  was 
promptly  answered  by  Sherman’s  men.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  there  prevailed  all  the  ■ concomitants 
of  a pitched  battle,  only  neither  army  advanced. 
Everybody  was  shooting  but  Cockrell’s  men.  Up 
to  these  rode  an  irate  colonel  of  another  command. 
“What  troops  are  these?  Why  in  hell  aren’t  you 
shooting?”  he  demanded. 

A private  soldier  stepped  up  and,  saluting, 
said:  “Colonel,  these  are  Cockrell’s  men.  Our 
skirmishers  are  still  out,  and  we  Missourians  nev- 
er open  fire  until  our  skirmishers  are  called  in.” 
Just  then  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  abashed  colo- 
nel returned  to  his  own  command. 


The  Ku-Klux  Klan. — The  policy  of  the  Klan  all 
the  while  was  to  deter  men  from  wrongdoing.  It 
was  only  in  rare,  exceptional  cases  that  it  under- 
took to  punish. — J.  C.  Lester  and  D.  L.  Wilson. 
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Judge  John  J.  Chase,  of  Point 
Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  has  a copy  of  “Belle 
Boyd,  the  Confederate  Spy,”  for  sale, 
and  it  is  in  very  good  condition. 


I.  J.  Nichols,  of  Miami,  Ariz.,  would 
like  to  hear  of  or  from  any  surviving 
comrades  of  the  47th  Tennessee  In- 
fantry. He  was  born  at  Weatherford 
Station,  Gibson  County,  Tenn.,  and 
was  m;ustered  into  the  Confederate 
service  at  Trenton,  Tenn.,  in  1861. 
His  officers  were:  Colonels,  M.  R. 

Hill  and  Holmes;  captains,  Tom 

Cummings  and  Green  Holmes.  He  is 
eighty-eight  years  old  and  quite  ac- 
tive. Address  him  in  care  of  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  183, 
Miami,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lewey,  of  Rufe, 
Okla.,  is  trying  to  find  some  one  who 
knew  her  husband,  Joel  E.  Lewey,  in 
the  Confederate  army;  he  enlisted  in 
Walker  County,  Ala. — at  Jasper,  she 
thinks — and  served  under  Capts.  D. 
Whatley  and  J.  Wharton  (or  Horton). 
He  was  in  the  cavalry  service  part  of 
the  time,  but  was  later  transferred. 
Any  information  will  be  appreciated. 


Wanted. — Copies  of  the  Veteran 
for  November,  1920,  and  March,  1922, 
to  complete  a file.  Only  copies  in  good 
condition  wanted.  Address  the  Vet- 
eran. 


William  M.  Wilson,  301  North  Cal- 
houn Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been 
a subscriber  to  the  Veteran  for  many 
years  and  has  preserved  his  copies  all 
the  while.  These  he  would  like  to  con- 
tribute to  some  association  which  would 
appreciate  them. 


Appreciating  the  tribute  to  President 
Schaff  on  “Jefferson  Davis,  His  Life  and 
Personality,  ” W.  J Swink,  of  China 
Grove,  N.  C.,  has  been  placing  copies  of 
the  book  in  North  Carolina  schools,  and 
on  account  of  this  a contest  was  put  on 
by  the  schools  and  a five  dollar  prize 
given  by  the  best  story  of  President 
Davis  written  by  a pupil.  He  plans  to 
keep  this  up,  and  has  already  sent  a 
copy  to  a school  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
May  others  follow  his  example  of  trying 
to  get  our  Southern  leaders  known  by 
our  Southern  people. 


Words  of  Wisdom. — The  greatest 
thing  a human  soul  ever  does  in  this 
world  is  to  see  something.  Hundreds 
of  people  can  talk  for  one  who  thinks, 
but  thousands  can  think  for  one  who 
can  see.  To  see  clearly  is  poetry, 
prophecy,  and  religion  all  in  one. 


GETTING  ON. 

“He  always  was  a failure.  Never 
could  get  on  in  anything  till  lately.” 
“ Oh?  And  what’s  he  getting  on  in  now?” 
“Years.” 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  xo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

PRICE,  SLSO  EACH 


F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Go. 


THE  SIGNAL  LIGHTS. 

“It  was  well  you  stopped  when  the  red 
light  flashed,”  she  said  as  we  drove 
along, 

“For- an  officer  stood  on  the  corner 
there,  in  charge  of  the  traffic 
throng.” 

And  I smiled,  and  said  to  my  daughter 
fair  as  we  waited  on  the  spot, 

“ I always  stop  when  the  red  light  shows, 
be  an  officer  there  or  not.” 

Then  she  sat  in  thought  as  we  drove 
along,  and  suddenly  she  said: 

“ There  ought  to  be  lights  for  us  all 
through  life — the  amber,  the  green 
the  red. 

“What  a help  ’tould  be  if  a red  light 
flashed  when  danger  and  shame 
were  near, 

“And  we  all  might  wait  until  the  green 
li^ht  came  to  show  that  the  road 
was  clear.” 

“My  dear,”  said  I,  “we  have  tried  to 
light  life’s  road  for  your  feet  to 
fare, 

“And  we  pray  you’ll  stop  when  the  red 
light  glows,  though  none  of  us 
may  be  there. 

“We  have  tried  to  teach  you  the  signs 
of  wrong  and  the  way  to  a life 
serene, 

“So  stop  when  your  conscience  post 
shows  red,  and  go  when  it  flashes 
green.” — Edgar  A.  Guest. 


Soph:  “What  did  Paul  Revere  say  at 
the  end"of  his  ride?” 

Frosh:  “Whoa!” — Lehigh  Burr. 


THE  SIX  BEST  DOCTORS. 
The  six  best  doctors  anywhere — 

And  no  one  can  deny  it — 

Are  Doctors  Sunshine,  Water,  Air, 
Rest,  Exercise,  and  Diet. 

The  six  will  gladly  you  attend. 

If  only  you  are  willing; 

Your  mind  they’ll  clear,  your  ills 
they’ll  mend. 

And  charge  you  not  one  shilling. 

— Kansas  State  Health  Bulletin. 


Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Gevernment.  By  Jefferson 

Davis.  Two  volumes;  half  leather $12  00 

Service  Afloat.  By  Admiral  Semmes.  Cloth ; nice  copy 8 50 

The  Southern  Amaranth.  Poems  compiled  by  Miss  Sallie  A. 

Brock,  and  proceeds  from  sale  of  this  volume  used  to  gather 

up  the  Confederate  dead.  1869 6 00 

Hampton  and  His  Cavalry.  By  Edward  L.  Wells.  Rebound . . 5 00 

Cleburne  and  His  Command.  By  Capt.  Irving  A.  Buck 5 00 

Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  By  John  W. 

DuBose  5 00 

Reminiscences  of  a Mosby  Guerrilla.  By  John  W.  Munson.  . 3 50 

Boy  Soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Susan  W.  Hull 4 50 

Public  Life  and  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  James  M. 

Mason,  Confederate  Commissioner  to  England.  By  his 

daughter  3 50 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  John  J.  Craven 3 50 

Advance  and  Retreat.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Hood 2 50 

Early  Life  and  Letters  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  T.  J.  Arnold , 1 75 

The  South  in  American  Life  and  History.  By  Mrs.  Fanny  E. 

Selph  3 00 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  Compiled  and 

edited  by  his  son,  Capt.  R.  E.  Lee 3 25 

For  the  month  of  June  this  book  will  .be  sent  with  the  Vet- 
eran for  one  year  for  $4.00.  This  is  the  last  offer  at  this  rate. 
Renewals  must  be  in  advance. 


All  books  sent  postpaid.  Order  from 
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Mrs.  Susie  B.  Austin,  225  West 
Tyler  Street,  Mangum,  Okla.,  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  knew 
her  father,  John  Alexander  Simmons, 
as  a Confederate  soldier.  He  joined 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  war,  and  served  in 
the  cavalry.  He  was  born  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  lived  near  Guntown,  luka, 
or  Corinth,  and  evidently  was  with 
Mississippi  troops. 


Wanted. — The  autograph  album 
showing  signatures  of  Confederate 
officers  confined  on  Johnson’s  Island 
in  1864.  Anyone  having  this  book  for 
sale  will  please  address  the  Confed- 
erate Veteran. 


H.  St.  G.  T.  Carmichael,  of  Ky- 
rock,  Ky.,  is  trying  to  get  the  Con- 
federate record  of  Thornton  Freeman 
Anderson,  said  to  have  enlisted  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  must  have  served 
with  Tennessee  troops.  Soon  after 
the  war,  he  moved  to  Butler  County, 
Ky.,  and  practiced  medicine  there. 


Inquiry  comes  as  to  what  disposi- 
tion was  made  of  the  bodies  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  were  buried  in 
their  blankets  on  the  battle  field  of 
Chickamauga.  Mention  is  made  of 
Lieut.  R.  W.  Carter,  Captain  Hand- 
ley,  Lieutenant  Williams,  Private 
Matt  Hendricks,  and  others  who  were 
killed  on  Sunday  morning,  September 
20,  1863,  in  a charge  on  Snodgrass 
Hill,  all  members  of  the  19th  Louisi- 
ana Infantry,  VanDorn’s  Brigade, 
Polk’s  Corps.  Were  all  these  bodies 
moved  to  any  special  place  when  the 
battle  field  was  made  into  the  Park? 


Broken-Down  Patient:  “Have  I a 
chance  in  the  world  to  recover  my 
health.  Doctor?” 

Physician:  “Well,  I’d  say  that  if  you 
give  up  all  intoxicating  beverages,  stop 
smoking  so  many  cigarettes,  cut  out  the 
late  hours,  lay  off  the  bright  lights,  and 
try  eating  some  good  home-cooked 
foods,  I can  make  a new  woman  out  of 
you.” — College  Humor. 


HELP  TO  ENJOY  LIFE 

It  is  a help  to  a partially  deaf  person 
for  friends  before  beginning  speech  to 
attract  attention,  then  to  speak  distinct- 
ly rather  than  loudly.  The  hard  of  hear- 
ing should  be  addressed  slowly,  so  that 
there  is  time  for  each  syllable  to  reach 
the  ear  and  be  assimilated  with  the 
others  that  have  been  heard  and  cor- 
related with  the  circumstances. 

Shouting  is  jarring  on  the  sensibilities 
of  the  person  addressed,  who  is  always 
under  nervous  strain,  and  perception  of 
meaning  comes  in  many  obscure  ways, 
which  shouting  obscures.  Facial  expres- 
sion is 'one  way,  and  all  deafened  persons 
are,  more  or  less,  lip-readers.  For  this 
reason  also  it  is  helpful  if  the  speaker’s 
face  is  not  in  a shadow. 

Those  who  are  partially  deaf  should 
wear  an  instrument  if  it  will  help.  The 
instrument  not 'only  enlarges  the  life  of 
the  deafened  person,  but  it  makes  social 
contacts  easier  for  other  persons.  Those 
who  are  not  deaf,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  pay  no  more  attention  to  an  ear- 
phone than  to  a pair  of  spectacles. 


GIFTS  FOR  THE  MINISTER 
A popular  minister  was  preaching  a 
week-night  sermon  to  his  flock  for  the 
last  time  ere  leaving  for  a distant 
Church,  and  the  stewards  surprised  him 
by  marching  up  the  pulpit  stairs  with 
several  gifts  from  the  congregation.  To 
give  himself  time  to  collect  his  thoughts 
and  find  appropriate  words  of  thanks, 
the  preacher  said,  “Let  us  sing  a hymn,” 
and  opening  the  book  at  random,  he 
read  out  the  first  verse,  and  he  and  all 
his  hearers  dissolved  into  hearty  laugh- 
ter. This  was  the  verse: 

“What  shall  I render  to  my  God 
For  all  his  mercy’s  store 
I’ll  take  the  gifts  he  hath  bestowed. 
And  humbly  ask  for  more!” 


MacGregor:  “Are  you  the  mon  who 
cut  ma  hair  last  time?” 

Barber:  “I  don’t  think  so,  sir.  I’ve 
only  been  here  six  months.” — British 
Legion  Journal. 


Looking  Over  London. — “Well,” 
said  the  rural  visitor,  “if  that’s  Cleo- 
patra’s Needle,  I’d  like  to  see  some  of 
the  stockings  she  used  to  darn.” 


Ilf  1 I Confederate  stamps,  used,  also 
WiinTPn  unused.  GEORGE  HAKES, 
If  UlllUU  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THAT  “SUPERIOR”  ARMY. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  C.  C.  PINCKNEY,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

I feel  that  the  following  quotation  copied  from 
the  “Annual  Reports,  1861-65,  of  the  United 


States  Sanitary  Commission,”  may  be  of  interest 
to  readers  of  the  Veteran. 

It  is  an  extract  from  a published  statement  by 
Gen.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  United  States  Army,  dated 
Boston,  February  20,  1862,  and  I judge  was  is- 
sued in  the  form  of  a circular.  He  says : 

“Our  men  in  the  field  do  not  lack  food,  or  cloth- 
ing, or  money,  but  they  do  lack  noble  watch- 
words and  inspiriting  ideas,  such  as  are  worth 
fighting  and  dying  for. 

“The  Southern  soldier  has  what  at  least  serves 
him  as  such;  for  he  believes  that  he  fights  in  de- 
fense of  country,  home,  and  rights ; and  he  strikes 
vehemently,  and  with  a will. 

“Our  men,  alas!  have  no  such  ideas.  The  Un- 
ion is  to  most  of  them  an  abstraction,  and  not  an 
inspiring  watchword.  The  sad  truth  should  be 
known — that  our  army  has  no  conscious,  noble 
purpose;  and  our  soldiers  generally  have  not 
much  stomach  for  fight. 

“Look  at  the  opposing  armies  and  you  will  see 
two  striking  truths.  First,  the  Northen  men  are 
superior  in  numbers,  virtue,  intelligence,  bodily 
strength,  and  real  pluck;  and  yet  on  the  whole 
they  have  been  outgeneraled  and  badly  beaten. 
Second,  the  Northern  army  is  better  equipped, 
better  clad,  fed,  and  lodged ; and  is  in  a far  more 
comfortable  condition,  not  only  than  the  Southern 
army,  but  than  any  other  in  the  world ; and  yet,  if 
the  pay  were  stopped  in  both,  the  Northern  army 
would  probably  mutiny  at  once,  or  crumble  rapid- 
ly ; while  the  Southern  army  would  probably  hold 
together  for  a long  time,  in  some  shape,  if  their 
cause  seemed  to  demand  it. 

“The  animating  spirit  of  the  Southern  soldier 
is  rather  moral  than  pecuniary;  of  the  Northern 
soldier  it  is  rather  pecuniary  than  moral.” 
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THE  REUNION  IN  BILOXI. 

The  Mississippi  Coast  gave  a cordial  welcome 
to  the  remnant  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy 
in  their  annual  gathering,  June  3-6,  held  at  Biloxi, 
and  that  welcome  was  enhanced  by  cloudless  skies 
and  balmy  breezes  of  this  famous  section,  alike  a 
summer  and  winter  resort.  Seven  cities  spon- 
sored this  fortieth  annual  reunion  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  with  headquarters  at 
Biloxi,  made  gay  with  the  Confederate  colors  and 
beautiful  flowers  in  profusion.  The  hosts  of 
visitors  were  estimated  at  thirty  thousand,  just 
a small  part  of  which  were  the  veterans  of  the 
South’s  incomparable  armies  in  the  sixties,  whose 
ranks  are  so  rapidly  diminishing.  Yet,  though 
the  inroads  of  age  were  apparent,  some  of  the 
oldest  showed  a strength  and  activity  most  re- 
markable— remarkable  representatives  of  that  re- 
markable period  in  our  history.  A veteran  said 
to  be  one  hundred  and  four  was  among  the 
dancers,  and  others  of  ninety  and  more  were  in 
the  gay  throng;  those  in  eighty  are  now  the 
“Boys”  of  the  sixties,  for  even  the  youngest  of 
that  soldiery  have  now  passed  their  fourscore. 
And  all,  strong  or  feeble,  gathered  there  for  the 
time  to  which  they  look  forward  every  year — the 
time  of  their  renewed  association  as  comrades  of 
a great  cause,  whose  principles  are  yet  a dominat- 
ing note  with  them  and  all  others  who  believe  in 
the  rights  of  States  under  the  Constitution  bind- 
ing them  together. 

This  reunion,  beginning  on  June  3rd,  also  com- 
memorated the  birth  of  the  great  man  who  served 
the  Confederacy  as  its  only  President,  and  whose 
last  days  were  spent  there  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
his  adopted  State — Jefferson  Davis. 

* * 

The  opening  exercises  of  this  reunion  were  on 
the  evening  of  June  3rd,  presided  over  by  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  giving  welcome 
addresses  and  introducing  the  speakers  of  the 
evening.  A lengthy  program  was  carried  out, 
participated  in  by  the  leaders  of  the  four  Confed- 
erate organizations  and  other  notables.  In  his 
address,  Hon.  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  Governor  of 
Mississippi,  expressed  sentiments  which  met  the 
heart  response  of  the  audience.  No  lost  cause 
was  that  for  which  the  South  had  fought,  for, 
said  he: 

“A  cause  is  not  lost  that  proves  to  the  world 
the  dauntless  courage  of  those  who  represented 
the  ideas  underlying  that  cause,  and  who  ex- 


pressed a sublime  faith  in  principles  for  the  right 
that  have  never  been  dimmed.  A cause  is  not 
lost  that  leaves  a precious  heritage  of  heroism  and 
reveals  to  every  section,  the  true  spirit  of  its 
people. 

“A  cause  is  not  lost  that  proves  to  its  enemies 
upon  the  battle  field  that  even  when  outnumbered 
five  to  one  it  fights  steadily  on  until  utterly  ex- 
hausted, and  after  surrender  never  for  one  mo- 
ment bows  its  head,  but  stands  erect,  as  you  do 
to-day,  without  one  word  of  apology  for  the  faith 
that  is  still  yours. 

“Sixty-five  years  ago,  footsore  and  weary,  you 
laid  aside  your  musket  and  wended  your  way 
back  home.  Not  the  prosperous  home  you  had 
left.  Facing  you  was  a mass  of  ruins. 

“Sixty-five  years  is  only  a part  of  a moment 
in  history.  Look  around  you,  my  friends.  Do  not 
your  hearts  swell  with  pride?  Look  upon  our 
growing  cities,  our  expanding  commerce,  our  in- 
dustrial growth,  the  enterprise  of  our  people,  our 
admirable  public  school  system — do  not  these  en- 
courage us  to  believe  in  our  people?  Does  it  not 
prove  the  grit,  grip,  and  pluck  of  our  fathers? 
What  a debt  we  owe  to  them,  who,  with  our 
mothers,  have  made  a desert  waste  bloom  with 
a prosperity  that  presages  a golden  era  for  our 
Southland.” 

The  President  General,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  thrilled  the  audience  with  her  trib- 
ute to  their  soldierly  valor,  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  South,  their  bravery  in  meeting  the 
trials  of  reconstruction.  And  Rear  Admiral 
Thomas  Pickett  Magruder,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  his 
views  of  the  London  treaty,  expressed  his  senti- 
ments for  world  peace,  and  also  his  pride  in  being 
the  son  of  one  who  wore  the  gray. 

* * * 

The  formal  opening  of  the  convention,  U.  C.  V., 
was  on  Wednesday  morning,  Gen.  H.  K.  Butler, 
Commander  of  the  Mississippi  Division,  presiding 
over  the  preliminary  exercises,  a continuation  of 
welcome  addresses  and  responses,  with  introduc- 
tions of  the  notable  attendants  on  this  reunion. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  ex-Governor  Charles 
H.  Brough,  of  Arkansas,  gave  his  address  on 
“The  Glory  of  the  Old  South  and  the  Greatness 
of  the  New”  to  a large  and  attentive  audience 
gathered  under  the  “Big  Top.” 

The  Memorial  Service  of  the  three  organiza- 
tions was  first  on  the  program  of  Thursday  morn- 
ing in  tribute  to  those  who  had  passed  on  since 
the  last  reunion,  this  under  direction  of  the 
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C.  S.  M.  A.,  with  a special  memorial  address  by- 
Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed. 

* * * 

The  real  business  of  the  convention  was  con- 
ducted in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  a large  part 
of  the  time  being  taken  up  with  a discussion  of 
the  resolution  submitted  by  Comrade  S.  0. 
Moodie,  of  Texas,  indorsing  the  Southland  Memo- 
rial Association,  originated  by  him,  and  recom- 
mending the  assessment  of  a tax  by  each  South- 
ern State  on  all  taxable  property  for  the  financ- 
ing of  a great  memorial  university  in  honor  of 
the  women  of  the  South.  The  resolution  had  not 
been  indorsed  by  the  resolutions  committee,  but 
had  been  referred  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  for 
appointment  of  a committee  to  consider  it  and 
report  to  the  next  convention.  The  insistence 
of  the  author  of  the  resolution  gained  the  con- 
sideration by  the  convention,  the  Commander  in 
Chief  overruling  the  committee’s  report,  and  it 
was  voted  upon  at  once,  and  passed  by  a substan- 
tial majority.  Whether  those  voting  really  un- 
derstood the  proposition  remains  to  be  seen,  and 
what  they  do  about  it. 

Another  resolution  passed  limiting  the  power  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  acting  alone  for  the 
organization  in  such  matters  as  the  joint  reunion 
of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  which  has  been  so  much 
discussed  in  late  years,  and  any  such  proposals  or 
invitations  will  now  have  to  be  considered  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Commanders  of  the  three  De- 
partments. 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Sneed  gave  a resume  of  his  cor- 
respondence on  that  reunion  proposition — with  no 
apologies  for  the  position  he  had  taken. 

It  is  safe  to  say  there  will  never  be  a joint  re- 
union of  the  Blue  and  Gray  where  the  Stars  and 
Bars  has  not  equal  prominence  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year 
resulted  as  follows : 

Commander  in  Chief,  Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens, 
Coushatta,  La. 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  Gen. 
Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  Gen.  C.  A. 
DeSaussure,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Trans-Mississippi  Department,  Gen.  R.  D. 
Chapman,  Houston,  Tex. 

The  cordial  invitation  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  unanimously  accepted,  and  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  all  survivors  of  the  gray  army  are  now 


turned  toward  the  “Cradle  of  the  Confederacy” 
for  the  reunion  of  1931. 

* * * 

Among  the  notable  attendants  on  this  reunion 
were  several  members  of  the  family  of  President 
Davis.  Of  these  was  his  great-grandson,  Gerald 
Webb.,  Jr.,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  whose 
mother  was  the  elder  daughter  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Davis  Hayes.  Young  Webb  came  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  he  is  a student,  and 
made  a fine  impression  by  his  manly  bearing  and 
cordial  participation  in  the  reunion  exercises. 
Prominent  also  was  Miss  Nannie  Davis  Smith, 
grand  niece  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  Miss  Nan  Percy, 
the  great-grand  niece,  both  of  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
the  one  representing  the  flower  of  the  old  days 
of  the  South,  the  other  the  best  of  the  present 
charming  and  gracious  Southern  womanhood,  re- 
sponsive to  the  attention  paid  them  and  adding 
much  by  their  presence  to  this  occasion. 

Another  visitor  by  special  invitation  was  Theo- 
dore G.  Cazeau,  son  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  who  also  made  a fine 
impression  by  his  cordial  participation  in  the 
exercises  and  his  expressions  of  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Southern  veter- 
ans and  their  descendants.  He  spoke  before  each 
patriotic  body,  and  his  sentiments  were  of  cor- 
dial, brotherly  feeling. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  and 
S.  C.  V.  at  the  same  time  as  the  U.  C.  V.  adds  life 
and  color  to  these  occasions  in  addition  to  that 
furnished  by  the  sponsors,  maids  and  other  fair 
visitors  accompanying  the  veterans.  While  these 
young  people  make  the  reunion  more  enjoyable  to 
the  veterans  in  large  part,  they  also  absorb  much 
of  the  attention  that  should  go  to  the  veterans, 
and  especially  interfere  with  the  transportation 
facilities  of  the  time — for  youth  must  ride  and 
veterans  complain  that  they  failed  to  get  about 
satisfactorily.  Especially  was  this  seen  in  the 
parade,  largely  made  up  of  cars  filled  with  women, 
while  veterans  of  leading  divisions  had  to  be  on- 
lookers. This  must  not  be  the  case  in  Mont- 
gomery, for  this  is  the  veterans’  time  to  be  on 
parade,  and  every  one  attending  must  have  his 
place  in  a comfortable  car,  even  though  his  fair 
attendants  be  lacking.  The  time  is  short  for  him 
to  be  on  view  in  this  way,  and  Montgomery,  as 
the  “Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,”  should  put  him 
in  the  spotlight  on  the  day  of  days  to  him.  “Vet- 
erans first,”  should  be  the  dominating  thought  in 
all  reunion  plans. 
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Five  hundred  Boy  Scouts  were  said  to  be  at 
this  reunion,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  South, 
and  one  little  fellow  even  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  read  of  the  reunion  and  that  the 
Boy  Scouts  had  a part  in  it,  so  he  hitch-hiked  the 
1,500  miles  to  give  his  share.  These  boys  give  of 
their  best  in  service  every  year,  and  count  that 
they  are  well  paid  by  the  appreciation  of  the  vet- 
erans in  gray.  They  meet  the  trains  and  con- 
duct the  veterans  and  other  visitors  to  camp  and 
hotel,  watching  over  their  feeble  charges  with 
careful  solicitude,  and  listen  with  eager  ears  to 
the  stories  told  of  the  days  of  war.  Fine  boys 
they  are  and  fine  men  they  promise  to  be  with  this 
training  of  thought  for  others.  May  their  num- 
bers increase  from  year  to  year,  and  never  a boy 
of  the  South  miss  this  training ! 

^ Hi  ^ 

The  United  States  Government  sent  one  of  the 
great  warships  to  Biloxi  in  honor  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  also  showed  its  in- 
terest in  furnishing  the  camp  equipment  and  in 
sending  the  Marine  Band  to  play  for  the  boys  in 
gray.  All  of  this  on  the  part  of  our  government 
was  especially  appreciated  and  acknowledged  by 
a resolution  of  thanks,  and  the  request  that  the 
Band  be  sent  to  all  the  reunions  hereafter. 

The  leader  of  the  Marine  Band,  Capt.  Taylor 
Branson,  was  presented  by  the  reunion  manage- 
ment with  a handsome  loving  cup  as  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  part  which  this  band  contributed  to 
the  success  of  this  occasion.  In  response.  Captain 
Branson  expressed  the  pleasure  of  the  members 
in  being  there  with  the  boys  in  gray,  that  they 
always  looked  forward  to  it  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion, and  he  hoped  they  could  always  attend  these 
annual  reunions. 

There  were  many  other  bands  adding  to  the 
cheer  of  the  reunion,  and  some  fifteen  took  part 
in  the  parade.  Of  those  coming  from  a distance 
were  the  Birmingham  Police  Band,  made  up  of 
that  city’s  “Best”;  the  West  Point  and  Atlanta 
Railroad  Band,  led  by  the  lady  drum  major;  the 
Boy’s  Band,  of  Bearden,  Ark.;  New  Augusta 
Band,  Clarksville,  Ark.;  Ouachita  College  Band, 
Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  and  others  came  from  adjoin- 
ing coast  cities,  and  Biloxi’s  “own”  gave  its  share 
of  good  music. 

* * H= 

The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  of  Missis- 
sippi builded  far  better  than  they  realized  in  be- 
coming the  owners  of  Beauvoir,  the  historic  old 
home  of  President  Davis,  which  they  loaned  to 


the  State  for  the  Confederate  Home  of  Missis- 
sippi. When  it  is  no  longer  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  plan  is  to  make  it  a Southern  shrine  and 
to  gather  there  a library  of  literature  on  the  South 
and  the  Confederacy.  A resolution  embodying 
this  plan  was  introduced  by  Nathan  B.  Forrest, 
grandson  of  the  great  cavalry  leader,  and  met 
with  general  approval.  This  means,  of  course, 
the  erection  of  a fireproof  building  to  house  such 
a valuable  collection,  for  which  a large  sum  will 
have  to  be  raised  by  the  Sons,  and  other  Confed- 
erate organizations  will  be  interested  in  forward- 
ing the  plans  for  the  preservation  of  this  historic 
old  place.  The  Beauvoir  Mansion  will  be  restored 
and  refurnished  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  dis- 
tinguished owner. 

OUR  HISTORY  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 

BY  ARTHUR  H.  JENNINGS,  PAST  HISTORIAN  IN 
CHIEF,  S.  C.  V. 

After  all.  President  Coolidge’s  first  installment 
of  our  history  to  set  off  Borglum’s  group  on  a 
Western  mountainside  did  not  please  the  sculp- 
tor, and  he  wrote  the  history  himself  which  is  to 
be  chiseled  in  stone  and  go  down  the  ages ! Who 
can  say  that  it  was  at  least  not  as  good  as  the  ex- 
President’s? 

At  Gettysburg,  on  May  30,  President  Hoover 
exhibited  to  a marked  degree  that  strange-  ig- 
norance or  that  determined  avoidance  of  the 
truth  of  history  which  we  see  when  a speaker 
has  to  place  Abraham  Lincoln  in  that  niche  which 
has  been  fashioned  for  him  by  what  Mr.  Mencken 
calls  “prostitute  historians,”  and  which  has  now 
been  accepted  by  the  North,  by  the  world,  and 
even  by  the  larger  part  of  the  South,  which  is 
both  servile  and  ignorant,  and  yet  is  a niche 
which  shames  truth  and  degrades  history! 

He  stated,  in  effect,  that  all  the  blood  and  hor- 
ror and  tears  of  the  “Civil”  War  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  people  been  possessed  of  the  hu- 
man kindness  and  tolerance  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  could  scarcely  have  been  fashioned  a state- 
ment which  would  have  done  more  violence  to 
truth.  The  veriest  tyro  in  history  research  must 
know  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a part  of,  and 
largely  cooperated  with,  that  group  which 
thought  that  “a  little  blood  letting  will  be  good 
for  this  nation.”  Every  one  not  an  ignoramus 
in  Southern  history  must  know  that  Lincoln  op- 
posed sending  delegates  to  that  compromise  or 
peace  convention  which  might,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, have  devised  some  means  for  avoidance  of 
the  holocaust.  Every  one  not  determined  to 
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make  a point  at  expense  of  truth  must  know  that 
Lincoln,  secretly,  determinedly,  and  almost 
alone,  sent  that  fleet  of  reenforcements  and  sup- 
plies to  Fort  Sumter,  and  thus,  as  five  of  his 
cabinet  had  told  him,  brought  on  the  war  inevit- 
ably. 

Lincoln  did  much  to  inaugurate  war,  and  there 
is  no  word  of  history  which  sets  forth  the  fact 
that  he  did  any  act  or  uttered  any  word  which 
would  have  avoided  war,  and  yet,  in  a speech 
which  was  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  at  Gettysburg,  makes  the  statement, 
totally  devoid  of  accuracy,  that  we  might  have 
avoided  war  had  we  been  possessed  of  the  human 
kindness  and  tolerance  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
man  who  more  than  any  other,  or  any  group  of 
others,  is  responsible,  as  worthy  historians  now 
set  forth,  for  the  inauguration  of  four  years  of 
horror  in  this  country. 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  the  Yankees  do  not 
get  weary  themselves  of  this  incessant  round  of 
prevarication,  or  are  they  so  steeped  in  this  false 
history  that  they  cannot  see  the  truth.  We  know 
of  many  instances,  which  have  come  directly  to 
our  knowledge,  where  they  refuse  the  truth  when 
it  is  demonstrated  to  them.  But  are  all  of  them 
that  way?  Or  is  it  just  a part  of  the  price,  this 
living  lie,  which  we,  as  a conquered  people  here 
in  the  South,  must  pay  in  order  to  establish  the 
truth  of  that  time-old  statement  which  sets  forth 
that  a conquered  people  must  have  their  history 
written  by  their  conquerors,  as  has  bjeen  done 
since  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  submit,  gracefully 
or  otherwise,  to  the  inevitable  sequence  of  this, 
that  our  history  shall  be  nothing  but  manufac- 
tured lies? 


MAJ.  PAT  HENRY  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

“Friend  after  friend  departs.” 

The  Veteran  joins  with  the  many  who  mourn 
the  passing  of  that  true  Southerner,  Maj.  Pat 
Henry,  of  Brandon,  Miss.,  whose  death  occurred 
on  Sunday,  May  18,  and  a colorful  career  and 
a life  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  native  State. 
In  his  annual  letters  she  would  express  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  “dear  Veteran”  and  reiterate 
his  continued  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples for  which  he  had  fought  in  the  sixties.  Truly, 
he  belonged  to  a day  and  generation  which  is 
rapidly  vanishing  from  the  stage  of  human  action, 
and  of  him  it  can  well  be  said  that  “he  bore  with- 
out reproach  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.” 
In  the  town  which  he  had  served  for  more  than 
a score  of  years  as  mayor.  Major  Henry,  soldier 


and  statesman,  was  laid  to  rest.  State  officials 
joined  the  many  friends  and  relatives  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  beloved  Mississippian,  and  seven 
Confederate  comrades  were  his  escort  to  the 
grave,  where  the  military  salute  was  given  by  a 
squad  from  the  local  American  Legion  Post,  and 
their  bugler  sounded  Taps. 

Major  Henry  had  served  his  State  as  soldier. 
Congressman,  State  legislator,  and  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  1890,  which 
adopted  the  governing  code  of  Mississippi.  He 
was  a native  of  Madison  County,  born  on  a plan- 
tation near  Cynthia,  February  12,  1843,  and  was 
thus  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  His  early  life  was 
that  of  the  plantation  gentry.  He  attended  the 
common  schools,  later  going  to  Mississippi  Col- 
lege, to  Madison  College,  near  Sharon,  in  his  home 
county,  and  then  he  entered  the  old  Military  Col- 
lege at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  became  a 
leader  through  his  proficiency  in  military  maneu- 
vers. In  1858,  he  located  at  Brandon,  which  had 
been  his  home  through  the  more  than  threescore 
years  since,  and  where  his  heart  interests  were 
centered.  When  war  came  on  in  1861,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  enlist  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  first  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Sixth 
Mississippi  Infantry,  served  through  the  war, 
surrendering  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  with  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  14th  Mississippi  Regiment.  He 
had  many  opportunities  for  staff  appointments, 
but  always  remained  loyal  to  his  command. 

Just  after  the  war.  Major  Henry  worked  for 
eight  years  on  farms  in  Hinds  and  Rankin  Coun- 
ties, studying  law  at  night,  and  after  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1873,  he  entered  upon  prac- 
tice in  Brandon.  He  became  one  of  the  political 
leaders  in  that  stormy  period  of  Mississippi  his- 
tory, served  his  county  as  representative  in  the 
State  legislature,  as  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  for  a while  as  Assistant  United 
States  District  Attorney ; was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1896,  and  served  two  terms  with  unusual  dis- 
tinction, then  retired  to  his  home  in  Brandon, 
which  city  he  served  as  mayor  for  many  years. 
Returning  to  political  life  in  1903,  he  served  as 
State  Senator  in  the  1904-08  sessions,  since 
when  his  life  had  been  quietly  spent  at  Brandon, 
ever  interested  in  civic  affairs  and  the  welfare  of 
his  community  and  State. 

Major  Henry  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss 
Margie  Cocke,  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Cocke, 
of  Brandon,  and  is  survived  by  a daughter  and 
three  sons. 
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NEW  HOPE  CHURCH. 

BY  BISCOE  HINDMAN,  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Wharton  Stewart  Jones,  nephew  of  the  il- 
lustrious Gen.  Alexander  P.  Stewart,  shows  in  the 
June  Veteran  that  the  battle  of  New  Hope 
Church,  Ga.,  was  gallantly  won  by  General  Stew- 
art. I made  the  mistake  in  the  .March  Veteran 
of  assuming  that  New  Hope  Church  was  a vil- 
lage, and  that  several  battles  were  fought  there 
instead  of  one.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  settles 
that  point  in  his  article  in  Vol.  4 of  “Battles  and 
Leaders,”  where  he  corrected  General  Sherman 
by  saying  “there  was  no  town.”  The  Army  of 
Tennessee,  commanded  by  General  Johnston,  con- 
sisted of  Hood’s  Corps,  with  the  divisions  of 
Hindman,  Stewart  and  Stevenson;  Hardee’s 
Corps,  with  the  divisions  of  Cheatham,  Cleburne, 
Walker,  and  Bate;  Polk’s  Corps,  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Army  of  Mississippi;  and  the  Cav- 
alry Corps  of  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler.  It  was  opposed 
by  the  Army  of  the  Tlumberland,  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  all  com- 
manded by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  and  having  at 
least  double  the  strength  of  the  Confederate 
army  in  men,  arms,  and  ammunition.  In  Strait’s 
list  of  battles,  compiled  from  official  records  for 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions  at  Washington,  the  dates 
given  for  the  “battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  Pump- 
kin Vine  Creek,  and  Pickett’s  Mill”  are  May  25  to 
June  5,  1864.  This  is  somewhat  confusing,  as 
heavy  fighting  was  done  at  all  of  those  points, 
separated  by  substantial  distances.  On  May  25, 
General  Johnston  placed  his  whole  army  in  battle 
formation  to  meet  the  advances  of  the  enemy,  and 
from  that  time  until  he  withdrew  his  army  on 
June  5 toward  Kenesaw  Mountain,  the  whole 
army  was  engaged  more  or  less  actively  in  the 
fighting  on  the  “Dallas  line,”  or  what  is  some- 
times called  the  “Pumpkin  Vine”  or  “New  Hope 
line.”  The  Confederate  Military  History,  Vol. 
6,  page  311,  says:  “The  heavy  engagements  at 
New  Hope  Church,  Pickett’s  Mill  and  Dallas,  were 
only  a part  of  the  fighting  on  this  line.  The 
daily  skirmishing  all  along  the  front  of  the 
armies  swelled  the  list  of  casualties  in  this  ten 
days’  fight.  On  the  skirmish  line  every  regi- 
ment in  the  army  was  represented,  and  many 
unrecorded  deeds  of  daring  were  performed.” 
General  Hindman  and  General  Cleburne  were 
conspicuous  in  battle  on  May  27,  when  they 
decisively  defeated  Gen.  Oliver  0.  Howard  at 
Pickett’s  Mill  in  a hard  battle,  in  which  both 


sides  suffered  heavy  losses.  In  Vol.  38,  Series 
1,  U.  S.  War  Records,  page  324,  is  the  following 
from  General  Howard: 

“Headquarters  4th  Army  Corps, 

May  27,  1864,  4:35  P.M. 

“Major-Gen.  Thomas,  Commanding  Department: 

“General:  I am  on  the  ridge  beyond  the  field 
that  we  were  looking  at  this  morning.  No  per- 
son can  appreciate  the  difficulty  in  moving  over 
this  ground,  unless  he  can  see  it.  I am  on  the 
east  side  of  the  creek  on  which  Pickett’s  Mill  is, 
facing  south,  and  am  now  turning  the  enemy’s 
right  flank,  I think.  A prisoner  reports  two  di- 
visions in  front  of  us,  Cleburne’s  and  Hind- 
man’s. 

Very  respectfully,  0.  0.  Howard, 

Major-General.” 

Again,  quoting  General  Howard,  Vol.  4,  pp. 
307,  308,  Battles  and  Leaders:  “It  would  only 
weary  the  nation’s  patience  to  follow  up  the  strug- 
gle step  by  step  from  New  Hope  Church  to  the 
Chattahoochee.  Still  these  were  the  hardest  times 
which  the  army  experienced.  First,  I was  sent 
with  two  divisions  to  attempt  to  strike  John- 
ston’s right.  I marched  thither  Wood’s  Division, 
supported  by  R.  W.  Johnson’s,  and  connected 
with  the  army  by  Cox  on  my  right.  At  Pickett’s 
Mill,  believing  I had  reached  the  extreme  of  the 
Confederate  line,  at  6 P.M.  of  the  27  (May, 
1864),  I ordered  the  assault.  Wood  encountered 
just  such  obstructions  as  Hooker  had  found  at 
New.  Hope  Church,  and  was  similarly  repulsed, 
suffering  much  loss.  R.  W.  Johnston’s  Division 
was  hindered  by  a side  thrust  from  the  hostile 
cavalry,  so  that  we  did  not  get  the  full  benefit  of 
his  forward  push.  We  believed  that  otherwise  we 
should  have  lodged  at  least  a brigade  beyond 
Hindman’s  Confederate  Division.  But  we  did 
what  was  most  important ; we  worked  our  men  all 
that  weary  night  in  fortifying.  The  Confederate 
commander  was  ready  at  daylight  to  take  the  of- 
fensive against  us  at  Pickett’s  Mill,  but  he  did  not 
do  so,  because  he  found  our  position  and  works  too 
strong  to  warrant  the  attempt.  Gen.  R.  W.  John- 
son had  been  wounded.  Captain  Stinson,  of  my 
staff,  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  a large 
number  lay  there,  on  a side  slope  by  a faint  camp 
fire,  with  broken  limbs  or  disfigured  faces.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  General  Howard  was  hard 
pressed,  and  that,  instead  of  turning  the  “ene- 
my’s right”  as  he  “thought,”  he  was  forced  to 
save  himself  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  Hind- 
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man  and  Cleburne,  by  working  his  men  “all  that 
weary  night  in  fortifying.”  Much  time  and  in- 
tensive study  are  essential  when  one  undertakes 
to  get  at  all  the  facts  in  a tangled  military  cam- 
paign such  as  that  on  the  “Dallas  line.”  Even 
commanding  generals  themselves  are  often  at 
wide  variance  in  their  statements.  Mr.  Wharton 
Stewart  Jones  has  done  me  a real  favor  by  call- 
ing my  attention  to  the  handsome  victory  of  his 
gallant  uncle  at  New  Hope  Church  on  May  25, 
and  I thank  him  for  doing  so.  I now  desire  to 
make  a few  changes  and  omissions  in  my  article 
in  the  March  Veteran  : For  that  part  from  the 
fifth  to  the  thirty-eighth  line,  both  inclusive,  first 
column,  page  102,  the  following  is  substituted: 

“After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  General 
Hindman  and  his  division  were  engaged  in  nu- 
merous battles  in  Georgia,  in  the  Army  of  Ten- 
nessee, commanded  by  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston. On  May  14,  1864,  he  fought  and  won  a bat- 
tle at  Resaca ; on  May  27  he  and  General  Cleburne 
defeated  Gen.  Oliver  0.  Howard  in  a bloody  battle 
at  Pickett’s  Mill,  near  New  Hope  Church ; and  on 
June  27,  a brilliant  charge  by  him  and  Gen- 
eral Stevenson  drove  back  the  Federal  line  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
Sherman’s  defeat  and  loss  of  3,000  men  killed, 
including  Generals  McCook  and  Harker.  In  that 
charge  he  was  severely  wounded  and  his  sight 
was  impaired  for  many  months.  The  ‘History 
of  Arkansas’  by  the  Hon.  Fayette  Hempstead  is 
partially  quoted  as  follows:  ‘This  Second  Regi- 
ment (Hindman’s  Legion),  commanded  by  Col. 
Thomas  C.  Hindman,  was  in  nearly  all  the  battles 
of  Johnston’s  campaign  in  Georgia  opposing  Sher- 
man.’ Colonel  Hindman,  its  original  colonel,  be- 
came first  a brigadier  general  (September  28, 

1861)  and  then  a major  general  (April  18, 

1862) .” 

The  original  colonel  of  the  First  Arkansas 
Regiment  was  the  gallant  Pat  Cleburne,  who  be- 
came first  a brigadier  (September  28,  1861)  and 
then  a major  general  (April  18,  1862.”) 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

In  searching  for  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War, 
my  reading  led  to  many  publications,  the  latest 
being,  “The  Old  Free  State,”  by  Landon  C.  Bell. 
His  stanch  opinions,  supported  by  many  quota- 
tions, may  account  for  the  increasing  adoption 
of  the  term,  “The  War  between  the  States.” 

Dr.  Bell  writes : “Secession  was  everywhere  ad- 
mitted, from  the  foundation  of  the  Union  up  to 


the  eve  of  the  Civil  War;  and  the  position  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  more  clearly  stated  than  by 
Benjamin  J.  Williams,  a distinguished  writer  of 
Massachusetts.  After  pointing  out  that  when  the 
thirteen  colonies  threw  oif  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain  they  became  independent  States, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  that  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  provided  that  ‘each  State  re- 
tains its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,’ 
he  says:  ‘The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  immediately  followed,  was  first  adopted  by 
the  States  in  convention,  each  State  acting  for  it- 
self, in  its  sovereign  and  independent  capacity, 
through  a convention  of  its  people.  And  it  was 
by  this  ratification  that  the  Constitution  was  es- 
tablished (to  use  its  own  words)  ‘between  the 
States  ratifying  the  same.’  It  is  then  a compact 
between  the  States  as  sovereigns,  and  the  Union 
created  by  it  is  a federal  partnership  of  States, 
the  Federal  government  being  their  common 
agent  for  the  transaction  of  the  federal  business 
within  the  limits  of  the  delegated  powers.” 

On  page  552,  it  is  stated  that  Ben  Wade,  of 
Ohio,  in  1855,  said  in  the  United  States  Senate: 
“Who  is  the  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by 
the  enactment  of  a law?  Who  is  the  final  arbiter, 
the  general  government  or  the  States  in  their 
sovereignty?  Why,  sir,  to  yield  that  point  is  to 
yield  up  all  the  rights  of  the  States  to  protect 
their  own  citizens,  and  to  consolidate  this  govern- 
ment into  a miserable  despotism.” 

[A  letter  published  in  the  Boston  Transcript 
of  February  13,  1930.] 


WHAT  MAKES  A NATION  GREAT? 
Not  seried  ranks  with  flags  unfurled. 

Not  armored  ships  that  gird  the  world, 
Not  hoarded  wealth,  nor  busy  mills. 

Not  cattle  on  a thousand  hills, 

Not  sages  wise,  nor  schools,  nor  laws. 

Not  boasted  deeds  in  freedom’s  cause. 

All  these  may  be,  and  yet  the  state 
In  the  the  eyes  of  God  is  far  from  great. 

The  land  is  great  which  knows  the  Lord, 
Whose  sons  are  guided  by  his  word; 
Where  justice  rules  ’twixt  man  and  man. 
Where  love  controls  in  act  and  plan. 
Where,  breathing  in  his  native  air. 

Each  soul  finds  joy  and  praise  and  prayer. 
Thus  may  our  country,  good  and  great. 

Be  God’s  delight,  man’s  best  estate. 

— Alexander  Blackburn. 
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ODE  TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD. 

BY  ROBERT  WOODWARD  BARNWELL,  SR. 

Time,  who  remembers  Leonidas, 

Hero  of  heroes  and  of  Grecian  liberties  the  sen- 
tinel. 

Who  shouts  his  deed  to  all  the  winds  that  pass 

Down  all  the  ages — Time,  sleeping  not,  remembers 
you  as  well. 

All  the  to-morows  that  hasten  on  will  take  you 
for  example 

To  eager  learners.  Never  shall  even  your  dust 
forgotten  be. 

Your  sacred  dust  shall  consecrate  our  soil.  And 
ample 

The  reverence  at  most  sacred  shrines ; where  free 

And  stalwart  sons  shall  dedicate  themselves  as 
gallant  knights 

To  wear  your  colors  and  to  bear  your  shields — 
Aye,  and  vow 

Your  every  sentiment  of  honor  and  your  love  of 
rights. 

That  future  fame  may  shine  as  brightly  then  as 
now. 

If  time  shall  pause  for  parley,  ’twill  surely  be  to 
call 

Your  spirits  from  their  graves.  Ye  are  the  ones 
forgotten  never. 

When  dauntless  men  are  sought  for  freedom’s 
fight,  and  all 

The  invading  hosts  beat  their  wild  drums,  shout- 
ing as  ever 

The  tyrant’s  plea,  the  sons  in  whom  ye  live,  they, 
they  shall  man  the  walls ; 

And  men  shall  see  yourselves  in  them  daring 
what’er  befalls. 

0,  tell  us  not  of  “standing  starved  and  debonair!’’ 

Heroes,  we  view  you  charging  and  driving  the 
steely  bayonets  home. 

Your  eyes  aflame  with  the  battle  fire,  rushing  ex- 
ultant where 

The  foe  awaits;  we  hear  you  shrilling  your  cries 
of  joy  to  the  dome 

Of  the  heavens.  And  we  see  you  stand  tense  and 
scowling  on  the  plain 

Of  Manassas,  or  the  slopes  of  Kenesaw,  and  on 
Wagner’s  ramparts  plowed 

By  the  monster  shells.  And,  0 ! we  see  you  with 
Hampton,  each  one  fain 

To  be  first  where  his  falchion  is  falling  so  fast  on 
the  heads  low  bowed 

O’er  their  steeds  fast  flying  in  revel  of  rout.  And 
we  see  you  hauling  your  guns 

To  answer  the  hail  of  the  enemy’s  ball,  and  lo! 
you  are  charging  I charging  I 


With  cannon  o’er  Gettysburg  fields,  and  ’tis  you 
that  now  stuns 

The  enemy’s  ranks.*  But  who  could  tell  all ? And 
why  keep  enlarging 

The  field  of  our  vision?  0,  must  we  not  come  at 
last  to  the  sorrow. 

Ineffable  sorrow,  when  down  on  the  sod  is  the 
trickle  of  blood — the  crimson  blood 

Of  your  wounds?  Let  us  shut  out  the  dying,  and 
let  us  not  borrow 

A thought  of  the  faint  voice  plaintively  sighing, 
commending  the  soul  to  God : 

Bidding  farewell  to  the  land  that  you  loved,  and 
commending  your  soul  to  your  God. 

Time  gives  us  memories,  and  vivid  they  flash 
through  a darkness  of  night. 

And  down  from  the  starry  dome  trooping  they 
come — oft  with  a burden  of  song. 

That  of  the  great  Confederate  dead  is  the  simple 
message — Right. 

Not  right  results,  but  deeds — results  are  often 
wrong. 

The  record  of  your  deeds — that  is  your  challenge 
to  the  world. 

That  flag  to  breeze  or  storni  was  given  where 
Sumter  rules  the  wave. 

And  that  proud  flag  floats  day  and  night,  and 
never  has  been  furled. 

Right  deeds ! Bright  deeds  I Deeds  that  bear  the 
light,  and  dare  to  brave 

The  critic’s  scalpel.  0 ye  historians!  Take  our 
Davis  and  our  Lee, 

And  tell  us  where  the  heart  failed  in  its  purity, 
or  in  its  dauntless  stand 

Against  the  wrong ! Purity ! Bravery ! Honor ! 
Old  Time  ne’er  hoped  to  see 

A banner  of  stainless  honor  until  yours  floated 
above  our  land. 

Old  Time  shall  take  the  stars  to  write  your  record, 
and  the  burning  sun 

To  blazon  it.  And  when  your  sons  shall  gather 
mourning,  and  bring 

Their  myrtle  and  bay,  ye  shall  learn  of  it — our 
pride  in  your  deeds,  done, 

God’s  own  sweet  angels  shall  proclaim,  and  with 
us  ye  shall  sing: 

God  knoweth  best,  and  giveth  us  rest; 

But  if  task  we  ask. 

Be  to  the  fight. 

For  truth  and  for  right — 

For  God’s  own  truth 
And  right. 

*An  incident  mentioned  by  Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

[Address  delivered  at  the  Memorial  Day  exer- 
cises at  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  May  10,  1930,  by  Col. 
W.  Jasper  Talbert,  a Confederate  veteran  and 
former  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  of  South  Carolina.] 

Ladies,  Fellow  Countrymen,  and,  may  I say, 
Fellow  Soldiers?  ...  In  accepting  the  summons 
to  speak  to  you  here,  I hoped  that  in  my  humble 
way  I might  add  some  interest  to  the  day’s  pro- 
ceedings. So  I am  here,  and  while  I may  not  be 
so  eloquent  as  some  others,  I bring  to  you  a heart 
beating  as  true  to  the  Southern  Cross  as  ever  beat 
in  the  breast  of  living  man.  If  I have  more  re- 
spect for  any  one  individual  than  all  others,  it  is 
for  an  old  Confederate  soldier ; and  I deem  it  the 
proudest  thought  of  my  life  that  as  a beardless 
boy  I bared  my  bosom  to  the  storm  of  bullets  in 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  under  Generals 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  in  defense 
of  my  country;  and  I want  to  say  to  you,  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  Confederate  veterans,  that 
you  should  deem  it  a grander  honor  to  be  the 
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A native  of  South  Carolina,  Col.  W.  Jasper  Talbert  has  been  a repre- 
sentative citizen  throughout  his  long  and  busy  life.  As  a boy  of  sixteen, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  his  bravery  won  him  promotion 
from  the  ranks.  After  the  war,  he  turned  to  farming  and  made  a suc- 
cess of  it.  It  was  as  the  farmers’  champion  that  he  entered  politics,  and 
in  the  State  legislature,  both  as  Representative  and  Senator,  he  became  a 
real  power  in  the  State.  Following  that,  he  served  for  a decade  as 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  still  maintains  a keen  interest  in  public 
affairs,  though  living  in  retirement  near  McCormick,  S.  C. 


descendant  of  one  of  the  humblest  heroes  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  than  to  trace  your 
lineage  back  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  proudest 
captain  that  ever  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph 
through  the  Appian  Way,  shouting  the  hosannas 
of  Caesar. 

This  is  no  ordinary  occasion,  when  it  is  known 
that  it  is  a day  set  apart  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  and  sacrifices  of  the  Confederate  soldier 
and  to  place  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  the  de- 
parted heroes.  It  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary 
one;  and  many  memories  of  the  sixties  come 
trooping  back  to  us  of  the  heroism  and  suffering 
of  the  Southern  people.  When  Pericles  delivered 
that  grand  funeral  oration  over  the  Athenians 
who  fought  and  died  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  he  dwelt  mainly  upon  the 
institutions  of  Athens,  civil  and  military,  and 
endeavored  to  show  to  the  future  generations 
that,  while  the  sacrifice  was  great,  the  cause  for 
which  they  fought  and  died  was  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice  made.  Thus  it  is  with  the  great  provo- 
cation impelling  the  Southern  people  to  go  to  war 
in  defense  of  their  homes.  The  cause  for  which 
they  fought  and  died  was  worthy  of  the  sacrifice 
made.  Well  do  I remember  when  war  was  forced 
upon  us,  when  the  best  and  bravest  men  that 
ever  lived  volunteered  and  left  to  defend  their 
homes  and  firesides.  For  what?  Was  it  con- 
quest? No.  Was  it  that  they  wanted  to  bathe 
their  heads  in  their  brothers’  blood?  No.  Was 
it  for  more  territory?  No.  It  was  for  a single 
word,  that  word  that  led  downtrodden  Israel 
through  the  bowels  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  word 
that  sanctified  the  blood  upon  Brutus’s  blade 
after  he  had  been  lifted  from  obscurity  and  placed 
in  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  state — not 
that  he  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  he  loved  Rome 
more.  What  was  it  that  rendered  Marathon, 
Salamis,  and  Thermopylae  immortal  ideals?  That 
word  was  liberty.  And  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought  is  not  lost  and  can  never  be  lost,  because 
it  is  the  everlasting  cause  of  liberty.  In  the  face 
of  the  facts,  it  is  but  natural  for  those  of  us  who 
still  survive  to  meet  together  to  commemorate 
their  noble  deeds,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  the  stars  twinkle  in  the  heavens,  the 
rivers  continue  to  flow  into  the  sea,  and  the  dew- 
drops  to  fall  upon  their  graves.  Ah,  but  some 
will  say,  this  is  only  a sentimentality  expressed. 

Then  I accept  the  issue  as  made,  for  sentiment 
is  but  principle  refined.  From  the  day  that  Jo- 
seph carried  the  embalmed  body  of  his  father 
back  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  to  bury  it  in  a grave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  sentiment  has  ruled  the 
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world.  What  was  it  that  led  that  devoted  woman 
to  break  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment  and  anoint 
the  head  and  feet  of  her  Lord?  And  when  it  was 
suggested  that  the  ointment  might  be  sold  and 
given  to  the  poor,  her  Lord  said:  “She  has  done 
what  she  could;  anointed  me  for  my  burial.” 
And  whenever  in  all  languages  and  in  all  countries 
his  gospel  shall  be  preached,  it  shall  be  told  as  a 
memorial  of  her.  What  was  it  that  led  Joseph, 
the  honorable  counselor,  to  go  to  Pilate  and  beg 
his  body  and  wrap  it  in  fine  linen  and  lay  it  in 
• his  own  tomb  where  no  one  had  ever  lain  ? What 
is  it  that  clusters  your  fondest  memories  around 
the  place  of  your  birth?  What  is  love  of  home 
but  sentiment?  Yes,  sentiment  binds  us  to  the 
living  and  moves  us  to  give  decent  burial  to  the 
dead,  to  scatter  flowers  upon  the  graves  and 
mark  them  with  monuments  as  lasting  as  marble 
and  as  enduring  as  brass.  Sentiment  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  government.  Banish  for- 
ever from  amongst  us  the  spirit  that  despises 
sentiment.  Such  a spirit  would  despoil  our 
homes,  subvert  the  foundation  of  society  and 
government,  and  blight  our  civilization. 

Hence,  we  should  cherish  those  sentiments  that 
have  brought  us  together  to-day.  They  point  us 
to  all  most  dear  in  the  past,  inspire  us  with  cour- 
age for  the  present,  and  with  hope  for  the  future ; 
and  while  we  must  not  forget  the  practicalities  of 
life,  we  must  cherish,  honor,  and  protect  the  no- 
ble sentiment  animating  our  very  souls  to-day, 
for  upon  this  depends  the  virtue  of  our  women, 
the  manhood  of  our  men,  and  all  that  is  worth 
living  or  dying  for. 

In  Rudyard  Kipling’s  poetic  masterpiece,  each 
stanza  ends  with  the  refrain,  “Lest  we  forget. 
Lest  we  forget.”  This  admonition  can  apply  to 
us  to-day.  We  should  never  become  so  selfish  in 
our  pursuit  for  gain  to  forget  to  listen  with  emo- 
tion to  the  story  of  our  Confederate  struggle, 
which,  as  long  as  we  breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
ought  to  make  every  drop  of  blood  in  our  veins 
tingle  with  enthusiasm. 

Over  sixty-odd  years  have  passed  since  our  gal- 
lant boys  in  gray  returned  home  from  Appomat- 
tox, bringing  with  them  in  their  pallid  faces  and 
in  their  eyes  bedimmed  with  tears  Dixie’s  forlorn 
hope.  When  our  flag  went  down  upon  the  fatal 
field  of  Appomattox  and  the  immortal  Lee  told 
his  men  that  it  was  useless  to  prolong  the  loss 
of  life,  and  bade  his  boys  farewell,  tears  rolled 
down  the  bronze  cheeks  of  many  a one  who  h^d 
followed  him  through  four  years  of  summer’s 
heat  and  winter’s  snow.  The  noble  band  then 


took  their  paroles  and  put  them  in  their  old 
faded  uniforms,  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
hills  of  Virginia  dotted  with  graves  of  their  com- 
rades, turned  their  backs,  and  began  that  long 
journey  home.  What,  then,  was  the  condition  of 
our  country?  Numbers  of  our  proudest,  bravest, 
and  best  of  men  had  beeti  shot  down  and  buried 
in  unmarked  graves.  Sadness,  mourning,  and 
despair  covered  the  land,  for  all  over  the  South- 
ern country  was  heard  a cry  like  Rachel  weeping 
for  her  children.  Our  property  was  gone;  our 
liberties  were  gone;  and  the  fair  fabric  of  our 
institutions,  which  were  heroically  maintained, 
had  fallen  and  were  gone.  Under  the  reconstruc- 
tion era  you  all  know  how  we  were  robbed, 
plundered,  and  oppressed,  when  men  who  had 
not  known  our  soil  came  and  planted  their 
feet  in  our  midst  and  set  up  their  unrighteous 
claim  to  govern  us.  Our  dear  old  mother  State 
lay  prostrate,  weeping,  bleeding — almost  dying. 
But,  thank  God,  since  that  time  vast  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  the  minions  of  reconstruc- 
tion days  have  been  obliged,  like  the  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  to  fold  their  tents  and  steal  away  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  Well  might  they  re-' 
peat  the  tender  lines  of  Campbell’s  exile  of  Erin : 

“Where  is  my  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wildwood? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  you  weep  for  its  fall? 

Where  is  the  mother  that  looked  on  my  child- 
hood? 

And  where  is  the  bosom  friend  dearer  than 
all? 

0!  my  sad  heart  long  abandoned  by  pleasure. 

Why  did  it  dote  on  a fast-fading  treasure? 

Tears  like  raindrops  may  fall  without  measure. 

But  beauty  and  repose  they  cannot  recall.” 

Phoenixlike  we  have  risen  from  the  ruins  of 
war,  and  the  battle  fields  which  were  red  with 
blood  in, March  were  green  with  the  harvests  in 
June,  and  there  is  life  in  the  old  land  yet,  cou- 
pled with  the  determination  to  “never  say  die” ; 
and  die  she  never  will  as  long  as  the  sons,  daugh- 
ters, and  grandsons  of  the  old  Rebel  veterans  are 
living.  Another  conflict  in  which  our  former  foes 
have  been  our  comrades  hath  bequeathed  to  us 
fresh  glories,  and  throughout  our  borders  the 
gentle  ministers  of  reconciliation  have  been  si- 
lently at  work  healing  the  breach  that  once  di- 
vided us,  until  North  and  South  to-day,  like  the 
sisters  of  Bethany,  dwell  together  in  love.  While 
our  flag  has  been  furled  and  put  away  forever, 
we  cherish  the  flag  which  now  ripples  above  us 
in  the  breeze.  We  glory  in  every  stripe,  and  we 
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are  proud  of  every  star,  but  we  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  sacrifices,  privations,  and  martyrdoms 
which  our  struggle  brings  to  mind;  and  our 
thoughts  fly  back  to  the  days  when  hope  beat 
wildly  in  the  bosoms  of  our  gallant  boys  in  gray, 
and  their  battalions  fluttered  the  banner  which 
now  beautifies  the  air  no  more.  -We  cherish 
every  relic  that  war  has  left  us,  every  letter  and 
every  photograph  bedimmed  with  age — nor  shall 
we  cease  to  cherish  them  until,  “yonder  where  the 
war  drums  throb  no  longer,”  we  shall  fold  the 
owners  in  our  loving  arms  and  press  them  fbndly 
to  our  hearts  again.  Thank  God,  their  struggles 
have  not  been  a failure — just  as  Kossuth  seemed 
to  fail,  just  as  Wyckliffe,  Sidney,  and  Wallace 
seemed  to  fail,  just  as  Grattan,  O’Connell,  and 
Emmett  seemed  to  fail,  just  as  the  Chartists 
movement  in  England  seemed  to  fail.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  such  movements  never  fail.  God’s 
truth  once  set  in  motion  is  as  restless  as  the 
sea,  more  resistless  than  the  tides,  more  eternal 
than  the  hills.  Hungary  lived  afterwards  in 
the  home  rule  for  which  Kossuth  fought.  The 
seed  bed  prepared  by  Wycliffe  and  Zyngling  ger- 
minated the  Reformation  of  Luther.  Scotland 
was  free  before  Wallace’s  bones  were  dust.  All 
of  the  demands,  save  one  made  by  the  Chartists 
is  English  law  to-day,  and  on  the  lips  of  every 
Irishman  on  this  great  earth  the  battle  cry  of 
Emmett  still  peals  forth  the  call  to  action;  and 
the  great  souls  of  Grattan  and  O’Connell  yet  di- 
rect policies,  the  success  of  which  no  man  can 
doubt.  Even  now,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  the 
mailed  knight  may  lie  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle;  but  if  he  be  a Roland,  spotless  and  brave, 
if  he  spent  his  blood  for  his  flag  and  country, 
then  do  younger  warriors  catch  the  swift  in- 
spiration, then  do  they  ask  to  be  knighted  on  the 
same  field  by  the  dead  hands  of  him  who  only 
seemed  to  fail ; then  do  they  go  forth  with  a 
zeal  no  discouragement  can  dampen,  no  danger 
appall,  no  toil  deter.  A thousand  Rolands  spring 
up  from  the  example  of  one;  a thousand  Kos- 
suths  are  born  through  the  parentage  of  one. 
A thousand  patriots  learned  hatred  of  tyrants 
when  Emmett  died;  and  the  principle  that  the 
popular  will  shall  live  in  the  law  of  the  land  is 
as  immortal  as  the  day  when  the  blood  of  Sydney 
spurted  up  around  the  headman’s  ax.  Thus  the 
efforts  of  the  Southern  soldier  have  not  proved  a 
failure ; for  we  live  to-day,  buoyantly,  in  the 
possession  of  State  Rights  and  home  rule,  with 
every  other  right  dear  to  the  hearts  of  lovers  of 
freedom  and  liberty. 

We  have  not  forgotten  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 


Our  hearts  still  shine  with  the  image  of  the  cap- 
tain of  our  hosts,  and  we  venerate  him  still  as 
the  prince  imperial  of  the  sons  of  men.  Without 
fear  or  reproach,  he  led  us  from  victory  unto 
victory,  though  at  last  the  duress  of  superior 
numbers  compelled  him  to  partake  of  the  bitter 
cup  of  defeat,  after  all  that  human  energy  and 
human  patriotism  could  accomplish.  He  found 
himself  in  the  hour  of  surrender  enriched  with 
nobler  honors  in  the  ashes  of  defeat  than  any 
earthly  conqueror  ever  found  in  the  laurels  of 
success.  Grand  in  battle,  grander  still  in  peace. 
I think  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  as  I think  of  some 
rock-ribbed  mountain  peak,  risen  in  colossal  maj- 
esty above  the  plains  to  bathe  its  summit  in  the 
purer  ether  of  the  skies.  Nature  made  but  one 
such  man  and  broke  the  die  in  molding  General 
Lee.  Nor  have  we  forgotten  Stonewall  Jackson. 
We  still  cherish  the  memory  of  that  priest  of 
battle,  whose  mortal  enthusiasm,  yoked  with 
saintliness  of  character,  made  him  resemble  some 
fearless  knight  of  old,  eager  to  plant  the  banner 
of  the  crusade  upon  the  sepulcher  of  Christ.  Our 
memories  of  the  past  delight  fo  dwell  upon  his 
efforts  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  our  hopes 
of  the  hereafter  find  sweet  employment  in  dream- 
ing of  him  yonder  “beneath  the  shade”  of  the 
immortal  trees.  Johnston,  Beauregard,  Hill, 
Stuart,  Hood,  Forrest,  Early,  Gordon,  Kershaw, 
Johnston,  Bob  Toombs,  and  the  immortal  Bee, 
who  fell  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  after  giv- 
ing General  Jackson  the  name  of  “Stonewall.” 
We  have  forgotten  none  of  them,  and  in  fighting 
our  battles  over  again  in  memory  we  are  march- 
ing behind  them  still. 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  noble  cavalry  gen- 
eral, Wade  Hampton,  the  cool  and  brave  Butler, 
nor  the  fiery,  dashing  Gary,  the  red-shirted  knight 
who  redeemed  our  own  South  Carolina  in  part, 
as  well  as  McGowan,  Bonham,  Perrin,  and  hosts 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  forget  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  most  chivalrous  knight  in  all  knighthood. 
He  was  powerful  in  the  forum,  dashing  and  in- 
vincible in  the  field,  honored  in  the  cabinet,  and 
one  of  the  acknowledged  heroes  of  the  Mexican 
War.  He  suffered  for  us  all,  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  confined  at  Fortress  Monroe,  bound  in 
chains,  but  not  until  he  had  slung  the  blacksmith 
who  was  trying  to  shackle  him  against  the  wall 
of  the  casement.  He  defied  the  authorities  who 
tried  to  convict  him  of  treason,  because  he  knew 
under  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  they  could  not  do  it,  and  they  had  to  let 
him  go  free,  Horace  Greeley,  that  grand  old  man 
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of  the  North,  going  on  his  bond.  God  bless  Jef- 
ferson Davis!  The  heart  of  every  soldier  is 
thrilled  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

We  would  not  forget  the  memory  of  the  pri- 
vate soldiers,  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day  and  made  the  officers  what  they  were. 
How  the  simple,  heroic,  disinterested  patriotism 
of  the  private  soldiers  eclipses  the  laurels  of  the 
mere  conqueror!  We  recall  with  pride  the  spec- 
tacle which  they  presented  when  they  sprang  to 
arms  at  the  drum  tap  of  1861,  going  forth  to 
battle  not  as  mercenaries,  who  are  hired  to  fight 
for  pay,  but  as  patriots,  willing  to  die  for  prin- 
ciple. Half  starved  and  half  clad,  unrivaled  in 
the  chronicles  of  war,  is  the  record  they  made, 
winning  victory  after  victory  from  the  enemy, 
though  outnumbered  three  to  one,  and  yielding 
up  the  strife  at  last,  but  not  until  they  had 
swelled  the  pension  rolls  with  names  of  twice  as 
many  as  there  were  soldiers  in  the  Confederate 
ranks.  We  see  them  start  upon  the  journey 
homeward,  only  to  find  ashes  upon  top  of  ashes 
where  “home,  sweet  home”  had  been.  Loved 
ones  scattered ; slave  emancipated ; everything, 
save  honor,  lost.  But,  undaunted  by  adversity, 
we  see  them  pressing  forward  with  the  work  of 
rehabilitation  until  beauty  once  more  takes  the 
place  of  ashes,  and  the  South,  like  the  butterfly, 
emerging  from  the  chrysalis,  bursts  asunder  the 
bonds  of  humiliation  and  defeat,  and  leaps  into 
the  radiant  and  triumphant  Dixie  of  to-day. 

We  have  not  forgotten  our  battle-scarred  vet- 
erans whose  presence  among  us  links  the  present 
with  the  past.  We  honor  them  for  the  lessons  in 
patriotism  which  they  have  taught  us  in  peace, 
no  less  than  in  war.  Dear  to  us  are  their  empty 
sleeves,  their  wooden  legs,  and  their  locks  of 
white.  We  cannot  enrich  them  with  gold,  but  we 
can  crown  them  with  honor  and  keep  on  loving 
them  until  our  hearts,  like  broken  drums,  have 
beaten  out  their  music  forever.  Many  of  our 
comrades  have  already  crossed  over  the  river  and 
are  resting  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  soon 
the  rest  of  us  will  follow  over  there  to  rest  till 
the  archangel  shall  sound  the  final  reveille  and 
summon  us  to  dress  parade  upon  the  eternal 
plains.  0,  my  fellow  country  men,  what  a re- 
union that  will  be,  when  there  will  be  no  more 
wars  and  no  more  parting  forever ! 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  not  forgotten  our 
dear  heroic  women.  At  the  firesides  at  home  we 
see  them  in  our  memories,  enduring  sterner  hard- 
ships and  displaying  nobler  fortitude  than  we 
find  in  the  experience  of  the  soldier  at  the  front. 
In  the  quietude  of  home  they  knitted  socks  and 


made  clothes  for  the  regiments;  in  the  hospitals 
they  nursed  the  sick  and  wounded,  wooing  them 
back  to  life  with  smiles  of  healing  sympathy  or 
kissing  them  to  sleep  with  tears  of  tenderness; 
and  when  the  vaults  of  the  treasury  were  empty, 
they  pledged  trinkets  an(J  their  jewels  in  order 
that  failure  might  not  come  until  the  resources 
of  devotion  were  exhausted.  A great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  Spartan  mothers  and  Roman 
matrons  of  old  and  the  Revolutionary  heroines 
of  later  date,,  but  duripg  the  War  between  the 
States  there  was  a Spartan  mother  in  every 
home,  and  it  has  been  left  for  the  Southern  wom- 
en to  blend  the  virtues  of  all  these  heroines  into 
one  and  present  to  the  world  in  one  glow  of  asso- 
ciated beauty  the  most  perfect  model  of  pure 
heroism  we  have  ever  known  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world.  If  I had  my  say,  I would  summon 
all  the  dead  heroes  of  the  past  and  those  living, 
and  in  their  presence  place  the  crown  upon 
Southern  woman  as  the  greatest  heroine  the 
world  had  ever  seen  or  known. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  they  never  die 
ingloriously  who  die  for  principle;  they  suffer  no 
humiliation  who  ennoble  the  defeat  of  arms  with 
victories  or  virtue.  The  heroism  of  which  War- 
saw is  the  synonym  survives  to-day,  not  in  the 
triumph  of  allied  powers,  whose  strength  con- 
sisted in  the  force  of  numbers,  but  in  the  hand- 
ful of  intrepid  patriots  who  fell  with  Kosciusko 
in  the  defense  of  the  liberties  of  Poland.  Ther- 
mopylae lives  lives  to-day  embalmed  not  in  the 
achievements  of  Xerxes’  bannered  millions,  but 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  immortal  few  who  perished 
with  Leonidas.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the 
savor  of  heroes’  incense  with  which  Appomattox 
shall  invest  the  pages  of  immortal  history  in  the 
years  to  come  will  remind  Americans  less  of  the 
victorious  legions  which  prevailed  with  Grant 
than  of  the  vanquished  cohorts  of  the  Confeder- 
ates who  laid  down  their  arms  when  General  Lee 
told  them  to  fight  no  more. 

And  now  let  me  say  that  if  future  generations, 
together  with  those  of  us  who  survive,  will  stand 
for  the  law  and  the  Constitution  of  our  land  and 
country,  if  we  hold  our  ground  in  defending 
freedom,  if  we  boldly  strike  for  the  preservation 
of  American  institutions  in  the  victory  that  must 
surely  come,  our  place  will  be  that  of  preeminent 
leaders  and  our  prestige  greater  renowned  than 
ever  before.  If  we  but  seize  the  opportunity  that 
an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence  has  placed 
in  our  way,  the  South  will  regain  its  preeminence 
of  old,  its  power  will  be  greater  than  ever  before, 
and  the  possibilities  are  too  many  and  too  daz- 
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zling  for  my  poor  tongue  to  name.  Honor  and 
riches  will  come,  power  and  splendor  will  be  ours, 
and  above  it  will  wave  the  flag  of  liberty.  The 
American  eagle  will  wing  his  way  back  to  us, 
here  to  make  his  home,  and  liberty  and  the  South 
will  be  one  and  the  same,  each  dependent  upon 
the  other,  and  each  enshrined  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people. 

Now,  before  I take  my  seat,  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  people  of  Athens  buried  their  dead  heroes 
in  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  the  city,  except 
those  who  fell  at  Marathon.  They,  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  extraordinary  valor',  were  buried  on 
the  spot  where  they  perished.  So  a number  of 
our  comrades  were  buried  where  they  fell,  lying 
now  in  unmarked  and  unknown  graves,  having, 
like  the  untombed  Romans  on  the  field  of  Phar- 
salia,  the  glorious  covering  of  heaven’s  starry 
arch — a nobler  resting  place  by  far  than  vault 
or  mausoleum. 

Let  us  place  upon  their  graves,  while  we  can- 
not strew  them  with  flowers,  this  verse  of  a dis- 
tinguished poet  as  a fitting  epitaph  and  worthy 
tribute  to  their  memory: 

“Forget  not  the  fields  where  they  perished. 

The  truest  and  the  best  of  the  brave ; 

All  gone ! and  the  bright  hope  they  cherished 
Gone  with  them  and  quenched  in  the  grave.” 


PICKETTS  CHARGE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

[In  view  of  the  recent  publication  in  the  Vet- 
eran of  articles  touching  on  that  famous  charge 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  as  to  whether 
Pickett  was  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Capt.  Robert  A.  Bright,  on  Pick- 
ett’s staff,  is  very  timely.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten in  the  early  seventies,  and  revised  for  publi- 
cation in  1903,  as  he  states,  appearing  in  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  in  1904.  The  clipping 
was  sent  to  the  Veteran  by  Capt.  P.  J.  White,  of 
Richmond,  Va.] 

Early  in  the  morning  (July  3)  Pickett’s  Vir- 
ginians, forty-seven  hundred  muskets,  with  offi- 
cers added,  five  thousand  strong,  moved  from  the 
camping  ground  of  the  second  day,  two  miles  in 
rear,  to  the  battle  field,  and  took  position  behind 
the  hill  from  which  we  charged  later  in  the  day. 
Then  came  the  order  from  headquarters:  “Col. 
E.  P.  Alexander  will  command  the  entire  artillery 
in  action  to-day,  and  Brigadier  General  Pendle- 
ton will  have  charge  of  the  reserve  artillery  am- 
munition of  the  army.”  Later,  General  Pickett 
was  informed  from  General  Longstreet’s  head- 


quarters that  Colonel  Alexander  would  give  the 
order  when  the  charge  should  begin.  Several 
hours  later  the  batteries  on  both  sides  opened. 
Had  this  occurred  at  night,  it  would  have  de- 
lighted the  eye  more  than  any  fireworks  ever 
seen. 

Shortly  before  the  artillery  duel  commenced,  I 
returned  from  looking  over  the  ground  in  our 
front,  and  found  General  Pickett  talking  to  a 
strange  officer,  to  whom  he  introduced  me,  say- 
ing: “This  is  Colonel  Gordon,  once  opposed  to 
me  in  the  San  Juan  affair,  but  now  on  our  side.” 

In  explanation  of  this  I will  state  here  that  the 
San  Juan  affair  occurred  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
when  General  Pickett  was  captain  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  when  he  held  the  island  against 
three  English  ships  of  war  and  1,000  English  reg- 
ulars, he  having  one  company  of  United  States 
infantry  and  part  of  another  company.  General 
Winfield  Scott  was  sent  out  by  this  government 
to  settle  the  trouble. 

After  the  introduction.  Colonel  Gordon,  who 
was  an  Englishman,  continued  speaking  to  Gen- 
eral Pickett,  and  said: 

“Pickett,  my  men  are  not  going  up  to-day.” 

The  General  said : “But,  Gordon,  they  must  go 
up;  you  must  make  them  go  up.” 

Colonel  Gordon  answered:  “You  know,  Pickett, 
I will  go  as  far  with  you  as  any  other  man,  if 
only  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  but  my  men  have 
until  lately  been  down  at  the  seashore,  only  un- 
der the  fire  of  heavy  guns  from  ships,  but  for 
the  last  day  or  two  they  have  lost  heavily  under 
infantry  fire  and  are  very  sore,  and  they  will  not 
go  up  to-day.” 

This  officer  was  on  foot,  there  was  no  horse  in 
sight,  and  he  must  have  come  from  Pettigrew’s 
Brigade  on  our  left,  only  some  two  hundred  yards 
distant. 

I have  written  and  asked  about  the  command 
to  which  this  officer  belonged,  but  have  met  with 
no  success. 

Three  times  General  Pickett  sent  to  Colonel 
Alexander,  asking:  “Is  it  time  to  charge?”  The 
last  messenger  brought  back  this  answer:  “Tell 
General  Pickett  I think  we  have  silenced  eight  of 
the  enemy’s  guns,  and  now  is  the  time  to  charge.” 
(Some  Federal  officers  after  the  war  informed 
me  that  they  had  only  run  these  guns  back  to 
cool.) 

General  Pickett  ordered  his  staff  officers,  four 
in  number  (Maj.  Charles  Pickett,  Captain  Baird, 
Captain  Symington,  and  myself),  to  Generals 
Armistead,  Garnett,  and  Kemper,  and  to  Dear- 
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ing’s  Artillery  Battalion,  which  earlier  in  the  day 
had  been  ordered  to  follow  up  the  charge  and 
keep  its  caissons  full.  Orders  to  the  other  staff 
officers  I did  not  hear.  But  I was  sent  to  General 
Kemper  with  this  order: 

“You  and  your  staff  and  field  officers  to  go  in 
dismounted;  dress  on  Garnett  and  take  the  red 
barn  for  your  objective  point.” 

During  the  charge  I found  Kemper  and  Gar- 
nett, apparently,  drifting  too  much  to  the  left, 
and  I believe  it  was  because  the  red  barn  was  too 
much  to  Kemper’s  left.  General  Pickett  would 
have  altered  the  direction,  but,  our  left  being  ex- 
posed by  the  retreat  of  Pettigrew’s  command, 
our  men  and  ten  thousand  more  were  needed  to 
the  left. 

When  I reached  General  Kemper,  he  stood  up, 
removing  a handkerchief  from  under  his  hat, 
with  which  he  had  covered  his  face  to  keep  the 
gravel  knocked  up  by  the  fierce  artillery  fire 
from  his  eyes.  As  I gave  the  order,  Robert  Mc- 
Candish  Jones,  a friend  and  schoolmate  of  mine, 
called  out:  “Bob,  turn  us  loose,  and  we  will  take 
them.”  Then  Col.  Louis  Williams,  of  the  1st 
Virginia  Regiment,  came  to  me  and  said,  “Cap- 
tain Bright,  I wish  to  ride  my  mare  up,”  and  I 
answered:  “Colonel  Williams,  you  cannot  do  it. 
Have  you  not  just  heard  me  give  the  order  to  your 
general  to  go  up  on  foot?”  He  said:  “But  you 
will  let  me  ride.  I am  sick  to-day,  and,  besides 
that,  remember  Williamsburg.”  Now,  Williams- 
burg was  my  home,  and  I remembered  that  Colo- 
nel Williams  had  been  shot  through  the  shoulder 
in  that  battle  and  left  at  Mrs.  Judge  Tucker’s 
house  on  the  courthouse  green.  This  I had  heard, 
for  I missed  that  fight;  so  I answered:  “Mount 
your  mare,  and  I will  make  an  excuse  for  you.” 
General  Garnett,  who  had  been  injured  by  a kick 
while  passing  through  the  wagon  train  at  night, 
had  been  allowed  to  ride;  Colonel  Hunton,  of  the 
same  brigade,  also  rode,  being  unable  to  walk. 
He  fell  on  one  side  of  the  red  barn  and  General 
Kemper  on  the  other  side. 

So  there  were  eight  mounted  officers,  counting 
General  Pickett  and  the  staff,  mounted  in  the 
charge. 

Colonel  Williams  fell  earlier  in  the  fight.  His 
mare  went  riderless  almost  to  the  stone  wall 
and  was  caught  when  walking  back  by  Capt. 
William  C.  Marshall,  of  Bearing’s  Battalion.  His 
own  horse,  Lee,  having  been  killed,  he  rode  Colo- 
nel Williams’  mare  away  after  the  fight.  When  I 
returned  to  General  Pickett  from  giving  the  or- 
der to  General  Kemper,  Symington,  Baird,  and 
Charles  Pickett  were  with  the  General,  they  hav- 


ing less  distance  to  carry  their  orders  than  I,  as 
Kemper  was  on  our  right,  and  Armistead  not  in 
first  line,  but  in  echelon. 

The  command  had  moved  about  fifty  yards  in 
the  charge,  and  General  Pickett  and  staff  were 
about  twenty  yards  in  rear  of  the  column. 

When  we  had  gone  about  four  hundred  yards, 
the  General  said  to  me:  “Captain,  you  have  lost 
your  spurs  to-day  instead  of  gaining  them.” 
Riding  on  his  right  side,  I looked  at  once  at  my 
left  boot,  and  saw  that  the  shank  of  my  spur  had 
been  mashed  around,  and  the  rowel  was  looking 
toward  the  front,  the  work  of  a piece  of  shell, 
I suppose,  but  that  was  the  first  I knew  of  it. 
Then  I remembered  the  Irishman’s  remark,  that 
one  spur  was  enough,  because  if  one  side  of  your 
horse  went,  the  other  would  be  sure  to  go. 

When  we  had  charged  about  750  yards,  having 
about  500  more  to  get  over  before  reaching  the 
stone  wall.  Pettigrew’s  Brigade  broke  all  to  pieces 
and  left  the  field  in  great  order.  At  this  time  we 
were  mostly  under  a fierce  artillery  fire;  the 
heaviest  musketry  fire  came  farther  on. 

General  Pettigrew  was  in  command  that  day 
of  a division,  and  his  brigade  was  led  by  Colonel 
Marshall,  who  was  knocked  from  his  horse  by  a 
piece  of  shell  as  his  men  broke,  but  he  had  him- 
self lifted  on  his  horse,  and  when  his  men  refused 
to  follow  him  up,  he  asked  that  his  horse  be 
turned  to  the  front.  Then  he  rode  up  until  he 
was  killed.  If  all  the  men  on  Pickett’s  left  had 
gone  on  like  Marshall,  history  would  have  been 
written  another  way.  General  Pickett  sent  Cap- 
tain Symington  and  Captain  Baird  to  rally  these 
men. 

They  did  all  that  brave  officers  could  do,  but 
could  not  stop  the  stampede. 

General  Pickett  directed  me  to  ride  to  General 
Longstreet  and  say  that  the  position  against 
which  he  had  been  sent  would  be  taken,  but  he 
could  not  hold  it  unless  reenforcements  were 
sent  to  him.  As  I rode  back  to  General  Long- 
street,  I passed  small  parties  of  Pettigrew’s  com- 
mand going  to  the  rear ; presently  I came  to  quite 
a large  squad,  and,  very  foolishly,  for  I was  burn- 
ing precious  time,  I halted  them,  and  asked  if 
they  would  not  go  up  and  help  those  gallant  men 
now  charging  behind  us.  Then  I added,  “What 
are  you  running  for?”  and  one  of  them,  looking 
up  at  me  with  much  surprise  depicted  on  his 
face,  said:  “Why,  good  gracious.  Captain,  ain’t 
you  running  yourself?”  Up  to  the  present  time 
I have  not  answered  that  question,  but  will  now 
say,  appearances  were  against  me. 

I found  General  Longstreet  sitting  on  a fence 
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alone;  the  fence  ran  in  the  direction  we  were 
charging.  Pickett’s  column  had  passed  over  the 
hill  on  our  side  of  the  Emmettsburg  Road,  and 
could  not  then  be  seen.  I delivered  the  message 
as  sent  by  General  Pickett.  General  Longstreet 
said,  “Where  are  the  troops  that  were  placed  on 
your  flank?”  and  I answered:  “Look  over  your 
shoulder  and  you  will  see  them.”  He  looked  and 
saw  the  broken  fragments.  Just  then  an  officer 
rode  at  half  speed,  drawing  up  his  horse  in  front 
of  the  general,  and  saying:  “General  Longstreet, 
General  Lee  sent  me  here,  and  said  you  would 
place  me  in  a position  to  see  this  magnificent 
charge.  I would  not  have  missed  it  for  the 
world.”  General  Longstreet  answered : “I  would. 
Colonel  Freemantle;  the  charge  is  over.  Captain 
Bright,  ride  to  General  Pickett  and  tell  him  what 
you  have  heard  me  say  to  Colonel  Freemantle.” 
At  this  moment  our  men  were  near  to  but  had  not 
crossing  the  Emmettsburg  Road.  I started,  and 
when  my  horse  had  made  two  leaps.  General 
Longstreet  called:  “Captain  Bright!”  I checked 
my  horse,  and  turned  half  around  in  my  saddle  to 
hear,  and  this  was  what  he  said:  “Tell  General 
Pickett  that  Wilcox’s  Brigade  is  in  that  peach 
orchard  [pointing],  and  he  can  order  him  to  his 
assistance.” 

Some  have  claimed  that  Wilcox  was  put  in  the 
charge  at  its  commencement — General  Gordon 
says  this;  but  this  is  a mistake.  When  I reached 
General  Pickett,  he  was  at  least  one  hundred 
yards  behind  the  division,  having  been  detained 
in  a position  from  which  he  could  watch  and 
care  for  his  left  flank.  He  at  once  sent  Captain 
Baird  to  General  Wilcox  with  the  order  for  him 
to  come  in ; then  he  sent  Captain  Symington  with 
the  same  order,  in  a very  few  moments,  and  last 
he  said,  “Captain  Bright,  you  go,”  and  I was 
about  the  same  distance  behind  Symington  that 
he  was  behind  Baird.  The  fire  was  so  dreadful 
at  this  time  that  I believe  that  General -Pickett 
thought  not  more  than  one  out  of  the  three  sent 
would  reach  General  Wilcox. 

When  I rode  up  to  Wilcox  he  was  standing 
with  both  hands  raised  waving  and  saying  to 
me:  “I  know;  I know.”  I said:  “But,  General,  I 
must  deliver  my  message.”  After  doing  this,  I 
rode  out  of  the  peach  orchard,  going  forward 
where  General  Pickett  was  watching  his  left. 
Looking  that  way  myself,  I saw  moving  out  of 
the  enemy’s  line  of  battle,  in  head  of  column,  a 
large  force;  having  nothing  in  their  front,  they 
came  around  our  flank  as  described  above.  Had 
our  left  not  deserted  us,  these  men  would  have 
hesitated  to  move  in  head  of  column,  confronted 


by  a line  of  battle.  When  I reached  General 
Pickett,  I found  him  too  far  down  toward  the 
Emmettsburg  Road  to  see  these  flanking  troops, 
and  he  asked  of  me  the  number.  I remember 
answering  7,000  but  this  proved  an  overesti- 
mate. Some  of  our  men  had  been  faced  to  meet 
this  new  danger,  and  so  doing  somewhat  broke 
the  force  of  our  charge  on  the  left.  Probably 
men  of  the  1st  Virginia  will  remember  this. 

I advised  the  general  to  withdraw  his  command 
before  these  troops  got  down  far  enough  to 
left  face,  come  into  line  of  battle,  sweep 
around  our  flank,  and  shut  us  up.  He  said : 
“I  have  been  watching  my  left  all  the  time,  ex- 
pecting this,  but  it  is  provided  for.  Ride  to 
Hearing’s  Battalion;  they  have  orders  to  follow 
up  the  charge  and  keep  their  caissons  filled ; 
order  them  to  open  with  every  gun  and  break 
that  column  and  keep  it  broken.”  The  first  offi- 
cer I saw  on  reaching  the  battalion  was  Capt. 
William  C.  Marshall.  I gave  him  the  order  with 
the  direction  to  pass  it  down  at  once  to  the  three 
other  batteries.  Marshall  said:  “The  battalion 
has  no  ammunition.  I have  only  three  solid 
shot.”  I then  asked  why  orders  to  keep  caissons 
filled  had  not  been  obeyed,  and  he  answered: 
“The  caissons  had  been  away  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  there  was  a rumor  that 
General  Pendleton  had  sent  the  reserve  artillery 
ammunition  more  than  a mile  in  rear  of  the 
field.”  I directed  him  to  open  with  his  solid  shot ; 
but  I knew  all  hope  of  halting  the  column  was 
over,  because  solid  shot  do  not  halt  columns.  The 
second  shot  struck  the  Head  of  column,  the  other 
two  missed,  and  the  guns  were  silent. 

I found  General  Pickett  in  front  about  three 
hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  artillery  position, 
and  to  the  left  of  it,  and  some  two  hundred  yards 
behind  the  command,  which  was  then  at  the  stone 
wall  over  which  some  of  our  men  were  going — 
that  is,  the  53rd  Regiment,  part  of  Armistead’s 
Brigade,  led  by  Col.  Rawley  Martin,  who  fell 
next  to  the  gallant  General  Armistead  — had 
reached  the  enemy’s  guns  and  captured  them. 
All  along  the  stone  wall,  as  far  as  they  extended, 
Kemper  and  Garnett’s  men  were  fighting  with 
but  few  officers  left. 

I informed  the  general  that  no  help  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  artillery,  but  the  enemy  were 
closing  around  us,  and  nothing  could  now  save 
his  command.  He  had  remained  behind  to  watch 
and  protect  that  left,  to  put  in  first  help  expected 
from  infantry  supports,  then  to  break  the  troops 
which  came  around  his  flank  with  the  artillery; 
all  had  failed.  At  this  moment  our  left  (Pick- 
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ett’s  Division)  began  to  crumble,  and  soon  all 
that  was  left  came  slowly  back — 5,000  in  the 
morning;  1,600  were  put  in  camp  that  night; 
3,400  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

We  moved  back,  and  when  General  Pickett  and 
I were  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  po- 
sition from  which  the  charge  had  started,  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  the  peerless,  alone,  on  Traveller, 
rode  up  and  said:  “General  Pickett,  place  your 
division  in  rear  of  this  hill  and  be  ready  to  repel 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  should  they  follow  up 
their  advantage.”  (I  never  heard  General  Lee 
call  them  the  enemy  before;  it  was  always  those 
or  these  people.)  General  Pickett,  with  his  head 
on  his  breast,  said : “General  Lee,  I have  no  divi- 
sion now.  Armistead  is  down,  Garnett  is  down, 
and  Kemper  is  mortally  wounded.” 

Then  General  Lee  said:  “Come,  General  Pick- 
ett, this  has  been  my  iTght,  and  upon  my  shoul- 
ders rests  the  blame.  The  men  and  officers  of 
your  command  have  written  the  name  of  Virginia 
as  high  to-day  as  it  has  ever  been  written  before.” 
(Now,  talk  about  “Glory  enough  for  one  day”; 
why,  this  was  glory  enough  for  one  hundred 
years.) 

Then  turning  to  me.  General  Lee  said:  “Cap- 
tain, what  officer  is  that  they  are  bearing  off?” 
I answered,  “General  Kemper” ; and  General 
Lee  said,  “I  must  speak  to  him,”  and  he  moved 
Traveller  toward  the  litter.  I moved  my  horse 
along  with  his,  but  General  Pickett  did  not  go 
with  us.  The  four  bearers,  seeing  it  was  General 
Lee,  halted,  and  General  Kemper,  feeling  the  halt, 
opened  his  eyes.  General  Lee  said:  “General 
Kemper,  I hope  you  are  not  very  seriously  wound- 
ed.” 

General  Kemper  answered,  “I  am  struck  in  the 
groin,  and  the  ball  has  ranged  upward;  they  tell 
me  it  is  mortal”;  and  General  Lee  said:  “I  hope 
it  will  not  prove  so  bad  as  that.  Is  there  any- 
thing I can  do  for  you.  General  Kemper?”  The 
answer  came,  after  General  Kemper  had  seem- 
ingly with  much  pain  raised  himself  on  one  el- 
bow : 

“Yes,  General  Lee;  do  full  justice  to  this  divi- 
sion for  its  work  to-day.” 

General  Lee  bowed  his  head  and  said : “I  will.” 

I wish  to  mention  h'ere  that  Capt.  William  I. 
Clopton,  now  judge,  of  Manchester,  told  me  after 
the  war  that  while  General  Pickett  was  trying  to 
guard  his  left,  he  saw  twenty-seven  battle  flags, 
each  with  the  usual  complement  of  men,  move  out 
on  our  right  flank,  but  we  did  not  see  this,  as  all 
our  thoughts  were  fixed  on  our  left  flank. 

Captain  Symington  and  Captain  Baird  could 


each  give  many  interesting  incidents  if  they  could 
be  induced  to  write  for  publication.  My  article 
of  the  20th  of  December,  1903,  in  the  Times-Dis- 
patch  should  be  read  before  this  account  to  show 
how  and  when  General  Pickett’s  command 
reached  Gettysburg. 

Should  I write  again,  it  will  be  about  the  4,000 
prisoners  we  guarded  back  to  Virginia,  Kemper’s 
supposed  death  bed,  and  General  Lee’s  note  to 
General  Pickett,  a few  days  after  Gettysburg. 
To  those  seeking  the  truth  about  this  great  bat- 
tle, I will  say,  the  very  great  losses  in  other  com- 
mands occurred  on  the  first  and  second  day.  The 
third  day,  at  this  exhibition,  was  most  decidedly 
Virginia  day,  and  a future  Virginia  Governor, 
Kemper  by  name,  was  present.  I wish  here  to 
state  that  some  of  the  men  of  Garnett’s  Brigade 
told  me  they  saw  up  at  the  stone  wall,  fighting 
with  them,  some  men  and  officers,  mostly  the  lat- 
ter, of  two  other  States,  and  in  answer  to  my 
questions  as  to  numbers  and  organization,  an- 
swered, numbering  in  all,  less  than  sixty,  and 
without  formation  of  any  military  kind,  Alabam- 
ians and  North  Carolinians. 

Now,  as  to  the  position  of  Armistead’s  Brigade 
in  the  charge.  He  was  ordered  to  go  in  on  the 
left  of  Garnett,  but  Captain  Winfree,  a most 
gallant  officer  of  the  14th  Virginia,  agrees  with 
my  meriiory  that  Armistead’s  Brigade  went  in 
between  Garnett  and  Kemper.  I also  wish  to 
give  such  information  as  I can  to  Senator  Daniel, 
who  asked  for  it  in  the  Confederate  column  of 
Sunday’s  Times-Dispatch,  24th  of  January,  about 
the  losses  of  Pickett’s  three  brigades  on  the  third 
day.  No  official  returns  came  to  us  until  long 
after  the  battle,  because  no  one  was  left  to  make 
report,  and  hardly  anyone  was  left  to  receive  such 
report.  General  Pickett’s  staff  officers,  who  en- 
camped the  command  on  the  night  of  the  third 
day,  counted  sixteen  hundred.  I find  Senator 
Daniel  since  the  war  always  turning  from  Wash- 
ington to  Virginia,  like  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
but,  strange  to  say,  during  the  war,  I found 
him  always  turning  from  Virginia  to  Washing- 
ton as  though  he  wanted  that  city. 


Ah,  how  the  withering  tempest  blew 
Against  the  front  of  Pettigrew. 


A thousand  fell  where  Kemper  led; 

A thousand  died  where  Garnett  bled; 

In  blinding  flame  and  strangling  smoke 
The  remnant  through  the  batteries  broke 
And  crossed  the  works  with  Armistead. 

— High  Tide  at  Gettysburg. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

BY  CAPT.  S.  A,  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

In  the  present  constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
it  is  declared  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  a 
part  of  the  American  nation,  and  there  is  no  right 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  secede ; that  every  cit- 
izen owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  United  States;  and 
all  officers  are  sworn  to  support  and  maintain  the 
constitution  of  the  State. 

So,  North  Carolinians,  by  law  now,  are  all  na- 
tionals. Still,  history  is  history,  and  Lincoln  said 
in  a message  to  Congress:  “Fellow  citizens,  we 
cannot  escape  history.” 

In  1774,  when  each  Colony  was  a separate  enti- 
ty with  its  own  royal  governor,  and  the  people 
loyal  subjects,  the  Continental  Congress  said  to 
our  king:  “Your  royal  authority  over  us  and  our 
connections  with  Great  Britain  we  shall  always 
endeavor  to  support  and  maintain  carefully  and 
zealously.” 

However,  the  members  of  this  Congress  enter- 
ed into  a personal  asociation  to  seek  to  have  cer- 
tain purposes  accomplished,  such  as  “nonimporta- 
tion,” “nonexportation,”  and  the  recommended 
that  “in  every  county,  city,  and  town,  committees 
shall  be  chosen  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  per- 
sons touching  this  association.”  Then  a copy  of 
this  association  paper  was  received  in  North  Car- 
olina, the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  conven- 
tion personally  agreed  to  stand  by  this  associa- 
tion and  to  ask  their  constituents  at  home  to  do 
so.  But  the  convention  forbade  the  delegates  in 
the  Continental  Congress  to  enter  into  any  spe- 
cial agreement  whatever  for  this  colony  without 
special  authority  to  do  so.  The  association  was  a 
mere  personal  affair,  like  the  Masons.  Whatever 
action  was  taken  by  the  several  Colonies  in  pur- 
suance of  the  recommendations  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  was  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Colo- 
nies. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Lincoln  says  about 
that  in  his  inaugural.  He  says:  “The  Union  is 
much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was  formed, 
in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.” 

So.  he  considered  the  association  of  some  of  the 
public  men  as  a union  of  colonies,  although  the 
very  men  in  North  Carolina  who  went  into  the 
association  forbade  the  North  Carolina  delegates 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  whatever  for  this 
colony  without  special  authority  to  do  so,  and 
there  was  no  such  agreement.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  accuracy. 


A year  elapsed,  and  a new  convention,  under  the 
changed  conditions,  invested  the  delegates  with 
power  to  bind  the  Province,  in  honor,  by  any  act 
they  do,  and  the  convention  resolved  “to  exert 
every  influence  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Carolina  to  observe  the  rules  the  Continental 
Congress  shall  recommend.”  But  while  there  was 
this  personal  cooperation,  as  yet  the  Provinces 
were  not  united  in  any  union — some  of  the  public 
men  were  in  association  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Continental  Congress; 
and  in  July,  1775,  the  convention  resolved  that 
“the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  should  pay 
their  full  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  maintain- 
ing the  army” — not  the  Provinces,  but  the  inhab- 
itants. And  then  there  was  considered  a plan  of 
union;  but  that  plan  was  rejected,  and  there  was 
no  plan  of  union  agreed  on.  So  things  stood  until 
1776,  the  people  being  British  subjects  and  pro- 
testing loyalty  to  their  king.  The  Provinces  were 
not  united.  Then  came  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  was  the  concurring  act  of  the 
several  colonies.  Each  colony  acted  by  its  dele- 
gates especially  commissioned  to  join  in  doing  so. 
At  first  only  twelve  agreed.  New  York  had  not. 
So  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776, 
was  signed  by  only  twelve  colonies.  The  instru- 
ment declared  that  each  Province  was  “a  free  and 
independent  State  with  power  to  do  anything  that 
any  other  State  could  rightfully  do.” 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  union  of  the  Prov- 
inces, but,  in  1777,  a plan  of  union  was  prepared, 
and  was  submitted  to  each  State  for  ratification. 
It  was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  ratified  by  every 
State. 

Now,  each  Province  called  itself  “ a free,  inde- 
pendent, sovereign  State”  without  any  superior 
at  ail.  But  they  were  all  engaged  in  the  common 
cause  of  making  their  claim  to  independence.  The 
proposed  Articles  of  Confederation  were  not  final- 
ly accepted  and  did  not  go  into  effect  until  1781. 
They  read:  “Articles  of  Confederation  and  per- 
petual unity  between  the  States  of  (naming  each 
State)  ” ; not  over  them,  but  “between”  them. 

“The  style  of  the  Confederacy  shall  be  the 
United  States  of  America.”  The  second  article 
is:  “Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right  not  expressly  delegated  by  it.”  The 
third  article  is : “The  said  States  hereby  severally 
enter  into  a firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other  for  their  common  defense  to  assist  each 
other.”  In  article  thirteen,  it  is  said:  “And  the 
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Articles  of  this  Confederation  shall  be  inviolably 
observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be 
perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such 
alterations  be  agreed  to  in  a Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  of  every  State.” 

Here,  then,  was  a declaration  of  sovereignty 
in  each  State,  and  a league  of  friendship  that  was 
to  be  a perpetual  confederation,  to  be  unchange- 
able except  by  consent  of  every  State,  each  State 
retaining  its  sovereignty.  The  several  States 
claimed  to  be  a sovereign  State  from  1776.  As 
such,  these  articles  of  Confederation,  so  declaring, 
were  agreed  to  by  some  in  1777  and  1778,  but 
Maryland  did  not  ratify  them,  and  they  were  not 
in  force  until  1781.  In  the  meantime  all  the 
States  were  sovereign  States.  This  league  of 
friendship  was  ratified  in  1781,  and  then  went 
into  operation.  It  was  the  first  agreement  for 
union,  and  the  union  was  a confederation  of  sov- 
ereign States.  This  was  followed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  in  which  “His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  acknowledging  the  said  United 
States — viz : Massachusetts,  South  Carolina, 

North  Carolina  (naming  each  State),  to  be  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States,  treats  with 
them  as  such,  etc. — treating  with  each  State  as  a 
separate  sovereignty.  Other  treaties  were  like- 
wise made  with  the  several  States,  naming  each 
State  that  was  in  the  confederation. 

So  the  confederation  of  sovereign  States  went 
into  effect.  At  length,  in  1787,  it  was  proposed 
to  amend  these  Articles  of  Confederation  and  a 
convention  was  called,  its  report  to  be  submitted 
to  every  State  for  its  ratification.  The  constitu- 
tion proposed  by  this  convention  differed  from  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  in  several  points. 
First,  it  was  not  declared  to  be  a perpetual  union 
of  the  States ; and,  second,  it  was  to  go  into  effect 
between  any  nine  that  ratified  it,  leaving  the  other 
States  out.  Whatever  union  had  existed  between 
the  States  accepting  this  new  constitution  and 
those  not  accepting  it  were  to  be  ignored.  Then 
there  was  an  omission  of  the  declaration  of  the 
sovereignty  of  each  State.  This  omission  was  not 
unnatural.  Each  State  knew  that  it  was  a sov- 
ereign State,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  as- 
serting it.  The  inhabitants  in  every  State  knew 
that  their  State  and  all  the  other  States  were  sov- 
ereign States,  and  so  that  was  not  mentioned. 
They  were  States  from  1776,  and  not  in  any  union 
up  to  1781.  Suppose  Maryland  had  not  ratified 
the  confederation,  and  the  proposed  Articles  of 


Confederation  had  not  gone  into  effect;  when 
peace  had  come,  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
lation of  the  separate,  free,  independent,  sover- 
eign States,  as  acknowledged  by  all  the  nations, 
and  claimed  by  each  State?  They  had  only  the 
tie  of  friendship. 

Nor  was  there  a declaration  in  the  proposed 
constitution  that  Congress  had  only  the  powers 
delegated  it;  the  States  retaining  all  powers  not 
delegated.  That  likewise  was  so  plain  that  it  was 
not  then  asserted.  Eventually,  the  constitution 
was  ratified  by  eleven  States. 

New  York,  noticing  the  omission  mentioned 
above,  in  her  ratification  “did  declare  and  make 
known  that  all  power  is  originally  vested  in  and 
subsequently  derived  from  the  people  . . . that 
the  powers  of  government  may  be  resumed  by  the 
people;  that  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  is  not  only  by  this  Constitution  clearly  dele- 
gated to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  re- 
mains to  the  people  of  the  several  States.” 

Virginia,  in  her  ratification  likewise  said  that 
the  people  of  the  several  States  could  resume  the 
powers  delegated.  The  Continental  Congress, 
with  these  ratifications  before  it,  said  that  they 
were  sufficient,  and  declared  the  Constitution  rat- 
ified, provided  for  the  election  of  the  President, 
and  started  the  new  Government.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Rhode  Island  had  not  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution. So  the  new  union  became  operative  in 
1789  between  eleven  States,  two  not  being  in  the 
union. 

What  was  the  situation  of  Rhode  Island  and 
North  Carolina  when  the  other  States  broke  up 
the  old  confederation  and  began  the  new  union? 
The  old  union,  designed  to  be  perpetual,  was  gone, 
and  these  two  States  were  sovereign  States  alone 
in  the  world.  While  the  United  States  Congress 
made  its  new  laws  about  commerce.  North  Caro- 
lina and  Rhode  Island  made  their  own  laws.  We 
here  in  North  Carolina  knew  that,  in  1788,  North 
Carolina  was  a free,  sovereign,  independent  State. 
We  made  our  own  laws  and  goverened  ourselves, 
and  there  was  no  legal  connection  with  any  other 
State. 

In  framing  the  Constitution,  as  some  of  the 
powers  which  the  States  delegated  to  the  Con- 
gress (similar  to  those  delegated  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation),  were  national  in  their  nature, 
the  word  “national”  was  freely  used  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  instrument,  but  as  the  States  were  not 
forming  a nation,  but  only  making  a more  perfect 
union  of  the  confederation,  the  word  “national” 
was  entirely  eliminated;  a nation  was  not  to  be 
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created — only  a sisterhood  of  States  united  in 
union  which  had  national  powers.  It  was  “be- 
tween the  States,”  not  over  them — so  declared  in 
its  last  article.  By  virtue  of  their  sovereignty, 
eleven  States  withdrew  from  the  perpetual  union. 

Quickly  after  Congress  met  a dozen  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  were  submitted  to  the 
States — one  being  to  supply  the  omission  of  the 
declaration  that  the  States  retain  all  rights  not 
delegated,  just  as  New  York  and  Virginia  had 
mentioned ; and  it  was  adopted. 

The  States  had  long  been  acknowledged  as  sov- 
ereign States,  and  as  sovereign  States  they  had 
formed  the  Union  of  the  United  States  in  the  Con- 
federacy. Now,  as  sovereign  States  they  were 
forming  a more  perfect  union,  and  there  was  no 
need  to  assert  that  they  were  sovereign  States 
any  more  than  Great  Britain  should  declare  that 
she  was  a sovereign  State.  They  possessed  all 
rights  not  delegated,  and  Congress  had  only  such 
of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  sovereign  States 
as  they  had  each  delegated,  retaining  all  other 
sovereign  powers.  Congress  had  only  some  of  the 
sovereign  powers  of  each  State. 

Now,  see  what  Mr.  Lincoln  says  in  his  message 
of  July  4,  1861 : “Our  States  have  neither  more 
nor  less  power  than  that  reserved  to  them  in  the 
Union  by  the  Constitution,  no  one  of  them  ever 
having  been  a State  out  of  the  Union.  The  origi- 
nal ones  passed  into  the  Union  even  before  they 
cast  off  their  British  colonial  dependence.  Hav- 
ing never  been  States,  either  in  substance  or  in 
name,  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical 
omnipotence  of  State  rights,  asserting  a claim 
of  power  to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union  itself? 
....  Much  is  said  about  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  but  the  word  even  is  not  in  the  national 
Constitution,  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any  of  the 
State  constitutions.  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to 
define  it;  sovereignty,  political  community  with- 
out a political  superior?  Tested  by  this,  none  of 
our  States,  except  Texas,  ever  was  a sovereignty. 

“The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and 
they  have  no  other  legal  status.”  Such  was  Lin- 
coln’s philosophy,  ignoring  plain  facts  of  history. 

Now,  thirteen  sovereign  States  had  formed  the 
perpetual  Confederacy.  Eleven  of  them  withdrew 
from  that  “perpetual  and  unchangeable  union” 
and  adopted  the  new  constitution.  They  with- 
drew in  virtue  of  their  sovereignty,  and  it  was  de- 
clared without  objection  that  “the  people  of  any 
State  could  resume  the  powers  delegated.”  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  in  his  “Life  of  Webster,”  says:  “It  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  was  not  a man  in  the  coun- 


try, from  Washington  and  Hamilton  to  Clinton 
and  Mason,  who  did  not  regard  the  new  system  as 
an  experiment  from  which  each  and  every  State 
had  a right  to  peaceably  withdraw.”  Indeed,  the 
right  to  withdraw  was  so  generally  accepted  that 
it  was  later  taught  in  the  textbook  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  Certainly,  it  was  a pow- 
er of  a sovereign  State. 

Eleven  States  withdrew  from  the  perpetual 
confederation,  and  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  were  left  alone  in  the  world.  But  here  we 
have  President  Lincoln  declaring  that  the  States 
were  not  sovereign,  that,  while  subjects  of  the 
king,  they  formed  a union  which  is  supreme  over 
the  people  of  the  States;  that  no  State  ever  ex- 
isted outside  the  union,  and  people  of  the  States 
cannot  govern  themselves  outside  of  the  union. 

And  so,  without  any  authorization  by  Congress, 
he  began  a war  on  the  Southern  States.  A few 
months  after  he  began  it,  he  had  Congress  to 
meet,  and  the  first  thing  offered  in  the  Senate  was 
a resolution  confirming  and  legalizing  his  acts,  as 
if  they  had  been  authorized.  This  particular  res- 
olution was  before  the  Senate  fifteen  times  be- 
tween July  6 and  August  6,  and  was  never  passed. 
Then,  after  twenty  months  of  warfare,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  (67  U.  S.  Re- 
ports, page  668),  said  Congress  had  no  power 
delegated  to  it  to  make  war  upon  a State,  and  that 
the  President  had  no  authority  to  make  war. 
That  “the  Civil  War  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  arose  because  the  citizens  of  the 
States  owed  a supreme  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  which  the  Southern  States  sought  to  ab- 
solve them  from,  by  State  secession,  and  the 
right  of  a State  to  do  that  was  now  being  decided 
by  wage  of  battle.” 

There  was  no  reason  or  ground  stated  to  justi- 
ty  the  claim  that  “the  citizens  of  each  State  owed 
a supreme  allegiance  to  the  United  Staes.”  It 
was  a war  by  the  Northern  States  to  hold  the 
Southern  States  in  union  with  them;  a conquest 
of  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States  to  be 
held  under  the  dominion  of  the  more  numerous 
States.  As  Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon,  declared 
in  the  Senate  that  he  favored  “reducing  the  popu- 
lation of  the  .Southern  States  to  abject  subjection 
to  the  sway  of  the  government.”  “We  may  have 
to  reduce  the  Southern  States  to  the  condition  of 
territories,  and  send  from  Massachusetts  or  from 
Illinois,  governors  to  control  them.  I Would  do 
that.”  (GZobe  LW,  page  48) . Such  was  the  spir- 
it of  those  who  made  the  war.  President  Lincoln 
said;  “Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.” 
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A GEORGIA  SOLDIER,  C.  S.  A. 

FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  R.  D.  CHAPMAN,  NOW 
OF  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

(Continued  from  June  Number) 

We  were  encamped  in  the  semicircle  of  a beauti- 
ful vine-clad  creek,  where  the  prisoners  were  per- 
mitted to  go  for  water  to  bathe  and  quench  their 
thirst.  As  modesty  forbade  bathing  in  open  view, 
Lieutenant  Lane  and  I bundled  up  our  clothing 
and  sought  a more  private  and  convenient  place. 
Unobserved  by  the  guard-,  we  pressed  our  way  up 
the  creek  through  a dense  thicket,  where  we  re- 
mained in  concealment  until  after  dark.  Our  ad- 
venture thus  far  was  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  was  very  favorable  to  fur- 
ther progress. 

In  leaving  our  hiding  place,  we  cautiously  made 
our  way  to  a mountain  near-by,  and  climbed  its 
rugged  slope  to  the  lofty  peak  that  overlooked 
the  prison  camps  in  the  valley  below ; this  position 
placed  us  in  full  view  of  the  camp  fires  of  the  pris- 
oners and  the  picket  guards,  and  gave  us  perfect 
protection  against  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Nestled  in  a cozy  cavity  at  the  base  of  a large 
rock,  surrounded  by  a jungle  of  natural  growth, 
which  we  admired  as  much  for  its  rural  beauty  as 
for  its  reclusive  refuge,  as  long  as  we  gazed  down 
upon  our  unfortunate  comrades  in  prison  bond- 
age, we  could  not  realize  that  we  were  free;  but 
when  they  struck  tents  the  next  morning  and 
marched  off  toward  prison  as  the  band  played, 
“The  Girl  I Left  Behind  Me,”  in  the  dim  distance 
we  heard  the  thrilling  strains  of  “Dixie,”  accom- 
panied by  the  rebel  yell.  Now  that  the  tumult 
and  the  music  ceased,  the  captains  and  the  sol- 
diers departed,  we  began  to  realize  our  true  sit- 
uation. 

First,  we  had  only  two  hard-tack  crackers  for 
our  day’s  rations;  second,  our  papers  of  identity 
must  be  destroyed;  third,  our  proper  names  as 
recorded  on  the  prison  rolls  could  not  be  used; 
fourth,  we  must  have  some  business  pursuit  in 
view,  should  we  be  questioned  about  our  business 
relations;  fifth,  the  most  serious  consideration 
that  confronted  us  was  the  disposition  of  our  uni- 
form coats  decorated  with  gold  lace  showins^  the 
official  rank  of  captain  and  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Confederate  army.  My  new  Confederate  gray 
coat  was  too  valuable  and  comfortable  to  leave 
or  destroy ; I removed  the  gold  lace,  folded  it  with 
the  black  lining  on  the  outside,  tied  it  up  in  my 
towel  and  carried  it  as  baggage.  Lieutenant 
Lane’s  coat  was  not  so  valuable,  but  it  was  of 


very  sacred  memory;  it  was  a homespun  jeans 
coat,  spun  and  woven  by  his  old  mother,  so  he 
carried  his  coat  as  I did  mine. 

We  ate  our  two  crackers  for  breakfast,  de- 
stroyed our  papers,  changed  our  names.  R.  D. 
Chapman  became  Bob  Whiteman,  and  James  Lane 
was  Jimmie  Green — ^the  school-teacher  and  the 
farmer  looking  for  jobs.  With  eight  dollars  in 
Georgia  State  Bank  money,  a pocketknifee,  my 
sword  belt,  and  our  uniform  coats  as  baggage,  I 
felt  we  could  safely  proceed.  All  details  having 
been  worked  out,  we  were  ready  to  explore  an  un- 
known region  through  the  mountains  of  southeast 
Kentucky,  hoping  to  reach  Virginia  or  some  other 
good  country  where  we  could  resume  our  names 
and  places  in  the  Confederate  army. 

The  Federal  army  occupied  the  country  north, 
south,  and  west  of  us,  and  our  only  hope  of  escape 
was  through  a mountainous  country  infested  by 
outlaws  and  deserters  from  both  armies.  These 
outlaws  organized  themselves  for  protection 
against  the  law-abiding  citizens,  and  often  plun- 
dered his  home,  stole  his  horses,  burned  his  house, 
and  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country  or  die.  We' 
did  not  realize  the  danger  that  awaited  us. 

On  the  12th  day  of  Septemb-^r,  1863,  our  travel 
was  uninterrupted,  except  by  fatigue  and  sore 
feet,  until  about  4:00  p.m.,  when,  after  passing 
through  a narrow  gap  in  the  mountain,  we  came 
upon  a crowd  of  men  working  on  an  old  house. 
There  was  one  idle,  ragged,  desperate-looking 
man  on  horseback,  talking  to  the  crowd;  we  in- 
quired of  them  the  way  eastward  through  the 
mountains  and  passed  on  our  way.  The  man  on 
horseback  soon  passed  us,  and  turning  out  of  our 
sight,  we  heard  the  clatter  of  his  horse’s  feet  over 
the  rock  road  as  if  in  full  speed.  This,  together 
with  the  general  fiendish  appearance  of  the  man, 
excited  our  suspicion,  but  we  were  hemmed  in  so 
completely  by  mountains  on  each  side  of  us,  and 
the  crowd  we  left  behind,  we  could  not  change 
our  direction.  Encouraged  by  our  successful  es- 
capade thus  far  during  the  day,  we  pressed  on, 
trusting  Providence  for  a safe  journey  through 
the  rough  rocky  gorges  which  became  darker  and 
more  cheerless  as  the  day  declined.  Our  mental 
agony,  physical  exhaustion,  sore  feet,  and  hunger, 
challenged  our  serious  consideration,  and  de- 
tracted very  much  from  the  beautiful  mountain 
scenery  through  which  we  were  passing. 

The  mountains  converged  to  a narrow  valley; 
the  sun  had  withdrawn  its  cheerful  rays  from  the 
lofty  cliffs  on  either  side  of  us.  The  lonely  hour 
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of  declining  day  intensified  the  fearful  conse- 
quences- of  the  coming  night;  daylight  still  fa- 
vored our  march  as  we  approached  a wonderful, 
but  to  us,  a fearful  natural  scenery.  Marching 
silently  and  slowly,  single  file,  along  an  unknown 
trail,  a rifle  shot  from  an  unknown  source,  an- 
swered by  a shot  ahead  of  us,  echoed  and  reechoed 
through  the  mountain  caverns,  and  before  the 
sound  of  the  shooting  had  died  away,  we  were 
confronted  by  six  men  armed  with  old  mountain 
rifles,  who  demanded  our  surrender. 

The  other  men  soon  joined  the  six,  whom  we 
supposed  to  be  the  men  who  did  the  shooting. 
Having  been  searched  and  surrounded  by  eight 
men,  we  at  once  recognized  the  man  who  pre- 
ceded us  a few  hours  before  on  horseback  as  one 
of  the  eight.  They  spirited  us  away  through  a 
divergent  trail,  into  a secluded  mountain  cove  to 
a small  log  cabin.  We  did  not  know  then  that  we 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  notorious  Sizemore  band 
of  robbers,  who  were  afterwards  represented  to 
us  as  desperate  characters  banded  together  in  the 
mountain,  regardless  of  humanity  or  personal 
rights,  who  left  no  living  witnesses  to  testify  to 
their  atrocious  crimes.  This,  and  similar  bands, 
occupied  a neutral  zone  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  armies  during  the  War  between  the 
States,  where  neither  army  could  subsist  and 
where  civilization  could  not  exist.  Far  away  from 
transportation  and  communication,  the  mountain 
coves,  cliffs,  and  caverns  furnished  favorable  re- 
treats and  hiding  places  for  outlaws,  and  deserters 
from  both  armies  would  often  rob,  raid,  and  ter- 
rorize the  surrounding  country  within  reach  of 
their  hiding  places. 

These  bandits,  or  similar  characters  known  as 
bushwhackers,  had  murdered  our  captain  and 
many  other  soldiers  from  ambush  in  the  moun- 
tains, whose  bodies  became  prey  for  vultures  and 
carniverous  animals,  and  being  fully  aware  of 
their  clannish  inhumanity,  we  had  reasons  for 
fearing  the  fate  of  our  unfortunate  comrades. 
They  were  the  most  hideous  looking  human  beings 
in  the  form  of  men  that  we  ever  saw;  their  long 
hair  and  beards,  old  flopped  hats,  ragged  clothes, 
bare  feet,  filthy,  savage  appearance,  all  indicated 
the  lowest  type  of  humanity.  Surrounded  by  this 
frightful  band  in  front  of  a little  old  log  cabin  at 
that  lonely  twilight  hour,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
gate  of  mercy  had  been  closed  upon  us;  hopeless- 
ness and  despair  supplanted  the  courage  and  valor 
that  had  cheered  us  on  our  way  to  this  sad  hour. 
We  plead  with  them  to  let  us  go  on  our  journey. 


but  they  refused.  As  we  entered  the  cabin  for  safe 
keeping,  we  saw  three  women,  standing  around 
the  fireplace,  gazing  at  us,  speechless  as  dummies ; 
our  mental  and  physical  endurance  languishing  in 
the  throes  of  exhaustion,  demanded  rest,  but  see- 
ing only  two  chairs  in  the  house  and  three  women 
standing  around,  we  stood  and  they  stood  and  the 
two  chairs  stood,  until  patience  ceased  to  be  a vir- 
tue, and  we  sat  down  and  began  talking  to  the 
old  gray-headed  woman.  She  didn’t  remember 
her  age,  but  remembered  the  time  when  the  stars 
fell;  the  two  other  women  listened  to  our  talk 
with  interest;  the  guard  at  the  door  came  in  the 
ca'bin,  leaving  his  gun  at  the  door  and  sat  himself 
down  on  the  floor  in  front  of  us,  while  the  rest 
of  the  clansmen  around  the  fire  in  front  of  the 
cabin  indulged  in  revelry  and  vociferous  language. 
We  knew  we  were  in  the  hands  of  ruthless  bush- 
whackers with  but  little  hope  of  escape;  we  ac- 
cepted the  situation  and  displayed  the  role  of 
agreeable  companionship,  hoping  to  gain  favon 
with  them  and  save  our  lives. 

The  clan  around  the  fire  took  possession  of  our 
bundles  and  unwrapped  them,  tried  on  and  appro- 
priated our  coats  to  their  own  use.  The  most  des- 
perate looking  one  of  this  clan,  who  had  figured 
most  conspicuously  in  our  capture,  wrapped  him- 
self in  my  fine  military  coat,  acting  as  officer  of 
the  guard  in  military  array,  and  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  hilarious  criticism  by  the  clansmen 
around  the  bonfire. 

The  three  women  and  the  guard  had  become 
intensely  interested  in  us,  and  our  conversation 
soon  became  general  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  clansmen,  who  one  by  one,  approached  the 
door  of  the  cabin  until  all  were  in,  about,  and 
around,  silently  listening  to  our  talk;  and  as  we 
told  story  after  story  of  living  in  great  cities,  sea 
voyages,  the  chase  and  capture  of  wild  animals  in 
the  jungles  of  Africa,  they  came  near  around  us 
with  manifest  pleasure  and  approbation.  Feeling 
sure  that  this  was  our  opportunity  to  gain  favor 
with  the  clan,  we  continued  talking  with  all  the 
eloquence  we  could  possibly  command.  These 
bandits  were  our  first  auditors,  after  assuming 
fictictious  names.  My  friend  was  a very  modest 
and  unpretentious  young  man,  therefore,  I as- 
sumed leadership  in  planning  and  speaking  as 
would  best  serve  the  demands  of  this  occasion.  I 
fully  realized  that  this  was  our  most  propitious 
opportunity  to  enter  into  close  communion  with 
them,  gain  their  good  will  and  confidence.  Ac- 
cordingly, I used  every  effort  to  overcome  their 
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antagonism  and  establish  congenial  companion- 
ship. but  I carefully  avoided  all  political  expres- 
sions or  questions  that  might  lead  to  an  investi- 
gation of  our  identity.  We  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  held  us  as  rebel  spies  or  deserters  from 
the  Southern  army,  as  our  uniform  coats  and  gen- 
eral appearance  condemned  us,  and  we  were  fully 
aware  of  their  hatred  of  the  rebel  cause,  which 
they  had  freely  expressed  during  the  evening. 

The  presence  of  their  mysterious  captives  ex- 
cited their  curiosity  to  find  out  more  about  us, 
but  we  carefully  avoided  and  evaded  all  of  their 
questions  and  continued  talking  and  singing  for 
their  entertainment  until  a late  hour.  Truly,  I 
have  never  since  been  able  to  reproduce  anything 
equal  to  that  night’s  entertainment;  my  mental 
and  physical  effort  had  about  attained  its  limit. 

The  men  had  stacked  their  guns  about  the  cabin 
door  and  gathered  around  the  cabin  fire,  manifest- 
ing a profound  interest  in  the  entertainment, 
while  the  old  lady  sat  near  the  fire  smoking  her 
pipe  and  indulging  occasionally  in  exclamations 
of  amazing  wonder  at  the  wonderful  stories  re- 
lated by  the  speaker.  It  became  necessary  to 
change  the  program.  I spied  an  old  fiddle  in  a 
crack  of  the  log  cabin;  I seized  it  with  eager 
hands,  and  pressing  it  to  my  bosom  with  ex- 
pressions of  affection,  found  I had  struck  their 
talent.  Three  of  the  clan  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices to  furnish  music  for  a dance  to  conclude  the 
night’s  entertainment,  and  the  music  and  dancing 
were  soon  in  progres^s. 

The  eight  clansmen  and  two  of  the  women  par- 
ticipated in  the  dance,  each  one  keeping  time  to 
the  music  in  their  own  peculiar  manner.  They 
were  all  barefooted  except  the  old  woman;  she 
had  an  old  pair  of  shoes,  which  were  used  by  the 
women  dancers  while  on  the  floor.  Fun  and  frolic 
of  their  choice  style  continued  to  a late  hour. 
They  invited  us  several  times  to  join  them  in  the 
dance,  and  in  order  to  excuse  myself,  I told  them 
that  my  friend  Jimmie  was  a good  dancer.  He 
had  been  trained  to  cut  the  pigeon  wing,  the  high- 
land fling,  or  the  backstep  in  the  wire  grass  region 
of  Georgia,  and  at  my  request  he  took  the  floor 
facing  one  of  the  women  and  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  very  much  to  the  edification 
of  the  clansmen. 

On  account  of  sore  feet  and  other  disabilities,  I 
preferred  to  sit  in  the  corner  and  talk  to  the  old 
woman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  too  old  to  dance, 
but  they  insisted  that  I should  dance,  and  at  last 
I agreed  to  dance  if  she  would  dance  with  me. 


She  looked  so  thin  and  dilapidated  I thought  I 
would  be  safe  in  making  that  proposition,  but  in 
a moment  the  old  gray-headed  mountain  mother 
stood  erect  before  me;  and  she  stepped  off  to  the 
music  with  the  agility  of  a sixteen-year  old  dam- 
sel. I faced  her  like  a limber  jack,  it  was  my  first 
dance  of  that  kind,  and  being  right-footed  my  left 
foot  failed  to  keep  time  with  the  music,  but  she 
got  there  with  both  feet.  This  was  the  closing 
performance  of  the  night’s  entertainment. 

Previous  to  this  entertainment,  we  expected  to 
be  executed  during  the  night.  A difference  of 
opinion  among  them  as  to  our  fate  was  plainly  in- 
dicated by  the  audacious  implications  and  clan- 
nish secrecy  that  characterized  their  excited  ac- 
tivities, but  during  the  entertainment  the  scale 
turned  in  our  favor,  and  we  heard  many  expres- 
sions favorable  to  us  which  inspired  the  hope  of 
the  dawn  of  another  day. 

At  a late  hour  they  placed  a large  sack  of  straw 
on  the  floor  before  the  fire,  on  which  we  retired. 
The  guard  resumed  his  post  outside  the  door. 
The  others  resumed  their  places  around  the  fire 
about  twenty  paces  in  front  of  the  cabin  door, 
where  they  continued  their  fun  and  frolic.  When 
the  light  in  the  cabin  flickered  out  and  all  was 
dark  within,  the  guard  closed  the  cabin  door  and 
joined  the  clan  around  the  fire.  The  loud  talking 
and  low  laughing  ceased,  and  they  entered  into  a 
low,  clannish  conclave  unintelligible  to  me.  The 
light  was  gleaming  through  the  cracks  into  the 
cabin,  through  which  I watched  with  eager  eyes 
their  movements,  so  as  to  anticipate  their  designs. 
I could  hear  only  enough  of  their  talk  to  know  that 
we  were  the  subject  of  their  discussion.  I lis- 
tened to  catch  of  their  good  or  evil  intent  toward 
us,  but  their  low  clannish  talk  and  excited  jesticu- 
lations  inclined  me  to  believe  that  some  clandes- 
tine plan  was  being  arranged  for  our  execution. 
In  this  dreadful  state  of  mind,  I saw  them  all  rise 
to  their  feet,  with  a torch  in  hand,  and  they  said 
something  about  going  over  the  mountain  to  the 
Cove.  Four  of  them  sta'rted  with  the  light  and 
four  remained.  For  an  hour  or  two  silence 
reigned ; my  eyes  were  heavy,  but  my  mental  vis- 
ion still  viewed  the  scene  with  sad  solicitude.  The 
solitude  of  the  hour  was  broken  by  distant  talk- 
ing, and  a light  appeared  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain. I watched  the  approaching  light  down  the 
meandering  trail  of  the  mountain  slope;  it  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  until  its  rays  shot 
through  the  cabin  cracks. 

(Continued  in  August) 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 
AT  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  social  affairs  of  the 
season  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  ^Yas  the  reception,  at 
which  the  Columbia  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  enter- 
tained in  honor  of  the  “Girls  of  the  Sixties”  at 
the  home  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Richards 
on  May  20,  1930. 

The  rooms  of  the  Mansion  were  beautiful  in 
their  appropriate  decorations,  which  emphasized 
the  Confederate  colors,  red,  white,  and  red. 

In  the  receiving  line  were:  Mrs.  John  G.  Rich- 
ards, Mrs.  Frost  Walker,  of  Union,  the  State 
President,  U.  D.  C. ; Mrs.  W.  L.  Morris,  President 
of  the  Columbia  Chapter;  Mrs.  E.  Preston  Car- 
penter, Registrar;  Mrs.  C.  M.  Webster,  Secretary; 
and  Mrs.  Giles  Fleming,  Treasurer. 

On  the  lawn  of  the  executive  mansion,  with  its 
wide  sweep  of  grass  and  shady  trees,  the  same 
color  scheme  was  used,  and  it  was  also  carried  out 


in  the  refreshments — ice  cream  in  red  and  white, 
with  cakes  iced  to  match,  a Confederate  flag  on 
each  plate.^ 

Honored  guests  were  Confederate  veterans  and 
their  wives  and  the  officers  of  other  Chapters  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Columbia  Chapter,  dedicated  to  the  women 
of  the  Confederacy,  gives  each  year  a reception 
to  the  “Girls  of  the  Sixties,”  a thoughtful  and 
lovely  idea,  and  this  one  will  long  be  remembered 
by  their  guests. 

The  picture  below  shows  a happy  group  on 
the  lawn  of  the  Governor’s  Mansion  in  Columbia, 
made  at  the  time  of  this  last  annual  reception, 
the  Day  of  Days  to  these  representatives  of  that 
womanhood  of  the  South  which  stood  back  of 
the  men  in  gray  and  sustained  them  by  their 
devotion  and  loyalty  amid  the  trying  years  of 
war  and  the  even  more  trying  time  of  recon- 
struction. 


"GIRLS  OF  THE  SIXTIES”  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Left  to  right,  sitting:  Mrs.  English  P.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Sara  Dayis,  Mrs.  Anna  Le  Gare,  Mrs.  Clark  Waring  (President 
“Girls  of  60’s”),  Miss  Bettie  Cardwell,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Guerry,  Mrs.  Sara  Bynum,  Mrs.  John  Verner,  Miss  Laura  Orr,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Hammond.  Standing:  Mrs.  Jane  Turner,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Murray,  Mrs.  Minnie  Chandler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Haynes. 
Back  row:  Mrs.  John  G.  Richards,  wife  of  Gov.  John  G.  Richards;  Mrs.  J.  Frost  Walker,  President  South  Carolina  Divi- 
sion, U.  D.  C.;  Miss  Alice  Earle,  Past  President  South  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.;  Mrs.  R.  E.  L.  Parman,  First  Vice 
President  South  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C. ; Mrs.  Ashur  P.  Brown;  Mrs.  William  L.  Morris,  President  Columbia  Chap- 
ter, U.  D.  C.;  Mrs.  Fitz  Hugh  McMaster;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Burney,  Past  Vice  President  General,  D.  A.  R.,  and  State  Presi- 
dent Daughters  of  1812;  Mrs.  John  C.  Coulter,  State  Regent,  D.  A.  R. 
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GLORY  MARCH 

BY  VIRGINIA  FRAZER  BOYLE. 

These  are  not  dead — we  call  their  names  be- 
loved— 

The  light  that  folds  them  dims  our  feeble  eyes. 
We  only  saw  the  sunset,  but  the  dawn 
Awakes  across  the  fields  of  paradise. 

These  are  not  dead  who  bore  the  Holy  Grail 
And  kept  the  faith  by  ways  of  soul  and  sod ; 
They  cannot  die  who  lead  the  glory  march, 
Triumphant  there,  upon  the  heights  of  God. 

(Written  for  Memorial  Hour,  Biloxi  Reunion) 


Dr.  W.  H.  Moon 

Dr.  William  Henry  Moon  was  born  Septem- 
ber 23,  1844;  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Fran- 
ces 0.  Bell;  and  died 
at  Goodwater,  Ala., 
October  30,  1929. 
His  widow  and  all 
their  children,  eleven 
splendid  sons  and 
daughters,  survive 
him. 

Dr.  Moon  was  as- 
sistant surgeon  of 
the  Alabama  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  V.,  with 
the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  and  a 

senior  counselor  of 
the  State  Medical 
DR,  w,  H,  MOON  Association,  having 

been  a member  of  the  College  of  Counsellors  for 
over  thirty-five  years.  He  was  a deacon  in  the 
Goodwater  Baptist  Church  from  its  beginning, 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  until  he 
retired  in  favor  of  a younger  man. 

As  a boy,  William  Henry  Moon  volunteered 
his  all  to  the  Confederacy  and  faced  battle  and 
imprisonment  courageously  as  he  met  all  of 
life’s  duties.  He  served  in  Company  I,  13th  Ala- 


bama Regiment.  He  sleeps  now  near  his  boyhood 
home  at  Lineville,  Ala.,  clothed,  by  his  request, 
in  his  beloved  ^ray  uniform.  Among  many 
floral  tributes  at  his  grave,  the  chaplet  of  a 
Southern  hero,  green  tied  with  Confederate  col- 
ors, held  the  place  of  honor  at  his  head. 

Christian,  patriot,  physician,  the  record  of  his 
blameless  life  and  noble  service  is  a precious  her- 
itage to  those  he  loved. 

[Kelly  McLeod,  for  Goodwater  Chapter,  U.  D. 
C.] 

Frederick  H.  Goff 

On  the  23rd  day  of  May,  at  Weslaco,  Tex.,  the 
spirit  of  Frederick  Hargrave  Golf  passed  into 
eternity,  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  beau- 
tiful Rosemont  Cemetery  at  Uniontown,  Ala. 

He  was  born  in  Calhoun,  Mo.,  April  23,  1846, 
a descendant  of  Andrew  Goff,  soldier  and  patriot 
of  the  American  Revolution,  who  with  his  friends 
William  and  David  McEwen,  settled  near  one  an- 
other on  Spencer’s  Creek,  in  Davidson  County, 
Tennessee,  in  1798,  nearly  two  years  before  the 
county  of  Williamson  and  the  town  of  Franklin 
were  laid  off. 

In  January,  1861,  Frederick  Goff  enlisted  in 
the  State  Guard,  under  command  of  Gen.  Ster- 
ling Price,  and  after  some  very  brilliant  successes 
these  troops  were  defeated  at  Wilson  Creek  by 
overwhelming  numbers  on  August  10,  1861.  They 
then  moved  South  and  threw  in  their  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  Southen  Confederacy,  and  served 
it  faithfully  and  honorably  with  the  1st  Missouri 
Brigade,  C.  S.  A. 

Of  all  this  young  Goff  was  a part  as  a member 
of  Company  E,  4th  Missouri  Regiment.  After 
some  service  in  Arkansas,  these  troops  were 
moved  toward  Shiloh.  Though  too  late  for  the 
battle,  this  Missouri  command  assisted  the  re- 
treat from  the  field.  Later  in  the  same  year  the 
battle  of  Corinth  was  fought,  and  in  this  contest 
young  Goff  lost  his  right  arm.  Despite  this  mis- 
fortune, he  stayed  with  the  troops,  took  part  in 
the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  after  the  surrenaer 
was  paroled  and  sent  to  camp  at  Demopolis,  Ala. 
He  found  a home  near  this  place  and  remained 
there  for  many  years.  He  attended  the  school 
carried  on  five  miles  north  of  Uniontown  by  that 
celebrated  teacher,  Maj.  I.  B.  Vaiden,  and  became 
an  integer  in  that  community.  In  1865  he  went 
into  business  in  his  adopted  community,  and  for 
many  years  led  a successful  and  honorable  life 
therein.  In  1873,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Un- 
derwood, of  a prominent  family  of  that  section. 
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To  this  union  there  were  born  a son,  Frederick 
M.  GofF,  now  a valued  officer  of  the  Planters  and 
Merchants  Bank  of  Uniontown,  Ala.,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hunnicut,  of  Del  Rio, 
Tex. 

In  1881,  Comrade  Goff  took  his  family  and 
some  connections  to  Texas  and  there  made  a 
permanent  home.  His  body  now  lies  in  the  soil  of 
the  State  that  adopted  him  and  gave  him  the 
highest  values  of  his  life. 

Faithful  to  duty  in  all  things,  a devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  throughout  his 
life  he  had  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  who  knew 
him  well. 

Calvin  L.  Swink. 

Calvin  L.  Swink,  one  of  the  old  veterans  of 
Company  E,  First  Virginia  Cavalry,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  in  Waynesboro,  Va.,  in  his 
eighty-eighth  year.  He  was  born  February  5, 
1843,  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  but  had  made  his 
home  in  Waynesboro,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there  for  forty  years.  He 
was  messmate  of  the  late  E.  G.  Fishburne  and 
David  Drake. 

At  the  service  at  the  cemetery,  the  Confeder- 
ate ritual  was  read  and  the  evergreen  wreath 
was  placed  on  the  grave  by  the  Elliott  G.  Fish- 
burne Chapter,  U.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Swink  served  in  the  War  between  the 
States  from  March,  1862,  to  April  9,  1865,  with 
Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee;  cut  his  way  out  at  Appomat- 
tox and  did  not  surrender.  He  was  under  the 
command  of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  when  he  passed 
around  McClellan’s  army  in  front  of  Richmond. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania 
Courthouse.  He  was  at  Gettysburg  and  Catlett’s 
Station.  He  was  also  wounded  in  the  cavalry 
fight  at  Waynesboro,  Va.,  which  gave  him  about 
two  months’  furlough,  otherwise  was  in  every  en- 
gagement of  his  command  during  his  time  of 
service ; was  never  captured. 

He  was  a member  of  Stonewall  Camp,  U.  C.  V., 
No.  25,  Staunton,  Va. 

[Mrs.  Etta  L.  Palmer,  President,  E.  I.  Fisher 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.] 

Thomas  A.  Cause. 

Thomas  Albert  Cause,  one  of  the  oldest  citi- 
zens of  Moss  Point,  died  at  his  residence  on 
River  Road,  December  13,  1929. 

Thomas  Cause  was  born  in  Gainesville,  Miss., 
and  was  eighty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  lived 
in  Moss  Point  since  1873,  engaged  in  the  lumber 


business,  and  was  well  known  in  that  section  as 
a lumberman.  He  retired  from  business  about  a 
year  ago  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  was  a 
Mason,  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
a citizen  above  reproach.  He  was  married  in 
New  Orleans  in  1871  to  Miss  Jane  A.  Reed,  who 
survives  him.  He  was  a valiant  Confederate 
soldier,  enlisting  in  the  Southern  army  when 
only  sixteen  years  of  age.  No  higher  praise  of 
his  character  could  be  given  than  to  say  that  he 
was  a Christian  gentleman  and  a Confederate 
veteran. 

Comrade  Cause  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
sons,  and  a daughter,  and  also  by  seven  grand- 
children, and  three  great-grandchildren. 

William  King  Logan. 

William  King  Logan  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
March  3,  1847,  of  Baptist  parents,  his  father 
having  been  a minister  of  the  gospel  for  about 
forty  years.  He  joined  the  Church  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  in  1866,  and  remained  in  the  faith  until 
called  from  earth  on  the  9th  day  of  November, 
1928,  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mr,  Logan  enlisted  in  the  War  between  the 
States  in  April,  1863,  and  was  surrendered  and 
paroled  in  May,  1865.  He  held  many  positions 
of  trust  during  his  lifetime,  having  been  a peace 
officer  in  Dallas,  Tex,,  also  at  Fort  Worth;  he 
was  also  a member  of  the  city  council  of  Decatur 
in  the  early  nineties.  He  lost  his  wife  in  1918, 
and  was  himself  the  last  of  a large  old  Kentucky 
family. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  he  should  have 
been  a peace  officer,  for  a more  gentle,  kindly 
soul  never  lived,  and  his  patient,  sunny  smile, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  of  be- 
ing entirely  blind  for  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  privileged  to  see 
it.  He  died  as  he  had  lived — gently,  peacefully, 
quietly  till  the  end.  On  his  tombstone  is  in- 
scribed simply,  “A  Confederate  Soldier,” 

“Softly,  silently,  his  gentle  soul 
Folded  its  wing  and  stole  away ; 

Angels  muted  their  harps  and  paused 
To  receive  this  wearer  of  the  gray. 

As  he  had  lived  so  did  he  die. 

Gentle,  kindly,  patient  ever. 

Rest  peacefully,  0 gallant  soldier  dead. 

The  picket’s  off  duty  forever.” 

[Maude  Ann  Marker,  First  Vice  President, 
Maj,  Hugh  G,  Gwyn  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.] 
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M.  W.  Venable. 

M.  W.  Venable,  prominent  as  civil  engineer 
and  business  man  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  died  at 
his  home  in  that  city  on  May  22,  after  a lengthy 
illness,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

For  more  than  fifty  years,  Mr.  Venable  -was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  engineers  in  Southern 
West  Virginia,  and  figured  in  the  construction 
of  railroads,  traction  lines,  bridges,  water  works, 
and  other  such  enterprises.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  held  the  positions  of  President,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  M.  W.  Venable  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  the  Charleston  Blue  Print  Company, 
and  was  President  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  West  Virginia. 

M.  W.  Venable  was  born  on  April  8,  1847,  at 
Scott  Green,  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.  At  the 
opening  of  the  War  between  the  States  he  was 
a student  at  Hampden  Sidney  College.  He  en- 
listed in  Company  H,  First  Regular  Engineers, 
C.  S.  A.,  and  was  present  at  General  Lee’s  sur- 
render at  Appomattox. 

Following  the  war,  he  spent  two  years  in  study 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  completed  his 
course  in  engineering  in  1867.  He  went  to 
Charleston  in  1868,  as  a civil  engineer  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  M.  Dyer  in  1870, 
and  to  them  were  born  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, all  surviving  but  one  son.  His  second  mar- 
riage was  to  Miss  Annie  H.  Byrne,  of  Kanawha 
County,  W.  Va.,  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  B.  W. 
Byrne.  She  survives  him  with  their  two  sons. 

J,  L.  Thorne. 

J.  L.  Thorne,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  one  of  the  young- 
est Confederate  veterans,  died  in  this  city  on 
May  12,  after  a short  illness. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Thorne,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Sarah  Hightower  Hughes,  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  and  was  born  in  Burleson,  Franklin 
County,  Ala.,  March  1,  1849.  He  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army  under  Captain  Sthkes  Roberts, 
N.  B.  Forest’s  Cavalry,  having  enlisted  in  Febru- 
ary, 1863,  as  a boy  of  fourteen.  Before  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was  captured  and  held  in  a Federal 
prison.  After  the  war  he  taught  school  In  Ala- 
bama, coming  to  Texas  in  1872,  and  settling  in 
Leon  County,  where  he  taught  school  and  after- 
ward engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  He  was 


married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Burkhalter,  June  27, 
1872,  at  Jewett,  Tex. 

Comrade  Thorne  was  prominent  in  early  politi- 
cal affairs  of  Texas,  and  had  also  taken  a leading 
part  in  the  United  Confederate  Veterans’  organi- 
zation. He  was  a charter  member  of  Dallas 
Camp,  No.  1853,  U.  C.  V.,  and  served  as  its  quar- 
termaster until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also 
was  adjutant  general  and  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Texas  Division,  U.  C.  V. 

Mr.  Thorne  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  eight 
children.  His  Confederate  comrades  were  hon- 
orary pallbearers  at  his  funeral,  and  the  active 
pallbearers  were  his  sons  and  grandsons. 

[T.  H.  Craddock,  Dallas,  Tex.] 

Richard  Miller,  Faithful  Servant. 

Richard  Miller,  one  of  the  old  war  servants, 
has  “crossed  over  the  river”  to  join  his  master 
“under  the  shade  of  the  trees.”  Richard  left  the 
old  camp  ground  near  Vanndale,  Ark.,  with  his 
young  master,  T.  Tubeville,  in  June,  1861,  Com- 
pany A,  5th  Arkansas  Regiment,  and  reported  to 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Govan’s  Brigade,  Pat 
Cleburne’s  Division.  His  young  master’s  health 
failed  him,  and  he  was  discharged  early  in  the 
war,  but  left  Rich  with  Captain  Miller,  of  Com- 
pany A.  Captain  Miller  was  mortally  wounded 
around  Atlanta,  and  died  in  the  negro’s  arms. 
He  gave  Rich  his  gold  watch.  Rich  then  served 
the  next  captain,  Tom  Mosby,  until  the  army 
surrendered  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  April,  1865. 
At  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Captain  Mosby 
ordered  him  off  the  battle  field.  Rich  told  him 
no,  that  the  white  folks  were  falling  too  fast,  that 
he  wanted  to  stay  to  fake  him  off  if  he  was  shot. 
Rich  then  took  a dead  man’s  gun  and  helped  them 
fight.  He  was  a loyal  and  faithful  servant.  He 
was  just  twenty-one  years  old  in  1861,  and  he 
died  May  23,  1930,  aged  ninety  years. 

[One  who  always  respected  him  for  his  loy- 
alty. W.  P.  Brown,  Wynne,  Ark.] 


We  honor  him  because  his  deeds  still  live — 

We  love  him  for  the  joy  his  works  still  give. 

In  glory’s  light. 

We  see  the  radiance  of  his  kindly  face — • 

The  beauty  of  his  soul  with  Christian  grace 
In  splendor  bright. 

— Agnes  Neville  Davis,  Poet  Laaureate,  Uncle  Re- 
mus Memorial  Association. 
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J.  M.  Bailey. 

J.  M.  Bailey,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  answered  the 
last  roll  call  on  June  5,  1930,  aged  eighty-nine 


years.  He  was  born 
in  Polk  County,  Tenn., 

January  28,  1841.  His 

father  removed  his  fam- 

ily  to  Carroll  County, 

Ark.,  in  1853,  where 

young  Bailey  worked  on 

a farm  till  the  War  be- 

1'- 

tween  the  States.  He 

enlisted  in  the  first 

company  organized  in 

that  section  of  the  coun- 

try,  under  a call  for 

State  troops,  and  par- 

ticipated  in  the  battle 

of  Oak  Hill,  near 

Springfield,  Mo.  After 

disbandment  of  the 
State  troops,  he  enlisted 

J.  M.  BAILEY. 

in  Company  D,  16th  Arkansas  Infantry,  C.  S.  A. 


On  the  organization  of  the  regiment,  he  was 
appointed  regimental  color  bearer  and  carried 
the  Stars  and  Bars  in  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn,  or 
Pea  Ridge,  Benton  County,  Ark.  Under  Van 
Dorn  and  Price,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  served  as  color  bearer 
till  elected  first  lieutenant  of  his  company.  May 
8,  1862.  He  took  part  in  numerous  engagements 
around  Corinth  and  luka. 

In  October,  1862,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Port  Hudson,  La.  In  the  absence  of  his  coptain, 
E.  G.  Mitchell,  he  commanded  his  company  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Port  Hudson  till  the 
surrender  on  July  9,  1863.  On  the  eve  of  their 
departure  for  prison  on  Johnson’s  Island,  he  es- 
caped, returning  to  his  home  in  Carroll  County, 
Ark.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  fierce  border 
warfare  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1863-64,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  one  of  these  engage- 
ments. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Baines,  noted 
for  her  loyalty  to  the  Southern  cause,  April  3, 
1864,  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  the  camp 
of  a regiment  of  Federal  cavalry.  With  a few 
comrades,  he  immediately  left  and  made  his  way 
through  the  Federal  lines  on  the  Arkansas  River, 
joined  his  command  at  Camden,  Ark.,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  first  lieutenant.  Fourth  Com- 
pany, First  Consolidated  Regiment,  Col.  J.  E. 
Cravens  commanding,  McNair’s  Brigade,  Church- 
ill’s Division.  His  captain,  J.  B.  Cloude,  being 


detailed  for  court-martial  duty,  he  commanded 
the  company  till  the  surrender  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department. 

Returning  to  his  father’s  home.  Comrade  Bai- 
ley found  the  family  living  in  an  old  log  stable, 
all  other  buildings,  with  most  of  the  farm  fenc- 
ing, having  been  burned  by  the  Federals.  With- 
out money  or  credit,  the  situation  looked  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  But  with  industry  and  economy, 
and  aided  by  a faithful  wife,  they  soon  had  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  farm  life. 

In  the  year  1890,  he  moved  to  Coleman,  Tex., 
where  he  resided  a number  of  years,  but  finally 
located  in  Austin.  He  was  a charter  member  of 
the  John  Pelham  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  at  Coleman. 

George  C.  Jenkins. 

George  C.  Jenkins,  one  of  the  oldest  Confed- 
erate veterans  in  Maryland,  and  noted  philan- 
thropist, died  at  his  country  home  near  Baltimore 
on  June  5,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  He  was 
born  October  15,  1836,  a son  of  Thomas  C.  Jen- 
kins, of  Baltimore,  and  was  educated  at  Mount 
St.  Mary’s  College,  then  started  his  business  life 
in  his  father’s  office.  His  military  training  began 
in  1857  when  a member  of  the  old  52nd  Regi- 
ment, Maryland  National  Guard.  In  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  1st  Maryland  Cavalry, 
C.  S.  A.,  with  which  he  served  to  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Returning  to  Baltimore,  young  Jenkins  again 
joined  his  father  in  business,  and  was  married 
to  Miss  Katherine  Key  in  November,  1868.  His 
wife  was  a great  niece  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  and 
related  to  many  distinguished  families  of  Colo- 
nial days.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1882, 
he  succeeded  him  as  director  in  several  banks, 
holding  that  position  with  the  Merchants- 
Mechanics  National  Bank  for  thirty-seven  years. 
He  was  also  on  the  directorate  of  numerous  other 
banking  and  railroad  companies,  with  which  he 
remained  to  the  last,  despite  the  ills  of  advancing 
age,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  their  affairs.  His  philanthropies  were 
largely  in  connection  with  the  institutions  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  was  a devoted  mem- 
ber, and  especially  in  its  educational  work,  for 
which  he  received  high  honor  at  the  hands  of 
the  pope. 

Comrade  Jenkins  is  survived  by  a son,  his 
wife  and  daughter  having  died  some  three  years 
ago. 
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Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  President  General 

Troy,  Ala. 


Mrs.  a.  C.  Ford,  Clifton  Forge,  Va Pint  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Blankenburg Second  Vice  President  General 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mrs.  John  Wilcox,  Houston,  Tex Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Massey,  Hot  Springs,  Ark Recording  Secretary  General 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ezell,  Leesburg,  Fla Corresponding  Secretary  General 


Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner,  Richmond,  Va.  Treasurer  GeneraX 

Rural  Route  No.  2. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Orangeburg,  S.  C Historian  General 

Mrs.  a.  S.  Porter,  Lakewood,  Ohio Registrar  General 

1472S  Clifton  Boulevard. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  Official  Editor,  Sandersville,  Ga. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy: 
The  Fortieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  has  passed  into  history  af- 
ter a three  days’  session,  June  3-6,  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 
The  hosts  of  gray — hosts  no  longer,  but  a small 
band  held  together  by  imperishable  memories — 
bivouacked  at  Biloxi,  their  encampment  over- 
looking the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf. 

The  thin  gray  line  has  grown  tragically  thin- 
ner and  grayer  since  last  they  met  at  Charlotte. 
There  were  earnest  inquiries  often  met  with  a 
sad  shaking  of  the  head,  which  told  without  words 
that  the  ones  would  not  be  found  in  the  tented 
City  by  the  Sea.  But,  for  all  that,  there  were 
songs  and  stories,  cheer  and  smiles  springing 
from  hearts  made  light  by  the  realization  of  their 
dream — another  reunion! 

Old  and  feeble,  the  tottering  remnants  of  the 
warriors  of  the  sixties  found  their  way  about  the 
camp  grounds  leaning  on  the  sturdy  shoulders  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  Dixie — silvered  age  and  bloom- 
ing youth  mingled  together,  seemingly  in  perfect 
understanding  of  each  other. 

Streets  and  homes  were  a riot  of  color  with  the 
Stars  and  Bars  and  Stars  and  Stripes  everywhere 
in  evidence,  while  a dozen  or  more  bands  fur- 
nished music.  Dixie’s  strains  were  heard  on 
every  hand  mingled  with  the  “Rebel  Yell” — which 
is  now  only  an  echo  of  that  cry  which  resounded 
in  the  sixties  and  cheered  men  on  to  death  or 
victory. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  3,  when  the  Con- 
federated Southern  Memorial  Association  held 
its  opening  meeting,  your  President  General 
brought  a message  from  you  to  the  convention. 
That  evening  at  the  joint  session  of  the  Veterans, 
Sons  of  Veterans,  and  the  Confederated  Southern 


Memorial  Association,  we  again  made  an  address, 
and  on  the  following  day  extended  our  greetings 
and  good  wishes  to  the  Veterans  and  Sons  of 
Veterans,  meeting  in  separate  sessions.  On 
Thursday  morning,  June  5,  upon  invitation 
of  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General  of  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 
your  President  General,  in  the  presence  of  a great 
throng  at  Beauvoir,  spoke  on  “Jefferson  Davis,  a 
Vicarious  Sacrifice.” 

Standing  there  on  the  veranda  where  the  great 
chieftain  had  so  often  stood — with  his  great- 
grandson,  Gerald  Webb,  grandniece.  Miss  Ann 
Davis  Smith,  and  great  grandniece.  Miss  Nan 
Percy,  standing  near — our  hearts  thrilled  as 
never  before,  as  we  tried  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
who  represented  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 

Friday  afternoon,  three  of  the  coastal  steam- 
ers carried  many  of  us  to  Ship  Island,  where  148 
Southern  soliedrs,  who  died  in  a Federal  prison 
in  that  Island,  lie  buried.  Dr.  Margaret  Caraway 
presided  at  this  sacred  service,  which  had  all  been 
arranged  months  before  by  our  sainted  Daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough,  whose  plan  to  have 
a memorial  erected  there  will  soon  be  realized. 
The  Mississippi  Division,  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  will  make  this  dream  of  hers 
come  true.  Ex-Governor  C.  H.  Brough,  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  your  President  General  were  speakers  at 
this  impressive  memorial  ceremony,  during  which 
army  planes  scattered  flowers  over  the  graves  of 
our  patriotic  dead. 

Many  beautiful  social  courtesies,  luncheons, 
dinners,  receptions  and  garden  parties  were  ex- 
tended the  President  General  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A., 
all  of  which  were  shared  by  your  President  Gen- 
eral and  much  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 

On. Saturday,  while  enjoying  the  gracious  hos- 
pitality of  Mrs.  Arthur  Nolte,  a member  of  the 
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General  Francis  T.  Nicholls  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  we 
were  entertained  by  the  Julia  Jackson  Chapter, 
C.  of  C.,  and  the  Chapters  of  New  Orleans,  shar- 
ing the  honors  with  Mrs.  John  M.  Wilcox,  Third 
Vice  President  General,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Granger,  Custodian  of  Flags.  Mrs.  Eckhardt’s 
son  is  the  President  of  this  C.  of  C.  Chapter,  and, 
as  Master  of  Ceremonies,  presided  in  a way  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  one  much  older  in  years. 

Friday,  June  9,  we  were  entertained  at 
luncheon  in  Mobile  by  the  members  of  the  four 
Mobile  Chapters,  to  whom  we  spoke  on  the  work 
of  our  organization  that  afternoon  in  the  library. 

Previously  we  had  visited  the  old  Spanish  Fort, 
for  the  preservation  of  which  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  of 
which  we  will  make  further  mention  in  a later 
letter. 

Thus  closed  a very  busy  week,  but  one  full  of 
pleasant  memories!  Much  of  the  pleasure  of 
those  days  is  due  to  the  beautiful  courtesies  of 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Herron,  President,  Mississippi  Divi- 
sion, U.  D.  C. ; Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs,  President  of 
the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association 
of  Mississippi;  Mrs.  Arthur  Nolte;  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Eckhardt,  President,  Louisiana  Division  U.  D.  C. ; 
Master  Eckhardt,  President,  Julia  Jackson  Chap- 
ter C.  of  C.,  New  Orleans;  Capt.  and  Mrs.  James 
Dinkins,  New  Orleans;  and  Miss  Mattie  Sheibley, 
Recording  Secretary,  Alabama  Division,  U.  D.  C., 
representing  the  Mobile  Chapter. 

To  each  of  these,  we  wish  to  express,  through 
this  medium,  our  grateful  appreciation. 

* * * 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  eight 
Crosses  of  Military  Service  have  been  awarded 
army  nurses  since  the  rules  governing  the  award 
of  this  military  decoration  were  amended  at 
Biloxi  to  include  that  branch  of  military  service. 
The  first  four  were  awarded  by  the  Fulton  Chap- 
ter, Atlanta,  to  Misses  Margaret  Bartley,  Rosalie 
Howell,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; Mary  Celia  Johnson,  Hen- 
dersonville, N.  C. ; and  Jessie  Ragan,  Pinetta,  Fla. 
The  next  two  were  awarded  by  Atlanta  Chapter 
to  Miss  Lilliam  M.  Alexander,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
Miss  Belle  Farr,  Clinton,  S.  C.  The  seventh  was 
awarded"  by  the  Mary  Mildred  Sullivan  Chapter, 
New  York,  to  Miss  Pearl  Tyler  Ellis;  and  the 
eighth  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hayden  Conyers  (Mrs. 
J.  B.),  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Hoover,  Chairman  Mrs.  Simon 
Baruch  University  Prize  Committee,  Elkins, 
W.  Va.,  has  issued  announcements  to  publications 


which  reach  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  carry  the  information 
that  the  time  of  award  after  November,  1929,  will 
be  “every  second  November,  1931,  1933,”  etc.  In 
this  way  the  work  has  been  continuous,  and  full 
information  was  given  to  all  individuals  and 
groups  to  whom  these  announcements  were  sent 
during  the  last  biennial  period. 

We  urge  every  Division  President,  and  Presi- 
dents of  Chapters  where  there  are  no  Divisions, 
to  send  these  circulars  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  their  States,  and  to  call  their  attention  to 
this  contest  and  secure  as  much  publicity  as  pos- 
sible through  the  press.  If  additional  copies  of 
circulars  are  desired,  Mrs.  Hoover  will  be  glad  to 
supply  them  upon  request. 

On  May  25,  very  impressive  services  were 
held  in  the  Cathedral  Amphitheater,  Mount  St. 
Albans,  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  the  Order  of  the 
Service  for  the  Massing  of  the  Colors,  sponsored 
by  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  War,  in  which 
more  than  seventy-five  patriotic  societies  took 
part.  Your  President  General  was  asked  to  rep- 
resent the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
at  this  Massing  of  the  Colors,  but  the  notice  was 
so  short  that  she  could  not  arrange  to  attend,  and 
appointed  Miss  Jessica  Smith  as  her  representa- 
tive to  carry  the  Stars  and  Bars,  while  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter Hutton,  President  of  District  of  Columbia 
Division,  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
Colonial  Dames  led  the  line  of  march,  followed 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  in  the 
order  named.  Judging  from  press  reports,  it  was 
a beautiful  and  impressive  service,  and  we  are 
gratified  that  we  had  a part  therein. 

June  3,  the  birthday  of  that  Christian  gentle- 
man, soldier,  statesman,  and  great  civilian,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  was  fittingly  observed  throughout 
our  Southland.  Upon  his  monument  in  Rich- 
mond, in  keeping  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Houston  Convention,  a large  wreath  of  magnolia 
leaves  and  red  roses,  tied  with  white  ribbon,  with 
“United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy”  in  letters 
of  red,  was  placed  by  Miss  Robine  Webb,  of  Colo- 
rado (great  granddaughter  of  President  Davis), 
who  represented  your  President  General  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  on  that  occasion. 
Representatives  of  the  six  Chapters  in  Richmond, 
the  Virginia  Division,  represented  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Bolling,  and  the  Confederate  Memorial 
Society — all  met  near  the  monument  and 
marched,  with  Miss  Webb  and  Mrs.  Bolling  lead- 
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ing  the  way,  to  the  monument,  where  each  placed 
her  tribute  of  love  and  of  sacred  memory.  This 
ceremony  was  followed  by  exercises  in  the  Battle 
Abbey  in  celebration  of  the  day,  when  Dr.  Alex- 
ander W.  Weddell  paid  glowing  tribute  to  Jelfer- 
son  Davis,  “the  gentleman  and  patriot,”  after 
which  Crosses  of  Honor  were  bestowed  upon  Con- 
federate Veterans  and  Crosses  of  Military  Service 
upon  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  by  the  Rich- 
mond Chapter. 

There  is  only  one  survivor  of  the  staff  of  the 
South’s  sainted  hero,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee — Maj. 
(Rev.)  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Matthews  Courthouse, 
Va.,  who  celebrated  his  ninety-second  birthday  on 
May  13th,  when  each  member  of  your  Executive 
Committee  sent  him  a note  of  love  and  congratu- 
lations, receiving  in  return  letters  of  deep  and 
affectionate  appreciation.  Their  appreciation  of 
every  kindly  expression  should  be  a constant  in- 
centive to  us  to  make  these  soldiers  of  the  sixties 
understand  in  what  tender  reverence  we  hold 
them  because  of  their  sacrificial  service. 

In  Memoriam 

It  is  with  a deep  sense  of  our  loss  that  we 
chronicle  the  death  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  June  1.  Mrs.  Moffitt  had  been  an  in- 
valid for  more  than  a year.  Up  to  that  time  she 
was  a woman  of  remarkable  strength,  and  even 
in  her  failing  health  she  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  Maury  Association  and  completed  her  great 
public  task  by  raising  the  money  for  this  memo- 
rial to  the  great  son  of  the  South,  Matthew  Fon- 
taine Maury,  unveiled  in  Richmond  a few  months 
ago.  She  undertook  that  self-imposed  task  in 
1915  and,  with  the  patriotic  purpose  that  guided 
her  and  her  spirit  of  indomitable  energy,  carried 
it  to  completion.  On  a larger  scale  than  other 
patriotic  enterprises  she  had  carried  through,  it 
was  the  crowning  public  achievement  to  her 
credit  after  she  had  passed  her  ninetieth  birth- 
day. 

Her  passing  was  the  fitting  end  of  a wonderful 
life,  and  now — 

She  has  reached  the  farthest  star; 

She  knows  what  all  the  spaces  are, 

For  God  led  her  by  the  hand 
In  work  and  play,  until. 

At  the  end  of  Life’s  short  day. 

She  could  go  on  with  a song. 

Faithfully, 

Elizabeth  Burford  Bashinsky. 


MRS.  SIMON  BARUCH  UNIVERSITY  PRIZE 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  research  in  the 
history  of  the  South,  particularly  in  the  Confed- 
erate period,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy is  offering  the  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch 
University  Prize  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
awarded  biennially. 

The  competition  is  limited  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  of  universities  and  stand- 
ard colleges  in  the  United  States  and  those  who 
shall  have  been  students  in  such  institutions  with- 
in the  preceding  three  calendar  years. 

The  prize  will  be  awarded  for  an  unpublished 
monograph  or  essay  of  high  merit  in  the  field  of 
Southern  history,  preferably  in  or  near  the  period 
of  the  Confederacy  or  bearing  on  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  War  between  the  States.  Any  phase  of 
life  or  policy  may  be  treated.  If  no  essay  of  high 
merit  shall  be  submitted  in  any  competition,  the 
prize  will  not  be  awarded  for  that  year. 

Essays  must  be  in  scholarly  form  and  must  be 
based,  partly,  at  least,  upon  the  use  of  source 
materials.  Important  statements  should  be  ac- 
companied with  citations  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  data  have  been  drawn  and  a bib- 
liography should  be  appended.  It  is  expected 
that  essays  will  comprise  not  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand words,  and  it  is  preferred  that  they  be  of 
considerably  greater  length.  In  making  the 
award,  the  committee  will  consider  effectiveness 
of  research,  originality  of  thought,  accuracy  of 
statement  and  excellence  of  style. 

The  prize  will  be  paid  in  two  instalments  of 
five  hundred  dollars  each,  the  first  at  the  time 
of  the  award,  the  second  when  the  manuscript 
have  been  suitably  printed.  This  arrangement  is 
intended  to  promote  the  printing  of  the  essay  in 
substantial  permanent  form  at  the  author’s  ini- 
tiative. If  such  printing  shall  not  have  been  done 
within  three  years  from  the  time  of  the  award, 
the  second  instalment  will  be  forfeited. 

At  least  six  copies  of  the  printed  essay  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

The  next  competition  will  close  May  1,  1931, 
and  on  or  before  that  date  all  essays  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  chairman — Mrs.  B.  M.  Hoover, 
Elkins,  W.  Va. 

The  award  will  be  announced  the  following 
November.  The  time  of  award  thereafter  will  be 
every  second  November — 1933,  1935,  etc. 

Manuscript  to  be  returned  must  be  accom- 
panied by  postage. 
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FUND  FOR  NEEDY  CONFEDERATE 
WOMEN. 

The  following  appeal  has  been  sent  to  each  State 
Director,  and  is  given  here  also  that  it  may  have 
additional  publicity.  Every  Daughter  of  the  Con- 
federacy should  be  interested  in  the  fund. 

“My  Dear  Director:  Again  I have  been  ap- 
pointed by  our  President  General  as  Director  of 
the  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief  Fund  for 
another  year,  and  I want  to  assure  you  of  my 
pleasure  at  having  you  as  Director  in  your  State, 
and  I want  to  impress  upon  you  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  your  shoulders  in  your  official  ca- 
pacity. 

“My  experience  has  been  that  the  members  of 
our  organization  are  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
work  of  this  committee.  There  is  an  appeal  of 
needy  old  age,  there  is  a realization  of  responsi- 
bility toward  these  old  women  of  the  Confederacy, 
when  the  matter  is  properly  presented.  It  is  sim- 
ply a campaign  of  education  that  is  necessary. 
You  are  one  of  the  women  who  must  give  this  in- 
struction. Some  of  our  Directors  are  new  mem- 
bers; some  have  served  previously  in  this  capac- 
ity, and,  therefore,  in  case  some  do  not  know  who 
are  eligible  for  one  of  our  pensions,  I am  incosing 
one  of  the  blanks  stating  the  requirements. 

“There  was  pledged  at  our  last  general  conven- 
tion $5,317.00  for  this  fund.  It  requires  $6,840.00 
per  year  to  take  care  of  the  pensioners  now  on  the 
roll,  without  any  additions.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it? 

“Won’t  you  take  your  last  General  Minutes,  look 
on  page  291,  and  see  what  your  Division  pledged? 
Write  your  Division  Treasurer  to  find  out  how 
much  has  been  paid  in,  then  get  out  a letter  to  each 
Chapter  in  your  Division  and,  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready sent  in  their  contribution,  ask  them  to  do 
so  at  once.  Ask  your  Division  Treasurer  to  send 
all  contributions  to  the  Treasurer  General  at  least 
quarterly,  for  the  balance  in  this  fund  was  over- 
drawn at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Many  Di- 
vision Treasurers  hold  this  money  until  just  be- 
fore our  general  convention  and  then  forward  it 
to  the  Treasurer  General,  but  the  checks  have  to 
go  to  our  old  charges  monthly — ^they  are  depend- 
ent upon  us  for  their  daily  bread. 

“Ask  your  Division  President  for  at  least  five 
minutes’  time  upon  the  floor  of  your  Division  Con- 
vention to  present  this  work. 

“The  Bible  says,  “The  poor  ye  have  with  you 
always,”  but  we  won’t  have  thesee  women  of  the 
Confederacy  with  us  always.  Death  takes  a heavy 


toll  from  them  every  year;  we  must  do  our  best 
by  them  now.  Upon  you  depends,  in  a large  meas- 
ure, the  redeeming  of  your  Division  pledge,  some 
could  easily  raise  more  than  this  and  some  Divi- 
sions were  not  in  the  convention  hall  when  the 
pledges  were  taken.  See  that  your  State  is  on  the 
honor  roll  of  this  fund  at  the  next  Convention.  I 
am  depending  on  you. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Amos  Norris,  Chairman. 

Tampa,  Fla.. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Mississippi. — Tuesday  evening.  May  7,  1930, 
marked  the  opening  session  of  the  Thirty-Fourth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Mississippi  Division 
at  Meridian. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Herron,  State  President,  opened  the 
convention  and  delivered  a splendid  and  much- 
appreciated  address,  the  keynote  of  which  was 
that  “the  work  of  the  U.  D.  C.  is  more  and  more 
becoming  a part  of  the  daily  lives  of  the  daugh- 
ters who  love,  give,  teach,  and  render  service.” 

Mrs.  Herron  presented  the  State  officers  and 
honor  guests  to  the  assembly.  Mrs.  Lizzie  George 
Henderson  introduced  the  President  General, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  of  Troy,  Ala.,  who  deliv- 
ered a very  fine  address  on  “Jefferson  Davis,”  as 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Confederacy.  Her 
address  showed  great  understanding,  sympathy, 
and  appreciation  of  the  suffering  of  Mr.  Davis, 
both  physically  and  spiritually,  as  a result  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  28C) 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  AUGUST,  1930. 

Paper:  “Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Statesman  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  America.” 

Poem:  “The  Passing  of  the  Brave”  (Ida  Slocum  Mat- 
thews) . 

Eulogies  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  General  Forrest, 
and  “Tom  Strother,  My  Body  Servant”  (Richard  Taylor). 

Sonnets:  Mary  Ashley  Townsend. 


C.  OF  C.  TOPICS  FOR  AUGUST,  1930. 

Reading:  “The  Southern  Republic”  (L.  S.  L.,  Vol.  XIV). 
Questions  14  and  15  of  “Confederate  Catechism.” 

Talk:  “The  Genius  of  the  Southern  Women”  (from 
“Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times”). 
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Conrcberateb  Soutbern  /Iftemorial  Hesociatton 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker. Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording  Secretary  General 

7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier Historian  General 

College  Park,  Ga. 

Miss  Willie  Fort  Williams  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinsy National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 


Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Mrs.  Sam  Wassell 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville..., Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 


Kentucky— Bowling  Green . . . 

Louisiana — New  Orleans 

Maryland 

Mississippi — Bilpxi 

Missouri — St.  Louis 

North  Carolina — Asheville. 
Oklahoma— Oklahoma  City . . 
South  C.arolina — Charleston. 

Tennessee — Memphis 

Texas — Dallas 

Virginia — Richmond 

West  Virginia — Huntington 


Mrs.  Chenault 

Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 
. . .Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

.Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Mary  Forrest  Bradley,  Editor,  2043  Cowden  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

The  1930  Convention  has  passed  into  history — 
recording  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held. 
Standing  out  in  bold  relief  was  the  ever-present 
desire  to  pay  homage  and  loving  tribute  in  every 
possible  way,  to  evidence  the  affection  deeply 
enshrining  those  heroes  of  a never-to-be-forgotten 
past,  and  every  gray-haired  veteran  was  given 
the  tenderest  care  by  visitors  and  residents.  The 
splendid  equipment  for  Camp  Sneed,  furnished 
by  the  government,  the  hospital  equipment,  with 
the  Red  Cross  nurses,  all  stood  in  readiness  to 
answer  the  slightest  request,  and  from  myriads 
of  homes  will  ascend  high  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing that  not  one  of  these  beloved  heroes  but  re- 
turned to  his  home  at  the  close  of  the  great  pa- 
rade on  Friday.  The  joy  of  renewing  old  ac- 
quaintances and  the  making  of  new  friends  was 
everywhere  in  evidence,  and  dancing  was  entered 
into  so  heartily  as  the  bands  played — and  always 
the  strains  of  “Dixie”  brought  anew  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude. 

Two  outstanding  figures  associated  with  our 
C.  S.  M.  A.  Convention — Mr.  Edwin  R.  Wiles, 
General  Reunion  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  Byrd 
Enochs,  on  whom  the  responsibility  rested  for 
carrying  out  the  convention,  and  who  met  every 
requirement,  capable,  charming,  and  tireless. 
State  President  of  Mississippi,  also  President  of 
the  local  Ladies’  Memorial  Association — have 
earned  and  deserve  the  highest  commendation 
and  deepest  appreciation  of  our  membership  for 
the  most  successful  and  delightful  meeting.  A 
project  of  gigantic  proportions,  with  numberless 
angles  to  be  met — and  one  can  find  only  words  of 
praise  for  the  masterful  way  in  which  every  re- 
quirement was  met. 


The  Social  Side. — Ou  Tuesday,  a luncheon  was 
served  to  the  State  Presidents  and  national  offi- 
cers, numbering  twenty  present.  On  Wednesday, 
the  Memorial  Association  of  Biloxi,  with  Mrs. 
Byrd  Enochs,  President,  as  hostess,  served  a 
luncheon  to  all  officers,  delegates,  and  distin- 
guished guests,  numbering  175.  Many  notable 
persons  were  present,  and  the  convention  was  one 
of  dignity  and  beauty. 

Thursday,  at  4 P.M.,  a large  garden  party  was 
given  to  the  President  General  and  national  offi- 
cers on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House.  The  Ma- 
rine Band  of  the  United  States  played  for  the 
occasion,  and  approximately  one  thousand  guests 
were  entertained.  Wednesday  an  afternoon  re- 
ception at  Beauvoir  brought  a goodly  number  of 
veterans  and  guests. 

Beauvoir. 

Among  the  most  prized  memories  of  the  re- 
union and  our  convention  was  the  reception  given 
at  Beauvoir,  when  Dr.  Margaret  Caraway,  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Biloxi-Gulfport  Memorial 
Association,  was  hostess  to  your  President  Gen- 
eral and  officers.  Standing  beneath  the  portrait 
of  the  beloved  martyred  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, in  the  room  made  sacred  by  association 
with  him  and  his  dear  ones,  our  hearts  were 
thrilled  anew,  as  we  clasped  hands  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  heroic  army  who  find  home  and  shelter 
here  where  nature  has  been  so  lavish  in  its 
charms.  Then,  from  the  broad  verandah,  we 
spoke  words  of  greetings  to  the  throng  who  jour- 
neyed here  as  to  a shrine  of  devotion.  With  faces 
turned  to  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf,  where  the 
skyline,  where  the  clouds  and  horizon  meet,  seems 
to  bear  a prophetic  message  of  the  unity  of  two 
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of  earth’s  greatest  powers,  the  powers  of  the  air 
and  the  gigantic  forces  of  the  vast  area  of  water. 
Here  President  Davis  found  inspiration  and 
courage,  with  the  devoted  wife  and  daughter  as 
his  constant  companions,  and  here  a home  where 
hospitality  and  cordial  spirit  drew  from  far  and 
near  the  outstanding  intellects  and  leaders  from 
every  walk  of  life. 

The  furnishings  of  the  Winnie  Davis  Room 
were  restored  through  the  tireless  efforts  of  Mrs. 
A.  McC.  Kimbrough,  a devoted  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily and  an  indomitable  worker,  who  gave  the  best 
effort  of  her  life  to  the  task.  The  lovely  portrait 
of  Winnie  looks  out  from  the  canvas  like  a thing 
of  life,  and  the  winsome  charm  and  girlish  beauty 
of  this  fair  daughter  of  the  South  speaks  her  in- 
heritance of  gentle  womanhood  in  all  its  purity 
and  cultured  refinement.  The  four  poster,  cano- 
pied bed,  with  its  silken  patch  work  coverlid — on 
which  is  inscribed  the  name  of  many  distin- 
guished friends  around  the  central  name  of  the 
President — carried  memory  back  to  childhood, 
when  our  own  grandmothers  sat  placidly  by  the 
fireside  working  out  the  plans  for  these  same  won- 
derful creations.  The  exquisite  old  lace  that  cur- 
tained the  windows,  with  the  added  draperies,  the 
chair  in  which  she  was  wont  to  sit,  her  piano, 
where  she  spent  many  happy  hours  making  mel- 
ody for  the  home,  all  speak  in  mute  terms  of  the 
happy  days  gone  by,  and  add  a touch  of  sacred 
reverence  to  hallowed  ground. 

That  Mississippi  has  made  here  a home  and 
haven  of  rest  for  the  closing  years  of  life  for  her 
veterans,  their  wives  and  widows,  speaks  with  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  her  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
cause  for  which  these  gave  their  all. 

Personals 

A visitor  about  whom  centered  the  greatest  in- 
terest, not  only  of  the  veterans  but  of  the  multi- 
tudes, was  Miss  Anna  Davis  Smith,  grandniece 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Davis,  who  spent  much 
time  with  them  at  Beauvoir.  Miss  Smith,  with 
her  niece.  Miss  Nan  Percy,  was  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
William  A.  Wright,  State  President  for  Georgia. 
Having  been  with  President  Davis  in  the  last 
hours  of  his  life  and  having  ministered  in  the 
closing  of  the  great  life.  Miss  Smith  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  tenderest  feeling  and  greatest  defer- 
ence that  her  retiring  nature  would  allow.  On 
every  occasion,  she  was  the  center  of  loving  at- 
tention. 

Another  member  of  the  Davis  family  sharing 


honors  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  President, 
Gerald  B.  Webb,  a student  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  who  came  as  the  guest  of  the  Confed- 
erated Southern  Memorial  Association,  to  bring 
a message  to  the  veterans  at  the  Memorial  Hour 
services.  Dignified,  refined,  alert,  truly  a repre- 
sentative of  the  best  type  of  Southern  manhood. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  President  General, 
U.  D.  C.,  was  the  distinguished  guest  of  the 
C.  S.  M.  A.  convention,  and  made  many  warm 
friends  by  her  graciousness,  while  winning  fame 
with  her  splendidly  delivered  messages,  which 
brought  commendation  of  the  highest  order  by 
her  intellectual  force  and  oratorical  powers. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan,  First  Vice  President  General; 
Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  Poet  Laureate  Gen- 
eral; and  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Chaplain  General, 
were  three  of  the  high  lights  missed  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mrs.  Lamar  Rutherford  Lipscomb,  filling  the 
unexpired  term  as  Historian  General,  is  succeeded 
by  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier,  of  College  Park, 
Ga.  Mrs.  Collier,  as  author  of  five  volumes  of 
“Representative  Women  of  the  South,”  has  dem- 
onstrated her  ability  as  a brilliant  writer,  and 
brings  with  this  distinction  a love  and  devotion 
to  the  South  and  her  traditions  that  eminently 
qualify  her  for  this  work. 

Since  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Collier  makes 
vacant  the  place  of  Corresponding  Secretary 
General,  your  President  General  has  exercised 
the  power  rested  in  her  by  your  body  of  filling 
the  vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Willie 
Fort  Williams,  of  Atlanta,  as  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary General.  Miss  Williams’  late  aunt.  Miss 
Jennie  Blackburn,  was  State  Organizer  and  State 
President  for  Kentucky.  Her  mother,  a most 
active  worker  for  many  years,  at  her  passing 
was  First  Vice  President  of  the  Atlanta 
Ladies’  Memorial  Association.  Miss  Wil- 
liams herself  is  an  active  member  also  from  child- 
hood, and  later  charter  member  and  assistant  for 
the  Junior  Memorial  Association,  and  comes  fully 
equipped  for  the  office. 

Two  new  State  Presidents  were  also  elected  at 
Biloxi.  Our  capable  and  most  splendid  President 
of  the  Biloxi  Memorial  Association,  Mrs.  Byrd 
Enochs,  was  called  to  take  the  place  made  vacant 
by  the  passing  of  our  dear  Mrs.  Kimbrough  as 
State  President  of  Mississippi,  and  Mrs.  Sam 
Wassell  was  elected  as  State  President  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  brings  inspirational  help,  enthusiasm, 

(Continued  on  page  285) 
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Sons  of  Confederate  Deterans 


Charles  T.  Norman,  Commander  in  Chief,  Richmond,  Va. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

Col.  Richard  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Inspector  in  Chief 

Henderson  Hallman,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  a.  J.  Crowell,  Charlotte,  N.  C Surgeon  in  Chief 

Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss Quartermaster  in  Chief 

J UDGE  Ed  S.  McCar  .'ER,  Orange,  Tex Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  Seagle,  New  York  City Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Chairman Atlanta,  Ga. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

Col.  Charles  T.  Norman Richmond,  Va. 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Paul Washington,  N.  C. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page)  Andrews,  American  Legion  History  and 

Textbooks Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Ray  Price,  Manassas  Battle  Field Shreveport,  La 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond,  Va.  .Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Walter  W.  Rainey,  McCrory Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago.  . .Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  1318  U Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis. . Missouri 

George  A.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville North  Carolina 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego..  .California 

D.  A.  Spi  EY,  Conway South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls Texas 

David  L.  Pulliam,  Richmond Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond,  Va.,  was  elected 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  at  the  close  of  their  annual  convention 
held  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  June  3-6.  J.  E.  Jones,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  also  was  nominated  for  the  of- 
fice, but  withdrew  in  favor  of  Mr.  Norman. 

Retiring  Commander  John  Ashley  Jones,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  was  presented  by  the  Biloxi  Camp  of 
Sons,  through  Walter  Wadlington,  Adjutant,  with 
a gavel  carved  from  a tree  on  the  grounds  of  the 
estate  of  Jefferson  Davis  at  Beauvoir.  His  staff 
presented  him  with  a beautiful  loving  cup  in  ap- 
preciation of  his  tireless  efforts  during  the  year. 

Manassas  Battle  Field  Confederate  Park 
Discussed. 

After  a lengthy  discussion  and  considerable  ar- 
gument, during  which  the  chair  was  overruled 
by  the  body  on  several  occasions,  a resolution  was 
adopted  indorsing  the  Manassas  Battle  Field  Con- 
federate Park.  Since  the  purchase  of  the  Park 
some  of  the  States  have  expressed  a desire  to 
erect  monuments  to  their  leaders  on  the  grounds, 
and  the  Sons  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  pe- 
titioning of  all  Southern  States  to  make  ap- 
propriations for  monuments  in  the  Park  and  gave 
its,  support  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  a museum 
there. 

The  resolution  was  bitterly  opposed  by  John 
A.  Chumbley,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  had  ob- 
jections to  offer  as  to  the  spending  of  the  funds 


of  the  Park  by  the  board  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  and  questioned  whether  the  proper  men 
were  in  charge.  The  convention  gave  him  more 
than  the  alloted  time  to  state  his  arguments. 

Not  only  was  the  board  brought  into  the  dis- 
cussion, but  the  handling  of  the  moneys  by  Adju- 
tant Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  later 
gave  a full  account  of  every  penny  spent.  The 
Sons  expressed  their  confidence  in  the  way  the 
fund  had  been  handled  in  the  past  and  were  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  board  and  Mr.  Hopkins’ 
action.  The  members  of  the  board  of  directors  are : 
John  W.  Rust,  President,  Fairfax,  Va. ; Rufus  W 
Pearson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Washington, 

D.  C. ; J.  R.  Price,  Shreveport,  La.  It  was  shown 
that  the  money  raised  by  the  Sons  was  spent  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  an- 
nual convention,  held  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  in  June, 
1929. 

A resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Mississippi 
legislature  be  petitioned  to  buy  the  old  home  of 
Father  Ryan,  poet  laureate  of  the  South,  on 
Father  Ryan  Avenue,  Biloxi.  It  was  felt  that 
the  memory  of  this  great  Southern  leader  should 
be  preserved.  The  new  President  will  appoint  a 
committee  to  make  plans  to  carry  out  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  resolution. 

A resolution  was  adopted  changing  the  title  of 
the  department  commanders  to  vice  commanders, 
as  it  was  believed  that  this  would  add  more  dig- 
nity to  the  office.  Vice  commanders  chosen  were: 

E.  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex.,  Trans-Missisi- 
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sippi  Department;  Robert  S.  Hudgins,  Richmond, 
Va.,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department;  Dr, 
W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Army  of  Tennessee 
Department. 

Montgomery  in  1931. 

Historic  old  Montgomery,  Ala.,  first  capital 
of  the  Confederacy,  on  whose  crowning  Capitol 
Hill  Jefferson  Davis  took  the  oath  as  President  of 
the  Confederacy,  was  chosen  as  the  next  reunion 
city. 


HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  ^CONVENTION 

(Continued  from  page  283) 

and  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  loyalty  of  purpose. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  much  that  is  in  my  heart 
to  say  to  you,  my  dear  coworkers,  but  I cannot 
let  the  opportunity  pass  for  expressing  to  each 
and  every  one  my  grateful  appreciation  of  your 
loyal  support,  your  patience,  and  your  unswerving 
loyalty. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  been  chosen  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  The  White  House  of  the  Con- 
federacy pulls  upon  the  heartstrings.  Our  dear 
State  President  of  Alabama,  Mrs.  R,  P.  Dexter, 
than  whom  we  have  no  more  loyal,  devoted  mem- 
ber, will  be  official  hostess,  with  our  own  Mrs. 
Belle  Allen  Ross,  Auditor  General,  as  her  most 
efficient  aid.  Begin  to  plan  to  join  the  marching 
hosts. 

And  now  let  me  thank  each  one  of  you  for  your 
every  kindness,  and  the  many  friends  for  lovely 
flowers  for  every  occasion  and  the  blossoms  that 
filled  every  corner  and  brightened  my  room. 

With  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  love  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  we  are  pledged. 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson, 
President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 


THE  SHIP  ISLAND  MEMORIAL. 

BY  MRS.  ROGERS  WINTER,  EDITOR  C.  S.  M.  A. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  recent 
reunion  at  Biloxi  was  the  trip  to  Ship  Island  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  unknown  dead  who  sleep  there 
in  the  shifting  sands.  A selected  group  of  men 
and  women  were  invited  to  make  the  trip  to  the 
Island  in  the  boats  of  the  Coast  Guard,  arrange- 
ments for  this  having  been  made  by  Dr,  Mar- 
garet Caraway  and  Mrs.  Galloway,  members  of 
the  committee  formed  by  the  late  Mrs.  A.  McC. 
Kimbrough,  one  of  the  distinguished  women  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  secure  the  erection 


of  a memorial  at  Ship  Island  to  mark  the  historic 
interest  of  the  spot. 

It  was  through  Mrs,  Kimbrough’s  effort  that 
space  for  the  marker  was  secured  from  the 
United  States  government;  and,  in  a sense,  the 
trip  to  Ship  Island  during  the  reunion  was  in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Kimbrough,  as  well  as  of  the 
soldiers  who  are  buried  there,  Mrs.  Kimbrough’s 
death  a short  while  before  the  reunion  having 
created  a sense  of  loss  difficult  to  overcome  in  all 
arrangements  for  the  Biloxi  meeting. 

The  Kimbrough  family  was  represented  on  the 
trip  to  Ship  Island  by  her  son,  William  Poindex- 
ter Kimbrough,  and  his  wife;  and  it  was  he  who 
placed  a sheaf  of  flowers  in  memory  of  his 
mother.  Other  sheaves  and  wreaths  were  placed 
by  Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed,  Commander-in-Chief 
U.  C.  V.;  John  Ashley  Jones,  Commander  in 
Chief,  S.  C.  V.;  Mrs.  A,  McD.  Wilson,  President 
General  C.  S.  M.  A,,  and  by  members  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky, 
President  General  U.  D.  C.;  Gen.  R,  A.  Sneed, 
John  Ashley  Jones,  Charles  M.  Brough,  and 
others.  Dr.  Margaret  Caraway  being  in  charge  of 
the  program  and  introducihg  all  speakers. 

Capt.  S.  P.  Edmonds,  Commander  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  a graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  was  in  charge  of  the  government 
boats  which  made  the  trip. 

One  thought  dominated  the  minds  of  those  who 
really  perceived  the  meaning  of  the  trip  to  Ship 
Island.  In  the  background  were  so  many  things 
that  emphasized  the  historic  importance  of  the 
changes  made  by  time.  As  the  government  boats 
carried  the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  the  six- 
ties to  the  scene  where  the  men  of  the  Confeder- 
acy suffered  such  indignity  and  pain  as  prisoners 
of  war,  a United  States  battleship  appeared  on 
the  horizon.  It  was  the  ship  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  harbor  at  Gulfport  as  a gesture  of 
admiration  for  the  Confederate  heroes  gathered 
at  Biloxi;  and  it  was  headed  back  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  just  at  the  time  the  other  boats  of  the 
U.  S.  government  were  nearing  Ship  Island  for 
the  memorial  service.  Its  low-lying  hull  was  sil- 
houetted in  distinct  relief  against  sky  and  water 
to  the  right  of  the  old  fort,  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  Jefferson  Davis  as  a defence  to  the  South,  but 
completed  later  by  the  government  to  house  those 
in  charge  of  the  prisoners  at  Ship  Island.  The 
contrast  between  the  old  fort,  rendered  useless  by 
the  progress  of  modern  warfare,  and  the  slim. 
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powerful,  dangerous  battleship,  whose  guns  could 
have  demolished  the  fort  in  a few  moments,  could 
not  escape  the  attentive  mind  and  eye. 

Nor  could  one  escape  the  thought  of  the  men 
who  endured  the  tortures  of  the  damned  on  that 
bleak  island,  where  not  a single  tree  offers  shade 
to  the  weary;  and  where  all  day  long  the  hot  sun 
poured  down  its  burning  rays  to  the  hot  white 
sands  that  reflected  glare  and  heat  until  men  could 
endure  no  longer  the  agony  of  thirst  and  sun. 

Looking  from  the  white  sands  of  the  island, 
during  the  memorial  hour  service,  one  thought 
how  much  the  men  who  suffered  there  must  have 
loved  the  evening,  as  it  came  down  about  them; 
and  how  often  to  them  the  jade  green  watersof  the 
sea  must  have  seemed  as  the  bosom  of  a friend 
to  which  they  might  creep  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
grateful  for  the  soft  embraces  that  gave  them  rest 
and  death’s  eternal  peace.  Many  died  there  in  the 
sea  and  many  died  of  hunger  and  privation  and 
of  the  scourge  of  yellow  fever.  They  are  listed  as 
“The  Unknown  Dead,”  but  their  memory  lives, 
and  on  that  Friday  afternoon  of  the  reunion  they 
received  the  tribute  not  only  of  their  own  beloved 
cause,  but  of  the  government  which  survived  the 
conflict  of  the  sixties. 

No  flowers  bloom  in  the  hot  white  sands  of 
Ship  Island,  but  twelve  army  planes  covered  the 
graves  of  the  unknown  dead  with  blossoms;  and, 
because  of  Mrs.  Kimbrough’s  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroic  Ship  Island  men,  there  will 
stand,  in  time,  a monument  there  to  perpetuate 
the  courage  of  the  men  who  died,  prisoners  of 
war,  for  the  land  they  loved  when  they  could  no 
longer  fight  to  protect  the  cause  to  which  they 
had  dedicated  their  lives.  And  as  they  sleep  the 
long,  long  sleep  of  the  dead,  the  Ship  Island  Light- 
house stands  watch  above  their  graves  and  sig- 
nals to  the  ships  in  passing,  that  each  may  keep 
safely  on  its  course — a light  that  burns  forever 
in  the  darkness,  a light  symbolic  of  the  men  whose 
devotion  to  their  ideals  of  honor  and  patriotism 
has  created  a new  beacon  light  of  valor  for  the 
generations  yet  to  come. 

And  by  that  beacon  light  of  memory,  the  youth 
of  the  South  will  set  its  course,  steering  always 
for  the  safe  harbors  of  a finer  citizenship,  a deep- 
er devotion  to  their  country  which  needs  to-day, 
more  than  ever  before,  men  yho  are  men,  men 
who  are  patriots,  men  who  are  unafraid  to  face 
the  issues  that  confront  and  menace  the  govern- 
ment for  whose  fundamental  principles  the  men 
of  the  South  Tought  and  died. 
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position  he  held  and  filled  So  wonderfully  as  the 
first  and  only  president  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  Mrs.  Bashinsky  urged  that  no  dif- 
ference be  shown  in  the  recognition  of  the  high 
public  service  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Robert  E. 
Lee,  but  that  bdth  should  stand  side  by  side  with 
equal  rank  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 

The  convention  as  a whole  was  greatly  enjoyed 
and  a pronounced  success.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred delegates  present.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : 

President,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Herron,  Biloxi;  First 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Stuart,  McComb; 
Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Sam  B.  Herron, 
Water  Valley;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wheeler,  Gr9enwood;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Nichols,  Durant;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Bert  Davis,  Nettleton;  Editor  of  Heritage,  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Turner,  North  Carrollton;  Business  Mana- 
ger, Mrs.  W.  H.  Lee,  North  Carrollton;  Recorder 
of  Crosses,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Lowery,  Mount  Olive; 
Leader  of  C.  of  C.,  Mrs.  I.  F.  Roberts,  Nettleton; 
Historian,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Brown,  Blue  Mountain. 

[Mrs.  J.  F.  Galloway,  State  Director  of  Vet- 
eran.] 

* * * 


New  York  Division. — At  the  convention  held  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Regis  in  New  York  City,  October 
10,  1929,  a committee  was  appointed  to  help 
secure  funds  to  insure  the  perpetual  care  of  the 
Confederate  veterans’  plot  at  Mount  Hope  Ceme- 
tery. Working  in  conjunction  with  the  members 
of  the  New  York  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
the  sum  needed  has  been  raised,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  committee,  the  plot  was 
presented  in  “perpetual  care”  to  the  Camp  at 
the  memorial  service  at  Mount  Hope,  May,  1930. 
Report  of  this  comes  from  Mrs.  L.  R.  Schuyler, 
who  was  most  happy  over  their  success,  and  was 
proud  to  report  what  the  Daughters  of  New  York 
City  had  accomplished  within  these  few  months. 
The  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  was  raised. 


* * * 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  on  the  U.  D.  C. 
Department  this  month,  the  Division  report  had 
to  be  held  over  for  the  August  number,  when 
they  will  have  preference.  The  Editor  regrets 
this  delay,  and  hopes  it  will  not  again  be  neces- 
sary. Division  Editors  are  urged  to  send  their 
reports  in  brief  form  and  of  the  important  work 
only. 
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Military  customs  and  regulations  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  code  of 
ethics  and  morals  ever  prescribed  for 
the  government  of  man.  The  re- 
straints are  from  things  that  are  harm- 
ful. The  requirements  are  for  habits 
and  conduct  that  make  for  right  living. 
They  demand  truth,  justice,  honor, 
courage,  self-respect,  respect  for  others, 
patriotism,  unselfish  service,  and  sacri- 
fice.— General  Summerall. 


THE  LITTLE  TOWN. 

I like  to  live  in  a little  town. 

Where  the  trees  meet  over  the 
street, 

And  you  wave  your  hand  and  say 
“Hello” 

To  every  one  you  meet. 

I like  to  stop  for  a minute 
Outside  the  grocery  store 
And  hear  the  kindly  gossip 

Of  the  folks  moving  in  next  door. 

For  life  is  interwoven 

With  the  friends  you  learn  to  know, 
And  you  feel  their  joys  and  sorrows 
As  they  daily  come  and  go. 

So  I’m  glad  to  live  in  a little  town. 
And  I care  no  more  to  roam, 

For  every  house  in  a little  town 
Is  more  than  a house — it’s  home! 

— Thayer  (Kans.)  News. 


TO  SERVE  THE  SICK. 

The  juice  of  an  orange  in  the  morning 
is  very  acceptable  to  convalescents. 

Buttermilk,  when  fresh  and  sweet,  is 
nutritious  and  wholesome. 

Raw  oysters  are  easily  digested  and 
very  nourishing. 

Apples,  nicely  baked,  are  good. 

Prunes,  stewed  with  a few  senna 
leaves,  make  a good  laxative. 

Iced  grapejuice  is  good  for  conva- 
lescents. 

Ginger  ale  and  appollinaris  water  can 
be  taken  in  cases  of  nausea. 

A mustard  plaster  made  with  the 
white  of  an  egg  will  not  blister. 

A flaxseed  inserted  in  the  eye  will  re- 
move a cinder  or  a particle  of  dust. 

One-third  linseed  oil  and  two-thirds 
lime  water  applied  to  a burn  is  a good 
cure.  Wrap  in  soft  linen  to  exclude  the 
air. 


Bus  Driver:  “Madam,  that  chilc^ 
looks  over  six  years  of  age  to  me.” 
Lady:  “Well,  I can’t  help  it.  I’m 
not  going  to  pay  his  fare.” 

Bus  Driver:  “Whadda  ya  mean,  you 
won’t  pay  his  fare?” 

Lady:  “He  isn’t  my  child.” 


Hospital  Scenes. — A pathetic  story 
is  told  of  a little  girl  at  one  of  the 
London  hospitals,  who,  being  given  a 
glass  of  milk,  asked  wistfully,  “May 
I drink  to  the  bottom?” 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These,  cuts-  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

price:,  slso  eiach  *^01 

F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Co. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  HIGHWAYS. 

Like  satin  ribbons  winding 

Through  rugged  hills  and  vales. 
Are  lovely,  gleaming  highways 
We  travel  joyously. 

They  wander  through  the  forests 
And  curve  by  limpid  streams. 

As  gray  silk  bands  entwining. 
Through  green  trees  they  gleam. 

O’er  them  we  travel  swiftly 
To  cities  far  away. 

Or  back  into  the  shadowy  hills 
To  spend  a restful  day. 

They  are  the  touch  of  Progress 
Laid  on  the  fertile  lands. 

These  winding,  shining  roadways. 
These  glistening,  gleaming  bands. 

The  old  brown  roads  of  history. 
O’er  which  forefathers  came. 
Forever  give  place  to  speeding 
Highways’  exultant  claims. 

— Clara  Cox  Epperson. 


I saw  a cow  slip  through  a fence, 
A horse  fly  in  the  store; 

I saw  a board  walk  up  the  street, 

A stone  step  by  the  door. 

I saw  a mill  race  up  the  road, 

A morning  break  the  gloom; 

I saw  a night  fall  on  the  lawn, 

A clock  run  in  the  room. 

I saw  a peanut  stand  up  high, 

A sardine  box  in  town; 

I saw  a bed  spring  at  the  gate. 

An  ink  stand  on  the  ground. 

— Pointers. 


MONEY  IN  OLD  LETTERS 

Look  in  that  old  trunk  up  in  the  gar- 
ret and  send  me  all  the  old  envelopes 
up  to  1880.  Do  not  remove  the  stamps 
from  the  envelopes.  You  keep  the  let- 
ters. 1 will  pay  highest  prices. 

GEO.  H.  HAKES,  290  Broadway,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  A sketch  of  political  history  in 
the  South  from  the  formation  of  the  Federal  government  to 

1861.  By  Joseph  W.  Hodgson,  of  Mobile.- $7  50 

Confederate  Cause  and  Conduct  of  the  War.  Compiled  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire  and  Judge  George  L.  Christian,  of 

Richmond,  Va 3 00 

Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  and  History  of  the  Lee  Family  in  England 
and  America.  Compiled  and  edited  by  R.  A.  Brock.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated 5 25 

Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  Illustrated.  ...  5 25 
Memorial  Volume  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones . 4 25 
Life  of  Jefferson  Davis  by  Distinguished  Men  of  His  Time. 

1890.  Introduction  by  Hon.  John  W.  Daniel 4 50 

Southern  Generals:  Their  Lives  and  Campaigns.  By  William 

Parker  Snow 5 00 

Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.  By  Lieut.  Arthur  Sinclair 5 00 

Four  Years  in  the  Saddle.  By  Harry  Gilmor 4 00 

Recollections  of  a Naval  Life.  By  John  McIntosh  Kell 3 50 

Autobiography  of  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early  with  notes  by  R.  H. 

Early)  ‘ 5 00 

From  Manassas  to  Appomattox.  By  Gen.  James  Longstreet ...  4 50 
History  of  the  Doles-Cook  Brigade.  By  Henry  W.  Thomas,  of 
the  12th  Georgia  Regiment.  Gives  a history  of  each  regiment 
in  the  Brigade  (the  4th,  12th,  21st,  and  44th  Georgia),  muster 

rolls,  and  short  sketches  of  each  member 5 25 

Lindsley’s  Military  Annals  of  Tennessee.  Compiled  by  Dr.  J. 
Berrien  Lindsley,  D.D.  Gives  history  of  regiments,  lists  of 
companies  in  each,  and  names  of  those  who  died  in  service  or 

were  killed 4 00 

Some  Neglected  History  of  North  Carolina.  By  W.  A.  Fitch, 

M.D.  With  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Alamance,  first  battle 
of  the  American  Revolution 3 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LIST  OF  BOOKS. 


Prayers  and  Other  Devotions  for  Use  of  the  Soldiers  of  Army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Pamphlet $1  50 

Two  Wars:  A Biography.  By  Gen.  S.  G.  French,  on  Service  in  the  Mexican 

War  and  the  War  between  the  States 2 50 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea.  By  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  Edition 

1861.  Binding  injured 3 50 

McClellan:  A Vindication  of  His  Military  Career.  By  James  Havelock 

Campbell.  Good  copy 3 00 

Life  of  C.  G.  Memminger.  By  Henry  D.  Capers.  This  is  alao  a history  of 

the  Confederate  Treasury  Department 3 00 

The  Catawba  Soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Prof.  George  W.  Hawn.  A 
history  of  Catawba  County,  N.  C.,  in  the  War  between  the  States,  with 
sketch  and  picture  of  each  Confederate  soldier  of  the  county.  2 50 


Inquiry  comes  from  A.  K.  Nippert, 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee, 
Lever  Memorial  Foundation  of  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon,  525  Walnut  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  a picture  of  a 
Confederate  Chaplain  in  uniform  or  in- 
formation as  to  the  details  of  his  uni- 
form and  equipment.  A stained  glass 
window  showing  the  figure  of  a young 
Confederate  Chaplain  has  been  ordered 
for  a fraternity  house,  this  to  com- 
memorate the  memory  of  young  Noble 
Leslie  DeVotia,  Chaplain  of  an  Alabama 
regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  one  of  the  first  men 
to  lose  his  life  during  the  War  between 
the  States,  being  drowned  in  Mobile 
Bay  in  1861.  Any  Information  on  this 
line  will  be  appreciated. 


A member  of  the  New  York  Camp, 
S.  C.  V.  and  James  D.  Sayers,  Editor 
of  the  White  Race  Herald,  Box  223, 
City  Hall  Station,  New  York  City,  is 
very  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  any 
surviving  members  of  his  father’s  regi- 
ment and  company,  or  with  the  sons 
of  any  of  his  old  comrades.  His  father, 
David  Joel  Sayers,  enlisted  in  6th 
Louisiana  Cavalry,  Capt.  W.  B.  Den- 
son’s Company  f Denson  later  became 
Colonel,  commanding  the  regiment 
at  Shreveport,  La.,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  He  served  under  , Cblonel 
Denson  until  the  battle  of  Helena,  Ark., 
when  he  was  captured  and  incarcerated 
during  last  six  months  of  the  conflict 
at  Alton,  111.,  prison. 


Mrs.  Martha  T.  Howard,  182  Wray 
Street,  Athens,  Ga.,  asks  for  informa- 
tion to  the  war  record  of  Jere  A.  Howard, 
of  Bartow  County,  Ga.  (originally  Cass 
County) . She  is  trying  to  get  a pension. 


“Are  you  a doctor?”  she  asked  the 
young  man  at  the  soda  fountain. 

“No,  madam,”  he  replied,  “I’m  just 
a fizzician.” 


A FAMOUS  TOAST. 

Famous  was  the  toast  given  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  when  he  was  dining,  as 
the  American  emissary,  with  the  English 
Ambassador  and  the  French  Minister, 
at  Versailles.  The  story  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1797. 

“George  the  Third,”  proposed  the 
British  Ambassador,  “who  like  the  sun 
in  its  meridian,  spreads  a luster  through- 
out and  enlightens  the  world.” 

“The  illustrious  Louis  the  Sixteenth,” 
proposed  the  French  Minister,  “who, 
like  the  moon,  sheds  his  mild  and  be- 
nignant rays  on  and  influences  the 
globe.” 

“George  Washington,”  thereupon 
proposed  witty  Benjamin  Franklin, 
“ commander  of  the  American  armies, 
who,  like  Joshua  of  old,  commanded 
the  sun  and  the  moon  to  stand  still, 
and  they  obeyed  him.” 


I.  T.  Armstrong,  of  Abilene,  Tex., 
wishes  to  locate  any  comrades  of  Com- 
pany G,  12th  Mississippi  Cavalry,  of 
which  Frank  Gore,  of  Tupelo,  Miss., 
was  captain,  under  Colonel  William 
Inge,  of  Corinth.  Any  member  who 
remembers  Kim  as  a soldier  of  that 
command  will  please  respond. 


A Real  Bargain. — A young  matron, 
in  whom  the  shopping  instinct  was 
strong,  asked  a German  butcher  the 
price  of  hamburger  steak. 

“Twenty-five  cents  a pound,”  he 
replied. 

“But,”  said  she,  “the  price  at  the 
corner  store  is  only  12  cents.” 

“Veil.”  asked  Otto,  “vy  don’t  you 
puy  it  down  there?” 

“They  haven’t  any,”  she  replied. 
“Ya,  ya,”  said  the  butcher;  “ven  I 
don’t  have  it,  I sell  it  for  10  cents  only.” 
— Veterans'  News. 


The  Library  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville,  is  trying  to  com- 
plete a file  of  the  Veteran,  and  needs 
the  following:  Volume  One,  1893; 
Vol.  2,  1894,  January  to  September; 
1902,  November;  1903,  February;  1905, 
July;  1911,  October,  November,  Decem- 
ber; 1914,  November;  1915,  February 
and  October.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
friends  will  kindly  donate  these  num- 
bers or  supply  at  reasonabln  price. 
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Gen  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Rev.  Theodore  Bratton,  Jackson,  Miss Chaplain  General 
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Oklahoma — Woodward Gen.  J.  W.  Harris 
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REUNION  TENNESSEE  DIVISION,  U.  C.  V. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Tennessee  Division, 
U.  C.  V.,  will  be  held  in  Columbia,  October  1,  2, 
3,  1930.  This  in  correction  of  previously  an- 
nounced dates. 


J.  ALLEN  CABANISS 

[In  honor  of  the  blessed  memories  of  the  Old  South] 

Hymn  to  me,  Muse,  of  the  land,  of  the  stately  Con- 
federate Empire; 

Land  of  the  Southern  Cross — the  beautiful  flag  of 
old  Dixie — 

Land  of  brave  men  and  true  women,  land  of  princely 
traditions. 

Memories  cluster  about  it  of  chivalric  deeds,  and  of 
warriors — 

Knightly  warriors,  who  fought  with  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon: 

Robert  E.  Lee,  the  commander,  and  Jackson,  who 
stood  like  a stone  wall ; 

Johnston  who  fell  at  old  Shiloh,  and  Stuart  the 
gallant  and  gay  one; 

Others-aye,  many  another — whose  names  will  re- 
sound forever. 

Never,  0 Muse,  will  we  cease  to  remember  the  glories 
of  Dixie! 

Long  may  that  name  live  on,  and  long  will  the  star- 
crossed  banner 

Live  in  our  hearts  and  our  minds,  and  preserve  its 
glorious  traditions! 

So,  “in  Dixieland  I’ll  take  my  stand 
To  live  and  die 
For  Dixie!’’ 


A Correction. — See  article  on  New  Hope 
Church,  pages  256-7,  July  Veteran,  last  para- 
graph, which  should  have  stated  that  General 
Cleburne  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General  on 
March  4,  1862,  and  to  Major  General  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1862.  The  printer’s  error  gave  him  same 
dates  of  promotion  as  General  Hindman. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE.  Editor. 


“WHAT  WILL  THEY  DO  WITH  IT?” 

Gen.  W.  D.  Craig,  of  Chesterfield,  S.  C.,  Com- 
mander South  Carolina  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  writes  of 
the  resolution  presented  to  the  U.  C.  V.  convention 
in  Biloxi,  as  follows: 

“At  the  reunion  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  we  voted  to 
endorse  a forty  page  resolution  that  I do  not  think 
one  man  in  a hundred  understood.  It  involved  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  money  and  needed  a billion 
hours  of  thought.  Kindly  publish  it  in  full  in  your 
next  issue,  so  we  can  read  and  digest  it  at  our  leisure.” 
This  is  the  resolution  as  presented  to  the  U.  C.  V. 
body  in  convention  at  Biloxi : 

“Whereas,  The  Texas  Division  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  joined  by  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
formally  organized  the  Southland  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  stated  in  Article  2,  which  has 
several  times  been  endorsed  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  Veterans  and  Sons,  and  once  by  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  also  by  the 
legislature  of  Florida,  in  1926,  and  by  the  legislature 
of  Texas  in  1929,  and  has  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  southern  governors,  yet,  for  lack  of 
active  cooperation  by  the  commanders  and  members 
of  our  southern  patriotic  organizations,  progress 
towards  success  of  this  most  worthy  undertaking 
has  been  slow.  Therefore, 

“Be  it  resolved  by  this  body.  That  it  is  our  duty, 
and  should  be  the  pleasure  of  every  patriotic  son 
of  the  South,  to  take  membership  in  and  wear  the 
official  badge  of  the  Southland  Memorial  Association, 
and  in  every  way  possible,  aid  in  leaving  to  our 
posterity  evidence  of  the  South’s  love,  appreciation, 
and  gratitude  to  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy 
for  the  sacrificial  services  rendered  by  them  in 
behalf  of  their  own  beloved  Southland  in  the  days 
that  tried  men’s  souls,  from  1861  to  1865  inclusive; 
and  for  having  left  to  their  beloved  daughters — 
The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy — the  same 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  country,  high  sense  of  duty; 
and  be  it 

“Further  resolved,  That  the  governors  and  members 
of  the  legislature  of  the  several  Southern  States 
should  take  prompt  action  to  provide  for  amend- 
ments to  their  respective  State  Constitutions,  author- 
izing them  to  take  cooperative  action  in  support  of 
the  Southland  Memorial  Association,  and  provide 


for  a tax  levy  of  one  cent  on  the  $100  of  taxable 
wealth,  in  support  of  a bond  issue  sufficient  in 
amount  to  create  and  endow  the  proposed  Southland 
Memorial  Institute,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy.” 

No  signatures  were  given  with  the  resolution,  and 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  did  not  indorse  it, 
but  referred  it  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  give  it  consideration 
and  refer  it  to  the  next  reunion  (Montgomery,  1931). 
However,  it  was  presented  to  the  delegates  and  voted 
upon.  After  giving  it  this  indorsement,  comes  the 
question,  “What  will  they  do 'with  it?” 


THE  NEGRO  IN  LIBERIA 

What  has  happened  in  Liberia  since  its  founding 
as  a negro  republic  something  over  a hundred  years 
ago  is  quite  the  opposite  to  what  the  founders 
dreamed.  Its  experience  has  been  one  of  trouble  and 
then  the  end  is  not  yet,  as  seen  in  the  request  for 
funds  with  which  to  fight  yellow  fever  and  malaria. 

Deaths  from  these  diseases  have  been  so  numerous, 
even  among  missionaries,  that  emigration  has 
practically  ceased  and  it  has  been  decided  to  send 
no  more  missionaries  there  until  conditions  have 
been  remedied. 

The  New  York  colonization  society,  incorporated 
in  1855,  has  on  hand  funds  aggregating  $149,000, 
growing  out  of  legacies  and  gifts  made  before  the  War 
between  the  States,  and  it  has  asked  permission  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  to  use  the  funds  for 
fighting  disease  among  the  Liberians — a permission 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  court  will  grant. 

Liberia  was  founded — in  a none-too-attractive  spot 
— on  the  theory  that'  the  “much-abused”  negro 
slaves  of  the  South  would  hie  them  hence  and  live 
happily  ever  after,  but  the  country  proved  unhealthy, 
the  negroes  proved  incapable  of  self-government, 
and  troubles  have  followed  throughout  the  years. 
Fortunately  for  them,  comparatively  few  negroes 
left  this  county  to  cast  their  lot  in  the  all-black 
republic  and  the  number  going  now  is  practically 
nil,  and  has  been  for  many  years. — News-Tribune, 
Rome,  Ga. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  Lincoln’s  dream  of  that 
Utopia  for  the  black  race.  His  idea  was  to  colonize 
the  negro  after  giving  him  freedom,  but  that  idea 
did  not  appeal  to  the  black  brother,  and  the  coloniza- 
tion scheme  was  even  less  popular  after  the  war.  Many 
of  those  who  went  to  Liberia  came  back  after  a 
sad  experience.  What  a blessing  to  the  South  if 
they  could  have  been  disposed  of  in  that  way! 
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NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

BY  MRS.  W.  C.  N.  MERCHANT,  CHAIRMAN. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  President 
General  adopted  at  the  U.  D.  C.  convention,, 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  November  1929,  was  “that  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  present  a portrait  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  Superin- 
tendent 1852-55.”  A most  satisfactory  photograph 
has  been  secured  from  Mrs.  Mary  Custis  Lee  deButts, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  grandaughter 
of  the  great  General.  This  photograph  gives  only 
the  bust  and  is  in  undress  uniform,  while  the  portrait 
for  West  Point  will  be  full  three-quarter  length  and 
in  the  full  uniform  of  a Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  the  rank  of  the  General  when 
Superintendent.  This  reproduction  is  from  the 
portrait  of  General  Lee  by  R.  S.  Weir,  Instuctor  of 
Drawing  and  Painting  at  West  Point  when  General 
Lee  was  Superintendent.  It  is  commended  by 
Captain  Lee  in  his  “Recollections  and  Letters  of 
General  Lee,”  and  has  also  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Edward  Valentine,  the  distinguished  sculptor.  In 
a recent  letter  Mr.  Valentine  writes  that  General 
Lee  told  him  that  Professor  Weir  was  his  instructor 
in  drawing  when  he  was  a cadet  at  West  Point. 

The  Committee  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  recommendation  adopted  at  the  Biloxi  conven- 
tion considers  itself  most  fortunate  in  having 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  celebrated  artist,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Ipsen,  who  is  favorably  known  for  his 
many  portraits  of  our  most  distinguished  men  and 
women.  Perhaps  the  recent  portrait  of  the  late- 
President  and  Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft 
is  the  one  with  which  the  public  is  most  familiar 
at  present.  Mr.  Ipsen’s  prices  are  usually  double 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  for  this  portrait,  but  because 
of  his  interest  he  has  made  the  cost  of  the  portrait 
meet  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  organization. 
Mr.  Ipsen  is  now  abroad,  but  will  return  in  the  late 
summer,  and  will  begin  the  portrait  at  once,  and 
promises  its  completion  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
or  early  in  November. 


AUTOGRAPHS  OF  CONFEDERATE 
PRISONERS 

The  inquiry  in  the  July  Veteran  for  an  autograph 
album  containing  signatures  of  prisoners  at  Johnson’s 
Island,  in  1864,  brought  an  interesting  list  of  such 
albums  in  the  Confederate  Museum  at  Richmond, 
Va. — not  for  sale,  of  course,  for  they  are  the  property 
of  the  Museum.  These  albums  are  valuable  records 


of  the  Confederate  officers  held  as  prisoners  at 
Johnson’s  Island  during  the  different  years  of  the 
war.  The  list  was  sent  by  Miss  India  W.  Thomas, 
Assistant  House  Regent  of  the  Museum,  and  is  as 
follows: 

Album  containing  autographs  of  Confederate 
officers  on  Johnson’s  Island,  0.,  February  5,  1864. 
Kept  by  Lieut.  James  N.  Gillock,  7th  Virginia 
Regiment  Stonewall  Brigade,  A.  N.  V.,  for  Miss 
Sallie  Lee  of  Alexandria,  Va.  Presented  to  Museum 
by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Powell,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Album  containing  autographs  of  prisoners  of  war 
confined  on  Johnson’s  Island,  0.,  1863-64. 

Album  kept  by  John  W.  Meyers,  Monterey,  Va., 
while  he  was  a prisoner  on  Johnson’s  fsland,  1863-65. 
Presented  by  Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Meyers,  Front  Royal, 
Va. 

Album  containing  the  signatures  of  fifteen  hundred 
Confederate  officers  when  prisoners  of  war  on  John- 
son’s Island,  each  pledging  ten  dollars  for  the  relief 
of  the  Mumford  family  of  Louisiana.  Presented  by 
Mrs.  Kate  Trenholm  Abrams  and  her  sister.  Miss 
Mary  deC.  Trenholm. 


SONGS  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH. 

BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS,  BALTIMORE. 

I have  read  with  interest  the  very  timely  appeal 
made  by  the  President  General  and  the  Historian 
General,  U.  D.  C.,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
school  authorities  the  publication  of  “Echoes  from 
Dixie,”  edited  by  Mrs.  J.  Griff  Edwards. 

This  is,  I believe,  the  only  publication  which  has 
the  words  and  music  of  Gen.  “Jeb”  Stuart’s  rolick- 
ing  song,  “ Jine  the  Cavalry.” 

If  proper  representations  are  made  to  the  various 
school  units,  this  book  will  be  ordered.  It  might  be 
ordered  to  advantage  by  the  sdhool  boards  of  the 
respective  States,  one  copy,  at  least,  for  each  school, 
in  order  that  each  may  have  on  record  the  correct 
words  and  music  of  our  distinctively  Southern  songs. 

In  many  songbooks  these  words  have  been  greatly 
changed.  These  new  editions,  with  the  so-called 
“loyal”  words,  are  getting  more  and  more  widely 
distributed. 

Only  recently  a Southern  woman  was  asked  to 
sing  “My  Maryland.”  She  stopped  after  the  first 
stanza  and,  although  she  was  heartily  encored,  she 
refused  to  go  further.  Afterwards  she  explained 
she  was  singing  the  wrong  words  and  didn’t  wish 
to  use  them.  In  other  words,  they  were  the  so- 
called  “loyal”  interpolations. 

The  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  schools 
in  the  South  have  the  correct  versions.  Advocating 
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the  use  of  these  books  does  not  entail  any  expense 
upon  the  U.  D.  C.,  or  other  groups,  except  in  time 
and  effort.  It  will  be  found  that  the  school  Authori- 
ties will  buy  them  upon  proper  representations. 
The  libraries  of  the  schools  should  have  on  hand, 
accessible  to  the  pupils  and  teachers,  the  correct 
words  when  wanted  for  reference  or  for  use. 

HIGH  LIGHTS  OF  THE  REUNION. 

BY  EDMOND  R.  WILES,  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 

The  following,  giving  a brief  r4sum6  of  the  recent 
40th  Confederate  Reunion,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  Biloxi,  Sponsored  by  the 
coast  Counties  of  Harrison  and  Jackson,  and  the 
cities  therein  is  written  with  a view  of  furnishing 
first-hand  information  in  a way  of  presenting  facts 
and  figures  that  it  is  believed  will  prove  of  interest 
to  the  veterans,  and  their  wives  and  widows,  the 
guests  of  honor  on  this  occasion,  and  the  thousands 
of  visitors  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  attend  this  most  unusual  and  colorful  event  ever 
held  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Closing  of  the  Reunion. 

On  the  evening  of  June  30  last,  the  final 
meeting  of  the  State  Reunion  Board  and  the  Coast- 
wide Executive  Committee  was  held  at  Reunion 
Headquarters  at  the  Buena  Vista  Hotel.  The  cur- 
tain was  rung  down  in  the  final  scenes  incidental  to 
the  preparation,  holding  and  closing  of  the  Reunion, 
thereby  establishing  what  is  believed  to  have  been 
a precedent  in  the  holding  of  these  events  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  Reunion  had  been  closed  in 
the  same  month  in  which  it  had  been  held,  every 
legitimate  obligation  of  every  nature  paid  in  full, 
and  a small  balance  left  for  disbursement  to  the 
cities  and  counties  supporting  the  financial  program 
of  the  Reunion. 

In  order  to  bring  about  such  a result,  there  must 
be,  first  of  all,  an  organization  behind  it.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Confederate  reunions, 
a city  of  less  than  15,000  population,  though  aided 
materially  by  sister  cities  of  the  coast  held  this 
great  Reunion.  The  smallest  city  previously  under- 
taking such  an  event  was  Mobile,  but  few  cities 
with  less  than  85,000  inhabitants,  in  which  class 
Little  Rock  and  Charlotte  fall,  have  undertaken 
such  a tremendous  responsibility.  In  the  prepara- 
tion and  holding  of  the  40th  Confederate  Reunion 
in  Biloxi,  thirty-six  committees,  with  a personnel 
of  550  citizens  of  the  Coast,  were  involved.  The 
burden  of  the  housing,  entertainment  and  other  im- 
portant features  that  go  to  make  a reunion  a 
success  naturally  fell  upon  the  citizenship  of  Biloxi. 


The  response  from  the  good  people  of  all  the  coast 
cities  in  the  loan  of  cars,  housing,  and  entertainment 
were  outstanding  features  of  the  reunion,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  these  fine  people  for 
aiding  in  meeting  a most  difficult  situation. 

•N 

Registration  Cards. 

The  following  information  is  shown  from  the 
Registration  Cards,  which  responsibility  was  handled 
in  a most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  Senior  Class 
of  1930  of  the  Biloxi  High  School,  Professor  A.  L. 
May,  Director. 

Twenty-five  States  were  represented  in  the 
Registration  of  Veterans,  as  follows: 


Alabama.  . . 

210 

New  Mexico 

1 

Arizona .... 

1 

New  York 

1 

Arkansas. . . 

141 

North  Carolina . . . 

210 

California . . . 

2 

Ohio 

2 

Colorado . . . 

1 

Oklahoma 

39 

Florida 

27 

South  Carolina . . . 

57 

Georgia.  . . . 

221 

Tennessee 

146 

Illinois 

4 

Texas 

437 

Kentucky . . . 

• 8 

Virginia 

122 

Louisiana . . . 

116 

Washington,  D.  C. 

11 

Mississippi . . 

419 

West  Virginia .... 

6 

Missouri . . . . 

35 

Doubtful 

7 

Making  a total  of  Veterans  registered ...  1 

948 

Wives 

122 

Widows.  . . . 

119 

Negro  Slaves  and  Body  Guards 

135 

Showing  a 

grand  total  of  2,224  of 

those 

registered,  and  it  can  fee  conservatively  estimated 
that  fifteen  per  cent  did  not  register,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  check  in  Camp  Sneed  of  cots  used,  those 
housed  in  schools,  barracks  and  homes,  is  about 
correct. 

The  attendance  of  veterans  at  Biloxi  was  as  great, 
if  not  greater,  than  at  either  Charlotte  or  Little 
Rock,  the  two  previous  reunions  managed  by  me. 

Another  precedent  for  recent  reunions  was  es- 
tablished in  that  not  a single  death  occurred  at  this 
Reunion,  due  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  Medical 
Committee  forces  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  B.  Z. 
Welch,  every  precaution  having  been  taken  far  in 
advance  for  the  care  of  any  of  those  who  might  be 
stricken,  and  to  protect  them  as  far  as  possible  from 
accidents  by  having  proper  traffic  regulations  en- 
forced. To  the  Boy  Scouts,  more  than  to  anyone 
else,  is  due  the  honor  of  preventing  any  serious 
accidents  to  the  veterans  during  their  stay  in 
Biloxi. 

Camp  Sneed,  ideally  located  in  the  White  Hou.se 
Park  on  Father  Ryan  Avenue  and  White  Street,  was 
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the  most  ideal  camp  that  has  ever  been  established 
at  reunions  in  recent  years.  The  great  mess  halls, 
seating  2,250  people  at  a time  and  serving  5,000 
people  at  a meal,  just  across  from  the  large  audi- 
torium “top,”  was  unquestionably  the  most  satis- 
factory that  has  been  in  operation  at  any  of  the 
reunions.  Under  the  able  management  of  the 
Executive  Officer,  Capt.  Henry  W.  Edmonds,  who 
functioned  in  the  same  capacity  last  year  in  Char- 
lotte, the  best  food,  prepared  in  the  most  sanitary 
way,  under  the  most  ideal  conditions,  was  served  to 
the  veterans,  wives,  arid  widows  without  cost  to 
them.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  in  passing 
that,  according  to  Captain  Edmond’s  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Business  Manager,  there  were  44,418 
meals  served  during  the  reunion  to  those  being 
entertained  as  guests  of  honor  at  a cost  per  meal  of 
$.2509,  including  all  overhead  and  the  cost  of  the 
raw  food.  This  is  the  lowest  cost  prevailing  at  the 
last  three  reunions,  of  which  I am  in  a position  to 
speak  officially. 

There  were  housed  in  Camp  Sneed  approximately 
1,500  veterans  in  tents,  on  clean,  sanitary  cots, 
with  ample  bathing  facilities,  ice  water  at  convenient 
localities,  and  orderlies  and  Boy  Scouts  to  look  after 
their  wants.  The  remainder  of  the  veterans,  their 
wives,  and  widows  were  housed  in  private  homes, 
barracks,  school  buildings,  and  churches  in  Biloxi, 
all  without  cost  to  the  veterans  so  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  arrange  for  free  accomodations,  some  pre- 
ferring to  pay  their  own  housing,  taking  their  meals 
in  the  mess  hall  in  order  to  be  able  to  choose  their 
quarters. 

Commanders,  including  Brigade  and  Division 
Commanders,  with  their  staffs,  were,  by  their  own 
choosing,  quartered  in  the  leading  hotels,  principally 
the  Buena  Vista.  The  Son’s  headquarters  were  at 
the  White  House,  and  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  at  the  Buena 
Vista. 

Housed  in  Camp  Sneed  with  the  veterans  were 
520  Boy  Scouts  and,  twelve  great  bands  with  a 
personnel  of  600,  which  were  fed  in  the  mess  halls 
and  without  cost  to  them,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  here  to  serve  the  veterans,  our  guests  of  honor. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  great  bands  pay  all  of 
their  expenses  to  and  from  the  reunions  and  con- 
tribute their  services  free  of  charge,  which  is  not 
done  on  any  other  occasion  except  a Confederate 
reunion.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  them 
for  such  unselfish  service. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Bands. 

Represented  at  this  reunion  were  520  Boy 
Scouts,  principally  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
about  one-half  the  number  attending  the  39th 


reunion  held  in  Charlotte.  The  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  boys  here  was  much  greater  than 
ever  before,  and  the  high  class  personel  of  the 
Scouts  was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this 
event.  Lieutenant  A.  G.  Bliss  was  in  active  charge 
of  the  Scouts,  and  deserves  great  praise  for  his 
splendid  work. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  reunion, 
as  at  Charlotte  and  Little  Rock,  was  the  attendance 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  provided  by  a 
sjjecial  Act  of  Congress  with  an  appropriation  of 
$7,500  to  defray  all  expenses.  This  courtesy  extended 
to  the  remaining  heroes  of  the  Gray  by  the  United 
States  Government  is  so  outstanding  in  its  nature 
as  to  call  for  special  consideration  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  all. 

Transportation. 

Before  any  criticism  is  offered  regarding  this  phase 
of  the  reunion,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  number 
of  cars  available  in  a city  the  size  of  Biloxi,  and  other 
sister  cities  that  aided  splendidly  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  was  necessarily  limited.  The  matter  was  not 
neglected  in  any  sense,  as  weeks  were  consumed  in 
listing  cars  and  busses  by  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, under  the  direction  of  the  Lion’s  Club  and 
nothing  was  left  undone  to  make  available  every 
means  of  transportation  possible.  As  an  unusual 
courtesy  to  the  veterans,  their  wives  and  widows, 
the  Mississippi  Power  Company  supplied  free 
transportation  to  these  groups  on  their  busses  plying 
the  coast  and  their  street  cars  in  the  City  of  Biloxi. 
The  slogan  of  the  Transportation  Committee  that 
was  ever  before  them  was,  “Veterans  First.”  If 
veterans  were  crowded  out  at  any  time,  it  was 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, but  due  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  some  who 
might  not  have  had  the  proper  consideration  for 
our  guests  of  honor.  Incidentally,  nearly  5,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  and  two  barrels  of  motor  oil 
were  used  during  the  week  of  the  reunion  in  cars 
furnishing  free  transportation. 

Financing  the  Reunion. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Confederate 
reunions,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  a reunion  was 
held  without  making  an  appeal  to  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  Reunion  City  for  contributions. 
This,  the  40th  reunion,  was  financed  altogether  by 
the  appropriation  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  of 
$40,000,  and  the  Coast  Counties  of  Harrison  and 
Jackson  and  the  Cities  of  Biloxi,  Gulfport,  Ocean 
Springs,  Pascagoula,  and  Moss  Point,  the  remainder 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  reunion, 
amounting  to  $53,000. 

By  special  Act  of  Congress,  the  Business  Manager 
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was  loaned  $110,000  worth  of  government  equip- 
ment, for  which  he  was  required  to  give  personal 
bond.  This  equipment  was  in  the  nature  of  tents, 
cots,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets,  etc.,  involving  a 
very  great  responsibility  in  its  proper  care  while  in 
the  hands  of  the  reunion  management  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  loss  by  theft,  damage  by  rain  and 
storms,  and  rough  usage.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  amount  due  the  government  for  use  of  the 
equipment  at  this  reunion,  which  includes  shortages, 
repairs  and  inspection  fees,  was  less  than  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  involved.  To 
Capt.  Henry  W.  Edmonds,  Executive  Officer,  is  due 
the  credit  for  this  remarkable  showing. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  holding  of  the  three  past  reunions,  em- 
bracing a period  of  thirty-six  months  service,  to 
have  met  and  known  and  claimed  as  my  friends 
many  veterans  of  the  gray,  from  privates  in  the 
ranks  to  the  last  general  officer  of  the  Confederacy, 
Gen.  Felix  Robertson,  of  Texas,  who  passed  away 
just  a few  months  before  the  Charlotte  Reunion. 
■It  is  indeed  a source  of  great  gratification  to  me, 
having  been  placed  as  I have  in  such  a trying  and 
responsible  position,  to  be  able  to  say  that  never 
by  spoken  or  written  communication  have  I received 
anything  but  the  very  kindest  consideration  and 
appreciativeness  for  every  service  rendered,  no 
matter  how  insignificant  the  service  may  have  been. 

I desire  also  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  membership  of  the  organization  of  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  veterans  for  their  considera- 
tion, patience  and  thoughtfulness  of  me  at  all  times 
in  the  handling  of  a very  difficult  situation  and  the 
honor  conferred  on  me  by  elevating  me,  at  Little 
Rock,  to  the  very  highest  post  in  their  gift. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A., 
who  have  been  so  gracious  and  considerate  at  all 
times,  I wish  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks. 

In  closing,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
state  that,  after  having  been  honored  in  this  selection 
by  three  States,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  and 
Mississippi,  to  represent  them  iiTholding  of  the  last 
three  reunions,  involving  a cost  of  approximately 
$190,000,  $112,000  of  which  was  contributed  by  the 
States,  the  remainder  by  the  counties  and  cities  in 
which  the  reunions  were  held,  there  is  not  one  dollar’s 
obligation  outstanding  against  the  Reunion  Com- 
mittees responsible  for  the  staging  of  these  great 
events. 

“Gray  brigades  of  misty  shadows  come 
Trooping  ’round  the  door. 

And  as  they  spread  their  tents  about. 

The  old  lines  march  once  more.” 


MRS.  ELVIRA  E.  MOFFITT—IN  MEMORIAM. 

A long  and  useful  life  closed  with  the  passing 
of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt  at  her  home  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  June  1.  She  had  passed  into  the  great 
age  of  ninety-four  years,  and  up  to  a year  ago  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  life,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  The  crowning  effort  of  her  life  closed 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Maury  monument  in 
Richmond,  last  November,  and  though  not  able 
to  be  present  at  those  exercises,  she  followed  it 
all  in  spirit,  and  her  sick  room  was  made  gay 
with  flowers  that  day  and  tender  messages  cheered 
her,  while  she  was  paid  tribute  by  the  speakers  of 
the  occasion  for  her  long  effort  to  secure  this 
recognition  of  the  great  Southern  scientist,  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  mankind.  She  had  been 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
monument  in  June,  1922,  during  the  last  reunion, 
U.  C.  V.,  in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Moffitt  was  the  daughter  of  Governor  Jon- 
athan Worth,  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  born 
in  Ashboro,  December  3,  1836.  Her  mother  was 
Martha  Daniel,  of  the  same  State.  She  was  mar- 
ried first  to  Samuel  Spencer  Jackson,  and  their 
early  married  life  was  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he 
was  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Later  they  moved  to  Ashboro,  where 
he  practiced  law  until  his  death.  Her  second 
marriage  was  to  Samuel  Walker,  a prominent 
business  man  and  manufacturer,  of  Randolph 
County,  N.  C.,  and  her  third  husband  was  Eli 
Moffitt,  of  Moore  County. 

When  her  only  child,  Herbert  M.  Jackson,  be- 
came State  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Moffitt  made  Raleigh  her  home,  and  there  became 
a leader  in  civic  improvement,  a founder  of  the 
Woman’s  Club,  and  a leader  in  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs.  Upon  her  son’s  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Trust  Company,  she  made 
her  home  with  him  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  there 
she  again  became  known  for  her  civic  activities. 
It  was  in  1915  that  she  became  impressed  with 
the  need  of  a memorial  that  would  fittingly  com- 
memorate the  life  and  splendid  services  of  Mat- 
thew Fontaine  Maury,  and  her  efforts  were  un- 
ceasing until  the  fund  was  in  hand  and  the  artist 
at  work  upon  the  monument.  Truly  then  she 
might  have  said,  “Now  let  thy  servant  depart,” 
for  the  crowning  effort  of  an  active  life  was  ful- 
filled. 

Mrs.  Moffitt’s  ninetieth  birthday  was  celebrated 
during  her  last  visit  to  Raleigh,  when  she  at- 
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tended  the  annual  session  of  the  State  Historical 
Association,  of  which  she  had  been  an  officer  and 
active  member  since  its  organization.  She  was 
there  honored  and  given  special  attention  by  hosts 
of  friends,  to  whom  she  said:  “I  am  so  happy  to 


MRS.  ELVIRA  E.  MOFFITT. 

have  lived,  and  only  regret  that  I am  not  just 
beginning  my  life  in  this  great  progressive  age. 
Everybody  has  been  good  to  me.” 

In  its  editorial  tribute,  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch  said  of  her : 

“Mrs.  Moffitt  will  be  greatly  missed  not  only  by 
a wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  but  by  all 
those  thousands  of  persons  who  were  privileged 
at  any  time  to  know  her.  She  made  an  indelible 
impression  upon  all  who  met  her,  however  casual 
the  meeting  might  be.  One  could  not  escape  the 
feeling  that  here  was  an  unusual  woman — a 
woman  great  in  mind  and  heart,  representing  the 
finest  tradition  of  her  people.  She  was  a charm- 
ing link  between  the  Old  and  New  South.  Her 
going  creates  a void  which  can  never  be  filled.” 
The  editor  of  the  News  Leader  of  Richmond 
comments  upon  that  vitality  which  keeps  some 
people  from  ever  growing  old,  and  said : 

“Few  have  had  this  quality  more  fully  than 
Mrs.  Moffitt,  and  few  deserved  it  more.  For  she 
used  well  the  fortunate  endowment  of  unflagging 


interest  in  life.  She  was  twenty-three  in  those 
difficult  days  when  her  courageous  father^  Jon- 
athan Worth,  opposed  secession  and  then  man- 
fully met  the  decision  of  his  State.  When  the 
thunders  of  Fort  Fisher  shook  North  Carolina, 
and  when  the  tramp  of  Federals  marching  to 
Bentonville  foretold  the  collapse  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, she  was  of  an  age  to  agonize  with  those 
who  wept.  Even  more  closely  she  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  the  early  days  of  reconstruction  until 
her  father,  who  had  been  elected  governor,  was 
removed  by  military  authority,  and  the  rule  of 
the  bayonet  became  supreme.  Change  and  years 
and  long  service  found  Mrs.  Moffitt  still  in  the 
full  current  of  life  when  another  of  her  name  was 
the  first  American  naval  officer  to  be  killed  in 
the  Spanish  War.  And  when  past  eighty  she 
drew  again  on  her  great  strength  to  do  war  work, 
it  was  in  the  knowledge  that  she  was  helping  to 
combat  an  empire  that  had  not  been  established 
when  she  passed  through  her  first  war,  that  she 
was  working  with  France,  a republic  that  had 
been  an  empire  when  she  was  a girl,  and  that  her 
zeal  for  Belgian  relief  was  in  behalf  of  a people 
who  had  just  established  a separate  kingdom 
when  she  was  born.” 

Mrs.  Moffitt  was  one  of  the  Honorary  Presidents 
of  the  general  organization,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  was  also  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.  In  Oakwood  Cemetery, 
at  Raleigh,  she  now  rests  with  those  she  loved  and  lost 
long  since. 


THE  PRAYER  RUG. 

With  reverential  awe,  I knelt  upon  a rug  antique. 

And,  musing  on  its  beauty,  let  my  dreaming  spirit 
seek 

To  comprehend  the  mystic  charm  that  lay  beneath 
the  sheen. 

And  coax  it  to  my  vision  in  a pictured  desert  scene. 

I saw  an  Arab  lift  the  rug  from  patient,  kneeling 
beast 

And  fall  in  adoration  as  he  turned  to  face  the  East, 

Invoking  Allah’s  blessing,  with  upraised  and  trem- 
bling hand. 

And  mumbling  words  of  jargon  over  Sahara’s  golden 
sand. 

His  face  betokened  courage  to  continue  on  his  way 

And  brave  the  dreaded  torture  of  another  burning 
day. 

I felt  a toleration  quite  unknown  to  me  before. 

And  gazed  with  understanding  at  the  rug  upon  my 

floor.  — Susan  C.  Milner,  in  the  Circle  Magazine. 
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HOME  AGAIN. 

Soft  as  down,  the  dust  of  passing  years 
Has  enveloped  these  flags  of  our  land; 

Silent  and  sombre,  in  sorrow  furled, 

Though  vanquished,  as  victors  they  stand ; 
For  fame  tossed  her  laurels  along  the  way — • 
They  led  the  gallant  men  in  gray. 

The  blood  of  heroes  their  stars  have  dimmed. 
And  gaping  wounds  their  beauty  mars. 

But  we  kiss  in  reverence  the  holy  stains. 

And  tenderly  touch  their  sacred  scars. 

As  again  they  guard  the  hallowed  sod 
Where  Jackson  and  Lee  and  Forrest  trod. 

As  trophies  of  war  they  were  carried  away — 
As  tokens  of  peace  they  are  here  to-day. 
Back  in  the  land  that  gave  them  birth. 
Back  in  the  loveliest  land  on  earth. 

Back  where  united  as  brothers  we  stand — 
The  North  and  the  South,  hand  clasped  in 
hand.  — Olivia  H.  Grosvenor. 


HOME-COMING  OF  THE  FLAGS. 

The  14th  ofjMay  was  a great  day  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  an  interesting  program  being  carried  out  in 
celebration  of  the  return  of  two  Confederate  flags 
connected  with  that  important  city  in  the  Confed- 
eracy— two  faded  flags  whose  once  bright  colors  in- 
spired and  thrilled  the  men  and  women  of  the  South 
in  the  gallant  days  of  the  sixties.  One  of  these  was 
the  battle  flag  of  the  2nd  Tennessee  Regiment, 
Forrest’s  command,  which  was  lost  to  an  Illinois 
Regiment  in  August,  1864,  during  spirited  fighting 
at  the  old  State  Female  College  in  Memphis.  The 
other  was  the  garrison  flag  of  Memphis,  and  when 
that  city  fell  on  June  6,  1862,  it  was  stripped  from 
its  staff  by  Indiana  troops  and  taken  by  their  Captain 
to  his  Northern  home.  Later  it  was  placed  with  a 
memorial  association  of  the  State,  and  some  years 
ago  it  was  returned  to  Memphis  and  afterwards 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  Judge  J.  P.  Young,  who 
witnessed  its  capture  as  a boy  of  fourteen. 

It  was  the  happy  idea  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer 
Boyle,  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Confederate  organiza- 
tions, to  have  a special  dedication  of  these  flags  be- 
fore placing  them  in  the  museum  at  Memphis,  and 
the  excercises  were  planned  by  her.  After  a luncheon 
at  the  Gayoso  Hotel,  given  by  the  U.  D.  C.,  in  honor 
of  the  special  guests  of  the  occasion,  a colorful  parade, 
in  which  were  veterans  of  three  wars  and  members 
of  all  patriotic  and  military  organizations,  city, 
county,  and  State  officials,  and  the  schools,  wound 
through  the  streets  of  Memphis  to  the  auditorium. 


where  the  presentation  of  the  flags  took  place. 
These  impressive  ceremonies  were  presided  over  by 
Mayor  Overton  of  Memphis.  Thirty  veterans  of 
the.  Spanish-American  War,  under  Capt.  Fred 
Bauer,  acted  as  escort  for  the  garrison  flag  in  the 
parade,  while  Capt.  Frank  Gilliland,  of  the  2nd 
Tennessee  World  War  Infantry,  led  the  escort  for 
the  flag  of  Forrest’s  2nd  Tennessee,  C.  S.  A.  As  the 
parade  halted  at  the  auditorium,  these  old  flags 
thus  escorted  were  carried  to  the  front,  receiving  the 
special  military  salute  from  each  division  as  they 
passed  into  the  hall.  Within  was  a most  affecting 
scene  when  these  flags  were  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  hollow  square  formed  by  their  escorts,  back  of 
which  were  massed  the  bearers  of  other  flags  in  the 
parade,  these  being  young  girls  dressed  in  white. 
To  these  old  colors  in  the  center  all  other  Con- 
federate colors  were  dipped,  while  United  States 
flags  stood  on  guard,  as  the  beautiful  Requiem,  com- 
posed by  Mrs.  Boyle,  was  being  sung  by  the  male 
chorus.  Following  this  came  the  presentation  of 
the  flags  to  the  city.  Judge  Young  presenting  the 
garrison  flag,  while  the  2nd  Tennessee  flag  was  pre- 
sented by  Gen.  Harry  R.  Lee,  Adjutant  General, 
U.  C.  V.,  to  Gen.  C.  A.  DeSaussure,  Quartermaster 
General,  U.  C.  V.,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  the  city, 
and  through  the  Mayor  both  flags  were  presented  to 
the  Museum  Committee.  Taps  was  sounded  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  oeremonjes. 

This  old  flag  of  the  2nd  Tennessee  Regiment  was 
made  by  three  lovely  girls  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  Misses 
Amelia  Hill,  Annie  Wiley,  and  Ella  Gardner— and 
through  Miss  Gardner  it  was  presented  to  the  regi- 
ment. After  the  war  she  married  Joseph  Smith,  a 
gallant  soldier  of  that  hegiment.  She  is  the  only 
survivor  of  that  trio  of  patriotic  girls,  and  still  lives 
with  her  husband  at  Tupelo,  the  feebleness  of  age 
preventing  their  attendance  on  these  ceremonies, 
but  many  friends  and  relatives  from  Mississippi  were 
there.  The  flag  is  a vivid  reminder  of  the  dash  made 
by  Forrest  into  Memphis  with  the  intent  to  capture 
Generals  Hurlburt,  Washburn,  and  others  holding 
the  city,  which  culminated  in  the  fighting  on  the 
grounds  of  the  old  Female  College,  which  building 
the  Union  forces  were  holding.  It  is  told  that  H.  C. 
Odom,  color  bearer  of  the  regiment,  ran  into  the 
College  yard  and  began  fighting  with  a Federal 
standing  in  the  doorway.  His  flagstaff  was  broken, 
and  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  yard,  and  the  firing  from  windows  had  become 
general,  he  tried  to  escape,  but  was  shot  down  as 
he  reached  the  gate.  Lieut.  H.  L.  W.  Turney 
ran  to  his  rescue,  but  his  arm  was  shattered  as  he 
stooped  to  the  colors,  and  thus  the  flag  was  lost. 
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The  effort  to  secure  its  return  was  started  by  the  late 
Capt.  George  F,  Hager,  of  Nashville,  who  served  as 
a lieutenant  in  the  2nd  Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  those 
efforts  were  continued  by  Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  who 
presented  it  to  the  city  of  Memphis. 

A brief  history  of  the  garrison  flag  is  that  after  the 
terrible  gunboat  battle  on  the  river  opposite 
Memphis,  June  6,  1862,  in  which  the  Federals  were 
victorious,  the  43rd  Indiana  Regiment  was  landed 
and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Capt.  M.  H. 
Darnell,  of  Company  B,  was  ordered  to  have  the 
flag  cut  down,  and  he  sent  it  North  to  his  home. 
There  the  flag  remained  until  some  thirty  years  ago, 
when  a memorial  society  was  formed  of  the  survivors 
of  Company  B,  in  whose  keeping  the  flag  was 
placed,  but  when  the  membership  was  reduced  by 
deaths  to  eight  or  nine  members,  it  was  decided  to 
discontinue  the  annual  meetings  and  to  return  the 
flag  to  the  city  from  , which  it  was  taken  over  sixty 
years  ago.  Thus  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Judge  J.  P.  Young,  in  1923,  as  President  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Memphis. 

A beautiful  conclusion  of  the  day  was  the  re- 
ception that  evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  Grosvenor,  which  was  decorated  in  the 
Confederate  colors,  and  in  the  living  room  the  two 
old  flags  were  on  display. 

It  was  “a  day  for  memory  and  tears!” 

A toast  to  “The  Returning  Flags”  was  given  by 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Faires  at  the  U.  D.  C.  luncheon 
before  the  flag  ceremonies,  in  the  following  beautiful 
verse: 

Dear  Flags — 

The  stitches  you  wear  in  each  graceful  fold 
Are  the  marks  of  a love  that  has  never  grown  cold ; 
The  bloodstains  you  bear  on  your  bosom  bright 
Are  the  heart-throbs  of  men  who  defended  their  right. 

To  us,  you’re  alive  with  high  hopes  that  they  had. 
Alive  with  their  prayers,  with  their  thoughts,  gay  or 
sad; 

Alive  with  the  courage  of  brave  men  and  true. 

With  the  fire  of  their  youth,  with  their  blood  on  the 
blue. 

So,  we  welcome  you  home  to  the  land  of  your  birth. 
We  smile  while  we  weep,  for  there’s  joy  without 
mirth. 

There’s  a song  in  our  hearts  forever  for  you. 

While  a sob  chokes  each  throat  for  brave  boys  that 
you  knew. 

They’re  gone,  but  you’re  again  here 

To  rest  as  your  glory  grows  brighter  each  year; 

And  we  know  that  you’re  glad  to  be  home  again 
In  the  Southland  of  your  women,  your  Mothers  of  Men. 


CAMP  DOUGLAS  IN  1862. 

BY  M.  L.  VESEY,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Veteran  is  a com- 
munication from  a member  of  Company  K,  of  the 
14th  Mississippi  Regiment,  telling  how  prisoners 
escaped  from  Camp  Douglas.  I was  a member 
of  Company  I,  of  the  same  regiment,  and  my  mess 
of  eight  men  occupied  three  small  rooms  at  one 
end  of  the  barracks.  We  had  been  drawing  ra- 
tions with  the  company,  but,  being  dissatisfied, 
we  asked  the  commissary  to  allow  us  to  draw  our 
rations  separately.  He  said:  “Well,  as  you  can’t 
find  anything  else  to  secede  from,  you  want  to 
secede  from  your  company.”  However,  being  a 
good-natured  old  fellow,  he  granted  our  request, 
so,  instead  of  drawing  the  black  molasses  and  wet 
brown  sugar,  we  got  good  vegetables,  cabbage, 
potatoes,  etc.,  instead,  and  fared  fine  from  then 
on  until  we  were  exchanged. 

Our  guards  were  Mulligan’s  Irish  Brigade,  who 
had  been  captured  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  by  the  Con- 
federates. They  were  a nice,  clever  lot  of  men 
and  never  oppressed  us.  We  had  in  our  mess  an 
Irishman  named  McGrority.  Frequently  a little 
Irish  guard  would  come  in  early  with  a canteen 
of  whisky  and  give  McGrority  and  others  a drink. 
On  one  occasion  he  said  they  were  soon  going  to 
the  front,  and  the  first  chance  he  got  he  was  going 
over  and  fight  with  Mr.  Bragg,  where  he  had  a 
brother.  I asked  him  if  he  would  as  soon  fight 
with  the  Rebels  as  the  Yankees.  He  said:  “Yes. 
What  the  hell  do  I care  which  side  I fight  on?” 

While  Mulligan’s  Brigade  was  guarding  us,  a 
Lieutenant  Morrison  had  charge  of  the  barracks 
occupied  by  the  14th  Mississippi.  He  was  as  nice 
and  clever  a gentleman  as  I ever  met.  When  his 
command  was  ordered  South  to  reenforce  Grant 
before  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  a number  of  us  pre- 
pared and  signed  a paper  setting  out  how  nice 
Lieutenant  Morrison  had  been  to  uS  and  asked 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  he  be  treated 
with  consideration.  Among  those  who  signed  this 
paper  was  a young  man  named  Billups,  a son  of 
Colonel  Billups,  a wealthy  and  prominent  citizen 
of  Columbus,  Miss.  It  so  happened  that  Lieuten- 
ant Morrison  was  captured  at  Shiloh  and  sent  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  he  wrote 
us  oL  his  experience.  After  being  in  prison  a few 
days,  he  thought  of  this  letter  and  showed  it  to 
the  officer  of  the  day.  The  latter  borrowed  it  and 
showed  it  to  Colonel  Billups,  who,  recognizing  his 
son’s  signature,  went  to  the  commandant  of  the 
Post  and  procured  Lieutenant  Morrison’s  release 
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in  his  care  and  then  took  him  to  his  elegant  home. 
Colonel  Billups  had  two  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished daughters,  and  Morrison  wrote  us  he  was 
having  the  time  of  his  life. 

While  Mulligan  was  in  command  at  Camp 
Douglas,  a great  number  of  the  good  people  of 
Chicago  visited  us  daily,  keeping  us  well  supplied 
with  tobacco,  cigars,  shirts,  socks,  etc.,  and  once 
in  a while  smuggled  in  a citizen’s  suit  of  clothes 
to  some  one  who  had  procured  money  and  was 
anxious  to  escape.  When  Mulligan’s  command 
was  sent  to  the  front,  some  six-months  troops  un- 
der command  of  a Colonel  Tucker  were  placed 
there  to  guard  us.  Colonel  Tucker  proclaimed 
that  no  more  prisoners  would  now  escape,  and  no 
visitors  would  be  allowed  without  a pass  signed 
by  him.  So  but  few  visitors  were  seen  by  us  for 
a while.  One  day  a visitor  lost  his  pass.  It  was 
found  by  a prisoner  and  brought  to  me  to  see  if 
I could  make  a good  imitation  of  it.  After  prac- 
ticing for  a while,  I got  so  I could  imitate  Colonel 
Tucker’s  signature  to  perfection.  After  that, 
whenever  a prisoner  could  get  a citizen’s  suit  of 
clothing,  he  would  come  to  me  and  I would  give 
him  a pass  and  he  could  go  out  without  molesta- 
tion. Two  men  from  my  company,  an  Ed  Miller 
and  a Mr.  Lockhart,  went  out  on  a pass  from  me. 
Just  outside  of  the  gate  was  a high  tower,  where 
people  could  have  a view  of  the  prison.  The  day 
Ed  Miller  went  out,  I saw  him  at  top  of  this  tower 
taking  a farewell  look  at  his  former  prison. 


STATESMANSHIP  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

[Essay  by  Miss  Dacca  Lamar  West,  of  Texas, 
awarded  the  prize  in  the  competition  for  the  Hyde- 
Campbell  Loving  Cup,  Biloxi  Convention,  U.  D.  C., 
November,  1929.] 

For  a proper  study  and  evaluation  of  the  States- 
manship of  Jefferson  Davis,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  one  to  read  the  speeches,  messages,  and  letters 
themselves  rather  than  to  judge  merely  by  comment 
of  another,  or  from  the  brief  extracts  which  would 
be  permissable  in  an  essay  of  the  required  limit. 
For  this  reason  we  have  given  a bibliography  which 
will  enable  one  interested  to  avail  himself  of  ample 
material.  If  one  wishes  to  be  very  thorough,  one 
may  also  study  the  bibliography  of  the  Source 
Material  from  which  Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland  drew 
for  his  stupendous  work:  “Jefferson  Davis,  Con- 
stitutionalist.’’ 

In  his  introduction,  Dr.  Rowland  says;  “Most 
of  this  material  was  not  available  until  some  years 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Davis.’’  We  can  but  feel 


that  this  was  a grievous  mistake,  for  had  the  speeches 
in  Congress  and  many  public  addresses  made  by 
Jefferson  Davis  been  printed  and  placed  in  circula- 
tion in  the  eighties,  his  fame  as  an  orator  would  have 
had  a recognition  that  is  well  nigh  impossible  at 
this  period.  Just  as  young  people  now  refuse  to 
read  Dickens  and  Scott,  because  they  are  “too  long 
drawn  out,”  so  the  chaste  and  flowery  language  so 
dear  to  our  grandfathers  is  taboo  with  the  younger 
and  prosaic  generation.  Neither  have  they  sufficient 
education  in  the  “Classics”  to  appreciate  the  allu- 
sions, either  their  beauty  or  their  subtlety.  Of  this 
type  of  oratory  Jefferson  Davis  was  past  master, 
and  but  for  Northern  prejudice,  his  addresses  would 
have  been  quoted  as  were  those  of  other  statesmen 
and  literary  men  of  the  period.  Reading  for  the 
effect  of  oratory,  students  would  have  become  more 
familiar  with  his  views  on  public  questions  and  life 
in  general  and  learned  that  he  ranked  high  in  the 
essentials  of  a statesman.  In  re-reading  some  of 
his  messages  for  this  occasion,  one  could  but  note 
in  how  many  instances  they  were  similar  in  view- 
point, and  in  the  chaste  elegance  of  diction,  to  the 
honorable  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  statesman  were  predominant  in  both 
and  the  resemblance  is  not  so  amazing  when  one 
considers  the  splendid  democracy  of  each.  The 
world  slogan  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  “the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  the  small  nation,”  involyed  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  and  ideals  of  democracy 
that  were  advocated  by  Jefferson  Davis  as  a States- 
Rights  Democrat  in  1860. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  namesake  and  follower  of  the 
great  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  imbued  with  his  ideals 
by  heredity,  training  and  environment.  After  his 
retirement  from  the  United  States  army  in  1835, 
he  spent  several  years  in  earnest  study  of  the  history 
of  government  of  all  ages,  and  when  he  emerged 
from  his  seclusion  to  enter  Congress,  he  was  per- 
haps as  thoroughly  equipped  for  such  a position  as 
any  man  ever  was.  By  the  same  token,  his  value 
as  a statesman  was  increased  by  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  and  those  of  agriculture, 
since  he  was  trained  also  to  plantation  life.  His 
study  of  law  and  government  being  when  his  mind 
was  mature  and  his  experience  of  life  varied,  gave 
him  additional  advantage,  since  usually  such  train- 
ing cOmes  in  college  days — to  college  age! 

From  Mr.  Davis’  first  speech  for  the  Democrats 
in  the  Calhoun  Presidential  campaign  of  1840  to 
his  final  address  to  the  young  men  of  Mississippi 
shortly  before  his  death,  to  which  we  will  refer 
later,  he  shows  his  knowledge  of  government,  his 
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broad  democracy,  and  his  high  ideals  of  citizenship, 
all  qualifications  of  the  true  statesman. 

Mr.  Davis  in  his  zeal  for  the  election  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  as  President  of  the  United  States  sacrificed 
himself  at  the  North,  which  took  advantage  of  his 
utterances  later  to  accuse  him  of  having  advocated 
secession  or  disruption  of  the  Union,  whereas  he  was 
always  an  ardent  Unionist  and  hoped  until  the  gun 
was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  to  bring  about  a peaceable 
adjustment  with  honor  to  the  South.  Even  before  he 
retired  from  the  United  States  army,  when  the  nulli- 
fication controversy  was  at  its  height,  he  was  un- 
wavering in  his  duty  to  the  State,  no  matter  how 
much  he  loved  the  Union.  And  when  there  was  a 
threat  of  invasion  of  South  Carolina,  stated  that  he 
would  resign  his  commission  before  being  compelled 
to  such  an  act.  Had  the  hatred  and  prejudice  of  the 
North  been  less,  Jefferson  Davis’  Farewell  Address 
to  the  United  States  Senate  would  rank  with  the 
orations  of  Clay,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  others  whose 
speeches  have  been  held  up  as  models  for  American 
youth. 

While  Mr.  Davis  had  differed  with  Mr.  Calhoun 
on  certain  questions  of  “boundary  rights”  during  the 
controversy  that  resulted  in  War  with  Mexico,  in 
his  campaign  against  Van  Buren  he  ardently  ad- 
vocated the  latter  for  the  Presidency,  making  his 
first  real  advent  into  public  life,  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  Mississippi  in  1844.  The 
dignity  with  which  he  recognizes  the  ability  of  the 
opponent,  and  yet  the  strength  with  which  he 
advances  the  claims  of  his  candidate,  creates  an 
atmosphere  so  vastly  at  variance  with  the  present- 
day  mudslinging  campaigns  that  we  could  heartily 
wish  for  a backward  swinging  of  the  political  pendu- 
lum. He  said  in  part: 

“Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  I should  be  inadequate  to 
the  task,  and  should  deem  the  labor  superfluous  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  able — a long  public  life  of 
virtue  and  intelligence,  of  active  and  patriotic  de- 
votion to  the  best  interest  of  his  country,  having 
shed  around  his  name  a halo  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  language  to  brighten.  Neither,  sir,  is  it 
my  intention  to  review  the  political  principles  of 
that  great  statesman;  for,  in  comparing  him  with 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  I find  no  exception  to  that  proud 
and  generally  just  boast  of  the  democracy,  that  the 
principles  of  our  party  are  the  same  throughout  the 
Union.  The  points  of  my  preference  for  Mr.  Cal- 
houn will  be  merely  indicated  to  you, — because, 
resting  as  they  do  upon  basis  so  well  understood  by 
you,  any  elucidation  of  them  is  uncalled  for.  First, 
I will  mention  “free  trade,”  by  which  is  meant,  as 


I understand  it,  the  most  liberal  principles  of  com- 
merce, and  from  which  we  may  anticipate  as  a con- 
sequence the  freest  exchange  of  the  products  of 
different  soils  and  climates,  the  largest  amount  of 
comforts  for  a given  amount  of  labor.  Again,  as 
incident  to  the  freest  national  intercourse,  we  may 
expect  the  extension  of  amicable  relations,  until  our 
canvas-winged  doves  shall  bear  us  across  every  sea,, 
olive  branches  from  every  land.  In  addressing: 
Mississippians,  who  rely  upon  a foreign  port  of  un- 
restricted commerce,  is  surely  unnecessary,  and  I 
will  close  the  consideration  of  this  point  by  saying  I 
consider  Mr.  Calhoun  its  exponent. 

“The  annexation  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  our 
Union  is  another  point  of  vital  importance  to  the 
South,  and  demanding,  by  every  consideration, 
prompt  action.  Daily  are  we  becoming  relatively 
weaker,  and  with  equal  step  is  the  advance  of  that 
fanatical  spirit  which  has  for  years  been  battering 
in  breach  the  defences  with  which  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution surrounds  our  institutions.” 

He  continues  to  point  out  the  various  reasons  why 
a Southern  man  is  needed;  touching  on  the  tariff, 
the  needs  of  a naval  base  in  the  South,  a closer  con- 
tact with  the  growing  West — an  advanced  policy, 
in  other  words,  showing  his  clear  vision  of  future 
development. 

Another  of  Mr.  Davis’  speeches  that  brought  him 
into  special  notice  was  on  what  was  known  as  the 
Oregon  Bill  (Davis — Constitutionalist — Vol.  1,  Page 
211).  This  was  several  years  later  after  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  was 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Whatever  the  topic  brought  up  for  discussion,  Mr. 
Davis  always  seems  to  have  had  information  con- 
cerning it  at  his  finger  tips,  and  he  spoke  much 
oftener  than  is  usually  customary  now.  He  was 
recognized  North  and  South  as  a ready  and  logical 
debater,  and  was  frequently  in  demand  as  a speaker 
in  the  Northern  States.  During  the  summer  of 
1851,  he  spoke  at  Wilmington  (Delaware),  Trenton 
(New  Jersey),  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newark 
(New  Jersey),  and  Hartford  (Connecticut). 

Of  his  remarks  concerning  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
which,  as  Secretary  of  War,  1853,  he  advocated,  an 
extract  from  a paper  published  in  Washington  en- 
titled The  Union  is  significant  of  the  respect  in 
which  his  opinions  were  held  at  that  period.  (Ex- 
tract— Jefferson  Davis  Constitutionalist,  Vol.  2, 
Page  256):  “The  most  marked  and  interesting 

feature  in  the  late  exodus  of  the  President  and  his 
cabinet  was  the  declaration  of  Col.  Jefferson  Davis 
and  one  or  two  of  his  colleagues,  made  with  silent 
assent  of  the  President,  in  favor  of  the  construction, 
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by  the  resources  of  the  Federal  government,  of  a 
great  railway  to  the  Pacific,  binding  together  with 
hooks  of  steel  and  the  power  of  steam  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  States  of  our  Union.  It  has  caused  a 
moving  of  the  political  waters,  where  before  the 
stillness  and  unbroken  solitude  of  the  Dea_d  Sea 
reigned  supreme.  Aside  from  the  great  importance 
and  magnitude  of  the  subject  itself,  and  the  grand 
and  magnificent  results  which  are  to  flow  from  so 
gigantic  a work,  the  fact  that  its  projection  shoujd 
have  been  adopted  as  a part  of  the  policy  of  General 
Pierce,  and  been  first  avowed  by  the  most  straight- 
laced  constructionist  member  of  his  cabinet,  has 
given  to  it  an  interest  and  excited  a degree  of  remark 
which  but  few  questions  of  the  present  day  have 
done.” 

Did  space  permit,  a volume  could  be  quoted  giving 
only  salient  points  in  addresses  and  letters  which 
would  prove  our  point.  Perhaps  the  most  noted 
address  of  Mr.  Davis  is  his  farewell  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  which  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  is  manifest,  and  in 
which  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law  proves  his 
point  that  his  first  allegiance  is  to  his  State,  not  the 
creature,  but  a joint-creator  of  the  Union.  To 
the  thinker  and  student  it  is  full  of  pathos  and  sub- 
lime self-sacrifice,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  had 
Jefferson  Davis  not  cast  his  lot  with  Mississippi 
and  the  Confederacy,  he  would  have  been  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  final  glimpse  of  Mr.  Davis  as  a far-seeing 
statesman  is  seen  in  his  last  public  utterance  to  the 
young  men  of  Mississippi  shortly  before  his  death, 
no  bitterness,  no  regrets,  only  an  earnest  plea  for 
loyalty: 

“Men  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  our  South- 
land lie,  for  love  of  her,  I break  my  silence  to  speak 
to  you  a few  words  of  respectful  admonition.  The 
past  is  dead;  let  it  bury  its  dead,  its  hopes  and  its 
aspirations^  before  you  lies  the  future,  a future  full 
of  golden  promise;  a future  of  expanding  national 
glory  before  which  all  the  world  shall  stand  amazed. 
Let  me  beseech  you  to  lay  aside  all  rancor,  all  bitter 
sectional  feeling,  and  to  make  your  places  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  will  bring  about  a consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  a reunited  country.” 
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ON  PICKET  DUTY  IN  FRONT  OF  FORT 
STEADMAN. 

BY  I.  G.  BRADWELL,  BRANTLEY,  ALA. 

“Going  over  the  top”  and  “No  Man’s  Land” 
were  phrases  that  came  into  use  in  the  World 
War,  but  we  of  the  sixties  made  the  same  ma- 
neuvers and  had  the  same  common  territory  un- 
der different  names.  As  long  as  we  were  under 
Stonewall,  we  knew  very  little  about  breastworks. 
He  didn’t  believe  in  them ; we  fought  in  the  open. 
The  Yankees  under  McClellan  and  Grant  had 
them,  but  Stonewall  always  maneuvered  so  that 
their  earthworks  were  no  good;  he  outflanked 
them  so  that  they  were  always  facing  in  the  wrong 
direction  when  we  found  them. 

After  Granf  met  with  the  slaughter  of  his  army 
on  the  2d  and  3d  day  of  June,  1864,  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, he  crossed  the  James  River  to  capture  Peters- 
burg. Lee  followed  him,  and  much  hard  fighting 
took  place.  After  losing  many  thousands  of  his 
arm>.  Grant  became  convinced  that  he  must  em- 
ploy other  tactics  to  succeed,  Each  army  dug  in 
— ^that  is,  threw  up  breastworks  in  parallel  lines. 
These  lines  were  in  places  very  near  each  other; 
at  others,  farther  apart.  At  certain  intervals  on 
each  line.  Grant  and  Lee  had  forts  and  artillery. 
Back  of  his  line  and  out  of  reach  of  our  guns. 
Grant  constructed  observation  towers  high  enough 
to  give  an  extensive  view  of  the  terrain  in  Lee’s 
rear. 

After  he  had  done  this,  he  considered  that  part 
of  his  army  safe  against  any  effort  of  the  Con- 
federates and  extended  his  left  by  degrees,  forc- 
ing Lee  to  do  the  same,  until  the  Confederates  had 
only  a man  every  ten  feet  apart,  where  they  had 
any  at  all.  Wherever  Lee  could  utilize  a stream, 
it  was  dammed  up  so  as  to  inundate  the  swampy 
country  along  its  border.  At  such  places  there 
was  very  little  need  for  any  force  to  prevent  a 
movement  of  the  enemy. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  south  of  the  James 
River,  Early,  with  the  old  Stonewall  Corps  and 
some  cavalry,  was  making  things  lively  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  Maryland  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  a large  army  to  protect  Washington 
from  the  Confederates.  Grant  was  obliged  to  de- 
tach a large  part  of  his  army,  engaged  in  his 
operations  against  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  to 
.save  the  national  capital  from  capture. 

But  General  Early  was  a very  rash,  imprudent 
man,  who  had  great  contempt  for  his  foes,  and 
after  winning  many  victories  over  Sheridan  and 
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other  generals,  he  was  overwhelmed  and  defeated 
at  Winchester,  Fisher’s  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek. 

After  this.  General  Lee  removed  him  from  com- 
mand of  an  army  he  had  previously  led  so  glori- 
ously and  put  in  his  place  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon. 
This  was  in  December,  1864,  and  the  army,  now 
reduced  by  much  fighting  and  long  marches,  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  valley  and  rejoin  the  main 
body  under  Lee.  Here  our  skeleton  brigades  did 
much  fighting  until  Lee  ordered  our  command 
to  occupy  the  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg,  while 
those  we  relieved  took  our  places  on  the  right 
under  Lee. 

When  we  moved  into  these  works  in  February, 
1865,  we  did  not  have  to  move  a spade  full  of  dirt 
to  make  any  improvement  in  them.  Those  who 
had  made  and  held  them  from  the  first  had  left 
nothing  undone  to  add  to  their  safety.  They  were 
about  five  feet  high  and  thick  enough  to  with- 
stand the  fire  of  artillery  in  Fort  Steadman,  only 
about  one  hundred  yards  away.  In  front  of  these 
was  a very  formidable  chevaux  de  frise,  and  be- 
yond this,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet,  a line  of  rifle 
pits  for  pickets  at  night. 

In  the  rear  were  so-called  “bomb  proofs”  of  ev- 
ery pattern  and  design  to  protect  their  builders 
from  the  mortar  shells  which  were  sent  up  from 
Fort  Steadman  every  hour,  day  and  night.  These 
fell  around  us  and  exploded  with  a great  noise, 
sometimes  just  overhead,  and  at  others  after 
striking  the  ground,  when  they  blew  out  a hole 
large  enough  to  bury  a horse  or  ox. 

But  more  about  these  mortar  shells  later  on. 
When  we  relieved  those  who  had  held  this  place 
so  long  and  were  dismissed  for  the  night,  I saw 
near  by  a pit  dug  deep  in  the  ground  and  covered 
over  with  hewn  timbers,  twelve  by  twelve,  and 
covered  over  with  a great  pile  of  dirt.  The  en- 
trance to  it  was  open  and  two  or  three  comrades 
and  I took  possession.  There  was  a little  fireplace 
where  we  could  have  a little  fire,  and  in  spite  of 
the  bitter  cold  we  could  keep  comparatively  com- 
fortable if  it  had  not  been  for  the  constant  drip- 
ping of  water  and  the  numerous  rats  that  made 
their  holes  in  the  walls  of  the  place. 

The  second  night  after  we  had  taken  up  our 
residence  here,  our  orderly  sergeant  came  down 
and  sat  by  me  on  a stool,  or  block  of  wood,  left 
there  by  the  former  occupants  of  the  place,  before 
the  fire.  He  seemed  to  be  worried  and  told  me 
that  another  draft  was  made  on  the  company, 
now  reduced  to  less  than  twenty,  for  a man  to 
reenforce  our  pickets.  These  brave  fellows  were 
always  under  fire.  When  we  were  asleep,  and  at 


all  times,  they  were  alert;  but  constant  exposure 
had  so  reduced  their  numbers  that  their  ranks 
had  to  be  recruited  very  often.  He  said  it  was 
now  my  time  to  be  detailed,  but  the  duty  was  so 
dangerous  he  disliked  to  send  me,  for,  if  I should 
be  killed,  he  would  blame  himself  for  my  misfor- 
tune. After  this  explanation,  he  asked  me  if  I 
wouldn’t  volunteer.  Knowing  that  I would  very 
likely  be  detailed,  and  feeling  that  it  was  more 
honorable  to  volunteer,  I told  him  I would. 

Now,  I did  not  know  the  situation  in  “No-Man% 
Land.”  There  was  a head  block  sitting  on  top  of 
the  works,  with  a small  hole  through  it,  so  that  a 
lookout  in  the  daytime,  with  much  risk  to  himself, 
could  get  a very  imperfect  view.  I had  peeped 
several  times,  but  had  a very  unsatisfactory 
knowledge  of  everything  out  there.  Afterwards 
I found  out  from  experience  that  when  mounting 
the  work  in  full  view  of  a strong  line  of  enemy 
pickets  at  dusk,  or  returning  at  dawn  in  the 
morning,  we  were  a target  for  hundreds  of  rifle- 
men, always  ready  for  us,  only  seventy-five  yards 
away,  and  under  their  fire  we  had  to  get  through 
our  abattis,  mentioned  above,  before  we  could 
reach  our  pits,  where  we  had  some  protection. 
This  was  a very  dangerous  place  in  our  line,  about 
one  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  crater,  where 
so  many  men  had  lost  their  lives  the  previous 
summer.  At  this  identical  place  the  noble  Grade 
had  been  killed  while  taking  observations. 

In  Company  E of  the  31st  Georgia  Regiment 
was  a brave  little  fellow  named  Perkins,  who  had 
helped  me  out  in  battle  and  saved  my  life  when 
everything  was  against  me.  I knew  that  I could 
rely  on  him.  He  had  been  over  there  for  several 
nights  and  was  familiar  with  the  situation.  So 
the  next  morning  I met  him  and  told  him  that  I 
had  volunteered  and  would  go  out  with  him  that 
evening.  He  advised  me  to  have  my  gun  in  good 
fix,  with  a fresh  cap  on,  and  to  meet  him  at  dusk 
at  the  head  block. 

That  evening  at  the  appointed  time,  I came  out 
of  my  dugout  with  my  gun  in  hand  and  met  Per- 
kins coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  We 
took  position  in  behind  the  works  and  stood  a mo- 
ment; he  looked  at  me  and  asked  if  my  gun  was 
all  right.  When  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
saidr  “Are  you  ready?”  With  this  we  both 
sprang  to  the  top  in  the  midst  of  a shower  of  balls 
that  greeted  us.  Pointing  to  the  right,  he  said, 
“That’s  your  hole,”  and  darted  off  to  the  left.  I 
lost  no  time  to  get  to  mine,  but,  in  doing  so,  I 
became  entangled  in  the  obstructions  mentioned 
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above,  where  I was  under  a hot  fire  until  I could 
release  myself. 

As  soon  as  I had  done  this,  I ran  to  my  pit  and 
hopped  in  to  escape  the  balls  flying  about  my 
head,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  the  place.  As 
soon  as  I did,  I found  myself  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  water.  From  the  unpleasant  odor  arising 
from  these,  some  one  must  have  been  killed  there 
or  lost  much  blood.  Here  I shivered  in  the  cold, 
shooting  every  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  or- 
ders, at  our  neighbors  over  the  way  until  the  city 
clock  in  Petersburg  struck  twelve.  Very  soon  I 
heard  a slight  noise  behind  me,  and  Williams,  an- 
other brave  comrade,  stepped  in.  He  had  been  in 
that  pit  before  and  knew  its  condition.  He 
brought  with  him  a one-by-twelve  plank  long 
enough  to  reach  from  side  to  side.  This  afforded 
us  a seat  above  the  mud  for  weeks  until  we  evacu- 
ated our  line  there  on  April  27,  1865. 

While  doing  my  duty  as  a picket  every  night 
for  weeks,  while  my  comrades  in  the  rear  slept, 
I had  many  experiences,  some  of  which  I shall 
attempt  to  relate.  Those  who  had  occupied  this 
part  of  the  line  had  held  it  so  long  that  the  enemy 
pickets  looked  upon  them  as  neighbors  who  did 
not  intend  any  serious  mischief.  The  enemy  found 
out  from  certain  indications  that  they  had  been 
removed  and  that  Gordon’s  Georgia  brigade  had 
taken  their  place,  and  then,  instead  of  firing  slow- 
ly to  keep  froih  falling  asleep,  as  had  been  the  cus- 
tom, we  were  making  things  lively  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  brigade.  It  happened  this 
way : The  officer  in  charge  of  the  picket  line,  and 
Lieutenant  Gwynn,*  fearing  that  some  of  us 
might  become  weary  and  fall  asleep  and  be  found 
in  that  condition  by  the  officer  of  the  day  when 
he  came  around,  gave  new  instructions  about  fir- 
ing. One  night  I was  a little  surprised  when  he 
tapped  me  on  the  back  with  his  sword,  and  asked 


*Lieutenant  G\^nn  had  been  one  of  General  Gordon’s 
couriers.  He  had  proved  himself  so  efficient  and  had 
acted  with  such  wisdom  on  many  occasions  that  Gordon 
had  promoted  him  and  put  him  in  command  of  the  pickets. 
He  was  loved  by  us  all.  At  one  time  after  the  battle  of 
Spottsylvania,  Gordon  had  so  maneuvered  the  brigade 
that  it  was  in  rear  of  Grant’s  army.  When  this  was 
found  to  be  the  case  Gwynn,  during  the  darkness  of  night, 
piloted  them  out  and  saved  the  whole  command  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Yankees.  He  it  was  who 
captured  General  McLauchlin  when  Fort  Steadman  fell 
into  our  hands  March  17,  1865.  He  was  shot  in  this 
engagement,  but  survived  the  war,  returned  to  Georgia, 
was  elected  sheriff,  and  in  performing  his  duties  as  such 
was  murdered  by  Tom  Delk,  an  outlaw  and  desperado, 
who  was  hung  for  the  crime. 


in  a low  tone  if  I were  awake.  I told  him  I was, 
and  he  cautioned  me  to  keep  awake  and  to  shoot 
as  often  as  I pleased,  that  we  had  plenty  of  am- 
munition. From  this  time  on,  things  got  lively. 
The  Yankees,  supposing  from  this  demonstration 
that  we  intended  to  make  a sudden  ‘dash,  capture 
their  picket  line  and  Fort  Steadman  in  their  rear, 
became  panic  stricken.  Their  firing  ceased  for 
a few  moments  and  a mighty  confused  noise  set 
in,  as  they  abandoned  their  picket  line  and  rushed 
into  the  fort,  only  to  spread  the  alarm  and  stir 
up  even  greater  excitement  among  the  garrison. 
They  rushed  to  their  mortars  and  rifled  cannons, 
and  in  a few  seconds  the  big  fort  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a vast  volcano  in  eruption.  The  heavens 
were  lit  up  by  the  ascending  shells  sent  up  by  a 
burning  fuse  a yard  long,  while  the  cannon  sent 
their  missiles  straight  forward  into  the  imagi- 
nary ranks  of  an  advancing  foe.  The  whole  thing 
would  have  been  awe-inspiring  if  it  had  not  been 
so  fearful  in  its  consequence  to  us,  for  when  these 
dreadful  screeching  monsters  reached  a certain 
height  over  our  heads  they  began  to  descend,  ut- 
tering as  they  fell  a threat  to  blot  us  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

And  now  they  began  to  fall  and  to  explode  with 
a blinding  flash  of  light  all  around  me,  followed 
by  a moment  of  confusing  darkness.  Pandemo- 
nium reigned  supreme.  The  noise  made  by  the 
cannon,  the  explosion  of  the  shells  as  they  fell  and 
burst  about  me,  and  the  demoniacal  sounds  of  the 
fragments  that  filled  the  air,  were  past  the  power 
of  words  to  describe. 

While  this  was  taking  place  about  me,  I sat 
there  alone  in  that  open  pit,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  torn  into  fragments  and  thinking  as 
well  as  I could  in  the  midst  of  such  surroundings 
what  to  do.  I knew  it  was  my  duty  to  hold  any 
position  in  front  of  the  enemy  and  was  anxious 
to  know  what  had  become  of  Perkins,  my  nearest 
neighbor  on  the  left,  or  Peters,  on  the  right.  In 
the  uncertain  light  afforded  by  the  bursting  shells, 
I couldn’t  see  either  of  them  or  make  myself  heard 
on  account  of  the  noise.  How  long  this  situation 
lasted,  I cannot  say,  but  finally  I decided,  orders 
or  no  orders,  I would  leave  my  pit,  go  down  the 
zigzag  ditch  which  connected  the  pits  and  on  to 
the  main  line  of  work,  see  if  Peters  was  still  alive, 
and  confer  with  him  as  to  what  we  should  do. 

I started  in  a trot,  falling  entirely  out  of  the 
ditch  at  times  at  the  sudden  angles  and  rolling 
back,  started  again,  when  suddenly  my  leg  struck 
a gun  lying  across  the  ditch,  hurting  me  so  badly 
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that  for  a while  I forgot  the  danger  altogether. 
Falling  down  and  rubbing  my  shin,  I discovered 
poor  Peters  near  by  crumpled  up  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  crying  like  a little  child.  When  the 
pain  in  my  leg  allowed  me  to  speak,  I asked  him 
what  we  should  do.  With  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  his  only  reply  was:  “We’ll  all  be 
killed  here  to-night.”  He  was  a brave  soldier, 
much  braver  than  I,  but  he  had  become  com- 
pletely demoralized,  had  thrown  his  gun  down 
across  the  ditch,  and  sat  down  to  meet  his  fate. 
Indeed,  it  did  look  that  way,  but,  strange  to  say, 
there  were  few  casualties  among  us  that  night 
of  horrors.  The  enemy  in  the  fort  must  have 
been  thoroughly  frightened,  for  they  kept  up  this 
bombardment  with  the  greatest  energy  until  day- 
light, and  when  they  had  expended  a vast  amount 
of  ammunition  and  had  exhausted  themselves, 
they  discovered  that  there  was  no  great  cause  for 
excitement. 

They  now  slackened  their  fire,  but  never  ceased 
for  one  minute,  until  we  evacuated  our  line  in 
front  of  Fort  Steadman,  to  shell  us  with  mortar 
and  rifle  cannon.  At  any  time,  looking  up,  we 
could  see  these  shells  going  up  or  coming  down 
on  us,  and  we  had  to  be  constantly  on  guard.  But 
these  were  not  so  dangerous  as  sharpshooters  with 
long-range  rifles  at  a distance  in  concealment. 
They  killed  a great  many  of  our  brave  soldiers. 
Death  was  always  sudden  and  unexpected. 

Another  little  incident  I recall:  The  pickets 
were  not  required  to  perform  any  duty  in  the  day- 
time ; they  could  lie  up  in  their  quarters  and  sleep, 
or  spend  their  time  in  any  way  they  pleased. 
Now.  on  account  of  these  shells  and  sharpshooters, 
who  were  always  alert  and  knocking  over  our 
comrades,  I had  always  been  prudent,  but  I longed 
to  walk  down  the  line  held  by  the  regiment  to  see 
how  the  other  fellows  were  situated.  Accord- 
ingly, one  Sunday  morning,  I came  out  and  saun- 
ter-ed  along  behind  the  works  to  the  left,  always 
with  an  eye  on  the  heavens  for  shells,  until  I came 
to  the  last  bomb  proof  on  our  left.  This  place 
now  afforded  a place  of  so-called  safety  to  Com- 
pany A.  This  splendid  company,  under  Captain 
Forrester,  who  was  killed  at  Second  Manassas, 
was  now  reduced  to  three  men — Sergeant  Mc- 
Lemore,  Dr.  Scaife,  and  a sixteen-year-old  boy 
who  had  recently  come  to  us  as  a recruit.  As  I 
came  up,  I saw  the  three  squatting  down  in  that 
low  dark  place,  eating  the  few  ounces  of  corn- 
bread  and  boiled  beef  issued  to  us  for  a day’s 
rations. 

At  this  moment,  I was  attracted  by  the  peculiar 


noise  made  by  a shell  that  seemed  to  be  descend- 
ing directly  on  my  head.  I had  but  part  of  a 
second  to  decide  what  to  do — whether  to  stand 
still  and  receive  my  fate,  or  to  move  to  the  right 
or  left;  but  the  shell  did  not  give  me  time  to  de- 
cide the  question  and  came  down,  not  on  me,  but 
on  the  bomb  proof,  exploding  at  the  same  time, 
scattering  the  dirt  and  heavy  timbers  with  which 
it  was  covered  in  every  direction,  but  doing  me 
no  harm.  The  whole  thing  was  so  sudden  and  un- 
expected that  for  a few  moments  I was  dazed. 
Some  one,  in  the  confusion,  set  up  a cry  for  help, 
and  the  men  in  the  near-by  bomb  proofs  came 
running  out  to  see  what  had  happened.  They  be- 
gan immediately  to  lift  the  heavy  timbers  off  the 
men.  The  sixteen-year-old  boy  was  under  the 
heaviest  timbers  and  would  have  died  if  he  had 
not  received  immediate  help.  Dr,  Scaife  was  so 
badly  stunned,  although  he  survived  the  war  and 
came  home,  he  was  never  mentally  sound.  I was 
satisfied  with  my  observations  and  returned  to 
my  quarters. 

Another  incident  I remember:  The  enemy’s 
picket  line  was  only  about  seventy-five  yards  from 
ours.  In  each  pit  they  had  six  men  day  and  night. 
Sometimes  these  fellows  would  call  me  and  beg 
me  to  come  over  and  sit  awhile  and  talk  with 
them,  promising  to  let  me  return  when  the  friend- 
ly interview  was  over.  Though  I would  never 
take  the  risk,  they  broke  the  monotony  themselves 
one  night  and  came  oyer  to  us.  The  night  was 
quite  dark,  and  I thought  I heard  a man’s  voice 
out  in  front  saying  in  a low  tone : “Don’t  shoot ; 
I’m  coming  in.”  This  he  repeated  several  times 
as  he  advanced  toward  me  and,  repeating  these 
words,  and  tumbled  into  my  pit.  He  seemed  to  be 
very  much  excited  and  begged  me  to  pass  the 
word  up  the  line  not  to  shoot,  as  others  were  com- 
ing over.  Those  who  followed  veered  to  the  left 
and  piled  into  Perkins’s  pit.  He  was  very  much 
excited  and  called  out  to  me,  saying:  “I  have  a 
lot  of  deserters  here;  what  shall  I do  with  them? 
There  are  seven  of  them.”  I told  him  to  send 
them  to  the  rear,  as  I had  done  my  man. 

These  fellows  were  “bounty  jumpers”;  their 
government  was  giving  a thousand  dollars  to  all 
who  would  enlist,.  Some  nights  during  the  winter 
a hundred  or  more  would  desert  and  come  over  to 
our  pickets.  General  Lee  let  them  slip  through 
the  lines  somewhere  again  to  perform  the  same 
maneuver.  They  were  not  very  dangerous  foes 
and  cared  very  little  which  side  won. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  General  Gordon 
decided  to  capture  Fort  Steadman,  and  did,  but 
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was  too  weak  to  hold  it.  I suppose  this  fort  and 
the  other  about  a half  mile  away  to  the  right  were 
about  as  near  impregnable  as  labor  and  science 
could  make  them.  Gordon  went  about  his  task  in 
a businesslike  way,  and  awhile  before  day  on  the 
17th  he  managed  to  relieve  the  enemy  pickets. 
Who  led  in  this  dangerous  enterprise,  I do  not 
know,  but  it  was  a success.  Our  men  surmounted 
our  works  and  soon  found  themselves  at  the  fort ; 
but  how  to  get  in  was  the  question.  All  its  de- 
fenders, except  a few,  were  in  their  comfortable 
bunks  and  asleep.  Something  had  to  be  done  im- 
mediately or  the  whole  thing,  so  well  planned  and 
so  well  executed  up  to  the  time,  would  be  a 
failure. 

As  nothing  ever  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  our 
brave  fellows,  some  of  them  succeeded  in  getting 
through  the  obstructions,  mounted  the  parapet, 
and  were  followed  by  others.  By  this  time  all  in 
the  fort  were  aroused  and  assembling  to  resist 
the  attack,  but  our  men,  firing  down  on  them  from 
above,  soon  drove  them  out  and  some  distance  be- 
yond, where  they  took  a bold  stand  on  a hill  and, 
heavily  reenforced,  after  a gallant  fight  by  the 
weak  force  of  Confederates  now  outnumbered  ten 
or  twenty  to  One,  drove  our  men  back  and  retook 
the  fort,  killing  and  capturing  some  of  our  best 
men.  Among  the  prisoners  captured  that  morn- 
ing in  the  fort  was  General  McLochlin,  its  com- 
mander. 

I was  on  the  first  relief  that  morning  and  was 
exempt  from  any  further  duty.  Lying  in  my 
bomb  proof,  I could  hear  my  companions  forming 
their  ranks  to  mount  the  works  and  in  a few 
minutes  the  fighting  at  the  fort.  I couldn’t  sleep 
any  more.  I grabbed  up  my  gun,  rushed  out,  and 
mounted  the  works  to,  see  if  I could  locate  the 
colors  of  my  regiment  in  the  smoke  of  the  battle 
and  mist  of  the  early  morning.  I had  hardly  done 
so  when  a Minie  ball  took  my  hat  off.  I thought 
at  first  my  right  ear  was  cut  off  and  threw  up  my 
hand  to  find  that  member  there  all  right. 

I had  gone  only  about  half  way  to  the  fort  when 
I saw  General  Gordon  standing  up  in  the  flying 
bullets,  talking  to  a dandy-looking  Yankee  officer. 
Gordon  beckoned  to  me  to  come  to  him  and  said : 
“This  is  General  McLochlin,  of  Kentucky.  Take 
him  out  to  a safe  place  and  keep  him  there  until 
the  fight  is  over.  I want  to  talk  with  him;  and 
treat  him  with  respect.”  This  is  the  only  pris- 
oner I ever  took  out,  although  I could  have  escort- 
ed hundreds  perhaps.  I thought  he  was  the  mad- 
dest man  I ever  saw. 

Our  rations  for  each  day  were  a piece  of  corn- 


bread,  about  one-fourth  of  a pound,  and  about 
two  ounces  of  meat  of  some  kind.  After  this 
fight,  they  were  reduced  so  that  we  could  hardly 
exist  on  them.  I was  hungry  all  the  time.  Think- 
ing that  life  was  very  uncertain,  I longed  once 
more  to  appease  this  desire  for  food  before  I 
should  be  killed,  and  accordingly,  when  I drew  my 
day’s  ration,  I took  it  down  into  my  bomb  proof 
and  wrapped  it  up  in  my  blanket  to  keep  till  the 
next  day,  when  I would  have  a double  supply; 
but  when  I went  down  the  next  day  to  find  it,  a 
thievish  comrade,  or  rat,  had  already  appropri- 
ated it.  I was  now  worse  off  than  ever.  All  these 
bomb  proofs  were  infested  with  big  rats.  They 
annoyed  us  no  little  at  night  when  we  tried  to 
sleep  by  running  over  us. 

Though  weak  from  the  lack  of  food,  we  other- 
wise enjoyed  excellent  health.  From  the  time  the 
enemy  in  our  front  found  out  that  Gordon’s 
Georgia  Brigade  had  taken  the  place  of  other 
troops  that  had  been  facing  them,  they  had  a pe- 
culiar dread  of  us.  They  seemed  to  think  we  were 
no  better  than  a set  of  wild  hyenas  that  would 
pounce  down  on  them  at  any  time  and  eat  them 
up,  raw,  feathers  and  all ; and  this  little  incident 
at  Fort  Steadman  had  a tendency  to  confirm  their 
previous  opinion.  Perhaps  some  of  them  had  had 
some  experience  with  Gordon’s  Brigade  at  Gettys- 
burg, or  at  the  Wilderness,  or  other  places.  To 
the  very  last  they  made  no  demonstration  along 
the  line  held  by  us.  To  our  right,  held  by  other 
troops.  General  Lee  had  stripped  his  works  of 
defenders  until  there  was  not  a skirmish  line  in 
them,  where  there  were  any  men  at  all.  Here  the 
enemy  attacked  and  killed  or  captured  all  the 
brave  defenders  after  a most  gallant  defense 
against  oyerwhelming  numbers,  but  still  they  re- 
frained from  any  aggression  on  us. 

That  evening,  April  2d,  as  night  spread  her 
mantle  over  the  world  and  the  full  moon  arose  in 
the  heavens,  the  regiment  marched  out,  leaving 
me  and  two  other  pickets  there  to  watch.  This 
was  done,  I suppose,  by  each  regiment  of  the 
brigade.  Our  orders  were  not  to  shoot,  but  only 
to  watch.  We  were  told  that  an  officer  would  re- 
lieve us  at  twelve  o’clock  that  night.  As  I stood 
there  alone  behind  the  works  and  saw  my  old  com- 
rades in  arms  and  the  old  battle  flag  that  I had 
seen  so  often  in  the  smoke  of  battle  file  away,  I 
was  sad  and  said  to  myself : “Perhaps  I will  never 
see  them  again.”  In  front  of  me,  and  only  a hun- 
dred yards  or  more,  were  thousands  of  enemies 
who  had  nothing  to  do  but  come  over  and  take 
me;  but  they  remained  silent  and  did  not  make 
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any  movement  until  the  hour  appointed  for  our 
relief  had  arrived  and  I had  become  restless.  No 
relief  was  in  sight  and  not  likely  to  come,  so  I 
decided  to  see  Haynes,  on  the  left,  and  advise  with 
him  what  course  to  pursue.  When  I approached 
him,  I found  him  silently  watching  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enemy.  He  had  not  seen  any  officer 
and  could  give  me  no  advice.  I suggested  that 
we  go  to  the  right  and  see  Williams,  but  we  found 
no  officer  there.  Though  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  I suggested  that  we  leave  our  post  and  fol- 
low the  army,  which  we  did.  And  it  was  very 
fortunate  for  us  and  our  comrades,  whom  we  over- 
took sometime  the  next  day.  When  we  passed  out 
of  the  zigzag  covered  way,  we  had  to  go  up 
through  a field  where  the  enemy  could  see  us  in 
the  bright  moonlight.  It  was  too  far  for  them  to 
use  their  rifles,  but  they  opened  up  on  us  with 
their  rifle  cannon.  Their  missiles  passed  by  us 
without  doing  us  any  harm,  but  we  quickened  our 
pace  to  a trot.  We  were  so  weak  from  our  long 
fast  that  we  soon  slackened  our  steps  and  let  them 
shoot  as  much  as  they  pleased. 

I visited  this  place  in  1907  and  found  that  all 
the  breastworks  had  been  leveled,  the  shell  holes 
made  by  mortars  had  disappeared,  and  young 
corn  was  growing  peacefully  where  war  had  done 
its  worst.  The  “crater”  where  so  many  men  had 
died  was  still  there,  and  perhaps  will  remain  until 
the  end  of  time  as  a reminder  to  future  genera- 
tions of  the  dreadful  struggle  that  took  place 
there.  Pine  trees  were  growing  in  it  large  enough 
to  make  good-sized  saw  logs. 

Evidently  a kind  Providence  was  with  me  in 
all  this  and  even  to  the  present,  for  I am  now  in 
my  eighty-eighth  year,  having  been  born  March 
15,  1843. 

FIGHTING  IN  MISSOURI. 

BY  JAMES  A.  PAYNE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  occupation  of  strategic  points  in  Missouri  by 
forces  of  the  Federal  government  after  the  capture 
of  Camp  Jackson  by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  May 
10,  1861,  was  so  rapid  that  organized  secession  con- 
tingents encountered  great  difficulty  in  getting  to- 
gether. Especially  was  this  the  case  in  that  section 
of  the  State  lying  north  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Besides  this,  there  was  a strong  Union  sentiment 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  Home  Guard  com- 
panies were  soon  being  mustered  in  to  resist  secession 
aggression. 

Gen.  A.  Y.  Slack,  in  command  of  the  Fourth 
Division,  Missouri  State  Guard,  had  assembled 


three  thousand  men  south  of  the  Chiton  River, 
and  was  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  cross  the 
Missouri  and  join  Price  and  Weightman,  then  in 
the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  An 
enterprize  was  set  on  foot  to  cut  Slack  off  from  the 
river,  to  capture  and  destroy  his  division.  A woman 
who  lived  near  Chillicothe,  learning  of  this  move, 
prepared  to  thwart  it.  It  was  quite  a distance  to 
Slack’s  Camp,  and  the  Chariton  River;  now  at 
flood  tide,  had  to  be  crossed.  Nothing  daunted, 
awaiting  for  night  to  conceal  her  movements,  she 
mounted  a trustworthy  saddle  mule — all  Missouri 
mules  are  trustworthy — and  rode  away  alone  for 
Slack’s  Camp,  which  was  reached  shortly  after  mid- 
night. 

General  Slack  was  an  officer  of  energy  and  decision. 
Losing  no  time,  he  put  his  small  army  in  motion  and 
was  soon  across  the  Missouri  River,  and  safe,  for 
there  was  no  force  between  him  and  Price  large 
enough  to  arrest  his  march.  He  reached  Cowpkizz 
Prairie  in  time  to  rest  up,  drill  aspell  and  march 
with  Price  and  McCulloch  to  Wilson  Creek.  In 
the  battle  there,  on  August  10,  just  three  months 
after  the  Camp  Jackson  affair,  his  men  did  brave 
service,  but  Slack  himself  was  desperately  wounded 
in  the  groin.  When  he  rejoined  the  army.  Price 
had  marched  to  Drywood,  beaten  a Union  force 
there,  swept  another  out  of  his  path  at  Warrensburg, 
pressed  on  to  Lexington,  captured  that.  Then,  learn- 
ing that  forces  were  gathering  at  different  points 
with  the  purpose  of  concentrating  against  him  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  had  again  turned  southward, 
gone  as  far  as  Pineville  in  McDonald  County,  then 
advanced  as  far  as  Osceola,  and  apparently  gone 
into  winter  quarters.  However,  Sprin^eld  was 
Price’s  real  objective  and  here  Slack  joined  him  and 
began  enlisting  members  of  the  old  guard  into 
Confederate  volunteers.  Col.  Henry  Lyttle,  Adju- 
tant General  on  Price’s  staff,  had  been  commissioned 
as  Brigadier  General  of  the  1st  Brigade,  C.  S.  A.,  and 
Slack  was  assigned  to  organize  and  command  the 
Second.  Gen.  Slack,  while  leading  this  brigade  into 
action  at  the  battle  of  Elkhorn  Mountain,  was  again 
wounded  in  the  groin,  which  wound  proved  fatal. 
His  death  was  most  unfortunate,  as  he  was  one  of 
Missouri’s  most  capable  and  trained  commanders. 

Brigadier  General  Harris,  commander  of  the 
3rd  Division,  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Slack  in  getting 
to  the  main  army.  He  lived  at  Palmyra,  or  Han- 
nibal, I don’t  remember  which,  and  was  so  closely 
watched  that  he  did  not  dare  move,  but  managed 
clandestinely,  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  officers  and 
men.  But,  waiting  until  all  Federal  eyes  were  turned 
on  Price’s  rapid  advance  northward.  He  appointed 
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a rendezvous,  gathered  his  forces  and  made  a forced 
march  towards  Lexington,  which  he  rightly  con- 
jectured was  Price’s  present  objective.  He  was 
right  in  this,  and  when  he  came  to  the  river  opposite 
Lexington,  Price  was  already  encompassing  the 
Federal  position.  As  soon  as  possible,  he  made  a 
crossing  and  filled  a gap  in  Price’s  line  along  the 
river  sector,  which  made  the  investment  complete. 

Colonel  Mulligan,  with  3,200  men,  including 
Major  Vanhorn’s  three  companies  of  Kansas  City’s 
home  guard,  had  occupied  Lexington  upon  General 
Prices’  advance,  and  fortified  “College  Hill,”  a 
high  elevation  which  commanded  town  and  river. 
Here,  behind  walls  constructed  with  true  engineering 
skill,  well  supplied  with  provisions,  equipped  with 
artillery  and  small  arms,  he  had  no  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  beat  off  Price’s  army,  or,  at  least  hold  on 
until  the  arrival  of  reenforcements,  which  he  knew 
to  be  gathering  at  Jefferson  City,  Heavenworth, 
and  St.  Joseph. 

Between  the  north  escarpment  of  Fort  Mulligan 
and  the  river  landing  was  a two-story  brick  house, 
which  had  been  siezed  upon  by  Price’s  surgeons  for 
a hospital.  Once  in  a while  a stray  bullet  from  the 
Fort  would  penetrate  the  doors  and  windows  of  this 
house,  endangering  those  inside.  This  condition 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  General  Harris,  whose 
line  lay  across  the  hospital  yard,  but  out  of  sight  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  took  quick  action  for  a remedy. 
Lexington  was  a market  and  "shipping  point  for 
hemp,  and  hundreds  of  bales,  the  size  of  cotton  bales, 
were  piled  along  the  levee  or  boat  landing.  Harris 
concieved  the  idea  of  using  some  of  those  hemp  bales 
for  barricading  the  exposed  windows  and  doors  of 
the  hospital.  So  he  called  on  General  Price,  stated 
the  situation  to  him,  and  asked  permission  to  carry 
out  his  plan.  Price  said: 

“General  Harris,  that  hemp  is  private  property. 

I approve  your  plan  only  on  the  condition  that  you 
first  obtain  the  owner’s  consent  to  use  it.”  The 
owner’s  consent  was  easily  obtained,  and  a detail 
of  men  was  soon  rolling  hemp  bales  toward  the 
hospital  and  barricading  its  weak  spots.  To  General 
Harris,  watching  the  hemp  rolling,  came  the  idea: 
“‘Old  Hickory’  Jackson  employed  cotton  bales  in 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans  to  protect  his  men  while 
meeting  Packingham’s  assaults,  why  cannot  we  use 
hemp  bales  to  protect  our  men  while  assaulting  the 
enemy’s  fort?”  Then,  after  a moments  thought, 
he  ejaculated.  “By  Heck,  Pll  try  it  anyhow!” 

The  approach  to  the  fort  on  the  river  side  was  up 
a grassy  slope  of  about  thirty-six  degrees  elevation, 
rounding  out  almost  a level  as' 'the  fortification  was 
reached.  Putting  two  men  behind  each  bale  to 


roll,  and  three  with  rifles  to  do  the  shooting,  and 
employing  about  a hundred  bales,  the  novel  attack 
was  on.  The  bales  of  tough  hemp  were  impervious 
to  cannon  or  rifle  ball,  and  Mulligan  and  Vanhorn 
soon  realized  that  here  was  a dilemma  they  could  not 
meet,  and  they  were  not  long  in  finding  a nice  little 
white  flag.  Major  Vanhorn  was  paroled,  exchanged, 
and  fought  through  the  war.  Colonel  Mulligan  was 
paroled,  but  preferred  riding  with  Price,  for  whom 
he  had  high  admiration.  When  finally  exchanged 
he  threw  up  his  commission,  refusing  to  fight  the 
South. 

Some  time  during  the  war.  General  Harris  was 
made  prisoner  and  confined  at  Fort  Delaware.  His 
guard  was  forbidden  to  execute  commissions  for 
him,  so  he  resorted  to  strategy.  Wanting  tobacco, 
he  would  lay  a bill  on  the  table  and  sing: 

“I  lay  five  dollars  down. 

And  count  them  one  by  one, 

I want  some  ‘bacco’  now, 

I do,  you  son-of-a-gun.” 

He  got  the  tobacco,  but  it  was  expensive. 


A GEORGIA  SOLDIER,  C.  S.  A. 

FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  R.  D.  CHAPMAN,  NOW 
OF  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

(Continued  from  July  Number.) 

The  returning  members  of  the  clan  reached  the 
cabin,  and  the  first  thing  heard  was  a depressed 
inquiry,  “Where  are  they?” 

“All  right!”  said  one.  But  to  be  sure  of  our 
presence  or  for  some  other  reason,  they  all  ad- 
vanced to  the  cabin  door,  opened  it,  and  cast  their 
light  upon  our  bed  of  straw.  I arose  to  a reclin- 
ing position,  asked  them  if  it  was  day,  left  Green 
in  the  cabin  and  went  out  with  them  to  the  fire.  I 
commenced  talking  about  my  friend  Green ; I told 
them  what  a good  man  he  was,  a hard  working 
man,  a good  farmer,  a good  hunter ; I was  a school- 
teacher. I talked  to  them  about  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  school  until  day.  The  day  dawned 
dark  and  dreary,  the  cloud-capped  summits  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  augmented  the  gloom 
and  excluded  the  cheerful  rays  of  the  sun.  My 
mind  was  yet  clear,  and  my  tongue  responded  to 
the  demands  of  the  occasion,  but  my  physical  na- 
ture was  well  near  exhausted.  The  last  square 
meal  we  had  had  was  afternoon  on  the  11th,  and 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  1863,  had 
dawned  upon  us,  and  we  had  only  five  crackers 
and  one  pone  of  cornbread,  which  we  appropri- 
ated to  the  best  advantage.  This  insufficiency  of 
food,  physical  exhaustion,  and  mental  anguish 
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beggard  description.  The  hours  had  become  te- 
dious and  tasteless  to  me,  “sweet  prespects,  sweet 
birds,  and  sweet  flowers”  had  lost  all  their  sweet- 
ness. My  friend  Green  emerged  from  the  cabin 
looking  weary,  friendless,  and  forsaken.  The  first 
thing  I noticed  was  the  hero  of  the  band  wearing 
my  fine  military  coat,  with  his  bare  feet  and 
ragged  legs,  stepping  about  like  a soldier  on  the 
eve  of  a battle. 

I went  down  to  a little  brook  nearby  to  bathe 
my  face  for  a morning  refreshment.  The  guard 
with  me  intimated  that  he  could  possibly  secure 
our  release.  I commenced  pleading  with  him,  and 
looking  up  toward  the  cabin  I saw  the  military 
clansman  and  my  friend  Green  coming  toward 
us,  and  the  others  of  the  clan  were  coming  toward 
us  also.  As  they  approached,  the  spokesman  of 
the  clan  said  to  us : “Boys,  we  want  you  to  tell  us 
who  you  are;  we  think  you  are  rebels.”  Others 
joining  in  said,  “Now  boys,  just  come  out  and  tell 
us  the  truth  and  pay  us  something  and  maybe  we 
will  turn  you  loose,”  or  something  to  that  effect. 
With  an  honest  face  a tongue  trained  to  right 
speaking,  I said:  “Yes,  gentlemen,  we  have  been 
rebels.  The  truth  has  never  hurt  me,  and  I will 
give  you  a plain  statement  of  facts.  We  were 
forced  to  join  the  rebels  and  as  soon  as  we  got  up 
into  East  Tennessee,  we  left  them  and  came  over 
here  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  I will  tell  you  how 
it  is  down  South.  All  the  men,  old  and  young, 
have  to  go  to  war.”  After  a brief  talk  along  this 
line,  we  returned  to  the  cabin,  and  found  the 
women  grating  corn  to  make  bread  for  breakfast, 
there  being  no  mills  in  that  country.  We  were 
very  much  interested  in  breakfast,  and  offered  our 
services  to  the  women  in  grating  the  corn. 
We  soon  had  enough  to  start  the  old  woman  to 
cooking.  The  corn  was  green,  but  too  hard  for 
roasting  ears,  and  tasted  very  palatable,  and  while 
Green  grated  the  corn,  I gnawed  the  cob,  and 
Green  would  have  filled  his  stomach  with  the  husk 
also,  but  his  modesty  prevailed.  We  had  corn- 
husk  bread  and  some  kind  of  wild  meat  for  break- 
fast, and  it  was  good. 

After  breakfast,  the  man  wearing  my  coat 
wanted  to  know  what  we  would  give  them  to  let 
us  go  on  our  way.  I surrendered  eight  dollars  in 
Georgia  State  money  and  a pocketknife;  I had 
two  hundred  dollars  in  Confederate  money  which 
they  did  not  get. 

Now  I indulged  in  some  hope  of  freedom,  but 
when  I found  that  two  of  the  most  desperate  char- 
acters of  the  clan  were  to  go  into  the  mountains 


with  us  to  show  us  the  way,  I began  to  doubt 
their  motives.  They  discharged  their  rifles  and 
reloaded  them.  They  started,  and  we  followed 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  point  of  a high, 
narrow  ridge,  between  two  ravines.  They  di- 
rected us  to  go  to  the  left  and  they  started  up  the 
ravine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ridge.  Their 
pale  criminal  faces,  their  manner  of  speech,  their 
light  unnatural  steps  as  they  started  off,  expressed 
theii  criminal  intent.  I was  satisfied  that  they  in- 
tended to  intercept  us  and  shoot  us  from  the 
mountain. 

I had  served  in  the  army  of  East  Tennessee  two 
years  among  the  mountains  and  was  often 
charged  with  the  duty  of  dislodging  robbers  and 
bushwhackers  from  the  cliffs  and  coves,  so  I un- 
derstood their  methods  of  warfare.  We  fully  be- 
lieved they  had  set  a trap  for  us,  and  to  follow 
their  direction  would  prove  fatal.  We  had  only 
gone  two  or  three  hundred  yards  as  they  directed 
us.  The  cabin  and  the  clan  left  behind,  were  al- 
most in  sight,  the  riflemen  just  over  the  ridge, 
rushing  to  the  supposed  point  of  execution.  Phys- 
ically wrecked  and  run  down,  sore  feet,  no  rations, 
all  would  have  been  things  of  serious  consideration 
in  anticipation  of  an  ordinary  mountain  cam- 
paign. But  here  immediate  action  was  necessary, 
and  as  the  senior  officer,  I ordered  a quick  flight, 
by  the  left  flank,  double  quick  march  into  the 
thicket.  Up  the  rugged  mountain’s  slope,  on,  and 
still  onward,  we  tramped  silently  and  cautiously 
through  the  thicket,  upon  rough,  rocky  slopes, 
beneath  lofty  cliffs,  and  upon  the  brink  of  preci- 
pices It  was  a dark,  cloudy  day;  we  had  no  sun- 
shine, compass,  or  chart,  to  direct  our  march. 

Thus  we  wandered  all  day  with  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  escape  the  possible  pursuit  of  the 
robbers.  We  were  lost ; we  could  not  go  far  in  any 
direction  until  we  were  confronted  by  a wall  of 
rock  or  standing  upon  a precipice,  forcing  us  to 
change  our  direction.  We,  therefore,  did  not  know 
the  direction  from  which  we  came  or  whither  we 
were  going,  but  we  reasonably  concluded  that  we 
were  a safe  distance  from  the  clan  who  had  en- 
tertained us  last  night,  and  at  last  we  sat  down 
to  rest  our  weary  limbs. 

We  were  in  a very  secluded  spot,  where  it 
seemed  that  the  foot  of  man  had  never  trod,  and 
while  amid  the  convulsive  throes  of  our  struggle 
for  life  and  liberty,  nature  in  all  its  magnificence 
and  grandeur  yielded  a sweet  relief  and  mitigated 
our  sorrows.  We  could  forego  and  endure  the 
hunger,  as  we  had  done  oftentimes  before,  but 
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our  sore  feet  were  a torture  to  the  flesh  every 
step;  my  friend  was  a strong,  healthy  man,  and 
well  shod,  but  I had  traveled  part  of  the  day 
neither  barefooted  or  shod;  one  of  my  shoe  soles 
had  ripped  to  the  heel  and  went  flipity-flop  every 
step ; no  knife  to  cut  no  strings  to  tie  and  no  time 
to  stop.  I pulled  it  off  and  marched  one  sock  and 
one  shoe.  This  made  a bad  thing  worse,  and  I put 
the  sock  over  the  shoe  sole.  God  bless  Confeder- 
ate women  for  knitting  such  socks ! 

As  night  was  approaching,  we  decided  to  de- 
scend the  mountain  and  find  a path  in  which  we 
could  travel  during  the  night  until  we  got  out  of 
our  bewildered  condition.  We  soon  found  a well 
trodden  path,  in  which  we  walked  rapidly  a few 
minutes  and  found  ourselves  in  sight  of  the  same 
cabin  and  at  the  very  same  place  where  we  parted 
with  the  two  robbers  in  the  morning.  Confusion 
and  dismay  fell  upon  us,  and  in  breathless  silence 
we  beat  a rapid  retreat. 

I had  been  leading  all  day  in  the  mountain 
march,  but  now  Lieutenant  Lane  took  the  lead, 
jumping  logs  across  the  paths,  and  heading 
straight  away  down  the  ravine  without  regard  to 
the  crookedness  of  the  path,  while  I,  being  tender- 
footed had  to  crawl  over  the  logs  and  follow  the 
meanderings  of  the  path.  Jimmie  possessed  great 
physical  force,  and,  fast  on  foot,  left  me  far  be- 
hind; my  helpless  condition  required  more  cun- 
ning and  strategy  and  less  speed.  I became  a 
little  demoralized  in  my  deserted  condition,  and 
hurried  up  a little,  and  was  passing  a thicket  near 
my  path  when  “Halt!”  said  Jimmie  in  a low  sharp 
voice.  I jumped  behind  a tree,  expecting  a shot 
from  the  clan  until  saw  Jimmie  emerging  from 
the  thicket.  It  was  a dusky  twilight  and  in  my 
mental  vision  the  stumps  and  trees  looked  like 
men,  but  I again  took  the  lead  and  advanced  cau- 
tiously along  the  dark  valley  trail.  We  were  very 
hopeful  now,  and  felt  that  we  had  passed  our 
greatest  danger,  with  the  night  before  us  in  which 
to  gain  a place  of  safety. 

We  traveled  east  as  we  had  been  directed.  The 
early  part  of  the  night  was  very  dark  and  we  had 
some  trouble  at  South  Fork  Creek ; we  crossed  Cut 
Shin  Creek,  and  later  in  the  night  we  waded  Red 
Bird  River,  and,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  September  14,  we  came  in  sight  of  a barn 
and  a field  which  looked  more  like  civilization. 

Here  our  human  endurance  completely  failed,  and 
we  stopped  to  rest,  made  a good,  hot  fire,  dried  our 
clothing,  went  to  a barn,  and  slept  in  the  wheat 
straw.  We  slept  very  soundly  until  late  in  the 


morning,  then  we  left  oiu”  bed  of  straw  and,  with 
empty  stomachs  and  sore  feet  travelled  eastward, 
passing  the  farmer’s  house  near  the  road.  He  was 
then  at  the  mill  up  the  creek,  and  we  inquired  of  his 
little  boy  the  way  we  should  go.  The  direction  in 
which  we  were  travelling'  should  lead  us  to  a Rebel 
settlement  by  or  before  night,  where  we  expected  to 
find  some  sympathizers. 

The  farmer  belonged  to  the  Union  Home  Guards, 
and  when  he  returned  home  his  little  boy  told  him 
of  the  two  men  passing  by  in  the  direction  of  the 
Rebel  settlement.  He  concluded  we  were  two  of 
the  Rebel  raiders,  and  he  and  another  citizen  armed 
themselves  and  pursued  us.  We  had  'made  slow 
progress  that  day,  and  our  pursuers  traveled  a nearer 
route  across  a mountain,  secreted  themselves  in  a 
thicket  near  the  road  and  awaited  our  coming. 
When  I had  almost  reached  the  extreme  limit  of 
human  endurance,  and,  in  full  view  of  the  mountain 
upon  whose  summit  we  expected  to  find  peace  and 
plenty,  there  was  a rush  from  the  thicket,  and  two  men 
stood  with  presented  guns,  demanding  our  smrender. 
I felt  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  they  shot 
me  dead  on  the  spot,  but  oiu*  captors  advanced  with 
their  guns  presented.  As  we  made  no  resistance, 
one  of  them  advanced  and  searched  us  for  arms. 
Finding  none,  the  farmer  said,  “You  are  not  the 
fellows  we  expected  to  find,  but  you  are  Rebels.” 
“Yes,”  said  I,  “we  have  been,  but  we  are  not  now.” 
Presuming  that  they  were  Union  men,  and  perhaps 
connected  with  the  Sizemore  Clan  which  had  so 
recently  entertained  us,  we  could  not  afford  to 
make  a contradictory  statement. 

The  farmer  said  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  we 
did  not  reach  the  mountain  one  mile  ahead,  that 
we  would  have  been  shot  by  the  Rebel  bush-whackers, 
and  he  urged  us  to  return  quickly  to  a place  of 
safety.  We  asked  for  a short  time  to  rest,  but  they 
said  they  were  now  on  forbidden  ground,  and  would 
be  pursued  if  seen  by  their  Rebel  enemy.  I rested 
upon  the  ground  indifferent  to  their  importunities^ 
preferring  to  be  on  the  firing  line  between  them, 
than  to  start  back  over  the  rugged  road  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  Sizemore  Band.  In  my  sick, 
helpless,  hopeless  condition,  I did  not  feel  able  to  go. 
They  expressed  some  sympathy  for  me,  and  pro- 
posed to  let  me  ride  the  horse  they  had  tied  in  the 
woods,  and  thus  we  journeyed  back  to  the  farmer’s 
house,  where  a good  warm  supper  awaited  us  at 
nine  o’clock  that  night,  the  14th  of  September, 
which  was  the  first  we  had  eaten  since  nine  a.m.  on 
the  12th.  Thirty-six  hours  fasting  and  marching 
over  rough  mountain  road  had  created  an  abnormal 
appetite.  Upon  our  arrival,  great  excitement  pre- 
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vailed  in  the  large  family,  from  infancy  to  old  age, 
for  they  supposed  the  father  had  been  in  pursuit  of 
Rebel  bandits.  His  safe  return  relieved  their  fearful 
apprehensions,  and  a pleasing  curiosity  anxiously 
awaited  further  developments.  We  were  now  only 
nine  miles  from  the  Sizemore  Band,  and  the  news 
of  our  robbery  and  escape  had  reached  the  farmer’s 
family  during  the  day.  They  had  no  telegraphs 
or  telephones  in  that  country,  but  they  had  women 
there,  and  a woman  carried  the  news  to  the  farmer’s 
family,  and  gave  in  detail  our  experience  with  the 
Sizemore  Band  and  our  mysterious  escape. 

The  farmer  inquired  of  us  concerning  the  robbery, 
but  I evaded  his  inquiry,  having  learned  that  his 
name  was  Sizemore  also,  and  perhaps  related  to  the 
Sizemore  Band.  But  I told  him  that  we  had  been 
taken  up  by  some  men  by  the  name  of  Sizemore  and 
treated  badly.  I did  not  want  to  tell  anything 
about  it.  Thi^  did  not  satisfy  farmer  Sizemore. 
He  wanted  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  and  he 
guaranteed  to  us  perfect  protection. 

So  I proceeded  to  relate  in  detail  our  experiences 
with  the  Sizemore  Band,  what  had  been  taken  from 
us  by  the  robbers,  and  our  fearful  experience  with 
them.  He  denounced  them  as  outlaws,  thieves,  and 
robbers,  and  expressed  surprise  that  our  lives  had 
been  spared  as  living  witnesses  of  their  robbery.  I 
then  related  the  story  of  our  escape  from  the  two 
desperadoes,  and  how  we  had  disregarded  their 
directions.  “Now  I understand,”  said  he;  “your 
flight  into  the  thicket  defeated  their  criminal  de- 
signs and  saved  your  lives;  it  was  a profitable  day’s 
work;  you  are  the  only  men  known  to  pass  that  way 
alive  during  this  lawless  period  of  the  War.” 

Farmer  Sizemore  was  a cousin  to  the  robbers,  but 
an  excellent  gentlemen  and  a good  citizen.  He 
denounced  the  robbers  in  bitter  terms,  and  declared 
we  should  have  our  stolen  goods  returned  to  us. 

We  placed  ourselves  under  his  protection,  and  he 
advised  us  to  go  to  the  Federal  authorities  at  Mans- 
field or  Boonsville,  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  procure  papers  to 
travel  at  will,  in  order  to  get  protection  out  of  that 
country  to  a place  of  safety.  As  he  was  an  officer, 
we  agreed  to  his  suggestion.  The  fact  is,  we  were 
prisoners,  but  had  we  been  free,  we  were  not  able  to 
pursue  our  journey  without  assistance. 

He  and  another  man  procured  two  horses,  and 
we  started  early  next  morning,  (the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber) to  the  Federal  authorities,  ostensibly  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  was  twenty  miles  to 
Boonsville,  Ky.,  where  this  performance  was  to  take 
place.  I rode  one  of  the  horses,  and  the  three  other 
men  rode  one  horse  alternately.  It  was  a rough 
and  rugged  road  to  travel,  and  led  us  back  by  the 


place  where  we  had  been  robbed  of  our  goods  two 
days  before.  When  we  got  in  sight  of  the  Sizemore 
cabin  one  of  our  escorts  called  for  them  to  come 
out,  but  only  one  of  the  Clan  appeared.  Farmer 
Sizemore  demanded  the  goods,  and  the  robber  sur- 
rendered our  coats  without  resistance  and  received 
a scathing  reprimand  from  our  farmer  friend,  then, 
to  my  surprise  and  satisfaction,  we  passed  on  in 
safety,  arriving  at  our  place  of  destination  that 
evening. 

A great  crowd  gathered  around  us  and  followed 
us  to  the  hotel.  The  news  spread  rapidly  over  the 
little  town. 

After  supper  the  crowd  gathered  in  and  around 
the  hotel.  Provost  Marshal  and  Colonel  Lucas,  of 
the  10th  Regiment  of  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Farmer 
Sizemore  and  others,  all  were  awaiting  with  amazing 
wonder  in  anticipation  of  what,  how,  and  when 
something  would  happen.  Now  was  my  time  to 
speak.  I faced  the  official  gentlemen,  looking  them 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  asked  them  if  they  were 
Federal  Officers.  “ I am  the  Provost  Marshal  here,” 
said  one.  “And  my  name  is  Lucas,  Colonel  of 
10th  Kentucky  Cavalry,”  said  the  other.  “I  am 
glad  to  know  you,  gentlemen,”  said  I.  “My  name 
is  R.  D.  Chapman,  Captain  of  Company  E,  Con- 
federate States  army,  and  this  gentlemen  is  my 
1st  Lieutenant,  same  company  and  regiment.” 

Colonel  Lucas  listened  with  interest  as  I related  the 
troubles  and  hardships  through  which  we  had 
passed.  He  assured  us  of  his  protection  and  personal 
friendship,  saying  that  we  had  acted  the  part  of 
brave,  honorable  soldiers,  and  should  receive  such 
respect  as  was  due  a prisoner  of  war. 

The  Colonel  was  one  of  the  old  Kentucky  type 
of  American  gentlemen.  We  talked  over  the  political 
situation  until  a late  hour  at  night.  This  was  the 
first  night’s  sleep  we  had  enjoyed  since  our  capture, 
six  days  and  nights  under  extreme  mental  and 
physical  strain,  which  had  reduced  me  to  a helpless 
condition.  On  the  16th  of  September,  we  were 
taken  back  to  London,  Ky.,  within  six  miles  of 
where  we  first  escaped,  and  delivered  to  the  officers 
of  the  11th  New  Hampshire  Regiment.  Prom  there 
we  were  sent,  under  guard,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  prison, 
where  we  remained  ten  days.  John  Willie,  of  the 
11th  New  Hampshire  Regiment,  was  one  of  the 
guards  who  escorted  us  from  London  to  Louisville, 
and'  distinguished  himself  by  treating  us  with  great 
kindness.  He  was  afterwards  captured  by  the  Con- 
federates, and  I found  him  in  the  Andersonville 
prison.  I took  him  out  and  paid  him  three-fold 
for  his  kindness  to  me  when  I was  sick  and  in  prison. 

( Continued  in  September. ) 
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“Come,  blessed  Darkness,  come  and  bring  thy  balm 
For  eyes  grown  weary  of  the  garish  day. 

Come  with  thy  soft,  slow  steps,  thy  garments  gray, 
Thy  veiling  shadows,  bearing  in  thy  palm 
The  poppy  seeds  of  slumber,  deep  and  calm.” 


Dixon  C.  Williams 

Dixon  C.  Williams,  the  beloved  Commander  of 
Camp  Eight,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  was  born  in 
Yellville,  Ark.,  May  3,  1859,  his  father  being  a 
prominent  attorney  of  that  place.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
and,  in  1876,  married  Miss  Sallie  McKnight,  of 
Woodbiuy,  Tenn.,  whose  father  had  been  Colonel 
under  General  Forrest.  An  earnest  Christian  from 
his  early  manhood,  Mr.  Williams  organized  the 
first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Lebanon,  and  was  in  the  news- 
paper and  banking  business  there  until  he  moved  to 
Chicago  in  1893,  where  he  entered  the  manufacturing 
field,  later  becoming  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Nipple  Manufacturing  Company,  with  important 
branches  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Of  broad  culture,  interested  in  every  movement 
that  pertained  to  the  betterment  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  Mr.  Williams  was  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  a thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
a member  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Consistory,  and  a 
Shriner  of  Medinah  Temple.  He  was  Past  President 
of  the  Southern  Club  of  Chicago,  a member  of  the 
Press  Club,  the  Lake  Shore  Athletic  Club,  and  the 
Iroquois  Club.  He  was  a stanch  Democrat  and  the 
warm  personal  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  William 
Gibbs  MacAdoo,  and  John  W.  Davis. 

From  his  early  infancy,  such  a deep  love  of  the 
Southland  and  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  in- 
stilled into  him  that,  soon  after  coming  to  Chicago, 
he  became  interested  in  the  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans  here,  was  adopted  into  their  membership, 
aided  in  their  activities,  assisted  them  personally, 
and  was  frequently  their  orator  at  the  Memorial 
ceremonial  at  Oakwoods  Cemetery  each  successive 
thirtieth  of  May.  In  1926,  by  unanimous  vote  of 
Camp  Eight,  he  was  requested  to  become  their 
Commander.  Before  consenting,  he  wrote  to  the 


Commander  in  Chief  U.  C.  V.,  for  permission  to 
assume  this  responsibility.  This  was  readily  granted 
and  in  1928  the  title  of  Brigadier  General,  U.  C.  V., 
was  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Williams  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  whither 
he  had  been  called  on  business,  on  June  23,  after  a 
short  illness.  He  was  brought  back  to  Chicago 
for  interment  in  Mount  Aubm-n  Cemetery  on  June 
27.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a daughter  and  a 
son,  J.  Lester  Williams,  also  two  grandchildren 
and  a brother. 

“Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God.” 

[Ida  F.  Powell,  Adjutant,  Camp  Eight,  U.  C.  V.] 
Edgar  L.  Tschiffely 

Edgar  L.  Tschiffely,  the  last  survivor  of  the  sixty 
original  members  of  the  Ridgely  Brown  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  Rockville,  Md.,  and  the  last  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  died 
at  his  home  there  on  the  fourth  of  June,  following  a 
few  days  illness  caused  by  a serious  fall.  He  was  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year,  but  had  continued  in  active 
business  until  his  accident. 

Edgar  Tschiffely  was  born  in  Washington,  but  in 
boyhood  he  was  taken  to  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
where  he  grew  up.  When  the  War  between  the 
States  came  on,  he,  like  many  other  Maryland  boys, 
tried  to  enlist  for  the  Confederacy,  but  his  efforts 
were  thwarted  by  parents  and  other  authorities,  and 
it  was  not  until  June,  1863,  that  he  could  offer  his 
services.  When  Jeb  Stuart’s  cavalry  came  through 
his  neighborhood  on  that  campaign  into  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania,  young  Tschiffely  joyously 
mounted  a horse  and  offered  his  services,  and 
General  Stuart  gladly  accepted  the  boy  as  a guide. 
When  the  Confederate  forces  recrossed  the  Potomac, 
Comrade  Tschiffely  went  with  them  and  formally 
joined  Company  A,  1st  Maryland  Cavalry,  serving 
with  that  regiment  through  the  remainder  of  the 
war  and  sharing  with  them  the  misery  of  Appomat- 
tox. 

After  the  war  he  went  back  to  the  Maryland  farm, 
and  later  entered  the  insurance  business,  succeeding 
his  father  as  agent  for  the  company,  and  becoming 
chief  adjustor  and  director.  This  work  took  him 
through  every  county  of  the  State,  and  few  persons 
had  a wider  or  closer  acquaintance  in  rural  Maryland. 
Only  a few  weeks  before  his  death  he  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  company. 

Comrade  Tschiffely  is  survived  by  two  daughters 
and  a son.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Presbyterian 
Cemetery  at  Darnestown,  Md. 
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H.  C.  Field 

H.  C.  Field  died  at  the  home  of  his  dauther  in 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  on  April  14,  in  his  ninety- 
first  year.  He  was  born 
in  Montague,  Mass., 
but  as  a young  man  he 
went  to  Tennessee. 

His  sympathies  being 
with  the  Southern 
cause,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
May,  1861,  in  Col.  Geo. 

Maney’s  Regiment, 
being  discharged  in 
December  of  the  same 
year  on  account  of  dis- 
ability. According  to  the  records,  in  July,  1863, 
he  enlisted  in  Capt.  John  W.  Morton’s  Company, 
Tennessee  Artillery,  C.  S.  A.,  attached  to  General 
Forrest’s  command,  and  served  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  which  was  a matter  of  personal  pride  with  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Field  was  one  of 
five  brothers,  the  other  four  having  served  in  the 
Union  army.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Boston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and  the  Cross  of  Honor 
was  bestowed  upon  him  at  the  annual  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  on  January  21,  1930. 
Mr.  Field  was  exceptionally  active  and  alert  for  his 
years,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  attending  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Boston  Chapter. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mrs.  0.  F.  Wiley, 
Comrade  Field  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Boston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and  he  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  attention  paid  him  and  appreciative 
of  this  contact  with  the  South  and  Southern  interests. 
Alert  of  mind,  active  in  body  to  a marked  degree, 
being  unattended  in  and  out  of  Boston  to  his  last 
illness,  he  was  ofren  welcomed  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Chapter.  With  him  was  buried  the  Confederate 
flag,  memorial  of  the  cause  he  loved  so  well. 

W.  H.  Stevens. 

On  the  morning  of  July  8,  the  last  call  came  to 
W.  H.  (Billie)  Stevens  at  the  Beauvoir  Confederate 
Home,  Mississippi.  His  father  C.  H.  Stevens,  was  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Marshall  County,  Miss.,  where 
Comrade  Stevens  was  born  in  1845;  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  joined  the  2nd  Mississippi  State  Troops, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he  en- 
listed, he  joined  Company  A,  of  the  9th  Mississippi 
Infantry,  and  served  under  General  Chalmers, 
Forrest’s  Cavalry,  taking  part  in  many  hard  fought 
battles  to  the  end  of  the  war.  (Marcus  D.  Herring.) 


Maj.  William  A.  Anderson. 

A loyal  and  useful  son  of  Virginia  went  to  his 
final  reward  on  June  21st  with  the  death  of  Maj. 
William  Alexander  Anderson  at  his  home  in  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  His  long 
and  distinguished  public  career  was  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  county  and  State,  and  the  passing  of 
this  distinguished  Virginian  is  widely  mourned. 

Although  born  at  Walnut  Hill,  in  Botetourt 
County,  May  10,  1842,  the  son  of  Judge  Francis  T. 
Anderson,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia,  and  Mary  Ann  Alexander,  William  Ander- 
son grew  up  in  Rockbridge  County  and  was  educated 
at  Washington  College  (1857-61)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  His  service  to  his  State  began 
in  1861  when  he  entered  the  war  with  the  Liberty 
Hall  Volunteers,  a company  of  college  students, 
this  being  Company  I of  the  4th  Virginia  Infantry, 
Stonewall  Brigade,  and  he  served  as  orderly  sergeant. 
In  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  he  was  maimed  for 
life,  and,  being  unfit  for  active  service,  entered  the 
University  of  Virginia;  but  in  1864,  he  joined  Col. 
Alexander  Taliaferro’s  improvised  cavalry  company 
of  wounded  soldiers  and  boys,  which  guarded  the 
roads  around  Charlottesville. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  young  Anderson  again 
entered  the  University,  graduating  in  1866,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Lexington  in  1867.  He 
became  prominent  in  his  profession  and  an  authority 
on  constitutional  questions,  and  was  sent  as  dele- 
gate to  the  constitutional  convention.  His  work 
for  the  State  had  a fitting  climax  in  his  service  as 
Attorney  General,  in  which  he  won  many  important 
cases  for  the  State,  and  is  especially  remembered 
for  his  conduct  of  the  suit  over  the  West  Virginia 
debt,  so  long  drawn  out  and  fought  so  stubbornly, 
with  success  crowning  his  efforts.  He  also  held 
many  positions  of  local  honor,  serving  as  trustee 
of  the  town  schools,  for  he  was  always  deeply  in- 
terested in  education;  as  trustee  for  Washington  and 
Lee,  and  also  Rector  of  that  institution;  and  as 
Commander  of  the  Lee  Jackson  Camp  of  Confederate 
Veterans  at  Lexington.  In  addition  to  his  great 
legal  work,  he  was  a successful  man  of  affairs,  a 
citizen  of  broad  culture  and  influence,  full  of  energy 
in  everything  he  undertook. 

Major  Anderson  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Blair,  three  daughters  and  a 
son.  Col.  W.  D.  A.  Anderson,  U.  S.  Army.  His 
funeral  was  held  at  the  Lee  Memorial  Chapel,  with 
interment  in  the  Lexington  Cemetery. 
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Charles  J.  Lee. 

Charles  J.  Lee,  an  active  member  of  Tige  Ander- 
son Camp,  No.  1455,  U.  C.  V.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
several  years,  departed  this  life  on  June  12,  1930. 
He  was  born  in  Buchanan,  Va.,  in  1845,  and  since 
early  boyhood  had  devoted  his  life  to  service  to  his 
home,  his  country,  and  his  God. 

He  ran  away  from  school  to  join  the  Confederate 
army,  and  served  as  a member  of  Company  D,  7th 
Virginia  Infantry.  He  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg, 
having  his  knee  cap  shot  off,  and  was  in  the  hospital 
for  some  time,  later  returning  to  his  company,  where 
he  served  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Although  a cripple  through 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Lee  was  always 
cheerful  and  com-ageous,  giving  his  best  efforts  to 
comfort  and  cheer  his  fellow  man,  especially  his 
comrades  of  the  greatest,  grandest  army,  that  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

He  entered  the  Confederate  Home  of  Georgia  on 
January  12,  1930,  and  made  many  close  friends 
among  the  inmates  and  officials.  Mr.  Lee  composed 
many  beautiful  poems,  mainly  tributes  to  his  friends, 
and  was  a great  reader,  devoting  his  spare  time  in 
that  manner.  The  members  of  Camp  Tige  Anderson, 
who  all  loved  him,  will  greatly  miss  his  cheerful 
presence. 

[Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Williams,  Acting  Adjutant,  Camp 
Tige  Anderson,  U.  C.  V.] 

Capt.  W.  F.  Carter. 

In  the  passing  of  Capt.  William  F.  Carter,  of 
Clinton,  Mo.,  on  July  3,  that  community  mourns  one 
of  her  distinguished  citizens.  His  bodily  vigor  con- 
tinued, and  at  the  last  he  was  ill  but  a few  days. 

William  Farley  Carter  was  born  at  Osceola,  Mo., 
March  4,  1843,  of  distinguished  ancestry,  being  the 
son  of  William  Farley  Carter  and  Eliza  Conn,  who 
went  to  Missouri  from  Culpeper  County,  Va.,  in 
1820,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Betty  Washington, 
sister  of  George  Washington,  and  Col.  Fielding  Lewis, 
who  served  on  Washington’s  staff  in  the  Revolution. 
His  ancestry  also  went  back  to  Augustine  Warner, 
long  a speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  to  Anne 
Hill  Carter,  mother  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  and  to  that 
Robert  Carter  who  was  an  agent  for  Lord  Fairfax 
in  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia.  William  F.  Carter, 
Sr.,  first  settled  near  St.  Louis,  and  later  removed  to 
Saint  Clair  County,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Osceola  and  at  the  State  University.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  War  between  the  States,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  cavalry,  later  being 
transferred  to  the  9th  Missouri  Infantry,  first  serving 
as  2nd  Lieutenant,  but  in  1862  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  General  1st  Missouri  Brigade,  under 


General  Price,  and  so  served  until  the  surrender  of 
his  army  at  Shreveport  in  1865.  He  took  part  in 
many  engagements,  but  was  never  wounded  or  a 
prisoner,  nor  was  he  ill  during  the  years  of  war. 

Returning  to  Missouri,  he  located  in  Sedalia,  but 
in  1868,  he  began  merchandizing  at  Montrose,  in 
Henry  County.  On  being  elected  treasurer  of  that 
county,  he  made  Clinton  his  home  and  during  the 
years  had  served  the  town  as  Mayor,  two  terms,  and 
continuously  for  many  years  as  Township  Collector. 
In  November,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Frances 
Vickers,  and  of  their  seven  children  two  sons  and 
two  daughters  survive  him;  also  his  second  wife,  who 
was  Miss  Jennie  Kennedy,  four  grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild. 

The  dominating  trait  of  Capt.  Carter’s  character 
was  kindness  and  courtesy,  a gallant  Southerner  of 
the  old  school.  He  was  for  more  than  sixty  years  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  a devoted  member 
and  regular  attendant  of  the  Methodist  Chimch, 
South.  Ever  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  the  South, 
he  cherished  the  memory  of  his  comrades  in  arms 
and  was  active  in  the  U.  C.  V.  organization,  in 
which  he  had  been  honored  as  Brigadier  General 
of  the  Missouri  Division. 

Isaac  Laughlin. 

Isaac  Laughlin,  oldest  resident  of  Bourbon  county, 
died  at  his  home  near  North  Middleton,  Ky.,  on 
January  27.  He  was  born  near  his  late  home  on 
September  19,  1833,  and  thus  had  nearly  completed 
ninety-seven  years.  He  was  the  father  of  eleven 
children,  of  whom  nine  are  living,  five  daughters  and 
four  sons. 

Besides  these  he  has  thirty-eight  grandchildren, 
and  forty-five  great-grandchildren. 

Isaac  Laughlin  was  married  in  July,  1857,  and 
moved  to  Nicholas  county,  where  he  lived  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  Between  the  States.  He  volun- 
teered for  service,  and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  1862,  serving  with  the  3rd  Battalion, 
Kentucky  Mounted  Rifles,  Col.  E.  F.  Clay.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Federal  troops  at  Shelbyville, 
Tenn.,  and  was  confined  in  prison  for  some  sixteen 
months. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Bourbon 
county  and  resumed  farming,  which  he  continued  to 
his  death. 

Rev.  j.  N.  Burgess. 

Report  has  come  from  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Clark, 
President  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
Portland,  Oregon,  of  the  death  of  Rev.  J.  N.  Burgess, 
of  Cottage  Grove,  Oregon,  on  May  1,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  He  served  with  Company  A, 
of  the  41st  Mississippi  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.  His  wife 
survives  him. 
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Samuel  Simpson  Nash. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  Samuel  Simpson  Nash  died 
in  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  and  was  buried  in  Calvary  Church- 
yard there. 

He  was  born  on  Easter  Day,  April  23,  1848,  in 
Hillsboro,  N.  C.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  enlisted 
in  the  27th  North  Carolina  Infantry,  Cooke’s 
Brigade,  A.  N.  V.  At  the  breaking  of  the  Con- 
federate lines  at  Petersburg,  he  was  captured,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  Point  Lookout  till  the  summer  of 
sixty-five. 

In  1878  he  came  to  Tarboro,  N.  C.,  and  married 
Miss  Annie  Gray  Cheshire,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  D.D.,  and  sister  of  the 


SAMUEL  S.  NASH. 


present  senior  Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  He  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Tarboro  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  being  for  many  years  manager  of  the  local 
Building  and  Loan  Association. 

,„^]It  is  difficult  to  describe  adequately  the  beauty, 
the  wonder  of  his  Christian  life.  Although  a busy 
man  of  affairs,  working  hard  in  his  office  all  the 
week,  for  more  than  fifty  years  he  rode  on  Sundays, 
first  in  a buggy,  and  then  in  an  automobile,  miles 
and  miles  into  the  country  to  teach  and  lead  in 
worship  at  the  country  Sunday  schools  organized 
and  maintained  by  him.  In  all  this  time  he  never 
missed  a single  appointment  of  this  kind,  unless  he 
was  absent  from  town  at  some  Church  convention, 
or  at  a Confederate  reunion.  The  records  of  Calvary 
Parish  show  that  he  stood  Godfather  at  three  hundred 
and  forty-seven  baptisms.  He  was  a welcome  visitor 
into  the  homes  of  country  people  in  distress,  praying 
with  them  and  comforting  them.  Every  cent  of 


monej  he  possessed,  over  and  above  his  own  needs, 
was  used  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  suffering  people. 
No  one  can  estimate  the  number  who  owe  gratitude 
to  him  for  all  kinds  of  loving  help.  There  are  those 
whom  he  carried  to  hospitals  far  off  from  their  homes; 
boys  and  girls  whom  he  assisted  in  going  off  to 
school;  those  whom  he  aided  in  securing  employ- 
ment; those  whom  he  advised  and  guided  in  difficult 
problems;  fallen  and  discouraged  men  and  women 
whom  he  brought  back  to  God  and  hope  by  his 
faithful  counsel;  widows  of  Confederate  soldiers  for 
whom  he  secured  pensions.  It  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  no  clergyman  of  any  Church  ever  did  more 
actual  work  in  the  saving  of  souls  and  the  guiding 
of  men  and  women  in  the  Christian  life,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  love  and  mercy 
than  he,  although  he  was  only  a layman,  working 
under  no  other  obligation  to  do  this  work  than  his 
love  for  God  and  man. 

He  has  attended  every  Confederate  reunion  for 
many  years,  and  had  been  looking  forward  to  going 
to  Biloxi,  but  God  granted  him  an  even  more  joyful 
reunion  with  the  great  majority  of  his  comrades, 
and  his  majestic  leader,  Lee,  in  Paradise. 
f^'His  funeral  was  the  most  largely  attented  of  any 
that  ever  took  place  in  the  county,  and  most  of  the 
people  there  cherished  memories  of  acts  of  kindness, 
spiritual  or  physical,  he  had  done  for  them. 

[Rev.  Bertram  E.  Brown.] 

J.  Benjamin  Abbott. 

J.  Benjamin  Abbott  died  at  his  home.  Spring 
Creek,  Parker  County,  Tex.,  April  10,  1930,  aged 
ninety  years.  He  was  born  in  Pickens  District, 
S.  C.,  in  1840,  and  volunteered  in  defense  of  the 
Southland,  in  Company  F,  1st  South  Carolina  Rifles, 
July,  1861.  Discharged  owing  to  sickness,  he  later 
joined  Company  G,  7th  South  Carolina  Cavalry  and 
served  faithfully  till  General  Lee  surrendered  at 
Appomattox. 

[J.  H.  Doyle,  Granbury,  Tex.] 


“Now  in  this  morning  of  a nobler  age. 

Though  night  born  eyes,  long  taught  to  fear 
the  sun. 

Would  still  delay  the  world’s  great  heritage. 

Make  firm,  0 God,  the  peace  the  dead  have 
won. 

For  Folly  shakes  the  tinsel  on  her  head 
And  points  us  back  to  darkness  and  to  hell. 
Cackling.  ‘Beware  of  visions,’  while  our  dead 
Still  cry,  ‘It  was  for  visions  that  we  fell !’  ’’ 
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All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  Official  Editor,  Sandersviile,  Ga. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. — 

A recommendation  niade  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Burney, 
retiring  Third  Vice  President  General,  and  adopted 
by  the  Convention  at  Biloxi,  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Fund, 
$1,000,  to  be  available  as  loan  scholarships  to 
southern  boys  and  girls  attending  college,  preference 
to  be  given  members  of  the  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy, This  is  the  definite  work  of  the  children, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  will  have  a 
part  in  this  Memorial  to  the  “Daughter  of  the  Con- 
federacy,” the  sainted  “Winnie  Davis.”  The  Con- 
vention instructed  that  the  scholarship  should  be- 
come available  when  as  much  as  $200  was  to  the 
credit  of  this  Fund  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  through  a gift 
$200  from  the  Mississippi  Division,  this  scholarship 
is  now  available,  and  Division  Presidents  and 
Directors  of  Education  are  requested  to  give  it 
publicity,  that  it  may  be  awarded  worthily  at  the 
beginning  of  this  scholastic  year.  Read  carefully 
pages  94,  95,  98,  and  99,  Biloxi  Minutes,  and  note 
rules  and  regulations  governing 'this  loan  fund. 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Reed,  member  of  the  Education 
Coftimittee  in  charge  of  the  Mrs.  L.  H.  Raines 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund,  has  requested  that  we 
again  call  your  attention  to  this  fund.  Presidents 
of  Divisions  and  Chapters  where  there  are  no 
Divisions,  and  Division  Chairmen  of  Education,  are 
urged  to  present  this  matter  to  their  organizations 
and  send  their  contributions  through  the  Division 
Treasurer  to  the  Treasurer  General,  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Blenner,  Box  556,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  movement  to  establish  this  fund  was  also 
initiated  at  the  Convention  in  Biloxi  by  the  adoption 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  retiring  President- 
General,  Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  that  a fund  of 
$8,000  be  created,  and  that  interest  thereon  be 


used  as  a loan  each  year  to  a graduate  student 
doing  graduate  vocational  work.  A thousand  dol- 
lars of  this  amount  has  been  appropriated  from 
the  General  Treasury,  and  Divisions  and  Chapters 
are  expected  to  contribute  the  remaining  $7,000. 
Twelve  cents  per  capita,  according  to  the  dues  paying 
members  of  the  organization  in  1929,  will  complete 
the  fund,  but  gifts  from  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  organization  would  be  gladly  accepted.  Mrs. 
Raines  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  in 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  formative 
period  of  the  organization.  She  was  designer  of  the 
official  insignia,  first  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Custodian  of 
the  Cross  of  Honor,  1906-1912.  If  every  Chapter 
in  the  Organization  will  only  do  its  part,  the  fund 
will  be  speedily  raised  and  set  to  work  on  its  splendid 
mission. 

Very  reassuring  reports  are  received  from  the 
office  of  the  Registrar-General,  who  has  already 
registered  2,731  new  members,  and  issued  an  equal 
number  of  certificates.  The  Registrar-General  ad- 
vised that  application  papers  submitted  to  her 
office  are  in  splendid  form,  which  enables  them  to  be 
returned  very  promptly,,  though  they  are  being 
received  by  her  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  a 
month. 

We  regret  that  Chapters  are  not  measuring  up  so 
well  to  their  responsibility  in  completing  their  regis- 
tration of  old  members.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  Chair- 
man Department  of  Records,  reports  5,500  old 
members  not  registered  June  1,  1930.  The  work  is 
progressing  slowly,  due  to  the  fact  that  Chapters  are 
not  sending  in  papers  for  members  not  registered 
with  the  General  Organization.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a Daughter  of  the  Confederacy 
could  be  indifferent  to  having  the  name  and  record 
of  her  Confederate  ancestor  on  file.  Not  a single 
Division  is  recorded  one  hundred  per  cent,  the 
number  of  unregistered  members  varying  in  Divi- 
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sions  from  one  to  1530.  We  again  urge,  yea,  plead, 
that  you  give  this  Department  your  cooperation  to 
the  end  that  every  member  may  be  registered  before 
October  18,  1930. 

Since  our  last  letter,  your  President-General  has 
been  beautifully  entertained,  June  20th,  by  the 
Last  Cabinet  Chapter,  Washington,  Ga.,  and  by 
Mrs.  L.  D.  T.  Quinby,  June  21,  at  receptions  given 
in  the  Woman’s  Club  at  Washington  and  Atlanta. 
Upon  request,  we  spoke  at  both  receptions  upon 
the  work  of  our  organization,  stressing  certain 
phases  of  our  activities  which  need  cooperation  and 
assistance.  Such  occasions  are  more  than  interesting 
subjects  for  memory  books,  since  they  give  the 
opportunity  for  stressing  our  work,  and  the  happy 
social  side  brings  us  into  personal  touch  with  repre- 
sentatives from  many  chapters,  and  prepares  mem- 
bers and  officers  to  meet  duty  with  more  courage  and 
greater  joy.  The  only  thing  to  mar  the  happiness 
of  these  occasions  was  the  serious  illness  of  our 
hostess  in  Atlanta,  Mrs.  L.  D.  T.  Quinby,  who  was 
suffering  from  results  of  an  automobile  accident. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  she  is  improving  each 
day. 

July  2 we  spent  in  Birmingham  in  conference 
with  Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles,  Chairman  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury  Memorial  Scholarship  Committee. 
We  regret  to  mention  contributions  again,  but  if 
we  are  to  redeem  our  pledge  made  at  Charleston  in 
1927,  to  complete  the  scholarship  within  three  years, 
then  Chapters  will  have  to  give  more  generously, 
since  this  fund,  on  June  1,  still  lacked  $3,848  of 
completion.  Is  your  pledge  to  go  by  default?  We 
do  not  believe  it. 

* 4!  * 

News  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Camper,  Flor- 
ence, Ala.,  Honorary  President,  Alabama  Division, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  designer 
of  our  official  medal,  has  just  reached  us.  In  her 
death  our  organization  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
faithful,  loyal  members,  and  we  are  filled,  too,  with 
a deep  sense  of  personal  loss.  Quiet  and  unassuming, 
gentle,  with  all  the  charm  of  the  Old  South,  yet 
wide  awake  and  deeply  interested  in  all  the  questions 
of  to-day.  We  loved  her,  we  appreciated  her  serv- 
ice, and  shall  miss  her.  “Her  greatest  greatness 
is  unknown.  Earth  knows  a little — God  the  rest.” 
Faithfully, 

Elizabeth  B.  Bashinsky. 


“So  it  may  be,  perchance,  when  down  the  tide 
Our  dear  ones  vanish,  peacefully  they  glide 
On  level  seas,  nor  mark  the  unknown  bound; 
We  call  it  death — to  them  ’tis  life  beyond.” 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Arkansas. — Memorial  Chapter  is  quite  active  in 
having  all  neglected  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers 
properly  marked,  also  a movement  is  being  pushed 
by  the  appreciative  members  to  have  a memorial  on 
one  of  our  lovely  highways  erected  in  honor  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Orlando  Halliburton,  a past  president  of 
Memorial  Chapter  and  past  president  also  of  the 
Arkansas  Division,  a woman  who  devoted  much  of 
her  life  to  the  interests  of  our  great  organization. 
A number  of  valuable  books  have  been  given  the 
Chapter  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lindsley  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Critz,  to  be  placed  in  their  section  of  the  Public 
Library  in  Little  Rock.  We  are  ambitious  to  have 
books  of  unbiased  history  placed  where  the  coming 
generations  may  learn  the  truth  of  our  beautiful 
Southland.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Howard,  Past  Historian  of 
this  Chapter,  presented  at  the  last  meeting  a Con- 
federate flag  and  a Sons  of  Veterans  flag  that  were 
left  in  Little  Rock  during  the  reunion  in  1928,  by 
the  Virginia  delegation. 

Gen.  T.  J.  Churchill  Chapter,  of  Little  Rock,  at 
its  last  meeting  also  proved  the  extent  of  its  interest 
in  the  splendid  reports  given  by  each  officer  and 
chairman.  The  committees  are  making  plans  with 
eager  interest  to  increase  their  finances  and  thus 
enable  them  to  make  their  “dreams  come  true.” 

On  the  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs  highway  a 
bowlder  has  been  erected  marking  the  site  of  the 
last  stand  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Little  Rock, 
in  the  effort  to  hold  the  city.  This  was  donated  by 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Braswell,  a past  president  of  Churchill 
Chapter.  In  coming  years  the  “Adits  and  Exits” 
around  Little  Rock  will  be  as  pages  from  history, 
made  so  by  monuments,  bowlders,  and  slabs  placed 
by  her  patriotic  citizens. 

[Mrs.  William  Stillwell,  Editor.] 

* !):  * 

Faithful  to  the  last,  Mrs.  Stillwell’s  report  was 
sent  shortly  before  her  death,  and  the  Arkansas 
Division  mourns  the  loss  of  this  devoted  member 
and  zealous  worker.  From  a tribute  by  Mrs.  Josie 
Frazee  Cappleman,  who  has  been  appointed  as 
editor  of  the  Division,  the  following  is  taken : 

“On  the  quiet  Sabbath  afternoon  of  April  27,  as 
the  sunset  shadows  were  gathering,  the  spirit  of 
Mrs.  Gulnare  Halliburton  Stillwell  passed  peace- 
fully from  its  frail  earth  casket  to  the  unveiled 
glories  of  the  Great  Beyond,  and  thus  came  to  a 
close  a long,  full,  beautiful  career  of  almost  eighty- 
five  years — a career  marked  by  unselfishness,  de- 
votion to  duty,  and,  above  all,  outstanding  at  all 
times,  was  her  devotion  to  the  Southland  and  the 
Confederate  cause.  Loyalty  was  her  watchword — 
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loyalty  to  family,  to  friends,  to  Church,  and,  to  her 
last  breath,  to  all  that  was  Southern.  A character 
of  unusual  strength,  ability,  refinement,  and  culture. 

. . . She  was  the  author  of  many  charming  sketches 
and  stories  of  the  Old  South,  and  was  frequently 
called  upon  by  patriotic  organizations  to  read  these 
sketches  or  to  tell  of  the  ‘good  old  times  before  the 
war.’  . . . Mrs.  Stilwell  had  been  honored  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  being 
Historian  of  the  Little  Rock  Chapter  (the  largest  in 
Arkansas),  and  she  was  Honorary  Life  President  of 

the  Arkansas  Division,  U.  D.  C.” 

* * 

California. — On  May  3,  thirty-six  representative 
members  of  the  U.  D.  C.  of  California  met  for 
breakfast  at  the  Arcady  in  Los  Angeles,  to  honor 
the  beloved  Second  Vice  President  General,  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Blankenburg.  These  friends  were  gathered 
together  in  this  intimate  group  by  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  David  L.  Morgan,  president  Mary  Custis  Lee 
Chapter,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Harrington,  of  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Chapter.  As  spokesman  for  the  group,  Mrs. 
Harrington  was  most  happy  in  her  words  of  greeting, 
and  a beautiful  corsage  of  gardenias  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Blankenburg  by  Mrs.  A.  B.  Davis  for  the 
friends  present.  Mrs.  Blankenburg  responded  with 
a beautiful  poem,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
gathering  was  wonderful  for  those  who  have  been 
friends  for  so  many  years 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Blankenburg  has 
visited  many  of  the  Southern  California  Chapters, 
bearing  greetings  from  the  general  organization, 
and  in  stressing  the  many  undertakings  of  the 
general  body,  she  has  given  the  California  Daughters 
a better  understanding  of  the  gigantic  work  that  is 
being  done.  Mrs.  Blankenburg  was  one  of  the 
Honorary  Matrons  of  Honor  on  the  staff  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  for  the  Biloxi  Re- 
union, representing  California. 

Report  comes  from  Mrs.  Lucy  Newman  King, 
President  the  Maj.  Hugh  G.  Gwyn  Chapter,  of 
San  Diego,  that  the  members  of  the  Chapter  were 
delightfully  entertained  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Parsons  in 
honor  of  the  eighty-third  birthday  of  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Hamilton.  Seated  at  the  table  with 
the  honoree  were  Mrs.  Nan  Miller,  aged  85;  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Villines,  85;  Mrs.  John  Haden,  73;  Mrs. 
Mary  Kent,  70;  Mrs.  Sybill  Prather,  70;  Mrs.  B. 
Burnett,  67 ; and  a Confederate  veteran,  Mr.  Haden, 
84.  These  ladies  received  many  lovely  presents. 
This  is  the  third  time  the  older  members  of  the 
Chapter  have  been  entertained  this  year,  and  they 
look  forward  to  each  meeting  day. 

* * * 

Florida. — The  second  district  meeting  of  the 


Sixth  Brigade,  Florida  Division,  was  held  on  April 
3 in  Miami,  the  Southern  Cross  Chapter,  hostess. 
A cordial  welcome  was  extended  by  the  President, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  McAllister,  and  by  Senator  F.  M.  Cullom, 
for  the  citizens  of  Miami.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Medlin,  State 
president,  spoke  on  the  'Work  of  the  Division  and 
gave  a brief  report  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
general  convention  held  in  Biloxi.  She  also  told 
of  the  newly  organized  chapter  of  Broward  County, 
at  Hollywood,  whose  President,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Cleave- 
land,  was  presented.  Mrs.  Amos  H.  Norris,  past 
president  of  the  Division,  brought  out  strongly  the 
special  needs  of  the  Randolph  Relief  Fund. 

In  addition  to  the  inspiring  reports  of  Chapter 
presidents  and  other  special  speakers,  the  assembly 
was  delightfully  entertained  by  the  musical  numbers 
and  readings  on  the  program,  and  a delicious  lunch- 
eon was  served. 

The  Sixth  Brigade  District  includes  the  Chapters 
at  Fort  Pierce,  West  Palm  Beach,  Miami,  Key  West, 
and  Hollywood,  all  of  which  were  represented. 

To  honor  Confederate  veterans,  their  wives  and 
widows,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ezell  entertained  at  her  home  in 
Leesburg  with  a three  course  luncheon  just  before 
the  reunion  at  Biloxi.  The  table  was  decorated  with 
red  and  white  roses  and  Confederate  flags,  while  a 
small  flag  and  a pamphlet  giving  the  story  of  the 

battle  of  Olustee  were  the  souvenirs  for  each  guest. 

* * 

Georgia. — The  Georgia  Division  was  honored  in 
having  the  President  General,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky, 
as  speaker  for  Memorial  Day  in  Americus.  In  an 
inspiring  manner,  she  dealt  with  the  lesson  of 
patriotism,  holding  her  audience  tense  with  interest. 
While  in  Americus,  Mrs.  Bashinsky  was  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Frank  Harrold,  past  president  general.  The 
Kiwanis  Club  entertained  in  her  hohor  and  the 
city  of  Americus  paid  its  distinguished  guest  every 
courtesy  which  Southern  hospitality  can  extend. 

Our  President  General  was  entertained  most 
delightfully  on  June  21,  at  the  Atlanta  Woman  s 
Club,  by  Mrs.  L.  D.  T.  Quinby,  division  treasurer 
and  general  chairman  of  Memorials,  and  many  galaxy 
called  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
guest  of  honor.  Receiving  with  Mrs.  Bashinsky 
and  the  hostess  were  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  president 
General  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion; Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  division  president,  and  Mrs. 
Howard  McCutcheo’-,  president  of  the  Fulton 
Chapter  of  Atlanta.  The  charm  of  Mrs.  Bashinsky 
endeared  her  to  all,  and  her  visit  to  Georgia  made 

for  fresh  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  work. 

* * * 

Kentucky.— The  Fourth  District  meeting  of  the 
Kentucky  Division  was  held  at  Frankfort,  on 
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Saturday,  May  24,  Mrs.  John  Fuss,  President 
Joseph  H.  Lewis  Chapter,  presiding.  In  her  in- 
spiring message.  Miss  Annie  Belle  Fogg,  president 
of  the  division,  told  of  the  educational  and  historical 
work  being  done  by  the  general  and  State  organiza- 
tions, reported  good  meetings  of  the  Fifth  District, 
held  at  Millersburg,  and  the  Second  District,  at 
Owensboro,  and  announced  that  the  First  District 
meeting  would  be  held  at  Kuttawa-Eddyville,  and 
the  Third  District  in  Louisville. 

Mrs.  George  Mastin,  Chairman  of  Historic  Spots, 
and  Miss  Julia  Spurr,  Chairman  of  Crosses,  made 
good  reports,  touching  on  their  work  and  kindred 
subjects.  Reports  were  made  for  the  Chapters  of 
Cynthiana,  Paris,  Lawrenceburg,  and  Lexington, 
also  Danville.  Miss  Lena  Benton,  curator  of  the 
collection  of  Confederate  relics  which  is  housed  with 
the  State  Historical  Society,  made  a splendid  report 
and  invited  all  in  attendance  to  visit  the  Confederate 
Corner,  a visit  which  inspired  much  enthusiasm 
and  promises  of  cooperation  in  this  most  interesting 
museum  nucleus. 

Memorial  Day  was  observed  by  Richard  Hawes 
Chapter,  of  Paris,  by  a pilgrimage  to  the  cemetery, 
decoration  of  graves  and  the  large  monument  with 
flags  and  crimson  roses  wh  le  a prayer  was  said. 
At  Lexington  a very  lovely  ceremony  marked  the 
day.  A feature  of  the  program  was  the  reading  of 
the  address  of  Hon.  W.  C.  P.  Breckenridge  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Confederate  monu- 
ment at  Cynthiana,  May  27,  1869,  a pioneer  me- 
morial and  a classic  address.  Mrs.  George  R. 
Mastin,  who  presided,  was  chairman  of  a committee 
which  collected  relics  and  historical  portraits,  etc., 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  of 
Transylvania  University,  the  Chapter  here  con- 
tributing largely.  At  Louisville,  the  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  Chapter  celebrated  with  a noon  breakfast. 
The  Cross  of  Military  Service  was  bestowed  on 
Grover  Cleveland  McQueen,  a brother  of  the  Chapter 
President,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Donahue.  Mrs.  John  L. 
Woodbury,  General  Chairman  of  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  gave  a gracious  greeting  to  the 
guests. 

Nineteen  of  “Morgan's  Men"  met  in  their  annual 
spring  meeting  at  Lexington  in  May  and  heard 
speeches  by  interested  Sons  of  Veterans,  met  the 
local  Daughters  and  were  entertained  in  the  restored 
home  of  Gen.  John  Hunt  Morgan  by  Mrs.  John 
Johnstone,  the  present  owner,  who  has  opened  the 
house  to  the  public  as  a museum.  Any  one  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  real  history,  when  visiting 
Lexington  should  not  fail  to  see  this  home  at  the 
corner  of  Mill  and  Second  Streets.  Here  the  mother 
of  the  four  gallant  Morgan  boys  lived  and  died  in 


a home  that  represented  all  that  was  best  in  the 
Old  South;  she  also  had  two  sons-in-law  high  in  the 
Confederate  service.  The  outside  appearance,  the 
inside  arrangement,  and  the  furnishings  of  this 

house  are  well-nigh  perfect. 

* * * 

Maryland. — Mrs.  Edward  Guest  Gibson,  Presi- 
dent of  Baltimore  Chapter,  Number  Eight,  and 
Director  for  Maryland  of  the  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc.,  was  at  the  head 
of  a committee  that  arranged  a very  impressive 
Lee  Memorial  Dinner  held  at  the  Alcazar  in  Balti- 
more on  the  evening  of  May  5.  This  dinner  marked 
the  close  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  old  Virginian  and 
Maryland  gardens  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Restora- 
tion of  Stratford.  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier,  National 
President  of  the  General  Lee  Foundation,  Inc.,  and 
also  Division  President  of  Connecticut,  U.  D.  C., 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  this  dinner. 

The  children  of  the  Bradley  T.  Johnson  Chapter, 
met  for  the  first  time  on  June  4.  Col.  Theopilus 
Tunis,  head  of  the  Confederate  Home  at  Pikesville, 
made  a talk  to  the  boys  and  girls.  There  are  just 
a few  veterans  remaining  in  the  Pikesville  Home 
that  for  so  long  has  taken  care  of  Maryland’s  South- 
ern veterans. 

The  James  R.  Wheeler  Chapter,  of  Baltimore,  had 
charge  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  service  in 
London  Park  on  June  6. 

At  the  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the  birth- 
days of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson,  in  January,  two 
crosses  of  honor  and  four  crosses  of  Service  were 
bestowed  by  Baltimore  Chapter.  And  the  James 
R.  Wheeler  Chapter,  of  Baltimore,  presented  the 
Cross  of  Service  to  George  Dobbins  Sutton,  a de- 
scendant of  Lieut.  John  William  Sutton,  Jr.,  of 
Fleet’s  Battery,  Virginia  Artillery  C.  S.  A.,  at  the 
meeting  held  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Adelbert  Mears, 
president. 

* 

Missouri. — The  Confederate  Home  Highway  has 
been  completed,  and  thus  the  Confederate  Home 
proper  became  connected  with  the  great  concrete 
highway  system  of  the  United  States.  Our  beautiful 
Memorial  Park  is  completely  circled  by  this  ribbon. 
Not  only  the  citizens  of  this  immediate  community 
and  of  Lafayette  County,  but  every  loyal  citizen  of 
Missouri,  who  has  the  interest  of  this  State  at  heart 
owes  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, for  the  opening  of  the  Confederate  Home 
Highway  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  thousands  of 
visitors  from  every  section  of  the  State  to  this,  one 
of  Missouri’s  most  beautiful  spots. 

On  April  26,  the  Hannibal  Chapter  held  a meeting 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Missouri  Division, 
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in  connection  with  our  Memorial  Day.  Many  State 
officers  and  visitors  were  present.  Mrs.  Lewis  A. 
Berry,  Division  President,  of  Independence,  made  an 
inspiring  address,  presenting  the  work  of  the  Mis- 
souri Division,  and  formulated  plans  for  the  State 
convention,  to  be  held  in  Independence  in  October. 

The  John  Marmaduke  Chapter,  of  Columbia, 
entertained  the  officers  of  the  Missouri  Division  on 
May  8th  at  the  Country  Club.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hunt, 
of  Columbia,  very  graciously  welcomed  the  out-of- 
town  officers,  members  and  guests.  Of  those  present 
were  Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Berry,  Division  President; 
Mrs.  Joe  Luckie,  Third  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Fred 
C.  Brown,  Recording  Secretary;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Censer, 
Press  Chairman  and  Chairman  Confederate  Veteran; 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Hunt,  Confederate  Park  Monument 
Committee. 

(Mrs.  H.  E.  Censer,  Higginsville.] 

* * * 

South  Carolina. — Things  are  coming  to  pass  in  the 
South  Carolina  Division  as  never  before  in  its 
history.  On  April  5,  the  Division,  in  a most  fitting 
way  presented  to  United  States  Senator  Cole  L.  Blease, 
of  South  Carolina,  a beautiful  Confederate  flag  in 
his  reception  room  in  the  Senate  Office  Building 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  ceremonies  attending 
the  presentation  were  appropriate  and  most  im- 
pressive, and  in  his  acceptance  speech  Senator 
Blease  pledged  anew  his  loyalty  to  and  love  for  the 
Confederate  flag.  Many  South  Carolina  officials 
were  present  at  the  ceremony  and  other  friends  from 
the  State. 

Four  District  Conferences  have  been  held  in  the 
towns,  respectively,  of  Woodruff,  Florence,  Aiken, 
and  Camden,  all  well  attended  and  full  of  informa- 
tion and  inspiration.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  through 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  R.  D.  Wright,  then  State 
president,  the  State  was  divided  into  the  four 
districts  of  Edisto,  Pee  Dee,  Ridge,  and  Piedmont, 
with  a vice  president  in  charge  of  each,  and  a con- 
ference to  be  held  in  each  during  the  spring.  Eighty- 
four  conferences  have  been  held,  each  showing  im- 
provement. The  Division  also  sponsors  four  dis- 
trict conferences  of  the  Children  of  the  Confederacy 
every  year,  and  these  are  most  helpful. 

South  Carolina  has  contributed  a thousand  dollars, 
thus  matching  Georgia,  to  a fund  for  a memorial 
bridge  over  the  Savannah  River  on  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway. 

Memorial  Day,  May  10,  was  fittingly  observed  by 
every  Chapter  of  the  Division,  many  of  which 
decorated  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  buried  in 
country  cemeteries.  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith, 
President  Emeritus  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, made  a wonderful  address  before  the  U.  D.  C. 


Chapters  in  Anderson,  the  exercises  being  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  D.  S.  Vandiver,  president. 

The  Hampton-Lee  Chapter,  of  Greer,  celebrated 
its  twenty-first  anniversary  on  April  11,  with  a 
silver  tea  at  the  home  of  the  President,  Miss  Bertie 
Smith,  who  has  served  tl^e  Chapter  as  president  for 
eighteen  years,  and  has  the  distinction  of  never 
having  missed  a meeting  of  the  Chapter  since  its 
organization  in  1910.  She  organized  the  Benjamin 
Brockman  Chapter,  C.  of  C.,  and  Auxiliary,  in 
1917,  and  has  been  its  leader  and  never  missed  a 
meeting  since  its  organization  thirteen  years  ago. 

[Bertie  Smith,  Publicity  Director.] 

* * 

Tennessee. — The  West  Tennessee  District  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Stanton,  with  Joe  Wheeler 
Chapter  hostess,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Dodson,  Third  Vice 
President,  presiding. 

The  Upper  East  Tennessee  Conference  was 
held  at  Newport,  with  Clifton  Chapter  as  hostess. 
Ten  Chapters  were  represented  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  members  present.  Mrs.  Wade 
Barrier,  State  Historian,  gave  a strong  talk  on 
“Importance  of  Our  Historical  Work.”  Plans 
were  made  for  marking  the  spot  where  General 
John  H.  Morgan  fell,  near  Greeneville. 

The  Lower  East  Tennessee  Conference  was 
held  at  Chattanooga,  with  the  Gen.  A.  P.  Stew- 
art Chapter  as  hostess.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gillespie, 
First  Vice  President,  presided  at  both  the  East 
Tennessee  meetings.  Mrs.  Selmer  Fuller,  of 
Mountain  City,  and  Mrs.  Lowndes  Turney,  of 
Chattanooga,  were  appointed  to  receive  recom- 
mendations from  members  to  be  submitted  at  the 
State  convention.  Mrs.  0.  A.  Knox,  State  Regis- 
trar, gave  an  instructive  talk  on  “Correct  Regis- 
tration and  Its  Meaning.” 

In  her  report.  Miss  Mollie  E.  C.  Kavanaugh, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  educational  committee, 
and  in  charge  of  placing  scholarships  for  descend- 
ants of  Confederate  veterans,  brought  out  that 
“the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  real- 
izing that  education  is  the  paramount  need  of  the 
hour,  has  given  time,  deep  thought,  and  funds  to 
make  possible  the  advantage  of  higher  education 
to  the  youth  of  our  beloved  South.” 

The  Middle  Tennessee  Conference,  which  was 
the  fourth  of  the  district  meetings,  was  held  in 
Nashville,  with  Mrs.  R.  H.  Poindexter,  Second 
Vice  President,  presiding. 

Miss  Mollie  E.  C.  Kavanaugh  has  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  conferences  for  the 
office  of  Second  Vice  President  General.  Mrs. 
Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler,  of  New  York,  past 
President  General,  proposed  Miss  Kavanaugh’s 
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name,  saying  that  she  knew  of  no  one  who  could 
so  well  fill  this  office. 

Memorial  Day  was  observed  throughout  the 
State  in  loving  memory  of  our  Confederate  dead. 

Mrs.  Gipp  Watkins,  of  the  Kentucky  Division, 
and  Mrs.  Homer  F.  Sloan,  of  the  Tennessee  Divi- 
sion, State  Directors  for  the  Jefferson  Davis  Me- 
morial Highway,  announce  the  dedication,  on 
June  1'4,  of  the  memorial  marker  placed  on  the 
boundary  line  at  Fulton,,  Ky. 

* * * 

Virginia. — During  the  year  of  1919,  Mineral 
Chapter  contributed  to  the  causes  for  which  funds 
were  solicited,  sent  post  card  showers  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Confederate  Home  and  Lee  Camp 
Confederate  Home  at  Richmond,  Va.,  packed 
Christmas  boxes  for  the  eighteen  Confederate 
Veterans  of  Louisa  County,  and  held  some  interest- 
ing public  meetings. 

The  little  son  of  one  of  the  Chapter  members  gave 
the  Christmas  treat  he  received  at  an  entertainment 
to  be  put  in  a veteran’s  box. 

On  Memorial  Day  flags  were  placed  on  the  Con- 
federate graves  in  the  community  by  order  of  the 
Chapter  President,  Miss  Anne  Pendleton. 

The  only  Confederate  grave  at  Mineral  is  that  of 
Rev.  John  R.  Wilkinson,  and  on  Memorial  Day  it 
was  covered  with  crimson  poppies  by  Mrs.  R.  0. 
Whitlock,  of  the  Mineral  Chapter.  Other  Chapter 
members  have  often  laid  flowers  upon  this  grave, 
which  fact  may  be  gratifying  to  members  of  the 
Chesterfield  and  Powhatan  County  Chapters,  for 
Rev.  John  R.  Wilkinson  went  out  with  the  Powhatan 
troop,  and  after  the  war,  when  he  became  a minister, 
he  served  several  churches  in  Chesterfield.  They 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Mineral  Chapter  honors 
his  memory.  He  was  a Confederate  soldier  who 
“wore  the  white  rose  of  a blameless  life”  and  a 
Christian  soldier  who  bore  aloft  his  “banner  of  the 
Cross.” 

[Myrtle  Wilkinson,  Historian.] 


TO  DIVISION  EDITORS. 

Unusual  space  is  being  given  the  Division  reports 
in  this  number  in  order  to  use  all  received  in  time. 
That  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  hold  over  reports 
at  any  time,  editors  are  asked  to  bring  them  within 
a half  column  space,  so  that  all  may  have  due  at- 
tention in  each  number.  Chapter  editors  can  help 
in  this  by  making  their  reports  as  concise  as  possible, 
and  sending  in  time  to  reach  me  by  the  1st  of  the 
month. 

Appreciating  your  cooperation  in  this, 

Lyllian  Huntley  Harris. 


HEADSTONES  FOR  CONFEDERATE  GRAVES. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Poindexter,  Chairman  Department  of  Ref- 
erence, U.  D.  C.,  whose  work  is  to  furnish  or  com- 
plete records  of  service  of  Confederate  soldiers 
whose  unmarked  graves  are  to  be  marked  by  head- 
stones furnished  by  the  United  States  Government. 
As  these  stones  will  record  the  company  and  regi- 
ment with  which  the  soldier  served,  it  is  important 
that  such  records  be  absolutely  correct,  and  the 
U.  D.  C.  organization  is  assisting  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  securing  correct  records.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

“Dear  Madam:  In  reply  to  your  inquriy  reference 
the  headstone  for  the  grave  of  the  late  veterans  of 
the  Confederate  States  Army,  you  are  advised  that 
Confederate  headstones  will  be  ordered  from  the 
contractor  immediately  after  July  1,  1930,  when  the 
funds  become  available  for  this  purpose. 

“However,  in  the  meantime,  necessary  steps  are 
being  taken  to  have  the  listings  ready  for  mailing 
to  the  contractor  by  the  above  mentioned  date, 
and  the  stones  will  be  supplied  as  soon  as  practicable 
in  the  order  in  which  the  applications  have  been 
received. 

“For  your  information,  there  are  now  more  than 
6,000  applications  for  Confederate  headstones  on 
file  in  this  office,  in  addition  to  approximately  7,500 
applications  for  Union  and  World  War  veterans. 
From  30  to  60  days  are  required  from  the  time  the 
listings  are  received  by  the  contractor  until  the 
stones  are  ready  for  shipment. 

“For  the  Quartermaster  General: 

John  T.  Harris,  Major  Q.  M.  Corps, 

Assistant.” 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.’' 
Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1930. 

Paper:  “Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  of  North  Carolina.” 
Reading:  “The  Rebel  Sock”  (Mary  Bayard  Clark). 
Brief  Sketches  of  James  Johnston  Pettigrew  and  of 
William  Alexander  Graham. 

Poem:  “Moonrise  in  the  Pines”  (James  Henry  Boner). 

C.  OF  C.  TOPICS  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1930. 

Story  of  the  Confederate  Navy.  (Information  can  be 
found  in  “The  South  in  American  Life  and  History,”  by 
Fannie  E.  Selph,  Nashville,  Tenn.) 

Reading:  “The  Battle  of  Hampton  Roads”  (L.  S.  L.). 
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donfeberateb  Southern  /Ihemorial  Association 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  WiLSorf President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  "Rougsoii  ...  .Recording  Secretary  General 
7909  Sycamore  Street,  N ew  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier Historian  General 

College  Park,  Ga. 

Miss  Willie  Fort  Williams  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs*.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va, 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama— Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas— Little  Rock Mrs.  Sam  Wassell 

District  of  CoLUMBiAr-Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida— Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia— Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky— 

Louisiana— New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi— Biloxi Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs 

Missouri— St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina  Charleston ..Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee— Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — 

Virginia— Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia— Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road,  Avondale  Estates.  Ga. 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  Now  that  our  convention  has 
become  past  history,  and  during  the  rest  time  of  the 
summer,  we  can  calmly  look  back  in  retrospection 
over  the  field  and  our  endeavor.  Perchance  some 
helpful  criticisms  or  suggestions  for  intensifying  and 
broadening  our  work  may  come  to  you,  and  I again 
ask  that  you  write  to  me  expressing  your  views. 
“In  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wisdom,”  and 
as  the  work  belongs  to  you,  and  I am  here  to  carry 
out  as  best  I may  your  wishes,  I hope  for  your  help 
and  encouragement  in  this  way.  So  many  ex- 
pressions have  been  received  emphasizing  the 
pleasant  and  profitable  convention  that  the  out- 
standing thought  brought  out  is  the  value  and  in- 
spirational help  in  getting  together  for  comparison 
of  work  and  social  contact.  To  your  President 
General  this  is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  great  stimulus 
to  carry  on. 

Two  thoughts  uppermost  are:  Your  interest  in 
our  official  organ,  the  Confederate  Veteran 
magazine,  for  nowhere  else  can  be  gotten  so  much 
valuable  history  that  has  too  long  been  unwritten 
history,  and  will  serve  as  leaders  in  your  programs, 
which  it  is  hoped  that  you  prepare  in  advance  for 
your  meetings.  Have  a live  progressive  woman,  who 
will  give  time  and  thought  to  preparation  for  your 
meetings  as  Program  Chairman.  A cup  of  tea,  with 
a little  music  and  time  for  social  converse,  will  insure 
interest  in  your  meetings. 

The  second  thought:  Keep  in  mind  your  next 
convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Confederacy,  where  stands  the  “First  White 
House  of  the  Confederacy,”  where  the  first  and  only 
President,  Jefferson  Davis,  assumed  leadership  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  where 


cluster  sacred  memories  of  the  cause,  still  the 
treasure  storehouse  of  history  and  the  traditions  of 
a people  unrivaled  in  the  annals  of  time.  Begin 
early  and  plan  a strong  delegation  of  women  who 
have  a vital  interest  beyond  the  social  pleasures 
that  prove  so  alluring. 

Our  new  Historian  General,  Mrs.  Bryan  Wells 
Collier,  is  most  anxious  to  have  a Historical  De- 
partment in  the  magazine,  and  urges  your  co- 
operation by  sending  to  her  at  College  Park,  Ga., 
items  hitherto  unpublished — old  letters  written 
during  the  war  period,  '61  to  '65,  excerpts  from 
private  letters  that  have  real  personal  history  in 
them.  Again  you  are  urged  to  secure  from  the  few 
remaining  Confederate  mothers  and  wives  un- 
published facts  connected  with  their  own  personal 
experiences. 


With  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  State 
President  of  Texas,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields,  a distinct  loss 
to  the  work  in  the  South.  Born  a Virginian,  and 
possessed  of  a spirit  of  the  deepest  patriotic  fire  for 
all  that  concerned  her  beloved  Southland,  with  all 
the  loyalty  and  zeal  for  the  cause  sacred  to  her 
through  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  recon- 
struction period,  she  gave  herself  unstintedly  to  the 
cause  which  has  for  its  ideals  the  perpetuation  of 
the  memories  and  traditions  of  the  Old  South,  and 
her  unselfish  devotion  and  helpful  spirit  will  be 
sorely  missed.  May  her  mantle  fall  on  a true 
daughter  of  the  South,  and  her  example  find  emula- 
tion among  the  splendid  womanhood  of  her  adopted 
State.  We  shall  sorely  miss  her  in  our  councils,  and 
pray  that  her  example  may  live  to  speak  through 
coming  generations. 


May  the  rest  of  the  summer  bring  to  each  of  you. 
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my  dear  coworkers,  renewal  of  health,  happiness, 
and  joy  in  service. 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

[Tribute  by  Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed,  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.  C.  V.  at  Memorial  Hour  of  the  Reunion 
in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  June  5,  1930.] 

Once  each  year  during  our  reunion,  it  is  our  custom 
to  pause  for  a moment  in  loving  memory  of  those 
of  our  number  who  in  the  past  year  have  marched 
forward  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow.  That  time 
is  now  upon  us,  and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  speak  a 
word  in  commemoration  of  their  noble  lives  and 
their  valiant  service. 

Nearly  seven  decades  ago  many  thousands  of  the 
cherished  chivalry  of  the  South  rallied  to  a Cause 
that  was  as  dear  to  them  as  their  heart’s  blood,  and 
with  this  rich  heritage  they  defended  it.  Thou- 
sands of  them  fell  on  the  battlefields  of  war,  other 
thousands  were  hindred  in  their  swift  and  youthful 
way  by  painful  wounds,  and  still  other  thousands 
came  shfely  through  the  conflict  and  have  lived  out 
the  normal  span  of  human  life. 

Those  who  fell  died  gloriously,  those  who  lived 
have  lived  gloriously,  for  the  demands  of  peace  are 
equally  as  insistent  for  brave  hearts  and  dauntless 
courage  as  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 

And  now  we  have  come  upon  the  days  when  the 
stoutest  hearts  must  waver  and  the  sturdiest  courage 
must  yield  to  the  relentless  attack  of  the  last  great 
foe  of  our  age.  During  the  year,  numbers  have 
fallen  out  of  our  ranks,  not  amidst  the  dash  and 
fervor  of  a cavalry  charge  or  the  swinging  march 
toward  a coveted  objective,  but  quietly  and  calmly 
as  those  who  fall  asleep.  Their  death  was  none  the 
less  noble  because  they  dropped  away  so  quietly. 
They  still  had  the  charging  courage  and  the  brilliant 
fire  of  youth  in  heir  souls,  even  though  their  steps 
were  faltering  and  their  eyes  dimmed  a little.  Glad 
did  they  live,  and  gladly  die,  even  as  their  comrades 
of  another  day.  Wit' 

And  so  we  are  met  to  speak  their  names  with 
respect,  love  and  affection,  and  to  write  them  on  the 
records  of  our  glorious  dead.  But  they  are  not  dead, 
for  their  works  do  live  after  them,  and  they  will  ever 
be  remembered  as  those  who  fought  a good  fight 
and  then  laid  them  down  with  a will,  unafraid. 

May  their  lives  long  be  a lesson  to  the  young  man- 
hood of  our  beloved  country  that  there  is  but  one 
way  of  life,  and  that  is  the  way  of  honor,  loyalty, 
and  nobility  of  heart.  As  such  we  shall  long  re- 


member them,  and  as  such  we  do  honor  them  now. 
We  miss  them  surely,  and  we  shall  be  lonely  as  we 
go  on  without  them,  but  through  our  sorrow  is  the 
assurance  that  they  were  good  men,  and  true  Amer- 
ican patriots  who  served  well  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, and  now  have  gone  to  their  just  reward.  May 
they  rest  in  quiet  peace  until  that  last  fair  morning 
when  the  call  shall  ring  out  anew  and  we  shall  all 
gather  in  a reunion  that  shall  be  everlasting,  with 
the  smile  of  other  days  upon  our  faces  and  the  daunt- 
less courage  of  youth  in  our  hearts. 

Our  comrades  have  passed  on,  but  their  living 
presence  shall  linger  with  us  as  we  march  bravely 
forward  into  the  last  grim  battle  that  we  all  must 
face.  May  we  face  it  as  bravely  as  they.  All  honor 
to  them,  our  noble  dead!  These  were  men 

“Whom  power  could  not  corrupt. 

Whom  death  could  not  terrify. 

Whom  defeat  could  not  dishonor.” 


C.  S.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

None  of  those  at  Biloxi  will  ever  forget 
the  thrill  that  swept  through  the  crowd  when 
the  parade  passed  along  the  beach  and  the  on- 
lookers beheld  the  great-grandson  of  Jefferson 
Davis  riding  in  the  forefront  of  the  long  line  of 
distinguished  persons  who  were  gathered  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
name  of  its  martyr  president. 

* * * 

One  of  the  first  things  done  at  the  reunion  at 
Biloxi  was  the  passage  of  a motion  conveying  love 
and  greetings  to  Major  Giles  B.  Cooke,  of 
Mathews,'  Va. — last  surviving  member  of  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Robert  Edward  Lee. 

This  motion  was  presented  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  reunion  at  which  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans  and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans meet  annually  with  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association.  It  was  offered 
by  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  and  seconded  by  a num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  audience.  The  motion  when 
put  by  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General  of 
the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association, 
was  unanimously  passed. 

Major  Cooke  is  Chaplain  General  for  the  Con- 
federated Southern  Memorial  Association,  and  he 
was  greatly  missed  at  the  Biloxi  reunion. 
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Sons  of  Confeberate  l^etecans 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Commander  in  Chief,  Richmond,  Va. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chiej 

Col.  Richard  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Inspector  in  Chief 

Henderson  Hallman,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  a.  J.  Crowell,  Charlotte,  N.  C Surgeon  in  Chief 

Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Judge  Ed  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  Seagle,  New  York  City Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Chairman Richmond,  Va. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  R.  Dancy.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Robert  S.  Hudgins Richmond,  Va. 

Edward  S.  McCarver Orange,  Tex. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Paul Washington,  N.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  Textbooks Baltimore,  Md. 

Rufus  J.  Pearson,  Manassas  Battle  Field  . . . .Washington,  D.  C. 


VICE  COMMANDERS  IN  CHIEF. 

Dr.  William  R.  Dancy,  Savannah,  Ga. Army  of  Tennessee 

Robert  S.  Hudgins,  Richmond,  Va. . . . Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
Edward  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex. . .Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Walter  W.  Rainey,  McCrory . Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago.  . .Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  1318  U Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York, N.Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Taliahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock. ... ...... . Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  SR.,Tupeio Mississippi 

George  A.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville North  Carolina 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego.. . California 

D.  A.  Spivb/,  Conway South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls Texas 

David  L.  Pulliam,  Richmond Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


GENERAL  INTEREST. 

Manassas  Battlefield  Celebration. 

On  July  21,  in  commemoration  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Manassas  (Bull  Run)  and  in  cele- 
bration of  the  final  payment  of  the  property  on 
which  the  Henry  House  is  located,  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Manassas  Battlefield  Confederate 
Park,  Incorporated,  held  a picnic  in  the  grove  at 
the  Henry  House.  The  speakers  for  the  occasion 
were:  Col.  John  R.  Saunders,  Attorney  General  of 
Virginia,  and  David  L.  Pullium,  Division  Com- 
mander of  Virginia,  S.  C.  V.  Special  music  was 
arranged  by  Rufus  W.  Pearson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  arrangements.  All  Confederate 
veterans  were  given  a special  invitation  and  there 
were  present  a number  of  veterans  from  Virginia 
and  Washington,  D.  C.  John  W.  Rust,  President 
of  the  Association,  presided  at  the  meeting.  F.  R. 
Fravel,  Custodian,  Ballston,  Va.,  arranged  the 
grounds  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests. 

Appointment  of  John  Ashley  Jones 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  has  appoirited  John 
Ashley  Jones,  600  Haas-Howell  Building,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  the  immediate  Past  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  organization,  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  place  of  Past  Commander 
in  Chief,  Edmond  R.  Wiles,  resigned. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  consisting 
of  five  members,  has  been  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  and  proposing  to  our  next  Convention 
a definite  plan  for  the  advancement  and  perfection 


of  our  organization  and  a means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  are:  Sumter  L. 
Lowry,  Tampa,  Fla.;  John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry, 
S.  C.;  Lee  0.  Miller,  Richmond,  Va.;  W.  H.  Reid, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Resolution  Adopted  at  Biloxi  Convention. 

Judah  Philip  Benjamin,  one  of  the  prominent 
celebrities  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  a force- 
ful and  efficient  member  of  President  Davis’s  Cabi- 
net, in  which  he  held,  in  turn,  the  portfolios  of 
Attorney  General,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secretary 
of  State,  was  born  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  an 
English  Possession,  August  16,  1811.  It  was  his 
parents’  intention  to  locate  in  New  Orleans,  but 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  blockaded  by  British 
vessels  by  reason  of  the  second  war  with  England, 
and  their  boat  put  back  to  Saint  Thomas.  Later, 
his  parents  resided  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  locating  in 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  in  1815,  but  eventually  moved 
to  their  first  choice.  New  Orleans.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age,  young  Benjamin  was  sent  to  Yale. 
He  stood  well  in  his  studies  there  and  his  classmate 
elected  him  president  of  his  class.  As  was  the  custom 
of  that  day,  the  boy  took  part  in  a riotus  demonstra- 
tion in  the  dining  room  to  show  his  disapprobation 
of  either  food  or  service,  and  was  dismissed  after 
being  there  three  years,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
graduate.  Returning  to  New  Orleans,  he  taught 
school  for  a while,  studied  law,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1945; 
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presidential  elector  in  1848;  United  States  Senator 
from  1853  to  1861,  during  which  time  President 
Pierce  offered  him  a seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
the  United  States,  which  tender  he  refused.  He 
resigned  from  the  Senate  to  cast  his  fortunes  with 
the  young  Southern  republic,  to  become  almost  im- 
mediately a member  of  the  President’s  cabinet. 
Some  of  his  sacrifices  made  by  him  for  the  Con- 
federacy are  almost  unbelievable.  While  Secretary 
of  War,  he  was  unable  to  send  certain  munitions  by 
reason  of  a very  simple  fact — he  did  not  have  them. 
To  a Congressional  investigating  committee,  he  sug- 
gested, of  his  own  volition,  that  rather  than  expose 
the  temporary  paucity  of  supplies  he  be  censured 
for  not  sending  them.  This  was  done,  and  three 
days  later  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Benjamin  having  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  War  to  keep  up  appearances.  This 
matter  was  never  made  public  until  1887,  and,  being 
misunderstood,  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
hostility  shown  in  certain  quarters  against  Benjamin 
and  Davis. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Benjamin  went  to  London 
and,  after  a short  probationary  period,  was  made  a 
Queen’s  Counsel,  a position  never  before  held  by  a 
person  not  born  in  England.  He  became  a leading 
barrister,  his  practice  extending  to  France.  Benja- 
min was  the  author  of  a number  of  lawbooks,  one  of 
them,  “Benjamin  on  Sales,”  still  being  a leading 
authority  in  this  country  and  England.  In  1883, 
he  retired  from  the  practice  of  law,  died  in  Paris 
the  following  year  and  was  buried  in  Pere  la  Chaise, 
that  city. 

The  Legislature  of  Florida  purchased  and  made  a 
shrine  of  the  residence  in  which  Benjamin  stopped 
for  a short  time  in  that  State  while  on  his  way  to 
England  just  after  the  war.  The  residents  of  Louisi- 
ana have  made  a shrine  of  Benjamin’s  old  plantation 
in  that  State.  Should  the  capital  of  that  nation  to 
which  he  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him  do  less? 

Recently,  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp,  No.  981,  S.  C. 
V.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  instituted  a movement  to  erect  in 
that  city  a stature  to  this  distinguished  Confederate. 
The  city  has  dedicated  a beautiful  plot  for  that 
purpose.  A committee  has  been  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  undertaking;  an  organization  has  been 
effected  and  is  functioning  with  satisfactory  results. 
It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  the  descendants  of 
all  lovers  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  participate 
in  this  movement  as  far  as  practicable  and  help  to 
erect  this  memorial  to  a celebrated  Southerner. 
Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  1.  That  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  in  convention  assembled,  hereby  express 


their  deep  interest  in  this  effort  to  erect  a deserved 
memorial  to  the  Honorable  Judah  Philip  Benjamin, 
as  above  outlined,  and  request  their  respective 
Camps,  so  far  as  possible,  to  aid  and  assist  in  the 
raising  of  funds  to  effect  the  same. 

2.  That,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  object  of  these 
resolutions,  said  Camps  will  endeavor  to  aid  in  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  the  Benjamin  Monument 
Committee  of  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  which  has  this  matter  in  hand,  and  to 
obtain  due  publicity  in  advocacy  thereof  in  their 
respective  local  papers. 

3.  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Division  Commanders  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  with  the  request  that  they  give  this 
worthy  enterprise  their  cordial  support. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Judah  P.  Benjamin 
Monument  Fund  Committee  which  was  appointed 
by  Stonewall  Jackson  Camp  No.  981  of  Richmond; 
Gaston  Lichtenstein,  Chairman;  Leo  A.  Conrad, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  George  A.  Bowden, 
Auditor;  Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Herbert  T.  Ezekiel, 
Edwin  H.  Courtney,  David  L.  Pulliam. 


A DEAD  WARRIOR 

Here  sown  to  dust  lies  one  that  drave 
The  furrow  through  his  heart; 

Now,  of  the  fields  he  died  to  save 
His  own  dust  forms  a part. 

Where  went  the  tramp  of  martial  feet. 

The  blare  of  trumpets  loud. 

Comes  silence  with  their  winding-sheet. 
And  shadow  with  her  shroud. 

His  mind  no  longer  counsel  takes. 

No  sword  his  hand  need  draw. 

Across  whose  borders  peace  now  makes 
Inviolable  law. 

So,  with  distraction  round  him  stilled. 

Now  let  him  be  content! 

And  time  from  age  to  age  shall  build 
His  standing  monument. 

Not  here,  where  strife,  and  greed,  and  lust 
Grind  up  the  bones  of  men; 

But  in  that  safe  and  secret  dust 
Which  shall  not  rise  again. 

— Laurence  Housman. 
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RELICS  FOR  THE  SAM  DAVIS  HOME. 

At  Smyrna,  Tenn.  is  located  the  beautiful  and 
historic  old  home  of  Sam  Davis,  the  boy  Confederate 
hero.  As  all  Tennesseeans  and  Southerners  know, 
he  was  the  youth  who  gave  his  life  rather  than  be 
false  to  a trust  or  his  beloved  Southland. 

A mere  boy  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  absolute 
freedom — life  with  its  ambitions  and  joys — offered 
to  him  if  he  would  but  divulge  information  as  to 
where  and  from  whom  he  secured  some  secret 
papers  concerning  the  Federal  army;  alone,  without 
friends  or  relatives  to  advise  or  comfort  him,  this 
heroic  young  Rutherford  Countian  sacrificed  every- 
thing except  truth,  honor  and  character,  and  be- 
cause of  this  the  name  of  Sam  Davis  shall  ever  be 
synonomous  of  these  three. 

His  answer  to  General  Dodge’s  messenger,  who 
plead  with  him  that  it  was  still  not  too  late  to  secure 
his  freedom  as  he  stood  on  the  scaffold,  will  live 
through  all  time.  “Thank  General  Dodge  for  his 
interest  in  me,  but  say  to  him  that  if  I had  a thou- 
sand lives  to  give,  I would  give  them  all  before  I 
would  betray  a friend  or  be  false  to  my  country” 
Then,  turning  to  his  executioner  he  said,  “I  am 
ready.”  And  now  the  world  honors  this  brave 
lad,  whose  body  lies  in  the  garden  at  the  old  home. 

The  Davis  home  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
sloping  banks  of  Stewart’s  Creek,  one  and  a-half 
miles  from  Smyrna,  twenty  miles  from  Nashville, 
a typical  plantation  home.  This  home  has  been 
purchased  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  be  preserved 
as  a lasting  Memorial  to  Sam  Davis.  So  far  as  we 
know,  this  is  the  only  memorial  of  the  kind  through- 
out America,  established  to  honor  a private  soldier. 
It  is  the  intention  to  keep  this  place  much  as  Mount 
Vernon,  Monticello,  and  the  Hermitage  are  now  kept. 

A part  of  the  home  of  twelve  large  rooms  is  being 
furnished  with  the  original  Davis  furniture  or 
articles  of  that  period.  The  other  part  of  the  home 
will  be  used  as  a Confederate  Museum,  where  the 
various  articles  will  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. Cases  have  been  installed  for  relics,  and  the 
sam  Davis  Commission  is  very  anxious  to  secure 
every  possible  Confederate  or  pre-war  relic,  old 
documents,  etc.  Any  person  anywhere,  who  has 
in  his  possession  and  would  donate  such  articles  or 
data  for  this  purpose,  are  asked  to  furnish  a com- 
plete history  of  each  article,  if  known.  This  in- 
formation, with  the  name  of  the  donor  will  be  placed 
on  each  article  sent  to  the  museum.  Should  anyone 
prefer  to  send  the  relics  as  a loan,  we  will  be  glad  to 
accept  them  in  this  way. 

Such  articles  should  be  forwarded  by  parcel  post 
or  express  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Lowry,  Smyrna,  Tenn. 


THE  OPEN  DOOR  MUSEUM. 

A.  D.  Babcock,  founder  of  the  Open  Door  Museum 
at  Goodland,  Ind.,  writes  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hanna, 
expressing  appreciation  of  her  assistance  in  securing 
contributions  to  the  museum,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  get  anything  from  the  ^outh  to  add  to  it — books, 
newspapers,  guns,  swords,  etc., — that  will  increase 
its  attraction  to  visitors,  who  are  now  coming  to  it 
from  all  over  this  country.  Mr.  Babcock  practiced 
law  for  over  forty  years,  and  says  he  can  always  see 
two  sides  to  every  question,  so  he  takes  pleasure  in 
advising  people  of  other  sections  to  read  and  study 
the  viewpoint  of  the  people  who  live  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line.  “The  Open  Door  Museum,” 
he  says,  “is  now  assuming  vast  proportions,  and  will 
in  time  become  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
learning,  culture  and  refinement  in  the  United  States. 
...  I am  an  old  man,  full  of  years,  but  when  I am 
gone  I trust  people  will  not  say  I was  selfish  or 
narrow-minded.  My  kindest  regards  to  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.”  He  especially 
wants  the  picture  and  speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun 

SONGS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Chapters,  U.  D.  C.,  are  urged  to  purchase  copies 
of  the  collection  of  songs  known  as  “Echoes  from 
Dixie,”  for  presentation  to  schools  as  well  as  for  use 
in  their  own  work.  The  publishers  are  making 
special  rates  on  orders  in  bulk,  with  extension  of 
“pajdng  time”  till  October,  so  supplies  should  be 
ordered  now  in  good  time  before  the  opening  of 
schools,  etc.  Send  orders  to  Messrs.  Noble  and 
Noble,  76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Oldest  Town  in  Tennessee. — On  July  4, 
Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  celebrated  the  town’s  151st  birth- 
day and  the  154th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  speech,  song,  and 
pageant,  visitors  from  forty-two  States  recalled  the 
founding  of  Jonesboro.  Native  sons  who  “made  good 
up  North  and  out  West”  helped  in  the  celebration. 
Representative  John  Q.  Tilson,  of  Connecticut, 
born  in  that  region,  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
day.  In  the  afternoon,  former  Governor  Alf  Taylor 
made  an  address,  accepting  a monument  to  Maj. 
Jesse  Walton,  founder  of  Jonesboro.  This  is  now  a 
busy  town  of  one  thousand  citizens. 

Wanted — The  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Black  Eagle  Eagle  Rifles,  of  Cumberland  County, 
Va.,  which  command  was  later  on  incorporated  with 
Pickett’s  Brigade  as  Company  E,  18th  Virginia  In- 
fantry, C.  S.  A.  My  father  served  with  this 
command,  and  if  there  is  a member  living,  please 
write  to  me.  Miss  N.  W.  Dobbs. 
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Uncle  Sam  on  Top. — Now,  its  Uncle 
Sam  sitting  on  top  of  the  world. 

Not  so  long  ago  it  was  John  Bull,  and, 
earliet  yet,  Napoleoo  and  the  eagles  of 
France  told  the  world  where  to  get  off 
at. 

Spain,  Rome,  Greece,  Persia,  their 
blunderbus  guns,  their  spears,  cata- 
pults, ships,  took  their  turn  at  leading 
the  civilizations  of  the  earth — 

One  by  one  they  were  bumped  off, 
moved  over,  left  behind,  taken  for 
a ride;  they  died  or  they  lost  the  wallop 
they  used  to  pack,  not  so  good,  not  so 
good. 

One  by  one  they  no  longer  sat  on  top 
of  the  world — now  the  Young  Stranger 
is  Uncle  Sam,  is  America,  and  the  song 
goes,  “The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever!” 
even  though  “forever”  is  a long  time — 

Even  though  the  oldest  kings  had 
their  singers  and  clowns  calling,  “ 0,  king, 
you  shall  live  forever.” — Carl  Sandburg 
in  “Good  Morning,  America.” 


His  Firm. — A commercial  traveller 
calling  upon  a new  customer  produced 
by  mistake  a snapshot  of  his  fiance 
instead  of  his  business  card. 

“That’s  the  firm  I represent,”  he 
said. 

The  customer  examined  the  some- 
what determined-looking  features  of 
the  young  woman,  and  returned  the 
photograph  with  the  remark:  “I’m 
affaid  you’ll  never  be  manager  of  that 
firm!” 


Better  a scar  to  show  the  arrow  came. 
Than  to  go  through  life  unscathed  by 
any  mark; 

Better  the  ashes  eloquent  of  flame 
Than  to  have  the  spirit’s  hearth  for- 
ever dark. 

Better  to  lose  than  miss  the  chance  of 
gain. 

Better  a broken  than  a rusted  knife: 
Better  to  know  love,  even  as  a pain. 
Than  meeting  death,  all  unaware  of 
life. 

— Elinor  Lennen,  in  the  Christian  Cen- 
tury. 


Teacher:  “Now,  James,  name  Amer- 
ica’s greatest  general.” 

James  (son  of  a broker):  “General 
Motors!” 


A Chicago  man  was  recently  con- 
victed of  neglecting  his  family  of  five 
children,  although  he  was  unusually 
good  to  his  dog.  As  he  was  led  away  to 
jail  he  called  to  his  wife:  “Take  good 
care  of  the  dog,  Lizzie.” — National 
Tribune. 


“Were  you  frightened  Sam?” 

“I  shore  was,” 

“Did  you  run?” 

“I’ll  say  so;  why  boss.  Ah  run  so  fast 
dat  if  I had  had  one  feather  in  my  hand 
I would  have  flew.” 


“Lest 

We 

Forget” 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  zo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 


Mm"  price:,  slso  e:a.ch 

V.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Go. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  Pension  Bill.— The  new  veter- 
ans’ relief  law,  storm  center  of  the 
closing  hours  of  the  congressional  ses- 
sion, provides  pensions  for  those  who 
served  in  the  World  War  and  have 
become  disabled  since  they  were  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service.  The  pen- 
sions vary  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
gree of  disability,  ranging  from  $12.00 
monthly  for  25  per  cent  disability, 
through  $18.00  for  50  per  cent,  and 
$24.00  for  75  per  cent,  to  a maximum 
of  $40.00  for  total  and  permanent  dis- 
ability . . . Veterans  who  pay  an  in- 
come tax  are  ineligible  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  law. 


One  of  the  Oldest. — Maj.  Edward 
James  Monroe,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
celebrated  his  115th  birthday  on  July 
14.  Until  recently  he  had  been  en- 
joying a daily  swim  in  the  Saint 
John’s  River.  He  ascribes  his  long 
life  to  a cheerful  disposition,  and 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  his  doc- 
trine of  “never  worry.”  The  “Ma- 
jor” has  quite  a war  record,  having 
served  in  the  Mexican  War,  then  in 
the  Confederate  Army,  later  with  Na- 
poleon III,  with  the  Turkish  forces 
against  the  Russians,  and  finally  in 
the  Spanish-American  War. 


A woman’s  idea  of  a good  conver- 
sationalist is  a man  who  can  think  of 
something  to  say  when  she  pauses  for 
a second  to  regain  her  breath. — Selected. 


MONEY  IN  OLD  LETTERS 

Look  in  that  old  trunk  up  in  the  gar- 
ret and  send  me  all  the  old  envelopes 
up  to  1880.  Do  not  remove  the  stamps 
from  the  envelopes.  You  keep  the  let- 
ters. 1 will  pay  highest  prices. 

GEO.  H.  HAKES,  290  Broadway,  HEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Books  on  Coniederale  History 

The  American  Bastile.  History  of  the  illegal  arrests  and  imprisonment 
of  American  citizens  during  the  War  between  the  States.  By  John  A. 

Marshall.  1870.  Fine  copy $ 6.00 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  John  J.  Cravens 4.50 

Life  and  Reminiscences  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  distinguished  men  of 

his  time 4.50 

History  of  the  1st  Kentucky  Brigade.  By  Col.  Ed  Porter  Thompson. 

Full  leather.  Splendid  condition 6.50 

My  Day:  Reminiscences  of  a Long  Life.  By  Mrs.  Roger  Pryor,  author 
of  “Peace  and  War,”  “The  Mother  of  Washington  and  Her  Time,” 

etc.  Fine  copy 4.00 

Forty  Years  of  Active  Service.  Reminiscences  of  Col.  Charles  T,  O’Fer- 

ral,  from  John  Brown’s  Raid  to  his  service  as  Governor  of  Virginia 4.00 

Life  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston.  By  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston 5.00 

Hampton  and  His  Cavalry.  By  Edward  L.  Wells.  Rebound 5.00 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  Splendid 

copy 6.00 

Jefferson  Davis.  By  Armistead  C.  Gordon 3.00 

Service  Afloat.  By  Admiral  Semmes.  Fine  copy 10.00 

With  Sabre  and  Scalpel.  By  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth 5.00 

Roll  and  Legend  of  the  Georgia  Hussars,  and  of  those  companies  of 
which  the  Hussars  are  a continuation,  with  historical  sketch  on  the 
origin  and  necessity  of  rangers  or  mounted  men  in  the  colony  of 

Georgia  from  its  founding.  Valuable  record 4.00 

Life  and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Morgan  Palmer,  noted  Presbyterian  divine 
whose  life  and  service  was  such  a large  part  of  the  history  of  New  Orleans 

just  before,  during  and  after  the  War  between  the  States 4.00 

Stonewall  Jackson:  A Military  Biography.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  With 

appendix  by  Dr.  J,  William  Jones 4.50 

Four  Years  in  the  Saddle.  By  Harry  Gilmor 4.25 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  By  Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor,  Adjutant  General  Army 

of  Northern  Virginia 4.50 

The  Truth  About  Chickamauga.  By  Archibald  Grade 4.00 

Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  By  J ohn  Witherspoon 

Du  Bose 5.00 

Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar;  His  Life,  Times  and  Speeches.  By  Edward  Mayes, 

LL.D.,  ex-Chancellor  University  of  Mississippi 5.00 

All  of  these  books  are  in  good  condition,  and  some  especially  fine. 
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MISCELLANIES.— HISTORY  AND  FICTION. 

Early  Life  and  Letters  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  T.  J. -Arnold $1.75 

The  South  in  American  Life  and  History.  By  Mrs.  F.  E.  Selph 3.00 

Two  Wars:  An  Autobiography.  By  Gen.  S.  G.  French 2.50 

A Southern  Planter.  By  Susan  Dabmey  Smedes.  A story  of  life  on  a 

Southern  plantation  before  the  war.  Fourth  edition,  1890 2.50 

The  Grandissimes.  A story  of  Creole  life.  By  George  W.  Cable 2.50 

Johnny  Reb.  A story  of  South  Carolina.  By  Marie  Conway  Oemler  . . 2.00 

History  of  Tennessee.  By  G.  R.  McGee  1.50 


Miss  Mary  E.  Timberlake,  601  East 
Main  Street,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  would 
like  to  know  where  the  song,  “Honey- 
suckle Glen,”  a song  of  1861,  may  be 
procured,  both  words  and  music. 


W.  C.  Jaudon,  317  Broughton 
Street,  West,  Savannah,  Ga.,  writes 
in  the  interest  of  securing  a pension 
for  M.  J.  Brown,  who  enlisted  in  the 
third  company  South  Carolina  volun- 
teers, in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  is  now 
in  dire  need,  but  has  not  been  able  to 
establish  his  Confederate  record,  hav- 
ing lost  his  papers.  Anyone  who  can 
testify  to  his  service  is  asked  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Jaudon  as  soon  as 
possible. 


C.  Christopher,  3720  Avenue  K, 
Galveston,  Tex.,  would  like  to  hear 
from  any  Confederate  veterans  who 
remember  Thomas  Christopher  dur- 
ing or  after  the  war.  He  served  in 
the  company  under  Capt.  David  H. 
Marks,  of  the  22nd  Louisiana,  from 
September,  1861,  to  February,  1862, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  him  after 
that.  Any  information  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 


Wanted. — The  following  books  ai-e 
asked  for,  and  anyone  having  them 
for  sale  will  please  inform  the  Vet- 
eran : “Mosby’s  Rangers,”  by  J.  J. 
Williamson;  “History  of  Morgan’s 
Cavalry,”  by  Gen.  Basil  Duke;  “Mem- 
oirs of  a Confederate,”  by  Gen.  E.  P. 
Alexander. 


B.  F.  Durnell,  747  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Carthage,  Mo.,  is  anxious  to 
learn  something  of  the  8th  South  Car- 
olina Regiment,  and  any  survivor  of 
that  regiment  is  asked  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  This  is  in  behalf  of 
the  widow  of  a member  of  that  regi- 
ment, who  is  thought  to  have  served 
in  Company  L. 


W.  M.  Swann,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Route 
1,  Station  A,  Box  184,  would  like  to 
locate  any  survivors  of  his  command, 
which  was  the  Rockbridge  Artillery, 
of  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  A.  N.  V. 


Young  bride:  “I  want  a piece  of 
meat  without  any  gristle,  bone,  or 
fat.” 

Butcher:  “Lady,  you  don’t  want 
any  meat — you  want  an  egg!” 


ONLY  ONE. 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky; 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore 
together ; 

Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by; 

Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny 
weather. 

Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the 
dawn; 

Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple 
clover ; 

Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn; 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world 
over. 


A GARDEN. 

A Garden  is  a fickle  thing 
That  mates  so  glorious  with  Spring, 
And  then  to  Summer’s  insistent  call 
Answers  gladly  and  gives  her  all. 
Flaunting  her  colors,  flaming  bright. 
Wafting  incense  through  the  night. 

Yet  when  passion  for  Summer  is 
spent 

With  peaceful  Autumn  she  seems  con- 
tent. 

But  soon  from  Autumn  hides  her 
charm 

And  falls  asleep  in  Winter’s  arms. 
There  'neath  snowy  blanket  lies 
Safely  hid  from  lowring  skies. 

— Lenice  Ingram  Bacon. 


HAD  TO  KEEP  BUSY. 

Franklin  French,  of  Opportunity, 
Wash.,  a senior  at  Washington  State 
College,  .couldn’t  keep  himself  busy 
by: 

Supporting  a wife  and  two  children. 

Maintaining  seniority  rights  on  a 
railroad  by  working  as  a brakeman. 

Acting  as  janitor  in  a church. 

Teaching  a class  in  second-year 
Latin. 

Applying  himself  so  diligently  to 
classwork  that  he  was  voted  the  key 
of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  honorary 
scholastic  fraternity,  to  place  himself 
in  the  upper  division  of  his  class  so 
he  might  graduate  with  honors. 

So  he  went  in  for  campus  club  and 
professional  fraternity  work  in  a big 
way,  and  during  his  last  year  held 
offices  in  a number  of  them. 

He  was  listed  for  a bachelor  of 
arts  degree,  to  be  given  him  at  gard- 
uation  exercises  this  spring. — Ex- 
change. 
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REUNION  NORTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION, 

U.  C.  V. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  North  Carolina  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  V.,  will  be  held  at  Winston-Salem, 
September  23-25. 


A GENEROUS  FOE. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  a Federal  pension  of 
$240  a year,  issued  to  a former  Union  soldier,  has 
been  received  regularly  at  the  Confederate  Home 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Such  is  the  report  that  comes  through  a news- 
paper article  sent  by  a friend,  this  incident  hav- 
ing been  disclosed  by  Col.  R.  deT,  Lawrence,  State 
Pension  Commissioner  of  Georgia,  who  has  been 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Home 
for  fourteen  years.  The  donor  is  A.  H.  Wray,  of 
New  York,  who  offered  his  entire  Federal  pension 
to  the  Home  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not 
need  it,  “and  as  the  boys  in  blue  are  well  provided 
for,  the  money  can  be  put  to  better  use  by  the 
boys  in  gray.” 

In  appreciation  of  this  donation  to  the  needs  of 
the  Confederate  Home  of  Georgia,  it  is  planned 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  generous  foe  by  placing  a 
plaque,  suitably  inscribed,  in  the  library  of  the 
Home,  thus  to  honor  one  who  has  shown  that  he 
is  indeed  a friend  in  peace. 

Such  actions  as  this  do  more  to  heal  the  breach 
between  sections  than  any  legislative  enactments, 
for  it  shows  the  sympathy  which  makes  us  little 
“less  than  kin,  and  more  than  kind.” 


COMRADES,  ATTENTION! 

The  Antietam  Battlefield  Reunion  Committee, 
Sharpsburg,  Md.,  cordially  invites  all  Confederate 
veterans  to  attend  the  reunion  to  be  held  on  that 
battlefield,  September  17,  1930. 


Error. — On  page  304,  August  Veteran,  19th 
line,  first  column,  a “mixup”  gives  the  date  of 
evacuation  at  Petersburg  as  April  27,  1865,  in- 
stead of  March  27th. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E,  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


TO  THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN 
MAGAZINE. 

BY  SUSAN  C.  MILNER. 

Y OUR  coat  is  always  gray — a precious  gray, 

The  tint  that  speaks  of  days  we  all  revere, 

When  men  of  youth  and  vigor  marched  away 
To  battle  for  the  South  they  held  so  dear. 

Your  flags  are  never  furled,  but  opened  wide 
To  make  us  dwell  upon  those  cherished  days; 

They  seem  to  fan  the  flames  of  love  and  pride. 

And  cause  our  hearts  to  quicken  as  we  gaze. 

Your  pages  are  unique,  because  they  hold 
True  versions  of  a time  that  will  outlast 

The  honored  ones  whose  fluent  pens  unfold 
The  things  pertaining  to  a wondrous  past. 

Your  days  must  he  prolonged — new  doors  must  ope. 
To  welcome  you  and  make  your  pages  sing; 

Our  loyal  hearts  must  give  you  joy  and  hope. 

For  they  would  miss  the  fragrance  that  you  bring ! 


SUSTAINING  THE  VETERAN. 

No  more  beautiful  tribute  has  ever  been  paid 
the  Veteran  than  is  expressed  in  the  poem  on 
this  page,  which  so  feelingly  gives  the  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  the  writer,  who,  though  not  an 
old  friend  of  the  Veteran,  has  ever  been  appre- 
ciative of  what  it  stands  for.  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Mil- 
ner, of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  a gifted  young  writer 
whose  poems  are  making  a place  for  her  in  the 
literary  world,  their  tender  sentiment  and  fine 
expression  arousing  appreciation  wherever  read. 
Her  contributions  to  the  Veteran  during  the  past 
year  have  brought  her  some  delightful  comment 
and  words  of  appreciation  from  its  readers,  and 
one  of  those  poems  was  recently  broadcast  from  a 
Kansas  City  radio  station.  There  is  a future  for 
one  of  her  talent,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  her 
name  written  high  in  the  list  of  writers  of  the 
South,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  this  country. 

With  such  a publication  as  the  Veteran — pub- 
lished in  certain  interests  and,  therefore,  limited 
in  its  circulation — dependent  upon  its  monthly 
receipts  and  those  receipts  coming  from  yearly 
subscriptions — it  is  necessary  to  remind  patrons 
now  and  then  that  it  is  “time  to  pay  up,”  and  even 
some  of  the  most  interested  and  loyal  of  these 


patrons  have  to  be  reminded  more  than  once. 
Such  procedure  was  necessary  during  this  torrid 
summer,  and  some  of  the  responses  were  so  cor- 
dial, so  appreciative  of  the  Veteran,  that  it  was 
gratifying  indeed  to  ha,ve  such  letters.  That 
others  showed  indiiference  as  to  what  they  were 
due,  and  still  others  failed  to  respond  in  any  way, 
does  not  lessen  the  feeling  that  the  Veteran  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  will  be  upheld  by 
them  through  other  years  of  usefulness  in  its  field. 
Such  letters  as  the  following  are  encouraging  in- 
deed, and  there  were  many  more  written  in  the 
same  spirit. 

In  renewing  for  four  years,  J.  W.  Young,  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  writes:  “You  asked  if  you  could 

count  on  me.  As  a son  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  will 
say  they  never  failed  old  Bedford,  and  I am  sure 
they  will  never  fail  the  Veteran.  This  is  hoping 
that  the  response  will  fill  your  cup  to  overflow- 
ing.” 

Mrs.  Minnie  V.  Durham,  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
says,  in  renewing:  “If  we  are  to  combat  North- 

ern false  history  and  stories  placing  the  South  in 
a false  light,  we  must  keep  the  Veteran  going.” 

S.  T.  Lane,  Poteau,  Okla.,  renews  for  two  years, 
and  says : “I  am  always  glad  to  get  the  Veteran, 
and  don’t  want  to  miss  a copy.  If  I fall  behind 
again,  don’t  write  such  a polite  letter.  Just  skin 
me — call  me  bad  names,  make  me  mad.  Then  I 
will  pay  attention  and  do  what  you  want.” 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Williams,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  asks 
for  sample  copies  to  be  sent  to  friends,  and  adds : 
“I  do  not  want  to  miss  a single  copy  of  the  Vet- 
eran. My  father  was  a subscriber  for  many 
years  and  enjoyed  reading  every  word  in  each 
issue,  afterwards  discussing  the  facts  or  state- 
ments in  his  home.” 

W.  W.  Gillum,  Barnett,  Mo.,  writes,  in  renew- 
ing: “I  hope  within  the  year  to  send  at  least  two 
more  subscriptions.  It  is  my  ambition  that  the 
old  Veteran  shall  never  die.” 

Mrsi  Mary  Alexander  Field  writes  from  Green- 
wich, Conn. : “I  must  have  the  Veteran.” 

In  sending  her  renewal  order,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Flem- 
ing, Atlanta,  Ga.,  says:  “The  Veteran  is  too 

dear  for  me  to  fail  to  remit  for  it.” 

And  Mrs.  Milner,  in  sending  her  poetic  appre- 
ciation of  the  Veteran,  writes;  “I  enjoy  the 
magazine,  and  am  glad  to  renew  my  subscription.” 
Every  subscriber  means  another  link  in  the 
Veteran’s  chain  of  existence,  and  every  subscrib- 
er who  is  also  an  interested  friend  means  that  the 
chain  is  made  stronger  May  it  never  lack  such 
friends. 
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CONFEDERATE  PENSIONS. 

The  subject  of  pensions  for  Confederate  veter- 
ans has  ever  been  a matter  of  concern  in  every 
State  of  the  South,  and  great  effort  was  put  forth 
by  patriotic  individuals  and  associations  of  this 
section  to  secure  the  first  legislation  in  their  be- 
half. With  the  passing  years,  these  appropria- 
tions have  been  increased  to  meet  the  increased 
number  and  need  of  these  beneficiaries,  until  now 
some  States  pay  as  much  as  $50.00  per  month  to 
its  Confederate  veterans,  and  Confederate  widows 
are  also  liberally  sustained.  When  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  Southern  States  are  taxed  for 
Federal  pensions  as  well,  their  voluntary  taxation 
for  support  of  their  own  veterans  shows  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  services  rendered  the  State  and 
the  South  in  those  years  of  war  in  the  sixties. 
That  each  State  should  have  made  a condition  of 
residence  within  the  State  to  secure  its  pension 
naturally  followed,  for  it  seemed  proper  to  ex- 
pect that  these  pensions  would  be  spent  within  the 
State,  thus  making  it  of  mutual  advantage. 

But  what  of  those  Confederate  veterans  whose 
efforts  to  better  their  condition  took  them  into 
the  West  or  North,  or  some  other  country  even, 
at  the  close  of  war,  and  now  in  their  old  age  find 
themselves  bereft  of  family  and  fortune  and  with 
no  recognition  of  the  patriotic  service  which  they 
rendered  in  their  young  manhood  to  State  and 
section?  Such  has  been  the  inquiry  from  inter- 
ested individuals  and  organizations  in  those  sec- 
tions. It  is  late  now  to  take  up  the  fight  for  any 
change  in  these  State  laws,  for  there  are  few 
veterans  left  who  could  receive  such  benefit  were 
it  available  at  once,  and  it  takes  time  and  effort 
to  get  any  legislative  enactment.  But  a good 
friend  in  the  West  writes:  “It  is  never  too  late 
to  do  right,  never  too  late  to  rectify  a wrong.  It  is 
entirely  feasible  to  amend  the  law  so  that  each 
State  could  make  provision  for  its  own  native 
sons  who  enlisted  from  such  State,  but  are  now 
living  in  a State  not  giving  pensions  to  Confeder- 
ate veterans.  This  would  not  be  oppressive  to 
the  treasury  of  a single  State,  and  it  is  strange 
that  this  policy  was  not  adopted  at  the  beginning.” 

So  the  Veteran  brings  this  before  you,  sug- 
gesting, first,  that  the  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy in  the  sections  out  of  the  South  secure  a list  of 
Confederate  veterans  in  those  sections,  the  com- 
mands with  which  they  served,  their  present  con- 
dition, etc.;  then,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Chapters  in  the  States  affected,  the  effort  could  be 
made  to  have  the  next  legislature  change  the  law 
and  thus  secure  for  those  veterans  out  of  the 


South  the  necessary  relief.  At  longest,  such  pen- 
sions would  not  have  to  be  paid  for  many  years, 
and  the  outlay  for  each  State  would  be  negligible. 


SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 

FROM  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

We  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  pleading  for  a larger  use  of  Southern  litera- 
ture in  this  and  the  other  States  of  Dixie.  Too 
long  our  children  h^ve  been  educated  with  an  al- 
most utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  literature  of 
the  South.  Too  many  of  them  have  obtained  in 
school  the  impression  that  all  the  worth  while 
writing  of  Americans  was  done  by  Bostonians  or 
other  New  Englanders. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  this  should  have  been 
the  case.  It  all  illustrates  the  value  of  advertis- 
ing. Our  publishing  houses  have  very  largely 
been  located  in  the  East.  It  was  almost  inevitable 
that  they  should  have  given  preference  to  the 
literary  productions  of  those  of  their  own  section. 
In  very  recent  years  we  have  noted  a very  grati- 
fying tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  publishers 
to  give  just  recognition  to  Southern  writers.  But 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

Because  of  conditions  in  the  past  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  much  of  Southern  literature  and  South- 
ern history  from  our  textbooks,  even  many  edu- 
cated people  in  the  South  have  an  altogether  exag; 
gerated  idea  of  the  civic  and  literary  contribu- 
tions that  New  England  has  made  to  the  nation. 
Nearly  every  school  boy  of  another  generation 
could  recite  about  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers “on  the  stern  and  rockbound  coast,”  forgetting 
that  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown  antedated 
that  in  Massachusetts  by  some  thirteen  year?. 
They  know  all  about  the  Mayflower  compact,  but 
they  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  organization 
of  the  first  representative  and  popular  assembly 
on  this  continent  which  occurred  at  Jamestown 
before  the  Pilgrims  ever  left  England. 

It  is  like  the  “Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.” 
Pickett’s  charge  at  Gettysburg  was  a far  more 
heroic,  tragic  and  impressive  episode  in  war  than 
the  charge  at  Balakalava,  but  it  has  never  been  the 
subject  of  a popular  poem. 

The  old  ante  bellum  South  produced  some  fine 
literature.  Its  political  literature  is  incomparably 
the  greatest  produced  by  any  section  of  this  coun- 
try, and  for  the  length  of  the  period  covered,  is 
unrivaled  in  the  annals  of  the  whole  world.  And 
yet  there  are  comparatively  few  Southerns  who  in 
school  ever  received  any  sort  of  appreciation  of 
this  remarkable  fact.  Assuredly  the  political 
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literature  of  a people  is  entitled  to  a place  when  we 
undertake  to  appraise  its  contribution  to  the  mas- 
terpieces. But  because  of  the  biased  and  sec- 
tional nature  of  so  many  of  our  histories  and  so 
much  of  the  literature  that  is  taught  in  the  schools, 
too  few  Southerners  have  any  sort  of  understand- 
ing of  what  a magnificent  heritage  they  have  in 
this  respect.  History  and  literature  should  not 
be  taught  in  a sectional  or  prejudiced  manner, 
but  if  we  are  not  concerned  about  our  own,  surely 
we  cannot  look  to  others  to  do  us  full  justice. 


CHAPLAIN  GENERAL,  UNITED  CONFEDER- 
ATE VETERANS. 

Chaplain  General  William  D.  Matthews,  born 
in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  January  11,  1846,  died  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  April  18,  1930. 

In  his  death,  Oklahoma  lost  one  of  her  distin- 
guished citizens  and  the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans and  the  South  a beloved  comrade  and  loyal 
friend. 

Like  leaves  in  autumn,  these  veterans  who  wore 
the  gray  are  silently  falling  before  the  winds  of 
fate,  and  we  who  belong  to  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy bow  our  heads  in  sorrow  at  their  passing. 

William  D.  Matthews,  whose  memory  we  are 
proud  to  honor  to-day,  was  born  and  reared  in 
ante-bellum  days  in  the  heart  of  the  Old  South, 
in  a civilization  that  developed  types  of  character 
which  have  been  a distinct  contribution  to  the 
civilization  of  America.  He  was  imbued  with  all 
the  fine  attributes  of  this  type — great,  heroic, 
chivalrous  figures  never  to  grow  old  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

He  was  in  military  school  when  war  was  de- 
clared between  the  States,  and  immediately  en- 
listed with  the  first  company  of  cadets,  but  was 
sent  home  on  account  of  his  youth.  He  again  en- 
listed, in  1863,  in  Company  F,  2nd  Kentucky 
Cavalry,  under  General  Morgan,  and  served  with 
distinction  until  the  end  of  the  war  under  that 
illustrious  leader,  and  never  did  bugle  call  fail  to 
find  him  ready  to  nobly  do  his  part  in  defense  of 
the  Confederate  cause.  After  the  war  was  ended 
and  the  conquered  banner  sadly  furled,  he  again 
enlisted  under  the  Royal  Banner  of  the  Cross  and, 
like  the  crusaders  of  old,  went  forth  to  conquer 
the  world  for  Christ.  Many  years  he  served  his 
Great  Commander  as  a soldier  of  the  cross,  break- 
ing his  alabaster  box  of  kindness  and  sympathy 


on  the  feet  of  weary  pilgrims,  and  he  trod  the 
aisles  of  prayer  in  supplication  that  they  might 
find  “The  Path.” 

Oklahoma  honored  him  by  electing  him  Com- 
missioner of  Charities,  in  which  office  he  served 
two  terms  with  ability  and  fidelity.  Calm  and 
quiet  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  he  was  fired 
with  unselfish  devotion  for  the  Confederate  cause 
and  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  comrades  in  gray. 
The  whole  beautiful  life  of  the  South  flowered  in 
his  memory,  and  with  what  ardor  did  he  pay 
tribute  to  its  heroic  dead. 

The  United  Confederate  Veterans  appreciated 
his  activities  and  appointed  him  Chaplain  General 
of  that  gray-clad  army  of  the  South.  Oklahoma 
appreciated  him  and  appointed  him  Custodian  of 
the  State  Confederate  Memorial  Hall,  which  office 
he  held  from  1923  to  the  time  of  his  death.  As 
Custodian  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  he  was  staunch 
witness  of  the  matchless  valor  of  Southern  hearts 
and  the  deathless  glory  of  the  Southern  cause, 
forgetting  his  own  impending  fate  in  the  joy  of 
transferring  to  the  minds  of  this  generation  the 
glowing,  splendid  picture  of  the  Old  South,  quite 
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as  though  he  would  preserve  some  precious  treas- 
ure that  might  be  lost,  that  coming  generations 
might  defend  its  fame  and  guard  with  sacred  ten- 
derness its  honor. 

In  such  consecrated  service  did  this  fine  old 
Southern  gentleman  finish  his  journey  on  the 
ascending  road.  Straight  from  the  parent  stock 
of  the  South,  this  old  cavalryman  who  wore  the 
gray,  this  soldier  of  the  cross  and  Commissioner 
of  Charity,  this  Chaplain  General  and  guardian 
of  our  sacred  hall  of  memories,  walked  through 
three  generations  of  the  children  of  men  and  was 
“weighed  in  the  balance  and  not  found  wanting.” 

The  bugle  called,  his  tent  was  struck.  This 
gray-clad  Christian  warrior  had  a rendezvous  on 
the  battlements  of  heaven  with  his  Great  Com- 
mander, the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  banner  he  had 
carried  fifty  years;  and  I like  to  think  an  im- 
mortal, gray-clad  cavalryman  under  whom  he  sol- 
diered for  the  South  came  riding  forth  to  meet 
him  as  he  came. 

“Gone  forward — whither?  Where  the  marshalled 
legions, 

Christ’s  well-worn  soldiers,  from  their  con- 
flicts cease ; 

Where  faith’s  true  Red  Cross  Knights  repose  in 
regions 

Thick  studded  with  the  calm  white  tents  of 
peace. 

Thither,  contented  to  accept  release. 

This  soldier  has  gone  forward. 

A last  farewell — 

God  keep  his  memory  green !” 

[Jessie  E.  Moore,  Clerk,  Supreme  Court  of 
Oklahoma.] 


THE  CONFEDERATE  DEAD  OF 
CHICKAMAUGA. 

The  inquiry  in  the  July  Veteran,  page  250,  as 
to  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  bodies  of  certain 
Confederate  soldiers  who  fell  at  Chickamauga, 
aroused  the  interest  of  Miss  Zella  Armstrong,  Editor 
of  the  Lookout,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  who  made  in- 
quiry of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Chickamauga  and 
Chattanooga  National  Military  Park  for  such  in- 
formation, but  found  he  had  no  data  on  that  point. 
However,  Miss  Armstrong  writes: 

“When  the  Chickamauga  battlefield  was  made  a 
military  reservation  in  1890,  the  bodies  of  the 
soldier  dead  had  been  removed.  The  Federal  soldiers 
had,  without  exception,  been  reburied  in  the  National 
Cemetery  in  Chattanooga.  The  Confederate  soldiers 
were  reburied,  whenever  financial  conditions  made  it 


possible,  in  the  Confederate  Cemetery  there,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  in  Chattanooga.  Hundreds 
of  bodies  were  brought  reverently  from  the  various 
battlefields  to  the  cemetery  for  re-interment,  and 
names  and  regimental  organizations,  with  dates  of 
deaths,  were  preserved  whenever  possible.  There  is 
little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Lieutenant  Carter, 
Captain  Handley,  Lieutenant  Williams,  Private 
Hendricks,  and  others  who  fell  in  the  charge  on 
Snodgra.ss  Hill,  Sunday  morning,  September  20, 
186J,  sleep  in  the  Chattanooga  Confederate  Ceme- 
tery. 

“Eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  soldiers  who 
were  fatally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro 
were  rushed  to  Chattanooga  for  hospital  treatment, 
and  they  also  are  buried  in  the  Chattanooga  Con- 
federate Cemetery.  The  list  of  names  is  valuable 
and  interesting,  as  these  young  men  werb  from  every 
part  of  the  South.  It  was  preserved  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  burial,  and  was  given  to  the 
Chattanooga  Confederate  Memorial  Association. 
The  cemetery  contains  approximately  2,500  to  8,000 
bodies,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  number  of 
Confederate  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
battles  around  Chattanooga.  Old  citizens  of  Chatta- 
nooga have  told  me  that  no  systematic  work  to 
remove  the  bodies  of  Confederate  soldiers  from  the 
field  of  Chickamauga  was  carried  on.  As  bodies 
were  found,  they  were  removed  in  some  instances, 
just  as  occasionally  skeletons,  located  now  in  ex- 
cavating for  buildings,  are  removed  to  the  Con- 
federate Cemetery  when  insignia  indicates  Con- 
federate service.  It  may  be  that  the  soldiers  in- 
quired for  are  still  lying  on  Snodgrass  Hill  where 
they  were  buried  by  their  comrades,  and  in  the 
absence  of  reliable  records,  none  can  say  to  the 
contrary.” 

Miss  Armstrong’s  “History  of  Hamilton  County 
and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,”  will  contain  much  in- 
formation never  before  published  and  thousands  of 
names  of  Confederate  soldiers,  notably  the  list  of 
the  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  victims  of  the 
Murfreesboro  battlefield  who  died  in  the  Chatta- 
nooga hospital.  Hamilton  County  furnished  1,800 
men  to  the  Confederate  service,  and  Miss  Armstrong 
is  trying  to  recompile  a list  originally  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  N.  B.  Forrest  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of 
Chattanooga.  The  report  mentioning  the  number, 
1,800,  was  made  to  the  Camp  with  an  attached  list  of 
the  names,  which  was  not  copied  into  the  Minutes 
and  subsequently  lost.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  loss  can 
ever  be  repaired,  but  the  Veteran  asks  that  all  who 
can  furnish  the  names  of  any  Hamilton  County 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy  will  communicate  with 
Miss  Armstrong.  All  natives  of  the  county,  or  resi- 
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dents  at  the  time  of  the  war,  who  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army,  or  their  survivors,  should  see 
that  their  names  are  entered  on  this  valuable  list, 
which  will  be  a part  of  the  history  now  being  prepared 
for  publication  in  two  volumes. 


IN  MEMORIAM—MRS.  H.  A.  LONDON. 

For  more  than  a half  century  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  London,  of  Pittsboro,  N.  C.,  was  closely 
identified  with  that  of  her  county  and  State,  and 
the  passing  of  this 
noble  woman  on  July 
2 meant  the  loss  of 
a leader  of  influence 
and  usefulness,  a loss 
to  a wide  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends, 
and  to  an  even  wider 
circle  of  those  who 
had  come  under  her 
beneficent  activities. 

Those  who  gathered 
about  her  bier  in  that 
last  solemn  hour 
could  feel  that  the 
career  of  this  noble 
woman  had  been 
wellrounded  out  and 
that  she  had  passed 
to  a glorious  reward. 

Friends  from  far  and  near  came  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  to  one  who  was  indeed  a friend,  one 
whom  they  loved  and  admired ; representatives  of 
all  the  patriotic  organizations  were  there  to  honor 
a beloved  leader  and  associate;  and  distinguished 
State  officials  were  among  those  who  came  to 
show  appreciation  of  a life  which  made  the  world 
better  for  having  been  lived. 

Mrs.  London  came  from  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  families  of  North  Carolina.  She 
was  a daughter  of  John  Joseph  and  Lucy  Worth 
Jackson,  the  latter  a daughter  of  Governor  Jona- 
than Worth.  As  Bettie  Louise  Jackson,  she  was 
married  to  Henry  A.  London  in  1875,  her  husband 
being  actively  identified  with  the  civil  and  polit- 
ical life  of  the  State  and  editor  of  the  Chatham 
Record  for  forty  years.  Seven  children  survive 
her — three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  these  is 
Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  of  Raleigh,  long  promi- 
nent in  the  work  of  the  North  Carolina  Division, 
U.  D.  C.,  and  whose  historical  papers  have  been 
valued  contributions  to  the  Veteran. 

During  her  lifetime  Mrs.  London  was  an  active 


worker  in  all  the  patriotic  organizations  in  North 
Carolina  and  especially  with  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.  She  was  organizer  of 
the  Winnie  Davis  Chapter,  of  Pittsboro,  in  1898, 
and  served  as  its  president  until  1927,  when  she 
voluntarily  retired  and  was  made  honorary  presi- 
dent. She  also  served  as  State  President,  U.  D. 
C.,  and  was  actively  connected  with  other  patri- 
otic organizations  of  the  State,  but  her  chief  in- 
terest was  in  the  Confederate  veterans,  and  her 
love  for  them  was  exemplified  by  her  devotion  to 
their  interests.  Her  greatest  effort  for  them  was 
in  1921,  when  she  helped  to  secure  the  million 
dollar  appropriation  for  pensions,  fighting  to  the 
last  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee, 
U.  D.  C.,  and  being  satisfied  only  with  victory. 
Standing  by  the  flower-covered  grave,  Gen.  W.  A. 
Smith,  Commander  of  the  North  Carolina  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  V.,  as  representative  of  the  Confeder- 
ate veterans  of  the  State,  paid  her  tribute,  in 
which  he  said:  “As  a young  girl,  she  did  what 
she  could  to  sustain  the  Confederacy,  and  after 
Appomattox  she  cherished  and  aided  the  soldiers 
in  rebuilding  their  devastated  homes.  . . . She 
was  dowered  with  all  the  graces  of  refined  South- 
ern womanhood,  and  she  had  mental  capacity  far 
superior  to  most;  she  cherished  and  sustained  the 
Confederate  soldier  not  only  in  Chatham  County, 
but  throughout  the  entire  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. My  comrades  will  cherish  her  noble  deeds 
and  revere  her  precious  memory,  and  their  chil- 
dren will  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.” 

Mrs.  London  was  a devout  communicant  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  old  St.  Bartholomew  at 
Pittsboro,  where  she  had  so  long  worshiped,  the 
last  tender  rites  were  held,  and  her  body  was  then 
laid  reverently  in  the  quiet  churchyard  by  the  side 
of  the  devoted  husband,  who  died  in  1918.  Grand- 
sons and  great-nephews  were'  the  pallbearers. 
Children  of  the  Confederacy,  of  the  Henry  A. 
London  Chapter,  placed  the  Stars  and  Bars  at  the 
head  of  the  grave,  and  each  dropped  a flower  upon 
the  mound  as  they  filed  past. 

“To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die.” 


Good  women  are  brave  soldiers;  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight 

They  stand  with  stout  hearts,  patiently  embattled 
for  the  right. 

And  though  no  blare  of  trumpet  or  roll  of  drum  is 
heard. 

Good  women  the  world  over  are  an  army  of  the  Lord. 
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SECESSION. 

The  Possibility  Foreseen  by  the  Continental 
Congress. 

BY  W.  A.  LEDERER,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  voluntary  withdraway  of  a State,  or  group 
of  States,  from  a Union,  or  any  other  political 
body,  is  generally  known  as  secession,  notwith- 
standing the  reasons  and  procedures  leading  up  to 
this  decision.  In  1905,  Norway  seceeded  from 
the  Scandinavian  Union  of  some  ninety  years 
standing,  which  act  was  considered  a peaceful 
separation  from  Sweden.  In  1776,  the  thirteen 
colonies  separated  from  the  motherland,  which 
act,  being  settled  with  arms,  but  successfully,  is 
known  as  the  Revolution  of  ’76,  or  the  first  War 
of  Independence.  The  year  of  1861  witnessed  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  War  of  Independence,  as 
we  may  justly  name  it,  which  received  the  offen- 
sive name,  given  by  the  victor,  the  War  of  Rebel- 
lion. (Commonly  spoken,  a revolution  is  a success- 
ful rebellion,  and  thus  had  the  thirteen  colonies 
been  unsuccessful,  that  war  would  have  been 
known  as  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  notwithstand- 
ing the  causes.)  To  the  truthful  and  sincere  his- 
torian, the  War  of  1861-1865  is  known  as  the  War 
between  the  States,  its  purpose  being  the  preven- 
tion of  a peaceful  separation  and  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  from  the  Union.  To  the  in- 
formed and  educated  American,  therefore,  seces- 
sion means  the  justified  act  of  a peaceful  separa- 
tion of  economically  two  different  sections  of  the 
Union. 

The  question  frequently  asked  and  discussed  is, 
whether  there  were  any  indications  of  such 
thoughts  in  the  hearts  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union.  The  threats  of  secession  by  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  during  the  War  of  1812 
are  sufficiently  well  known  as  to  require  no 
further  ellucidation  on  that  subject.  Equally  well 
known  are  Virginia’s  and  New  York’s  reserva- 
tions preceding  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  etc.  But  there  are  still  further 
proofs,  antedating  the  actual  act  of  secession  by 
some  eighty-four  years. 

Let  us  wander  back  in  history  to  those  turbu- 
lent days  of  June,  1776.  In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Congress  met  daily,  keeping  a regular 
journal  of  all  the  proceedings,  and  some  of  its 
members  also  kept  daily  journals  and  notes  of  the 
various  happenings,  discussions,  and  suggestions. 
Most  prominent  among  those  various  journals  is 
the  one  kept  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  young 
author  of  the  Declaration.  And  it  is  in  his 


“Notes”  that  we  will  find  the  mention  of  a possi- 
bility of  secession,  and  also  its  influence  and  dan- 
ger, under  the  then  prevailing  conditions.  Where- 
as secession  was  fully  justified  and  would  have 
been  of  great  advantage  to  all  concerned,  in  1861, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a fact  that  in  1776  it  would  have 
been  suicidal,  at  a time  when  a union  of  all  was 
of  utmost  importance  in  order  to  secure  the  so 
necessary  recognition  and  support  of  the  foreign 
governments.  But  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
“Notes”  of  Saturday,  June  8,  1776,  as  quoted  in 
“The  Declaration  of  Independence — It’s  History” 
(by  John  H.  Hazelton)  : 

“That  if  any  particular  colony  had  no  power  to 
declare  such  colony  independent,  certain  they 
were  the  others  could  not  declare  it  for  them ; the 
colonies  being  as  yet  perfectly  independent  of 
each  other.  . . and  it  was  probable  these  bodies 
(viz.,  the  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
the  Jersies,  and  Delaware  counties)  would  take 
up  the  question  of  Independence  and  would  de- 
clare to  their  delegates  the  voice  of  their  State : 

“That  . . . their  colonies  might  secede  from 
the  Union : 

“That  such  secession  would  weaken  us  more 
than  would  be  compensated  by  any  foreign  alli- 
ance. . .” 

The  seeming  opposition  to  secession  in  those 
days  is  quite  self-evident.  Indeed,  it  seems  almost 
needless  to  point  out  that  fact,  if  we  recollect  that 
just  then  the  enemy  had  invaded  the  country,  and 
only  through  remaining  united  could  the  colonies 
expect  to  subdue  the  invading  armies  and  secure 
the  so-needed  aid  of  France.  But  there  is  some- 
thing else  rather  self-evident,  too,  that  there  was 
no  seeming  opposition  to  a possible  future  seces- 
sion of  States.  For  nowhere  do  we  find  a refer- 
ence in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  “Notes”  which  would  al- 
lude to  such  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  any  possible 
reference  to  a danger  of  secession  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  taken  up  promptly  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. The  Congress  merely  objected  to  an  instan- 
taneous separation  of  the  colonies.  But  after  the 
States  had  been  acknowledged  by  all  powers,  after 
they  proved  their  own  strength,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  able  to  sever  the 
ties  and  form  a new  Union,  or  Confederation,  if 
this  act  was  found  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary. 
That  this  was  the  case  in  1861  hardly  needs  a 
mention  any  more,  and  the  justification  need  not 
be  emphasized  any  more,  as  the  causes  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known  and  understood.  But  to  secede 
in  the  face  of  an  invading  enemy,  as  the  threat- 
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ened  secession  of  1812,  could  be  constituted  as 
cowardice  and  “desertion  in  face  of  the  enemy.” 
But  such  was  not  the  case  when  Mr.  Davis  was 
elected  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  and  the  ambassadors  were  vainly  seek- 
ing an  “audience”  with  Lincoln. 

Referring  to  the  original  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  “Notes” 
of  July  2,  3,  or  4,  1776,  expresses  himself  as  to 
the  reasons  of  the  omission  of  a certain  section, 
mentioning  slavery,  that:  “It  was  struck  out  in 
compliance  with  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation 
of  slaves.  . . . Our  Northern  brethren  also,  I be- 
lieve, felt  a little  tender  toward  those  censures; 
for  tho’  their  people  have  very  few  slaves  them- 
selves, yet  they  had  been  pretty  considerable  car- 
riers of  them  to  others.” 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  opposition  to  slavery  was  known 
then,  as  it  is  now.  Undoubtedly  appreciating  the 
fact  that  slavery,  as  prevalent  then  in  the  South, 
was  extremely  expensive  to  the  masters,  far  more 
than  “slavery”  subsequently  maintained  by  the 
Northern  manufacturer,  he  stated  his  grievance 
upon  this  matter  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
Declaration,  but  subsequently  crossed  out  this 
paragraph.  In  his  “Notes,”  as  quoted  above,  he 
fully  explains  the  omission  from  the  Declaration. 
In  a considerate  and  courteous,  yet  Voltaire-like 
manner,  he  caustically  refers  to  the  slave-trade  of 
the  pious  Yankee,  and,  rather  than  cause  a dis- 
ruption, he  omitted  that  clause  from  his  draft. 
Thus,  while  there  was  a chance  of  earning  a few 
dollars,  the  North  was  fully  willing  to  accept  the 
conditions  and  to  continue  the  trade.  Indeed, 
when  certain  Southern  States  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  it  was  New  England  which 
arose  in  defense  of  that  trade. 

“Times  change  and  we  with  them.”  After  sell- 
ing their  slaves  into  the  South,  the  same  people 
suddenly  changed  their  minds  as  to  slavery,  and, 
lifting  up  their  hands  in  horror,  described  the 
Southern  slave  owner  as  an  inhuman  brute,  a 
cruel  oppressor,  etc.  The  abolition  societies  and 
various  fanatics,  sincere  and  insincere,  voluntary 
fanatics  and  paid  fanatics,  suddenly  discovered 
supposedly  crying  needs  of  the  “poor,  down- 
trodden black  brother,”  and,  by  various  means 
and  devices,  attempted  his  emancipation.  No 
crime  and  injustice  were  omitted  in  their  acts. 
And  yet,  simultaneously,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  white  too,  were 
held  in  a more  inhuman  bondage  in  the  North 
than  the  black  man  down  South.  Living  under 


the  most  deplorable  and  miserable  conditions, 
working  long  hours  with  hardly  enough  food  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  that  mob  of  humani- 
ty was  called  free!  Truly,  they  were  free — free 
to  die  I 

Let  us,  for  a moment 'leave  those  “free  white 
people,”  living  in  squalid  and  filthy  rooms,  with- 
out air  or  light,  and  return  to  the  “poor,  down- 
trodden black  man”!  There  are  indeed  revela- 
tions before  our  astunded  eyes.  Living  in  clean 
and  neat  cottages,  huts,  and  cabins,  they  enjoyed 
more  regular  working  hours,  shorter  and  safer, 
than  the  men  of  the  North.  No  trouble  and  worry 
where  the  next  piece  of  bread  may  come  from,  no 
fear  of  being  thrown  out  into  the  street  when  old 
age  overtook  them.  Food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
all  these  are  the  worries  of  the  master  and  the 
mistress!  Indeed,  their  physical  and  moral  life 
was  far  superior  to  the  supposedly  free  mill  and 
factory  worker  of  the  North.  Why  not  start 
“charity  at  home  first”?  But  then  there  is  less 
“glory”  and  less  publicity  in  aiding  your  own 
people  than  in  forcing  your  acts  and  opinions  upon 
others,  under  entirely  different  conditions,  far 
away. 

Separations  of  slave  families  were  frequently 
cited,  yet  the  self-same  thing  occurred  among  the 
white  worker,  too,  although  in  the  case  of  the 
white  worker,  “voluntary.”  The  children  left 
their  homes  because  they  had  none ! Rather  than 
starve,  they  migrated  into  other  parts,  where 
there  was  a possibility  of  securing  food  and  shel- 
ter under  less  strenuous  conditions.  Those  wor- 
ries were  entirely  unknown  among  the  slaves  of 
the  South,  but  well  known  to  the  “freedman”  and 
the  Northern  Negro. 

To  defend  their  inherent  rights,  indeed,  the 
South  fought  hard  and  suffered  terribly.  Mr. 
Gerald  W.  Johnson,  in  his  article  “The  Cadets  of 
New  Market,”  quotes  some  truly  astounding  fig- 
ures supporting  the  above  statement,  well  known 
indeed  among  all  the  Southerners.  During  the 
late  war,  1914-1918,  four  millions  of  Americans 
served,  out  of  a total  possible  twenty-five  million 
men  of  military  age.  During  the  War  between  the 
States,  North  Carolina  had  105,000  voters,  and 
yet  supplied  to  the  Great  Cause  120,000  men ! Or 
almost  ten  per  cent  more  than  there  were  voters ! 
Every  Southern  State  could  supply  similar  fig- 
ures, all  showing  the  large  excess  of  men  serving 
under  the  Confederate  flag  as  compared  with  th6 
number  of  voters.  Whence  that  excess?  They 
were  the  young  boys  still  merely  youngsters,  of 
school  age,  taking  up  arms  to  defend  their  homes. 
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their  rights,  their  ideals.  A patriotism  indeed 
unsurpassed  in  ancient  and  modern  times!  Self- 
rule  their  conscious  desire,  they  bled  and  fought 
until  they  dropped  exhausted  in  their  shoeless 
tracks. 

Self-rule  and  self-determination  are  the  foun- 
dations of  civilization,  and  any  abridgement  of 
these  rights  constitutes  tyranny,  -whether  com- 
mitted by  an  individual  or  a nation  as  a whole. 
No  nation  dare  question  the  right  of  an  individual 
or  a family  to  emigrate,  to  leave  one  section  of 
the  country  for  another  section,  whatever  the 
reasons  may  be.  And  yet  the  right  to  peacefully 
separate  from  a Union,  a Union  held  together  by 
the  force  of  arms,  was  not  only  denied,  but,  with 
armed  force,  a large  group  of  a peaceful,  indus- 
trious, and  fully  justified  people  was  forced  to  re- 
turn and  to  accept  the  rule  of  a relentless  iron 
hand,  spreading  fear,  terror,  and  devastation  for 
a score  of  years,  calling  this  entirely  unconstitu- 
tional act  a “suppression  of  the  rebellion.”  If  one 
would  call  this  rebellion,  then  it  was  the  rebellion, 
or  rather  revolution,  of  the  North,  revolting 
against  the  Constitution  and  rights  given  and  im- 
plied to  all  States  and  citizens. 


A CONFEDERATE  CENTENARIAN. 

(The  story  of  David  Franklin  Aman,  aged  103, 
as  cqmpiled  by  Mary  B.  Heyer,  Historian,  Cape 
Fear  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Wilmington,  N.  C.) 

Many  years  ago,  after  a great  storm  on  the 
coast,  beach-combers  found  a little  boy  among  the 
wreckage  washed  ashore.  One  exclaimed:  “It’s 
a man!”  He  was  cared  for  and  called  Philip 
Aman  from  that  day.  He  was  my  grandfather 
and  became  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  son  William  was  my  father;  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Garret,  whose  mother  lived  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  years  old,  all  of  Onslow  County, 
N.  C. 

I was  born  in  the  same  county,  August  4,  1827. 
My  father  died  when  I was  fourteen  years  old, 
leaving  mother  with  ten  children,  five  boys  and 
five  girls.  Four  boys  served  in  the  Confederate 
Army;  two  were  killed,  Jesse  and  Henry.  Gerry 
and  I got  home.  One  was  mortally  wounded  at 
Manassas,  another  killed  after  a year  in  prison  at 
Point  Lookout.  I volunteered  and  enlisted  April, 
1861,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  at  Jacksonville, 
N.  C.,  serving  in  Company  A,  35th  North  Caro- 
lina Regiment  of  Infantry,  the  command  of  Major 
Petway  and  Col.  James  Sinclair,  Ransom’s  Bri- 
gade. Colonel  Sinclair  marched  us  fifteen  miles 


one  day,  formed  us  in  a circle,  and  he  got  in  the 
middle,  knelt  down,  and  prayed  a long  prayer, 
then  jumped  up  and  said:  “Boys,  we  are  all  right 
now.”  He  sent  us  to  the  rifle  pits  and  he  went  in 
a house.  Years  after.  Col.  Simon  Taylor  said  to 
me:  “David,  what  did  you  think  of  that  prayer?” 
I said:  “I  did  not  think  so  much  of  it  when  he 
left  us  exposed  to  danger  and  found  a safe  place 
for  himself.”  Col.  Simon  B.  Taylor  was  a brave 
soldier;  he  left  home  a lieutenant  and  came  back 
a colonel.  He  was  shot  in  the  knee  at  Plymouth, 
scaling  the  battery.  “Come  on,  my  men,”  he  said 
as  he  fell.  Frank  Bassden  and  I put  our  rifles  to- 
gether, laid  him  on  them,  and  took  him  from  the 
field. 

I was  in  thirteen  big  battles  and  many  skir- 
mishes, but  was  never  disabled;  a ball  brushed 
my  knee  once,  but  did  not  bring  me  down.  At 
Plymouth  we  marched  a mile  under  the  fire  of  the 
fort,  where  it  looked  like  a bird  could  not  have 
lived,  but  some  of  us  got  through  it.  I was  in  the 
battles  of  Manassas  and  Seven  Pines,  and  on  the 
line  seven  days  in  the  Seven  Days  Battles  around 
Richmond.  We  made  the  Yankees  take  to  their 
heels  at  Malvern  Hill.  I fought  at  Plymouth, 
N.  C„  Kinston,  New  Bern,  and  was  fighting  be- 
tween Richmond  and  Petersburg.  I saw  hard 
fighting  at  Anteitan,  Md.,  and  Gettysburg,  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  the  Potomac  River  so  often. 
I was  in  the  battle  at  Wise’s  Fork,  around  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  I fought  in  the  Wilderness.  They 
tried  to  burn  us  up  there.  The  bushes  were  so 
thick,  and  the  firing  set  them  on  fire  and  many  a 
soldier  was  burned  to  death  when  he  fell.  I can 
hear  their  anguished  cries  to  this  day — the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness  in  Virginia,  May  5 and  6,  1864. 
My  next  hard  fighting  was  in  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg, followed  the  next  month  by  the  battle  of  the 
Crater,  where  for  the  first  time  I had  to  fight 
negroes.  At  Malvern  Hill,  Col.  Matt  Ransom  was 
shot  in  the  arm.  He  called  to  Major  Petway: 
“Take  my  place;  I’m  shot.”  The  blood  was  drip- 
ping from  his  sleeve.  Major  Petway  came  for- 
ward and  was  killed.  It  was  cold  in  Northern 
Virginia,  and  we  were  starving,  but  we  fought 
and  marched  and  suffered  it  out  four  years. 

After  a long,  hard  march,  we  lay  down  to  sleep 
at  night  and  the  Yankees  waked  us  firing  at  us. 
We  jumped  up  and  ran  in  the  darkness  and  met 
Gen.  Robert  Ransom.  He  said,  “Turn  back,  boys, 
and  give  them  hell!”  which  we  did,  and  they  re- 
treated. “Seven  thousand  dead  Yankees  over 
there,”  he  shouted  to  us,  waving  his  sword  and 
pointing  to  the  left. 
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Capt.  George  Duffey,  of  Swansboro,  Onslow 
County,  was  shot  through  the  stomach.  We  were 
in  line  of  battle;  he  was  taken  to  the  rear  and  a 
handkerchief  drawn  entirely  through  him  and  he 
lived. 

We  hardly  had  anything  to  eat  for  eight  days. 
We  were  cold  and  wet.  At  break  of  day  a courier 
came  riding  up,  calling:  “Where  is  Dr.  Durham? 
Where  is  Dr.  Durham?”  Dr.  Durham  was  dead! 
He  had  been  killed.  We  were  now  around  Fred- 
ericksburg, April  6,  1865.  Our  army  was  cap- 
tured at  Petersburg,  more  than  a thousand  men. 
What  wrecks  of  men  we  were ! I was  thirty-eight 
years  old,  and  many  of  my  comrades  were  much 
younger,  but  there  was  not  a youthful  face  among 
us.  We  had  slept  in  pits  like  wild  beasts,  crawled 
through  mud  and  water  with  no  protection  from 
the  biting  cold  of  winter,  with  scant  rations  and 
few  clothes.  We  had  marched  and  counter- 
marched; blood  drops  from  our  bleeding  feet 
marked  the  sod.  We  forded  streams  up  to  our 
shoulders,  we  bivouacked  in  the  rocky  valleys  with 
snow  for  a blanket,  and  now  we  were  prisoners ! 

Our  officers  were  taken  to  Governor’s  Inland, 
New  York,  and  the  privates  to  Point  Lookout,  Md. 
We  were  thrust  into  tents  condemned  by  the  Yan- 
kee army  and  negro  guards  placed  over  us,  who 
ordered  us  what  to  do.  If  by  chance  any  of  us 
had  a poor  knife  in  his  pocket,  or  a ring  on  his 
finger,  it  was  forcibly  taken  from  him.  My  finger 
was  nearly  torn  from  my  hand  trying  to  get  a 
little  ring  I had  always  worn. 

Three  days  later,  April  9,  1865,  at  Appomattox 
Court  House,  Va.,  General  Lee  surrendered  the 
remnant  of  his  once  peerless  army  to  Grant’s 
overwhelming  legions.  What  shadows  of  men 
they  were  who  once  represented  the  flower  and 
valor  of  Southern  manhood ! Like  wraiths  of  the 
past  they  come,  these  bent,  guant  forms,  tottering 
forward,  baptized  in  blood  and  fire ; they  had  with- 
stood the  shot  and  shell  of  many  campaigns.  Four 
years  on  the  field  exposed  to  the  pitiless  storms  of 
sleet  and  snow  in  winter  and  the  scorching  sum- 
mer suns,  glad  at  times  to  eat  the  corn  that  fell 
from  the  horses  mouths.  In  rags  and  tatters, 
barefooted,  bareheaded,  and  starving,  these  at- 
tenuated figures  must  start  on  their  last  march 
through  their  devastated  country  to  their  ruined 
homes  and  desolate  firesides.  The  end  had  come. 
It  was  over! 

I was  paroled  and  turned  from  prison  without  a 


cent,  weak  and  starving,  barefooted,  bareheaded, 
and  in  rags.  In  this  wasted  condition  I walked 
home.  It  was  a long  journey,  but  I survived  it. 
On  August  4,  1930,  I completed  my  one-hundred- 
and-third  year.  I can  walk  five  miles  any  day, 
before  breakfast.  I am' in  full  possession  of  my 
faculties,  with  sight  and  hearing  unimpaired. 

I have  lived  to  see  our  bruised  and  broken  South 
arise  in  a new  glory  and  again  give  a peerless 
army  to  the  world,  and  its  soldiers  wear  on  thier 
breast  the  Military  Cross  of  Service  bearing  these 
words : “The  brave  give  birth  to  the  brave.” 


RETURN  OF  THE  FLAGS. 

The  flags  are  home  again. 

We  smile  to  ward  off  tears — 

How  glad  they  waved,  and  gallantly. 

In  the  vanished  yester  years. 

They  lift  the  curtain  of  the  past. 

They  tell  again  to-day 
Of  cheering  columns  led  by  them 
To  immortality. 

They  fill  the  air  with  music 
Of  hoof  beats,  heard  no  more. 

Of  deathless  valor  matched  with  strength 
In  the  fateful  days  of  yore. 

They  rippled  high  in  menace 
O’er  the  braves  whom  Forrest  led. 

They  flew  o’er  heroes  quick  with  life. 

And  drooped  o’er  heroes  dead. 

They’re  aged,  yes,  and  shell  torn. 

There  are  blood  stains  on  the  fold. 

But  they  bring  back  marching  armies 
And  the  stirring  days  of  old. 

0 Meteor  Flags!  0 Stars  and  Bars! 

Full  sixty  years  away — 

What  paean  can  ring  high  enough 
In  love  and  praise  this  day. 

The  old  flag!  The  loved  flag! 

The  flag  our  fathers  bore ! 

The  faded  flag!  The  sad  flag! 

But  our  own  forever  more! 

— Louisa  Preston  Looney. 


(This  poem  was  written  to  commemorate  the 
dedication  of  returned  Confederate  flags  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  on  May  14,  1930.) 
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DESTROYING  YANKEE  GUNBOATS 

BY  CAPT.  JAMES  DINKINS,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

I have  before  me  a clipping  from  a Northern  paper 
under  the  headline: 

“Things  I didn’t  know.  That  the  cavalry 
captured  a fleet  in  the  Netherlands  during  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  a feat  never  accom- 
plished before  nor  since.” 

If  the  writer  of  the  lines  quoted  will  read  the 
history  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  he  will  learn  a lot  of 
of  things  he  didn’t  know. 

While  Sherman  was  pressing  Hood  before  Atlanta 
in  September,  1864,  Forrest  conceived  the  plan  of 
throwing  his  force  across  the  Tennessee  River 
attacking  the  line  of  Sherman’s  communication,  and 
cutting  off  his  base  of  supplies.  He  crossed  the 
river  at  Colbert  Ford  on  September  18,  with  4,500 
men  of  all  arms.  He  destroyed  every  blockhouse  and 
every  trestle  and  bridge  on  a hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road; captured  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  re- 
crossed the  Tennessee  River  at  Cherokee  Station 
with  fifty  wagon  loads  of  flour  and  bacon,  two 
hundred  head  of  beef  cattle,  and  his  prisoners. 
Those  successful  operations  made  it  necessary  for 
the  enemy  to  send  supplies  for  Sherman  over  the 
Tennessee  River  to  Chattanooga.  Every  available 
craft  was  sent  to  Paducah  and  to  Nashville  for  that 
service. 

Reaching  the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  after  his 
matchless  enterprise,  Forrest  "put  his  troops  in  camp 
for  rest.  His  horses,  more  than  the  men,  needed 
attention.  On  October  26,  Buford  was  ordered 
with  his  division  and  two  batteries  to  move  by  way 
of  Paris  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  where 
it  empties  into  the  Tennessee,  with  instructions  to 
blockade  the  river.  Buford  selected  Fort  Heiman 
and  Paris  Landing,  some  five  miles  apart,  as  favorable 
locations  for  his  batteries. 

Bell’s  Brigade  was  established  at  Parish  Landing, 
with  a section  of  Morton’s  Battery  and  Lyon’s 
Brigade  at  Fort  Heiman,  with  two  twenty-pounder 
Parrott  guns,  and  the  other  section  of  Morton’s 
Battery  about  four  hundred  yards  below  the  Parrott 
guns.  Orders  were  given  not  to  disturb  any  trans- 
port or  gunboat  until  the  batteries  were  thoroughly 
prepared  for  action.  In  the  meantime.  Colonel 
Wilson,  of  the  16th  Tennessee,  and  Colonel  Wisdom, 
of  the  14th  Tennessee,  were  actively  watching  the 
movement  of  the  enemy  at  various  points  on  the 
river  south  of  Clinton. 

Chalmers,  with  his  division,  a day  later,  was 
directed  to  take  position  at  Paris  in  supporting 
distance  of  Buford,  in  the  event  that  officer  should 
require  aid.  General  Forrest,  with  his  staff  and 


escort,  reached  Paris  on  the  evening  of  October  2ff. 
By  daylight  of  October  29,  Buford’s  batteries,  well 
masked,  were  judiciously  disposed,  and  at  nine 
o’clock  the  transport  “Mazeppa”  heavily  laden,  and 
having  a loaded  barge  in  tow,  unknown  of  danger, 
passed  the  lower  battery  at  Fort  Heiman.  A section 
of  Morton’s  guns,  about  five  hundred  yards  north 
of  the  old  Fort,  immediately  opened  upon  her, 
followed  promptly  by  the  heavy  Parrotts,  and  her 
machinery  was  speedily  disabled.  She  became  un- 
manageable and,  drifting  to  the  opposite  shore,  was 
deserted  by  her  crew. 

Captain  Gracy,  of  the  3rd  Kentucky  Regiment, 
threw  off  his  coat  and  boots  and  plunged  into  the 
river  and  brought  back  a yawl,  in  which  General 
Buford  and  a party  of  men  crossed  to  the  Mazeppa 
and  quickly  warped  her  to  the  west  bank.  She 
proved  to  be  heavily  loaded  with  provisions,  blankets, 
shoes,  clothes,  axes,  and  other  military  stores.  By 
4:00  P.M.,  the  goods  were  safely  discharged  upon  the 
shore.  At  this  juncture,  three  gunboats  came  upon 
the  scene  and,  taking  position  out  of  range  of  the 
Confederate  guns,  shelled  the  landing  with  such 
vigor  that  Buford  set  fire  to  the  steamer.  She  was 
soon  consumed,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  gun- 
boats withdrew  down  the  river.  On  the  morning 
of  October  30,  another  steamer,  the  Anna,  from 
above  stream,  passed  Colonel  Bell,  unaware  of  the 
snare  in  her  path.  As  soon  as  she  had  passed,  the 
two  Parrotts  and  a section  of  three-inch  rifles  opened 
on  her.  Buford,  anxious  to  capture  the  boat  un- 
injured, rode  to  the  bank  and  ordered  her  to  come  to. 

Promptly  replying  that  we  would  do  so,  the  pilot 
called  out  that  he  would  round  to  at  the  lower 
landing,  but  be  rounded  the  bend  and  kept  on  his 
course.  The  Confederate  guns  responded,  but  could 
not  reach  the  boat,  and  the  Anna  escaped.  That  act 
of  perfidy  infuriated  our  men,  who  awaited  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  dire  punishment  on  others  that 
might  come.  We  considered  that  it  amounted  to  a 
prisoner  violating  his  pai^ole.  But  now  that  all 
bitterness  has  gone  out  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people,  and  naught  is  left  but  charity  for  past  faults, 
pride  in  the  valor  of  all,  and  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  flag,  I think  the  Yankee  pilot  was  governed  by 
the  highest  principles  of  duty,  regardless  of  his  own 
safety,  and  was  entitled  to  the  applause  of  his 
government.  And  yet,  I would  rather  be  one  Con- 
federate soldier  than  to  be  a dozen  Yankees.  The 
supplies  captured  on  the  Mazeppa  were  sent  South 
in  wagons,  after  distributing  quantitites  among  the 
people  in  the  vicinity. 

Seven  hours  later,  the  gunboat.  Undine,  came  in 
sight  from  above,  convoying  the  transport  Venus, 
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with  two  barges.  They  were  permitted  to  pass  the 
upper  battery  a short  distance  before  firing  on  them. 
The  gunboat  returned  the  fire  and  engaged  our 
battery  with  spirit  for  nearly  an  hour,  but  dropped 
down  the  river  out  of  range  of  our  guns  and  began 
to  repair  damages. 

Meanwhile,  General  Chalmers,  with  his  division 
and  Walton’s  battery,  arrived  at  Paris  Landing, 
and  soon  General  Forrest  arrived  with  his  staff  and 
escort.  Very  soon  we  could  see  smoke  up  the  river 
and  directly  another  transport,  the  J.  W’^.  Chessman, 
came  in  sight. 

Captain  Walton  massed  his  guns  at  a favorable 
point,  and  said  to  General  Chalmers,  “There  will 
not  be  another  boat  escape.”  The  boys  of  General 
Chalmers’  escort,  hidden  in  "bushes  under  the  bluff, 
began  to  sing,  “See  the  Boat  Come  Round  the 
Bend,  Good-bye,  My  Lover,  Good-bye.”  General 
Chalmers,  after  consulting  General  Forrest  and 
Colonel  Bell,  ordered  the  section  of  Morton’s  Battery 
to  move  as  near  as  possible  to  the  gunboats.  Undine 
and  Venus,  and  drive  them  from  their  shelter. 

Colonel  Rucker  made  a personal  reconnaissance 
and,  finding  the  movement  to  be  practicable,  planted 
the  guns  of  Morton’s  Battery,  supported  by  For- 
rest’s old  regiment  and  the  15th  Tennessee  (Colonel 
Logwood)  under  cover  of  the  bushes,  below  the  gun- 
boat, opened  a rapid  fire  both  upon  the  Venus  and 
at  the  portholes  of  the  Undine  with  their  rifles, 
while  the  artillery  was  moved  up  by  hand  into  a 
favorable  position,  from  which  a vigorous  fire  was 
promptly  opened.  The  attack  was  maintained  with 
such  precision  that  the  enemy  was  unable  to  keep  up 
the  fight,  and,  after  a vain  endeavor,  was  driven  to 
the  opposite  shore  One  shot  from  our  battery, 
striking  the  bow,  passed  through  from  stern  to  stern, 
and  she  was  forced  to  close  her  port  holes  from  the 
effect  of  the  sharpshooters.  There  were  five  or  six 
dead  men  around  each  gun  at  the  portholes.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  escaped  ashore. 
Meanwhile,  the  Venus  had  been  surrendered  to 
Colonel  Kelley,  who,  on  going  abroad  with  two 
companies,  took  possession  of  the  Undine,  raised 
steam,  and  carried  both  gunboat  and  transport  to 
Paris  Landing.  In  the  meantime,  Walton’s  guns 
had  shattered  the  cabin  of  the  J.  W.  Chessman  and 
disabled  her  machnery,  and  she  was  brought  ashore. 

Just  then  another  gunboat  upstream,  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  guns,  came  to  anchor  about  a mile 
and  a half  above  Walton’s  Battery,  being  too  far 
for  execution  from  our  guns.  General  Chalmers 
directed  that  the  guns  be  moved  to  a shorter  range, 
and,  supported  by  his  escort  and  a company  of 
Alabama  cadets,  belonging  to  the  Seventh  Alabama 
(which  had  been  detached  as  escort  to  Colonel 


Rucker)  as  sharpshooters,  Walton  opened  on  the 
gunboat  with  so  much  spirit  that  she  weighed  anchor 
and  withdrew  up  the  river. 

General  Forrest  decided  to  organize  a Confederate 
navy.  He  called  for  every  mechanic  in  command 
to  report  for  work  to  repair  the  damages  to  the 
captured  vessels.  He  also  used  the  crews  of  the 
Venus  and  the  Chessman  in  the  work.  About  noon 
of  the  last  day  of  October,  the  vessels  were  ready. 
The  Chessman  was  found  to  be  irreparably  injured. 
She  had  a cargo  of  commissary  stores,  coffee,  candies, 
nuts,  and  sugar,  which  were  appropriated  by  the 
troops  and  greatly  enjoyed,  long  unaccustomed  as 
they  were  to  any  but  the  roughest  army  rations;  and 
the  boat  was  burned.  The  Undine  one  of  the 
largest  of  gunboats,  designated  as  “tin-clods,”  car- 
ried an  armament  of  eight  twenty-fom*  pounder 
brass  howitzers,  which,  with  her  equipment,  was 
made  serviceable. 

Ever3ffhing  ready.  General  Forrest  had  crews  de- 
tached from  the  command  for  the  Undine  and 
Venus,  upon  both  of  which  the  Confederate  flag  was 
floating,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  men,  none  of 
whom  had  seen  that  flag  on  a vessel  since  the  Con- 
federate gunboats  went  down  at  Memphis  in  1862. 
Captain  Gracey,  of  the  3rd  Kentucky,  commanded 
the  Undine,  and  Lieut.  W.  A.  Dawson,  the  Venus  on 
which  the  two  twenty- pounder  Parrotts  were  placed. 

That  afternoon.  General  Forrest  made  a trial 
trip  to  Fort  Heiman  to  see  that  the  boats  were  ready 
for  service.  As  the  fleet  rounded  out  into  the  stream, 
the  troops  made  the  air  ring  with  the  Rebel  Yell. 
After  a short  stay,  the  boats  moved  back  to  Paris 
Landing,  and  the  following  day  orders  were  given 
for  a general  movement  up  the  river.  The  cavalry 
and  artillery  took  up  the  march  along  the  river  bank, 
with  Chalmers’  Division  in  advance  as  escort  to  the 
steamers,  while  Buford  followed  to  cover  them  from 
gunboats  that  might  come  from  the  other  direction. 

The  movement  had  hardly  begun  when  it  began 
to  rain,  and  the  roads  were  rough  and  slippery.  The 
first  night  we  camped  just  below  the  ruins  of  the 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Tennessee.  It  rained  hard 
during  the  night  and  made  the  roads  worse  than 
before.  The  troops  moved  slowly,  and  the  fleet 
steamed  ahead  of  the  land  support.  When,  at  a 
bend  of  the  river  above  Davidson’s  Ferry,  they  were 
met  by  three  Federal  gunboats,  an  immediate  ani- 
mated exchange  ensued. 

The  Venus  soon  received  a shot  that  destroyed  her 
machinery,  drifted  to  shore,  and  the  Undine,  over- 
matched, fell  back.  In  the  meantime,  Chalmers 
reached  the  scene  and  put  his  batteries  in  action. 

The  three  Federal  gunboats  soon  returned  up- 
stream with  the  Venus  in  tow. 
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That  night  the  ‘troops  camped  a mile  below 
Reynoldsville.  General  Mabry  had  been  ordered  to 
establish  himself  at  Johnsonville  with  Thrall’s 
Battery,  as  nearly  opposite  Johnsonville  as  possible, 
keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy.  During  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  forces  were 
concentrated  in  the  same  direction.  Some  skirmish- 
ing occurred  with  several  gunboats.  Thus  stood 
affairs  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  when  five 
heavily  armed  gunboats  appeared  from  below  and 
engaged  the  Confederate  batteries.  For  a time  the 
Undine  took  part  in  the  conflict,  and  also  two  other 
gunboats  from  Johnsonville,  but  the  Undine,  greatly 
over-matched  from  above  and  below,  turned  the 
bow  of  the  vessel  to  the  bank  and  set  her  on  fire. 
And  thus  terminated  the  short-lived  operations  of 
Forrest’s  Cavalry  afloat. 

During  this  time  it  rained  incessantly,  but  General 
Forrest,  never  postponing  anything  for  tomorrow, 
made  a close  reconnaissance  of  the  field.  The  river 
was  about  eight  hundred  yards  broad.  Johnsonville 
was  a small  place  at  the  mouth  of  a creek,  and  was 
built  upon  the  slope  of  the  river  bank.  There  was 
an  eminence  back  of  the  town  about  one  hundred 
feet  high,  on  this  elevation  overlooking  the  western 
bank  of  the  river.  Extensive  redoubts  had  been 
built,  and  a long  line  of  rifle  pits  enveloped  the 
depot  to  the  water’s  edge. 

But  notwithstanding  the  defense  advantage,  For- 
rest was  satisfied  after  he  had  looked  it  over  that  if 
he  could  get  his  guns  in  certain  positions  which  he 
had  selected,  he  might  destroy  not  only  the  depot 
and  vast  accumulation  of  supplies  that  had  been 
collected  there,  but  the  gunboats  and  transports  and 
barges  at  the  landing  also.  He  moved  Thrall’s 
Battery  and  Walton’s  Battery  by  hand  to  within 
easy  range  of  the  steamers  and  gunboats.  The  men 
worked  all  night  with  energy,  and,  by  eight  o’clock 
next  morning,  every  gun  had  been  sunk  in  Chambers 
and  cut  embrasures  in  front  so  that  the  guns  could 
be  operated. 

Meanwhile,  Buford  on  the  left  and  Chalmers  on 
the  right  held  their  men  carefully  concealed  in  the 
timber  or  behind  logs  and  in  ravines.  At  twelve 
o’clock  all  was  ready.  Forrest  had  the  watches  com- 
pared and  set  uniformly,  and,  precisely  at  two 
o’clock,  fire  was  opened  simultaneously. 

The  gunboats  were  moored  at  the  landing,  and 
their  upper  decks  were  covered  with  their  officers 
and  crew.  Straggling  troops  were  sauntering  about 
over  the  hill-side,  laborers  were  loading  stores  from 
transports  and  barges,  passengers  lounged  upon 
the  decks  of  transports,  smoking  or  chatting,  and 
some  ladies  were  seen  coming  down  the  bank  in 
anticipation  of  an  early  departure.  Several  of  the 


steamers  were  getting  up  steam.  It  was  apparent 
there  was  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  impending 
tempest.  The  Federals  imagined  that  the  Con- 
federates had  departed  from  the  neighborhood. 

At  the  appointed  time,  ten  pieces,  carefully  trained 
upon  the  gunboats  at  the  landing,  were  discharged 
with  such  harmony  that  it  sounded  like  one  report. 
Several  gunboats  had  just  begun  to  swing  into  the 
stream.  Immediately  steam  and  smoke  poured 
forth  from  the  boats  at  every  aperture,  while  the 
crews  were  seen  jumping  into  the  river. 

One  gunboat  turned  back  toward  the  landing, 
while  the  ladies  rushed  wildly  up  the  hillside.  In  a 
moment  every  vessel  was  ablaze,  and  you  could 
hear  the  screams  of  the  wounded  and  scalded. 

The  guns  from  the  Federal  redoubt  poured  a storm 
of  shells  at  our  sunken  guns  with  little  effect,  the 
Confederates  plied  their  artillery  with  unabated 
energy,  and  the  sharpshooters  kept  up  a deadly  fire. 
Having  destroyed  five  gunboats,  sixteen  steamers, 
and  numbers  of  barges,  the  Confederate  guns  were 
turned  on  the  redoubt.  The  burning  steamers 
drifting  down  stream  set  fire  to  other  boats. 

Forrest  now  directed  the  guns  to  destroy  the  ware- 
houses and  army  stores  on  the  shore.  Piles  of  bar- 
rels, boxes,  and  bags,  that  were  covered  with  tar- 
paulins, were  set  on  fire,  and  when  a well-aimed  shot, 
thrown  with  the  happiest  effect,  struck  a barrel  of 
whiskey,  an  alcoholic  blaze  rose  over  the  whole 
place.  Soon  barrels  began  to  burst,  and  the  burning 
liquor  ran  in  torrents  of  livid  flame  down  the  hillside, 
spreading  a flame  in  its  course  toward  the  river, 
and  filling  the  air  with  blended  fumes  of  burning 
spirits,  coffee,  meat,  and  sugar.  A hundred  barrels 
of  whiskey  burst  with  livid  explosions,  and  shouts 
burst  from  the  Confederates. 

They  were  very  thirsty,  no  doubt,  for  what  they 
saw  destroyed  by  the  ravening  fire  of  their  guns. 
Every  warehouse  was  destroyed,  every  vestige  of 
supplies,  and  every  river  craft.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  Federal  loss  from  all  causes  was  more  than 
fifteen  million  dollars. 

As  night  came  on,  the  burning  spirits  ran  down  the 
river,  making  a livid  light  that  seemed  most  un- 
canny. It  was  like  a huge  voo-doo  festival.  The 
night  was  made  almost  as  luminous  by  the  con- 
flagration as  the  day.  N othing  was  left  unconsumed ; 
neither  gunboat,  transport  or  barge  escaped. 

The  next  day,  Walton  was  left  with  his  guns  to 
keep  watch  until  the  cavalry  was  well  on  the  way. 
A regiment  of  negroes  who  had  been  hiding  behind 
the  redoubts  emerged  from  their  coverts.  Throw- 
ing off  their  coats  and  shaking  their  fists  in 
the  direction  of  the  Confederates,  they  filled  the 
air  with  their  arsenal  of  explosives  and  offensive 
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epithets.  Walton  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  and 
turned  two  of  his  guns  upon  the  grotesquely  frantic 
negroes,  and  the  howling,  capering  crowd  scampered 
in  the  wildest  confusion,  but  a number  were  left 
dead  or  wounded. 

Captain  Walton  loved  the  sound  of  his  guns;  it 
was  music  to  him. 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  the  Confederates, 
from  General  Forrest  down,  were  highly  elated  and 
gratified  by  the  results,  brilliant  close  of  operation 
in  West  Tennessee. 

General  Forrest  received  orders  from  General 
Beauregard  to  prepare  to  move  into  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, and  as  we  marched  away,  a young  officer  of 
General  Chalmers’  staff,  improvised  a little  song, 
adapted  to  the  air  of  “Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean,” 
that  was  soon  taken  up  by  all  the  command  and 
sung  with  great  zest.  One  stanza  ran  thus: 

“Forrest  Artillery  Battalion, 

Morton,  Rice,  Ed  Walton,  and  Thrall, 

Set  fire  to  their  gunboats  and  their  transports. 
Nor  ceased  ‘till  they  burned  them  all.” 

The  song  was  crude,  but  it  pleased  the  men  who 
participated  in  the  destruction  of  gunboats  and 
stores. 


Ten  minutes  after  the  last  sentence  above  was 
written,  I read  in  a column  by  the  “Frederick  Haskell 
News  Bureau,”  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  following: 
Question:  “Was  a fleet  ever  captured  by  cavalry?” 
Answer:  “A  noted  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  French  armies 
were  sent  to  protect  the  threatened  frontiers  of  the 
country.  General  Pichegru  led  an  army  into  Amster- 
dam in  1794.  The  Dutch  fleet  was  ice-bound  in  the 
Zuider-Zee.  Pichegru  surrounded  the  fleet  with  his 
cavalry,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender.” 

The  Yankee  gunboats  were  not  ice-bound,  and  it 
would  appear  that  Forrest’s  Cavalry  was  the  only 
horsemen  that  captured  a fleet. 

I enjoy  writing  about  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  and  in 
the  sanie  way  I enjoy  telling  a Southern  girl  she  is 
beautiful,  and  watch  the  sparkle  in  her  eye  and  the 
little  blush  on  her  cheek,  for  men  and  events  and 
scenes  come  before  me  like  sweet  dreams  of  happy 
childhood. 

Wherever  a high-bred  Southern  girl  is  seen, 
whether  in  her  own  land  or  other  countries,  she 
creates  for  herself  an  atmosphere  of  admiration 
that  no  other  girl  can  imitate.  She  has  that  inde- 
finable something  that  makes  her  supreme.  Bright 
and  dainty  and  beautiful,  carrying  her  head  as  the 
lily  stem  supports  the  flower,  breathing  the  warmth 
of  a day  in  June.  When  nature  has  fulfilled  her 


highest  promise,  she  is  more  inspiring  than  a thou- 
sand songs,  and  as  bewitching  as  a red  bird  tangled 
in  the  vines  of  a wilderness  of  roses. 

I married  one  of  the  little  charmers  sixty-four 
years  ago,  and  she  still  holds  sway  over  my  home. 
At  no  time  in  the  past  have  we  been  happier  than 
we  are  now  at  the  sun  set  of  our  lives. 

So,  young  man,  if  you  want  to  be  happy  “ jine  the 
cavalry”  and  marry  a Southern  girl. 


That  General  Forrest  stands  forth  as  the  greatest 
military  strategist  is  evidenced  by  the  success  he 
always  achieved,  and  also  by  the  judgment  of  men 
everywhere.  I have  a letter  from  Rev.  Giles  B. 
Cooke,  of  Virginia,  the  only  survivor  of  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee’s  staff,  who  states  that  on  one  occasion,  while 
General  Lee  was  president  of  Washington  College, 
an  English  officer,  visiting  Lexington,  asked  General 
Lee  who  was  the  greatest  Confederate  officer. 
General  Lee  said,  “N.  B.  Forrest.”  He  then  asked 
whom  he  thought  was  the  greatest  Federal  general. 
“George  B.  McClellan,”  General  Lee  said. 

The  writer  was  a member  of  a committee  sent  from 
Mississippi  in  September,  1888,  to  Beauvoir,  to 
persuade  Mr.  Davis  to  attend  the  State  Fair.  Dur- 
ing the  visit,  I asked  Mr.  Davis  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  ablest  general.  He  answered  promptly,  “N.  B. 
Forrest.”  I then  asked  him  how  he  selected  Raphael 
Semmes  to  command  the  Alabama?  “Because,”  he 
said,  “he  was  the  greatest  naval  officer  and  the 
greatest  admiralty  lawyer  in  the  country.”  So  that 
we  can  feel  a pride  in  the  comradeship  of  the  three 
greatest  men  of  the  war:  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  and  Admiral  Raphael 
Semmes. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  mention  individuals  in 
Forrest’s  Cavalry,  for  every  one  of  that  force  were 
men  of  sterling  courage,  strong  force  of  character, 
and  undying  energy,  but  in  the  artillery,  I can  say, 
without  prejudice,  that  Capts.  Edward  S.  Walton 
and  John  W.  Morton  were  remarkable  men.  They 
were  among  the  great  artillerists  in  the  Confederate 
army.  I have  seen  them  in  action  many  times.  It 
was  an  inspiration  to  see  them  handle  their  guns — 
always  with  success. 

There  are  few  survivors  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  only 
seven  of  that  distinguished  band,  so  far  as  I can  learn. 
Judge  J.  P.  Young  and  Dr.  Buffington,  of  Memphis; 
Robert  Wallis,  of  Alcorn  County,  Miss.;  Mr.  White, 
of  West  Point,  Miss.;  Col.  J.  A.  Harral,  Capt.  J.  A. 
Pierce,  and  the  writer,  of  New  Orleans.  There  may 
be  a few  others,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  locate 
them. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 

BY  I.  G.  BRADWELL,  BRANTLEY,  ALA., 

Never  having  seen  any  account  of  the  battle  of 
Middletown,  Va.,  July  1,  1864,  and  feeling  that  the 
history  of  General  Early’s  operations  in  the  Valley 
would  be  incomplete  without  it,  I have  undertaken 
to  write  it  up  for  the  readers  of  the  Veteran  now, 
quite  sixty-six  years  after  it  occurred.  Every  scrap 
of  our  history  ought  to  be  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

I suppose  there  is  no  town,  village,  or  hamlet  in 
the  entire  length  of  that  beautiful  valley  that  did 
not  witness  one  or  more  engagements  during  the 
course  of  the  war  in  the  sixties. 

How  many  fights  were  staged  at  this  place  at 
different  times  during  that  painful  period  of  our 
history  no  one  can  tell,  for  there  was  much  fighting 
there  from  first  to  last.  I witnessed  two  or  more 
myself  as  a participant,  but  this  one  that  I am  trying 
to  write  about  was  rather  unique,  as  it  was  fought 
by  my  regiment  alone,  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
federates, against  a large  force  of  Y ankee  cavalry  as 
our  opponents.  We  deserved  little  credit,  but 
rather  some  censure  for  what  we  did,  though  we 
saved  our  long  trains  from  any  interference  on  the 
retreat — the  very  thing  which  we  were  sent  to  do. 

We  always  looked  on  this  affair  as  rather  a re- 
flection on  our  proud  record  as  fighters.  But  the 
enemy  failed  to  do  what  they  set  out  to  accomplish, 
and  were  defeated  with  loss  by  a comparatively 
small  force.  They  caused  a few  casualties  in  our 
ranks,  it  is  true,  but  failed  to  reach  oim  trains  or 
inflict  any  other  loss  on  Early’s  forces.  What  loss 
they  sustained,  I do  not  know,  but  evidently  it 
must  have  been  considerable,  since  they  charged 
our  boys  time  and  again  across  a wide  and  open 
field  in  an  effort  to  break  through  our  line  concealed 
in  the  woods,  where  every  man  was  hid  behind  a 
tree  or  other  object  to  protect  himself  from  the 
balls  of  the  enemy. 

They  ran  because  they  had  good  reason,  and  we 
ran  when  there  was  no  great  cause  for  us  to  do 
so.  They  accomplished  nothing,  and  retired  evi- 
dently satisfied  that  they  had  enough  for  that  day. 

After  General  Early  had  returned  to  the  Valley 
from  his  raid  on  Washington,  the  authorities  there 
sent  large  forces  to  surround  him  from  several  sides 
and  capture  him  and  his  army,  as  punishment  for 
his  presumptuous  audacity. 

All  these  Early  defeated  and  drove  back  across 
the  Potomac.  His  army  was  scattered  about  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Valley  when  he  found  that 


the  enemy  were  making  other  preparations,  hoping 
to  cut  him  off  from  his  communications  with  his 
base  while  he  was  engaged  with  those  in  front. 

A large  force  of  cavalry  was  sent  to  cross  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  through  the  gap  at  Front  Royal 
and  get  into  his  rear,  while  those  in  front  would  again 
assume  the  offensive.  But  all  this  failed.  As  soon  as 
Early  understood  their  plans,  he  began  a retreat 
which  lasted  until  he  reached  Rude’s  Hill,*  near 
Strasburg.  His  line  of  march  was  along  the  main 
valley  pike.  From  the  gap  in  the  mountains  at 
Front  Royal  there  is  a road  that  intersects  the  pike 
at  Middletown.  On  this  road  the  cavalry  were  ad- 
vancing to  attack  our  long  line  of  trains  and  capture 
our  wagons  and  artillery. 

General  Early  had  our  regiment,  31st  Georgia, 
detached  and  sent  up  this  road  to  hold  the  enemy 
until  his  army  could  pass  this  point  on  his  route. 
This  was  a bold  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  certainly  no  small  force  would  have  under- 
taken it  with  any  hope  of  success.  I suppose  we 
had  gone  a mile  or  more  when  our  Colonel  stopped 
and  deployed  his  men  in  a piece  of  woods  with  a wide- 
open  field  in  front  to  the  east.  We  had  at  that  time 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  our 
ranks,  having  been  decimated  in  all  the  previous 
campaigns,  and  when  deployed  in  skirmish  forma- 
tion, we  extended  perhaps  five  hundred  yards.  The 
right  of  the  regiment  where  I stood  was  in  the  open 
field  in  a depression,  and  took  no  part  in  the  fighting. 
That  was  done  by  the  companies  in  the  center  and 
on  the  left.  When  we  reached  this  place,  we  did 
not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 
They  soon  came  in  sight  across  the  field  about  four 
hundred  yards  away,  and,  immediatey  forming  their 
squadrons,  came  in  a headlong  charge  on  our  boys, 
hoping  to  break  through  this  thin  line  and  dash  on 
and  capture  our  trains.  But  when  they  came  near 


*But  Old  Jube  didn’t  go  much  further  until  he  stopped  to 
give  his  enemies  time  to  come  up  and  fight  if  they  wanted  to 
do  that. 

He  waited  at  Rude’s  Hill  for  them,  but  when  they  came 
in  sight  they  did  not  seem  anxious  for  an  engagement.  Alter 
he  had  failed  to  bring  on  ho.stilities,  he  decided  to  assume 
the  offensive  and,  during  the  next  week.  General  Mulligan, 
their  commander,  was  killed,  and  all  of  the  forces  sent  to 
Captain  Early  and  his  army  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Potomac  except  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  fighting, 
or  were  prisoners. 

It  was  the  hierest  good  luck  for  them  that  any  of  them 
escaped.  A full  account  of  all  this  I wrote  for  the  readers  of 
the  Veteran  several  years  ago.  In  the  subsequent  fighting 
under  Early  in  this  campaign  and  afterwards,  even  to  the 
end,  this  regiment  did  its  full  duty  and  the  little  incident  at 
Middletown  had  no  bad  effect  on  the  minds  of  our  men. 

They  were  ever  ready  to  suffer  and  die,  if  necessary,  for  the 
cause  they  had  defended  so  long. 
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they  were  received  with  such  warm  cordiality  that 
they  deemed  it  best  to  retire  and  let  others  try  their 
hand.  This  they  did  time  and  again,  and  the 
fighting  was  fast  and  furious,  but  always  with  the 
same  result  to  the  enemy. 

After  this  had  gone  on  quite  awhile,  looking  to  the 
left  I saw  to  my  astonishment,  our  old  Colonel  going 
through  that  piece  of  woods  to  the  rear  in  full  flight. 
He  seemed  to  be  utterly  demoralized  and  getting 
away  from  the  fighting  ten  feet  at  every  jump.  He 
was  evidently  panic  stricken  and  was  acting  in  the 
most  undignified  manner  for  a field  officer,  who 
ought  to  be  a brave  man  and  a model  for  all  his 
men. 

Some  of  his  men  in  the  center  must  have  seen  him 
and  decided  it  was  time  for  them  to  do  likewise. 
Then  all  on  the  left,  seeing  their  comrades  leaving, 
broke  for  the  rear  in  great  disorder.  Thinking  from 
their  unusual  conduct  that  some  disaster  must  have 
happened  to  our  fellows,  some  of  us  on  the  right 
started  off  in  a trot  to  overtake  them. 

After  I had  gone  a short  distance,  I heard  Lieu- 

tanant  McN , our  company  commander,  call  to 

me,  and  he  asked  what  I was  running  for.  As  I 
could  see  no  reason  for  it,  only  that  it  was  the 
popular  thing  to  do  just  at  that  time,  I stopped  and 
waited  for  him  to  come  up.  As  he  approached  me 
slowly,  I could  see  that  he  was  mad  as  a wet  hen. 
After  we  had  passed  through  the  woods,  we  saw  a 
number  of  Confederate  officers  sitting  on  their 
horses  behind  a fence  some  distance  ahead  of  us. 
I suppose  when  our  Colonel  saw  them  it  had  a 
quieting  effect  on  his  nerves,  and  he  slowed  up  so 
that  when  we  reached  hini  he  was  cool  enough  to 
form  the  regiment  and  to  march  off  with  it  to  the 
brigade.  The  enemy  made  no  further  demonstra- 
tions from  that  direction  that  day,  and  I heard 
nothing  more  about  our  bad  conduct  until  the 
following  winter. 

Our  regiment  had  at  this  time  only  one  Captain 

left.  Captain  M . All  the  others  were  either 

killed,  disabled,  or  in  prison;  and  he  might  have 
been  in  the  same  fix  also,  but  he  had  not  been  with 
us  much — had  been  at  home  or  sick  a great  part  of 
the  time;  yet  he  was  a gritty  little  fellow  and  felt 
the  disgrace  of  this  affair  very  keenly.  He  at- 
tributed it  all  to  the  bad  conduct  of  our  Colonel. 
He  worried  over  this  incident  very  much,  and  to 
wipe  out  the  disgrace  which  he  considered  resting 
on  the  regiment,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  prefer 
charges  against  the  Colonel — a very  dangerous  thing 
for  a captain  to  do,  for  court-martials  were  not  al- 
ways just  in  their  decisions. 

Now,  in  talking  about  this  fight  with  my  com- 
rades some  time  afterwards,  I remarked  that  our 


Colonel  was  not  the  only  one  who  ran  away  and 
acted  badly  that  day;  that  we  all  had  done  so  and 
were  to  blame.  Some  how  this  went  to  the  Colonel. 
The  following  winter,  we  were  sent  back  to  Lee’s 
army  and  allowed  to  build  huts  for  the  winter  at 
Hatcher’s  Run  below  Petersburg,  though  we  did 
not  enjoy  them  very  long. 

One  evening  I was  surprised  to  receive  a message 
from  the  Colonel  to  come  to  his  headquarters  at 
eight  o’clock,  as  he  wanted  to  see  me  on  business. 
What  business  could  the  Colonel  have  with  me,  only 
a private  soldier  in  the  rank? 

Promptly  at  the  hour  I “reported”  and  was 
ushered  into  his  big  tent,  where  I found  the  Colonel, 

Dr.  B and  Dr.  F , and  perhaps  others, 

seated  before  a warm  fire. 

The  Colonel  politely  requested  all  to  retire,  as 
he  wished  to  talk  with  me  alone.  As  soon  as  they 
had  gone  and  were  out  of  hearing,  he  drew  from  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat  a long  official  envelope,  and 
I could  see  from  his  manner  that  he  was  very  angry. 

Tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  said:  “Charges  have 
been  brought  against  me  for  cowardice,  and  who 

do  you  suppose  brought  them?  Captain  M .” 

He  called  Captain  M ’s  name  with  great  con- 

tempt, as  if  he  were  the  last  man  to  bring  such  a 
charge  against  anybody. 

He  then  told  me  that  perhaps  he  would  want  me 
before  the  court  as  a witness  and  would  let  me 
know. 

I was  very  glad  that  he  did  not  call  for  me  to 
testify,  for  I could  not  say  any  thing  in  his  favor; 
but  as  it  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  acquitted 

and  brave  little  Captain  M had  acquired  the 

Colonel’s  bitter  resentment. 

When  the  findings  of  this  court  came  to  the  Colonel, 
we  had  just  formed  our  ranks  to  march  off  some 

where,  and  Captain  M was  standing  at  the 

head  of  his  Company  ready  to  march  with  it.  The 
Colonel  mounted  his  horse  at  his  tent  and  rode  up  to 

Captain  M , and,  trembling  with  rage,  drew 

from  his  pocket  the  charges,  then,  shaking  his 
sword  in  a very  threatening  manner  over  Captain 

M ’s  head,  said:  “I  will  remember  you.  Sir,  for 

this.” 

Poor,  brave  Captain  M . He  was  always  with 

us  after  this  and  never  lost  a day  until  his  fatal 
wounding  and  death,  which  took  place  not  long 
after. 

Thirty  years  after  this  little  incident,  I met  one  of 
my  old  comrades  in  Alabama  whom  I had  not  seen 
since,  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  had  disappeared 
from  our  ranks. 

He  asked  me  if  I rem.embered  the  fight  our  regi- 
ment had  with  the  Yankees  at  Middletown.  At 
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first  I couldn’t  recall  the  incident.  He  told  me  a 
comrade  was  shot  in  this  engagement  and  he  as- 
sisted him  out  to  an  ambulance  in  the  rear,  and,  while 
helping  the  wounded  man  to  get  in,  he  himself  was 
shot.  He  was  sent  to  the  hosptal,  was  furloughed 
home,  and  when  recovered  enough  to  return  to  the 
army,  found  himself  cut  off  from  his  command  by 
Sherman’s  army.  After  thinking  about  it,  it  all  came 
back  to  my  mind.  I wonder  how  many  of  my 
young  comrades  of  that  glorious  regiment  are  still 
alive— I should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of  them. 


A GEORGIA  SOLDIER,  C.  S.  A. 

FROM  THE  EXPERIETCEY  OF  R.  D.  CHAPMAN,  NOW 
OF  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

(Continued  from  August  Number.) 

From  Louisville  we  were  sent,  with  three  of  Mor- 
gan’s men,  to  Johnson’s  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  near 
Sandusky,  O.  On  our  way,  it  was  necessary  to  stop 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  await  train  connections, 
and  we  were  put  in  purgatory  three  hours  for  safe 
keeping.  Our  officer  of  the  guard  was  a very  good 
man  and  proposed  to  vouch  for  us,  but  the  jailer 
was  an  old  devil,  and  forced  us  into  the  prison  door. 
The  floor  was  slimy,  the  crowd  was  fiendish,  and 
the  stench  was  intolerable.  The  desperadoes  called 
us  fresh  fish;  they  gathered  around  us,  threatening 
to  take  our  clothing  and  divide  among  themselves. 
We  backed  up  in  a corner.  One  bold  fellow  ventured 
up  and  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
Morgan  men,  and  he  gave  him  a kick  and  a lick 
which  sent  him  winding  through  the  crowd,  and  he 
didn’t  come  to  time  any  more.  After  three  hours 
detention  at  Indianapolis,  we  resumed  our  journey. 

We  arrived  at  Johnson’s  Island,  September  30, 
1863,  and  were  located  in  Block  No.  9,  among 
strangers.  Prisoners  were  located  according  to  their 
date  of  arrival,  hence  we  were  separated  from  the 
officers  of  our  regiment  who  had  preceded  us.  Our 
prison  comrades  were  mostly  Missourians  who  were 
captured  at  Island  No.  10.  They  were  very  agreea- 
ble companions,  and  some  were  men  of  distinction  in 
the  persons  of  Breckenridge  and  Wooley,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Choctaw  and  others  from  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. Johnson’s  Island  was  in  the  Southwest  part 
of  Lake  Erie,  between  Ohio  and  Canada,  near 
Sandusky  City.  The  prison  enclosure  contained 
seven  or  eight  acres,  and  2,500  or  2,600  officers  were 
held  as  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  composed  of  the 
best  talent  of  the  South;  the  professions  of  Law, 
Physics,  Theology,  Mechanism,  and  Agriculture  were 
all  represented.  The  prison  walls  were  about  eighteen 
feet  high,  with  an  elevated  parapet  on  the  outside 


for  the  sentinel’s  beat.  The  walls  were  made  of 
plank  of  considerable  thickness  and  strength;  the 
prison  quarters  were  of  rough  plank  on  the  box  house 
style,  about  eighty  by  twenty-five  feet,  with  a 
partition  across  the  center,  a door  on  each  sidb  of 
the  partition,  and  a ten  foot  cookroom  at  each  end 
of  the  building.  These  buildings  were  two  stories; 
the  upper  story  of  the  same  dimensions  and  capacity 
as  the  lower,  and  each  room  accommodated  thirty 
men.  A large  stove  was  used  for  heating  in  each 
room,  and  a large  cook  stove  in  each  cookroom. 
The  allowance  of  wood  in  cold  weather  would  last, 
generally,  until  nine  o’clock  at  night.  The  sleeping 
bunks  were  made  of  rough  plank  three  by  six  feet, 
one  above  the  other  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  a 
sack  of  straw  in  the  bunk  and  two  blankets  were 
furnished  each  man,  and  two  men  slept  in  one 
bunk.  Our  rations  were  reasonably  good  for  prison 
fare,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  except  when  the  lake 
froze  over  and  the  ice  began  to  thaw,  so  that  neither 
wagons  or  boats  could  travel.  At  short  intervals  our 
rations  ran  short,  our  clothing  was  very  insufficient 
for  that  climate,  and  we  suffered  extremely  of  cold, 
some  becoming  frost  bitten  and  many  contracting 
disease,  resulting  in  death.  During  my  stay  on  the 
island,  from  the  30th  of  September  to  the  9th  day 
of  February,  1864,  was  said  to  be  a period  of  the 
coldest  weather  that  had  been  experienced  in  many 
years.  The  dead  house  was  an  awful  sight,  twenty 
or  thirty  men  laid  out  in  a frozen  state  for  a week  or 
ten  days  and  often  buried  in  a watery  grave. 

Diptheria  and  pneumonia  were  the  prevailing 
diseases  on  the  island.  During  the  winter,  several 
of  my  friends,  stricken  with  these  dread  diseases, 
were  taken  out  to  the  hospital,  and  all  died.  I too 
was  taken  sick  with  this  fatal  disease,  and  grew 
worse  daily.  As  all  my  comrades  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  hospital  had  died,  I decided  to  take  my 
chances  in  my  bunk  among  my  friends,  under  the 
kind  treatment  of  Dr.  Scales,  of  the  55th  Georgia 
Regiment.  In  my  greatest  distress,  I received  this 
letter  from  a good  lady  in  Kentucky,  which  will 
explain  itself: 

“Louisville,  Ky.,  October  25,  1863. 

“Captain  Chapman:  My  husband  has  just  re- 
ceived a letter  from  you  stating  that  you  and  two 
or  three  others,  in  being  captured,  lost  your  clothes, 
etc.  If  you  will  send  me  your  size,  I will  send  the 
clothes  to  you  by  express.  Please  write  what  you 
are  in  need  of,  and  I will  send  them  to  you. 

“Yours  respectfully, 

Elizabeth  Owens. 

This  was  the  first  letter  I had  received  in  prison, 
and  it  filled  my  heart  with  gratitude  over  flowing  to 
think  that  this  good  woman  would  remember  me  so 
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kindly  when  sick  and  in  prison.  After  a good  cry, 

I felt  relieved  and  commenced  improving  and  re- 
covered. I answered  this  kind  letter  and  in  a short 
time  I received  another  telling  me  the  things  had 
been  sent,  with  some  money  for  myself  and  com- 
panions, Lieutenants  Lane  and  Sheffield,  “all  sent 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  English.  ...  He  wishes  you  to 
write  to  Mr.  Richard  Simmons,  Charles  Lee,  and 
Ham  Fields,  all  of  Sheppardville,  Bullit  County,  Ky., 
and  they  will  assist  you  when  needed.”  “I  hope 
you  will  bear  your  confinement  with  fortitude” 
she  added  “looking  forward  to  a speedy  exchange, 
and  when  this  cruel  war  is  over,  if  you  should  ever 
visit  our  city,  call  on  us.  Please  write,  for  although 
we  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  each  other, 
it  is  pleasant  to  correspond.” 

I continued  to  improve  and  soon  regained  my 
health.  About  this  time  the  Federals  refused  to 
let  us  write  to  any  one  except  relatives  and  I wrote 
to  “Aunt”  Elizabeth  Owens,  and  soon  received  a re- 
ply from  my  “affectionate  aunt,”  and  another  in  due 
time  from  this  good  woman,  early  in  the  year  1864, 
saying  she  would  send  a box  of  much  needed  clothing. 

“Oh  thou  Angel  of  Mercy!  I was  hungry  and  ye 
gave  me  meat,  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me  drink,  a stran- 
ger and  ye  comforted  me,  naked  and  ye  clothed  me, 
and  when  sick  and  in  prison,  ye  ministered  unto  me.” 

More  than  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  I was 
the  grateful  recipient  of  these  kind  letters  from 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Owens  whom  I have  never  seen  or 
heard  from  since,  yet  through  all  these  years  of 
eventful  travels  and  trials,  I have  preserved  these 
letters,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  this  good  woman. 
If  she  still  lives  and  her  eyes  should  ever  fall  upon 
these  lines,  may  it  please  her  to  know  that  the 
little  ring  sent  her  and  held  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  a Georgia  soldier,  was  given  me  as  a token  of 
love  by  a patriotic  daughter  of  Georgia,  who  died 
while  I was  in  prison.  She  placed  the  ring  upon 
my  finger  and  bade  me  go  and  return  with  honor  or 
never  return.  If  she  is  dead,  her  deeds  still  live  as 
triumphal  arches  of  human  charity. 

During  the  time  I was  in  Johnson  Island 
prison,  there  were  many  conspiracies  and  secret  con- 
claves organized  among  the  prisoners  to  escape  from 
the  island,  but  their  plans  were  generally  detected 
by  secret  spies.  Several  prisoners  escaped  from  the 
prison  walls  by  bribing  the  guards  and  digging 
tunnels,  but  found  themselves  water  bound  on  the 
island.  When  the  Lake  was  frozen  over  they  crossed 
on  the  ice,  hoping  to  reach  Canada,  but  they  were 
recaptured  and  retiirned  to  prison  in  a frozen  con- 
dition, resulting  in  amputation  of  limbs  and  often 
death. 

The  most  amusing  unsuccessful  effort  to  escape 


was  led  by  Captain  Chappell  and  his  Confederates. 
They  dug  a tunnel  under  the  west  end  of  the  south- 
west block,  working  faithfully  a long  time,  using 
case  knives  for  digging  and  tin  cans  for  removing 
earth  and  completed  the  tunnel  in  about  three 
months.  When  the  low  level  of  the  tunnel  was 
passed,  a flood  of  water  collected  it  behind  the 
digger,  and  rendered  it  difficult  of  ingress  and  egress, 
but,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  freedom,  they  pursued 
their  work  with  vigor  until  they  completed  it. 

All  things  being  ready,  a dark  night  favored  their 
escape  from  the  prison  walls,  but  the  water  of  Lake 
Erie  still  held  them  in  prison  bounds.  They  expected 
to  escape  from  the  island  by  a raft  of  logs.  Captain 
Chappell  was  the  first  hero  of  the  hole;  he  bade  his 
friends  farewell,  and  made  a head-on  plunge  into 
the  hole,  struggling  through  mud  and  water,  broke 
through,  crawled  out  and  slipped  away.  The  next 
heroic  adventurer,  ready,  waiting  and  watching  for 
the  result  of  Chappell’s  escape  crawled  down  into 
the  mud  and  water,  and  found  the  way  clear. 

Other  prisoners  followed  until  nine  had  escaped. 
The  tenth  was  a large  man  with  broad  hips  and  a 
considerable  bay  window  with  a resolution  as  big  as 
himself,  he  tackled  the  hold,  but  stuck  fast  in  the 
small  part  of  the  tunnel.  The  more  he  struggled  to 
extricate  himself,  the  closer  he  was  held.  Though 
in  extreme  torture,  he  patiently  held  his  peace  until 
broad  daylight,  in  order  to  give  his  comrades  time 
to  escape.  Then  his  voice  rang  out  as  a swift  mes- 
senger from  the  dark  caverns  of  Hades.  The 
prisoners  and  the  Federal  guard  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  great  excitement  prevailed. 

An  investigation  was  ordered,  the  hole  was  found 
and  cause  of  alarm  was  reported  to  the  authorities; 
the  body  was  located  about  midway  the  tunnel. 
Sympathizing  friends  were  volunteering  their  serv- 
ices and  urging  the  Federals  to  give  relief  to  suffering 
humanity,  but  they  were  strolling  about  in  a dilatory 
manner,  tickled  to  death  at  the  Rebel  yells  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

When  the  excitement  was  highest  and  the  work 
of  relief  had  begun,  the  prison  gate  flew  open  and 
the  nine  who  preceded  the  victim  came  marching 
back  into  prison,  besmirched  with  muddy  slush 
from  head  to  foot. 

The  cries  of  the  unfortunate  comrade  grew  weaker, 
and  as  the  relief  approached  near  the  body,  the  loose 
earth  broke  in  and  rendered  the  effort  almost  hope- 
less. But  he  was  saved,  although  almost  dead. 

This  unsuccessful  effort  to  escape  was  the  source 
of  much  amusement  among  the  prisoners,  of  which 
the  poets  wrote  and  sang  for  the  entertainment  of 
both  Confederates  and  Federals,  to  the  tune  of 
Gideon’s  band. 
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Thinking  I could  improve  upon  the  experience 
of  my  unfortunate  friends,  I decided  to  dig  a tunnel 
as  they  did  and  escape  when  the  lake  was  covered 
with  ice.  Two  of  my  comrades  joined  me  in  the 
enterprise,  and  we  equipped  ourselves  with  knives 
and  tin  cans.  Through  the  cook  we  secured  the  use 
of  the  slop  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  cookroom,  through 
which  we  could  descend  to  the  ground  under  the 
house.  I dropped  down  the  greasy  hole  and  landed 
in  a great  pile  of  garbage.  I crawled  around, 
surveyed  the  situation,  and  began  the  hole  directly 
under  the  large  cook  stove,  for  protection  in  extreme 
cold  weather.  My  confederates  and  I alternately 
divided  the  time  of  labor  equally.  The  hope  of 
success  overcame  the  torture  of  blistered  hands  and 
other  inconveniences,  and  the  work  progressed  very 
well  during  the  first  and  second  days.  The  morning 
of  the  third  day  I was  hard  at  work,  and,  while 
meditating  over  the  prospective  cost  of  liberty,  a 
message  was  handed  down  through  the  slush  hole 
that  we  were  ordered  to  leave  the  island.  I suspended 
business  to  investigate  this  new  order,  and  learned 
that  we  were  to  be  shipped  to  Point  Lookout  in 
alphabetical  order.  A,  B,  C,  and  D in  the  first  ship- 
ment. Turning  over  my  interest  in  the  tunnel  to 
my  partners,  I prepared  for  the  new  route  South. 

The  prison  department  of  Maryland  was  com- 
manded by  General  Butler,  very  unfavorably  known 
throughout  the  South  as  “ Beast  Butler,  the  Tyrant,” 
“Spoon  Thief,”  etc.  The  dark  side  of  General 
Butler’s  character  had  been  presented  to  us  as  being 
void  of  humanity,  and  we  deplored.  I determined 
to  make  my  escape  before  reaching  his  department. 

To  make  my  escape  more  possible,  I had  secured 
two  small  saws  kept  and  used  in  the  curiosity  shop 
by  an  ingenious  workman  among  us.  Soon  the 
Federal  Officer  appeared  on  the  paraphet  over  the 
gate,  and  all  to  whom  the  order  of  exit  applied  had 
assembled  at  the  gate,  ready  to  step  out  when  their 
names  were  called.  As  the  roll  call  progressed,  the 
remaining  prisoners  assembled  to  bid  their  departing 
comrades  an  affectionate  farewell.  With  a saw  in 
each  pant’s  leg,  I bade  my  friends  good-bye,  and 
when  my  name  was  called  I stepped  out  with  a clear 
conscience. 

This  was  the  9th  day  of  February,  1864.  We  were 
marched  to  the  ferry  boat,  crossed  Lake  Erie  and 
landed  at  Sandusky  City,  and  quartered  that  night 
in  the  Armory  under  a strong  guard,  and  I saw  no 
way  of  escape.  On  the  10th  we  were  transported 
down  through  Ohio.  During  the  night,  I used  one  of 
my  little  saws  freely  on  the  floor  of  the  car  in  the 
vain  hope  of  cutting  my  way  out  through  the  bottom, 
but  the  little  saw  became  very  much  dilapidated  and 
I reserved  my  best  saw  for  future  use.  Soon  after 


day  the  guards  found  the  hole,  which  very  much 
resembled  a thunderbolt  tearing  its  way  through  a 
solid  wall.  The  seat  near  the  hole  was  vacated,  but 
my  baggage  was  left  under  the  seat.  A guard  was 
placed  over  the  hole  and  the  baggage,  while  others 
were  searching  for  the  saw  that  did  the  work,  and 
threatening  to  punish  the  workman  if  found. 

To  prevent  further  search,  I slyly  slipped  the 
old  bent  up  saw  out  on  the  car  where  it  could  be 
easily  found.  I still  had  my  best  saw  securely  hid- 
den, but  they  had  my  satchel  under  guard,  which 
was  a source  of  trouble  and  suspense  to  me;  the 
owner  of  the  satchel  was  supposed  to  be  the  guilty 
party  who  sawed  up  the  car. 

The  guard  on  duty  was  a wide-awake,  watchful, 
young  fellow,  and  kept  vigilant  watch  over  my  bag- 
gage, but  the  relief  guard  came  on  duty  in  due  time, 
and  a dull  looking,  thick-headed  fellow  was  placed  on 
guard.  I soon  engaged  him  in  conversation,  and 
took  a seat  by  him  directly  over  my  satchel.  I con- 
tinued talking  to  him  about  natural  scenery  and 
other  things,  to  divert  his  attention,  and  at  an  op- 
portune time  I drew  my  feet  up  quickly  under  my 
seat,  kicking  my  satchel  back  within  easy  reach 
of  my  friends,  sitting  just  behind  me.  The  boys 
were  all  watching  my  movements  and  ready  to 
assist  me  in  regaining  my  baggage.  They  slyly 
slipped  my  satchel  back  from  seat  to  seat  until 
it  was  safely  hidden  away  with  other  baggage.  I 
still  remained  on  the  seat  with  the  guard,  telling 
him  of  the  old  times  in  Georgia.  The  sergeant  with 
his  relief  guard  entered  the  car,  rushing  down  the 
aisle,  and  the  old  guard  proceeded  to  transmit  his 
instructions  to  the  new.  “Here  is  the  hole,  but 
where  is  the  satchel?”  said  the  new  guard.  1 hey 
looked  under  the  seat  and  I looked  under  the  seat, 
but  the  little  satchel  could  not  be  found,  and  the 
poor  guard  was  sent  out  under  condemnation  for 
dereliction  of  duty.  This  was  quite  amusing  to  the 
prisoners  and  a great  relief  to  me.  Thus  ended  the 
11th  day  of  February,  1864. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  stopped  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  drew  one  day’s  rations,  which,  as  usual,  was 
consumed  the  first  meal.  All  plans  and  efforts  to 
escape  had  failed,  and  this  was  the  last  night  before 
reaching  Point  Lookout  prison,  from  which  there 
was  no  chance  of  escape.  My  determination  to 
escape  had  not  abated.  Though  the  night  was  dark 
and  cold,  and  life  itself  poised  upon  the  perilous 
venture,  yet  the  light  in  the  window  of  hope  had 
not  grown  dim,  and  this  night  must  settle  the  issues 
of  liberty  or  death. 

I made  my  intentions  known  to  a few  friends-. 
Capt.  T.  I.  Ball,  of  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  gave  me  five 
dollars  in  gold;  Lieutenant  Bowling  gave  me  valuable 
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information  as  to  the  geography  of  the  country. 
He  had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  while  in  the  hospital,  a party  of  charitable  ladies 
of  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  visited  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  at  Gettysburg.  Miss  Annie  McBride,  one 
of  the  ladies,  and  Lieutenant  Bowling  became  con- 
fidential friends.  He  gave  me  her  name  and  in- 
formed me  that  her  father  was  an  old  Roman 
Catholic  and  a true  Southern  man.  Emmetsburg 
was  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  railroad  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  York,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Central,  was  the  place  where  I expected  to  escape 
from  the  train. 

My  escape  was  to  be  made  through  the  windows 
of  the  car  while  in  motion.  At  every  stop  the 
guards  on  the  platform  would  step  down  and  form 
a line  on  each  side  of  the  train,  and  when  the  train 
started  they  resumed  their  places  on  the  platform. 
This  rendered  my  escape  more  perilous,  as  I could 
have  no  choice  as  to  how  or  where  I would  land. 
It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night;  most  of  the  prisoners 
were  asleep,  but  those  who  were  advised  of  my  in- 
tention, were  wide-awake,  and  it  was  understood 
when  the  train  stopped  at  York,  they  would  have 
their  blankets  unfolded  so  they  might  fix  for  rest 
and  sleep;  so  when  the  whistle  blew  for  York,  every 
fellow  commenced  spreading  down  his  blanket,  and 
if  he  didn’t  have  a blanket  of  his  own,  he  got  some- 
body’s blanket  or  overcoat  and  joined  the  blanket 
brigade.  As  the  train  pulled  out  amid  the  blanket 
confusion,  I slipped  out  my  left  leg  and  body,  hold- 
ing firmly  to  the  window  sill,  and  in  the  struggle  to 
keep  my  head  from  going  first,  my  right  foot  refused 
to  clear  the  window.  Thus,  clinging  to  the  side  of 
the  car,  head  on  one  side  of  the  window  and  one 
foot  in  the  other,  I extended  my  arms,  lowered  my 
body;  my  foot  cleared  the  window  and  I turned 
loose;  and  then — thunder  and  lightning!  earthquake! 
dirt,  dust,  and  blood! — all  were  in  evidence — but 
my  mind  was  clear  and  no  bones  broken.  I re- 
mained as  I had  fallen  until  all  the  train  of  cars  had 
passed;  my  head,  shoulder  and  arms  were  badly 
lacerated. 

(Continued  in  October.) 


THE  CONFEDERATE  NAVY. 

BY  BROOKS  CLIFT,  IN  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER. 

When  the  delegates  to  the  secession  convention  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  March  11,  1861,  “empowered 
the  Confederate  congress  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy”  and  made  the  “President  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,”  in  the  temporary  constitution 
they  then  adopted,  “it  had  not,”  to  quote  Professor 
Soley  in  his  work,  “The  Blockader  and  Cruiser,” 
“a  single  ship  of  war.  It  had  no  abundant  fleet  of 


merchant  vessels  in  its  ports  from  which  to  draw 
reserves.  It  had  no  seamen,  for  its  people  were  not 
given  to  seafaring  pursuits.  Its  only  shipyards  were 
Norfolk  and  Pensacola.  Norfolk,  with  its  immense 
supplies  and  equipment,  was  indeed  valuable,  and 
the  three  hundred  Dahlgren  guns  captured  in  the 
yard  were  a permanent  acquisition,  but  the  yard 
itself  was  lost  when  the  war  was  one-fourth  over. 

“The  South  was  without  any  large  force  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and  such  as  it  had  were  early  summoned 
to  the  army.  There  were  only  three  rolling  mills  in 
the  country,  two  of  which  were  in  Tennessee;  and 
the  third,  in  Alabama,  was  unfitted  for  heavy  work. 
There  were  hardly  any  machine  shops  that  were  able 
to  supply  the  best  kind  of  workmanship;  and  in  the 
beginning  the  only  foundry  capable  of  casting  heavy 
guns  was  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works  of  Richmond, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Commander  Brooks, 
was  employed  in  its  fullest  capacity.  Most  deplor- 
able of  all  deficiencies,  there  were  no  raw  materials 
except  the  timber  that  was  standing  in  the  forest.” 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  so  plainly 
stated  by  Professor  Soley,  the  South  constructed 
during  the  war  a fleet  of  iron-clad  vessels  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Capt.  William  H.  Parker,  stated  in  his 
work  on  “The  Confederate  States  Navy,  “could  they 
have  been  assembled  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  could 
have  defied  the  navy  of  any  nation  in  Europe.”  He 
says  further:  “They  were  not  seagoing  vessels,  but  in 
smooth  water  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time 
could  not  have  successfully  competed  with  them.” 

As  the  different  States  seceded  from  the  Union, 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  navy  be- 
longing to  those  States  resigned  their  commissions 
and  offered  their  services  to  the  Confederacy.  Ac- 
cording to  Col.  J.  Thomas  Scharf,  in  his  “History  of 
the  Confederate  States  Navy,”  by  June  3,  1861,  of 
the  671  officers  from  the  South  in  the  United  States 
navy,  321  had  resigned,  and  many  others  did  so  as 
the  war  progressed. 

At  the  beginning  each  State  had  its  own  navy. 
But  upon  the  secession  of  Virginia,  April  17,  1861, 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Richmond, 
and  the  navy  department  was  organized,  with 
Stephen  R.  Mallory  as  secretary.  He  immediately 
began  to  press  with  great  vigor  the  work  of  con- 
structing a navy,  and  with  such  phenomenal  success 
that  a committee  appointed  by  Congress  was  able  to 
report,  on  August  27,  1862,  “that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  erected  a powder  plant,  which  supplies  all 
the  powder  required  by  our  navy;  two  engines, 
boiler  and  machine  shops,  and  five  ordinance  shops. 
It  has  established  eighteen  yards  for  building  war 
vessels  and  a ropewalk,  making  all  cordage  from  a 
rope  warp  to  a nine-inch  cable.  Of  vessels  not  iron- 
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clad  converted  to  war,  44.  The  department  has  built 
and  completed  as  war  vessels,  12;  partly  constructed 
and  destroyed  to  save  from  the  enemy,  10;  now  under 
construction,  9;  completed  and  destroyed  Or  cap- 
tured, 4;  in  progress  of  construction  and  various 
stages  of  forwardness,  23.”  It  had  also,  according  to 
Captain  Parker,  one  ironclad  floating  battery,  pre- 
sented by  the  ladies  of  Georgia,  and  one  ironclad 
ram  turned  over  by  the  State  of  Alabama. 

According  to  Colonel  Scharf,  by  November,  1861, 
the  Confederate  navy  had  afloat  the  Sumter,  the 
Jamestown,  the  Resolute,  the  Calhoun,  the  Ivy,  the 
Lady  Davis,  the  Jackson,  the  Tuscarora,  the  Vir- 
ginia, the  Merrimac,  the  Manassas,  and  some  twenty 
privateers.  And  Captain  Parker  adds  to  the  list: 
On  the  North  Carolina  Sounds,  the  Seabird,  the 
Curlew,  the  Ellis,  the  Beaufort,  the  Appomattox,  the 
Raleigh,  the' Fanny,  and  the  Forrest;  at  Savannah, 
the  Savannah,  the  Sampson  and  the  Huntress;  at 
New  Orleans,  the  Bienville  and  others. 

In  addition  to  this  ironclad  fleet,  which  operated 
on  the  rivers  and  around  the  harbors,  but  was  not 
seagoing,  the  Confederacy  had  fitted  out  the  follow- 
ing cruisers:  the  Alabama,  the  Florida,  the  Shenan- 
doah, the  Nashville,  the  Georgia,  the  Tallahassee,  the 
Chickamauga,  the  Clarence,  the  Tocony,  the  Stone- 
wall, and  the  Olustee.  These  were  all  seagoing  vessels 
and  regular  men-of-war  owned  and  commissioned  by 
the  Confederate  government  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  privateers,  such  as  the  Petrel  and 
like  craft  which  were  held  by  private  ownership. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  the  steamer  Patrick  Henry, 
at  Richmond,  was  fitted  up  as  a school  ship,  and  a 
naval  academy  was  organized,  with  Capt.  William 
H.  Parker  as  superintendent.  This  school  continued 
until  April  2,  1865,  when  Richmond  was  evacuated; 
the  corps  of  midshipmen  at  that  time  numbering 
sixty.  It  was  this  corps  which  was  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  Confederate  treasure. 

“After  traversing  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  reaching  Augusta,  the  corps  retraced  its  steps 
to  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  and  on  the  second  day  of  May, 
1865,  delivered  the  treasure  to  President  Davis  and 
his  cabinet  at  that  place,”  says  Captain  Parker,  who 
commanded  the  corps.  This  was  the  last  act  of  the 
Confederate  navy. 

“ Here  I must  pay  a tribute  to  the  midshipmen  who 
stood  by  me  for  so  many  anxious  days.  Their 
training  and  discipline  showed  itself  conspicuously 
during  that  time.  The  best  sentinels  in  the  world, 
cool  and  decided  in  their  replies;  prompt  in  action, 
and  brave  in  danger — their  conduct  always  merited 
my  approbation  and  excited  my  admiration.  Dur- 
ing the  march  across  South  Carolina,  footsore  and 
ragged  as  they  had  become  by  that  time,  no  murmur 


escaped  them,  and  they  never  faltered.  On  the 
second  day  of  May  they  were  disbanded  at  Abbeville, 
S.  C.,  far  from  their  homes.  They  were  staunch  to 
the  last  and  verified  the  adage  that  ‘blood  will  tell.'”' 

Captain  Parker  thinks  it  would  have  been  well  for 
the  Confederacy  if  it  had  made  larger  use  of  these 
new-trained  midshipmen  in  officering  its  navy,  with- 
out any  derogation  to  the  officers  of  the  “old  navy.” 
The  professional  education  of  these  men,  trained  in 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  used  to  well  con- 
structed ships  and  a splendid  body  of  seamen  under 
their  command,  made  them  out  of  their  element  com- 
manding river  boats  with  untrained  recruits.  This 
was  not  their  natural  element.  These  young  officers, 
not  knowing  anything  better,  he  thinks  would  not 
have  felt  cramped  in  their  movements  and  would 
have  been  more  ready  to  take  risks. 

“The  personnel  of  the  Confederate  navy,”  says 
Professor  Soley,  “was  distinguished  by  enterprise, 
originality,  and  resource,  and  to  it  were  due  some  of 
the  most  gallant  episodes  of  the  war.” 

“The  wonderful  feats  of  the  Confederate  army  have 
so  overshadowed  the  navy  that  the  present  genera- 
tion may  be  surprised  to  read  this  tribute  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  was  an  enemy.  But  if  a reader  is 
disposed  to  doubt  the  audacity,  the  skill,  the  enter- 
prise, or  the  ingenuity  of  the  Confederate  naval 
officers,  let  him  consider  the  following: 

“1 — Buchanan  in  the  Virginia  (Merrimac)  ram- 
ming the  Cumberland;  and  again  in  the  Tennessee, 
attacking,  single  handed,  three  monitors  and  a fleet 
of  fourteen  heavily  armed  men-of-war;  2 — The  small 
gunboats  at  the  battle  of  Hampton  Roads;  3 — Isaac 
N.  Brown  in  the  ram  Arkansas;  4 — J.  W.  Cooke  in 
the  little  Albemarle;  5 — J.  Taylor  Wood’s  capture  of 
the  Satellite,  the  Reliance,  and  the  Underwriter; 
6 — Pelot’s  capture  of  the  Waterwitch;  7 — Glassell’s 
torpedo  attack  on  the  New  Ironsides;  8 — David- 
son’s torpedo  attack  on  the  Minnesota;  9 — Semmes’s 
admirable  management  of  the  Alabama;  10 — 
Maffitt’s  dash  at  Mobile  and  his  after  exploits;  11 — 
Read  in  the  Tocony  and  his  dash  in  the  Webb; 
12 — Capt.  John  Wilkeson  as  a blockade-runner;  13 — 
Brooke’s  design  for  the  Merrimac  and  his  rifle-gun; 
14 — Davidson’s  torpedo  bureau ; 15 — Catesby  Jones’s 
cannon  foundry;  16 — Jackson’s  powder  mills;  17 — 
Whittel  running  the  Nashville  from  Beaufort  to 
Georgetown,  S.  C. 

“And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  southern  naval 
officers  developed  the  two  great  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons,  the  ram  and  the  torpedo.” 

N.  B. — Prof.  James  Russell  Soley  was  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  navy  during  the  war,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  navy  under  President  Harrison,  and 
a professor  in  the  United  States  naval  academy. 
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THE  VOICELESS  CALL. 

When  I shall  hear  the  Voiceless  call  of  Death : 

“0  Soul,  come  thou  with  me !” 

May  I go  like  a Mariner  that  sails 
A stormy  sea. 

May  I not  in  abysmal  darkness  grope. 

But  guided  by  the  Beacon  light  of  Hope. 

When  I fare  forth  to  that  Mysterious  Place, 

May  those  I leave  bereft 

Be  comforted  because  I planted  fruits  and  flowers 
For  those  I left. 

And  if  some  tears  are  shed,  may  sunshine  fall. 

To  make  a Bow  of  Promise  over  all. 

When  I shall  heed  the  voiceless  call,  I pray. 

My  mortal  part  be  laid  beneath  the  sod 

By  kindly  hands ; and  let  some  good  man  say : 
“God  rest  his  soul,”  and  then:  “We  trust  in 
God.” 

Let  those  who  knew  me  living  for  awhile. 

If  they  should  think  of  me,  think  kindly  with  a 
smile. 

— Horace  M.  Ellington. 


THE  “MISSING”  AT  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

As  eighty-seven  years  and  “the  prison  fare  of 
Camp  Douglas”  are  beginning  to  tell  on  Adj.  E.  B. 
Isbell,  Camp  770,  U.  C.  V.,  he  accepts  a lift  from  a 
^‘Son”  in  reporting  the  veterans  missing  at  last 
Memorial  exercises.  It  was  then  found  that  “the 
drum’s  sad  roll  hath  beat  the  soldier’s  last  tattoo” 
for  these:  Christian  Adams,  courier  under  Forrest; 
Daniel  W.  Blakesley,  with  Quantrell,  and  later 
with  Price  (I  think);  John  M.  Elliott,  Company  F, 
4th  Georgia  Infantry;  Robert  D.  Taylor,  Company 
D,  4th  Tennessee  Infantry;  Prof.  John  W.  Melton, 
5th  Mississippi  Regiment.  Sojourned  at  Lebanon, 
Tenn.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Colorado,  and  here; 
Dr:  Albert  G.  Stalnaker,  18th  or  27th  Virginia 
Regiment,  Stonewall  Brigade.  From  about  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.;  W.  W.  Fulkerson,  25th  Virginia  Cavalry 
and  27th  Virginia  Battalion.  From  Wytheville,  or 
Tazwell,  Va.;  Marion  P.  Richmond,  Company  A, 


1st  Mississippi  Artillery.  From  Natchex,  Miss.; 
Capt.  John  M.  Reeves,  Company  A,  1st  Alabama 
Regiment.  Compelled  to  use  a wheel-chair,  account 
of  wounds  at  Gettysburg;  C.  H.  Landro,  under 
Early  at  Martinsburg  and  other  bloody  battles  in 
the  Valley;  Dr.  James  L.  Lea  veil,  served  under 
Price.  From  Platte  County,  Mo.;  Volney  Metcalf, 
served  in  Jeff  Davis  Legion.  From  Natchez,  Miss. 

In  addition  to  these  honored  dead,  another  whom 
the  veterans  delighted  to  honor,  and  who  conducted 
Memorial  exercises  at  Hollywood  Cemetery  here  a 
year  ago,  was  also  found  to  be  missing,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Jefferson  Douglass,  who  was  Miss  Emma  Brandon, 
form.erly  of  Florence,  Ala.,  past  president  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  California. 

[W.  E.  Clark,  Los  Angeles.] 

Bishop  Beverly  D.  Tucker. 

The  Right  Reverend  Beverly  D.  Tucker,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Southern  Virginia,  one  of  the  best 
known  Episcopal  churchmen  in  the  South,  died  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  on  January  17,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  A fall  last  November  resulted  in  serious  in- 
juries, which  necessitated  several  operations,  from 
the  last  of  which  he  did  not  rally. 

Bishop  Tucker  was  born  in  Richmond,  November 
9,  1846,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Beverly  Tucker  and 
Jane  Shelton  Ellis.  Most  of  his  boyhood  was  spent 
in  Richmond,  but  he  received  his  early  education  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  at  which  lime  his  father  was 
United  States  consul  at  Liverpool.  He  was  fifteen 
years  old  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the 
States.  In  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  and  served  with  distinction  in  engagements 
around  Richmond,  being  with  General  Lee’s  army 
at  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  General  Lee  was 
a close  friend  of  the  family,  and  took  a personal 
interest  in  the  youthful  soldier,  who  was  to  become 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  churchmen  in  the 
State. 

After  the  war  young  Tucker  entered  the  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  near  Alexandria,  was  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution  in  1873,  and  was  ordained 
an  Episcopal  minister.  In  July,  1875,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Anna  Maria  Washington,  the  last  child  to 
be  born  at  Mount  Vernon.  Nine  sons  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living,  were  born  to 
them. 

In  1906  he  was  named  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Southern  Virginia,  and  in  1918,  he  became 
bishop  of  Southern  Virginia,  which  post  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  addition  to  his  service  as  a leader  of  the  Church, 
he  was  gifted  as  a poet,  publishing  several  volumes 
of  poetry,  also  prose  and  essays  on  “Washington  as 
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a Churchman”  and  on  the  “Confederate  Army.” 
For  twelve  years  Bishop  Tucker  made  his  home  in 
Lynchburg.  His  body  was  sent  to  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  and  laid  beside  that  of  his  beloved  wife. 

Capt.  William  H.  Lanier. 

Capt.  William  H.  Lanier,  for  years  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Augusta  Cotton  Exchange,  died  at 
his  home  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  January  19,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks, 
and  was  buried  in  the 
Bonaventura  Ceme- 
tery at  Savannah. 

He  was  born  at 
Oliver,  Ga.,  on  No- 
vember 6,  1847,  the 
son  of  Captain  Noel 
and  Sarah  Lanier,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  a volunteer  in 
Company  B,  22nd 
Battalion  of  Georgia 
Heavy  Artillery,  C.  S. 

A.  In  the  battle  of 
Bentonville,  N.  C.,  he 
refused  to  leave  his 
fallen  comrade,  Thomas  McKinzie,  of  Oglethorpe, 
Ga.,  and  both  were  captured  and  sent  to  Hart’s 
Island,  in  New  York  harbor,  where  McKinzie  died. 
On  June  15,  1865,  young  Lanier  was  released  from 
prison,  and  returned  to  Georgia,  where  he  aided  his 
father  in  building  up  the  plantation  which  had  been 
largely  destroyed  by  Sherman’s  raiders. 

During  the  days  of  reconstruction,  when  the  old 
cavalry  company,  the  “Screven  Troops,”  was  re- 
organized, comrade  Lanier  was  elected  Captain,  and 
he  filled  that  office  most  capably  for  many  years. 

In  January,  1877,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Fannie 
E.  Falligant,  daughter  of  John  G.  Falligant,  of 
Savannah,  and  she  survives  him  with  a son  and 
two  daughters,  also  four  grandchildren,  and  four 
brothers  and  a sister. 

William  H.  Lanier  was  known  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness throughout  a wide  section,  and  was  much  be- 
loved by  all  members  of  the  Augusta  Cotton  Ex- 
change, and  his  death  caused  great  sorrow  among  his 
associates  in  that  business,  many  of  whom  had  been 
cheered  by  his  kindly  words  of  friendship  and  advice. 

Ever  devoted  to  the  Confederacy  and  to  his  com- 
rades of  that  cause,  he  had  been  honored  in  the 
organization  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
having  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Martin,  com- 
manding the  Georgia  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  with  the 
rank  of  major.  His  father  and  two  brothers  were 
Confederate  soldiers. 


Capt.  M.  M.  Buford. 

Capt.  Munson  M.  Buford,  beloved  citizen  of 
Newberry,  S.  C.,  died  at  his  home  there  on  August 
7,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  leaves  behind  him 
a remarkable  record  of  a life  filled  with  service  as 
soldier,  as  civilian,  and  as  official. 

Captain  Buford  was  born  in  Union  County, 
S.  C.,  February  13,  1845,  the  son  of  James  C.  and 
Caroline  Hudgpeth  Buford,  and  for  his  early  edu- 
cation he  had  only  the  advantages  of  a country 
school.  He  married  Sara  A.  Bell,  of  Laurens 
County,  March  15,  1870,  his  wife  preceding  him 
in  death  by  twenty  years. 

In  the  year  1862  he  entered  the  Confederate 
service,  enlisting  in  Company  K,  South  Carolina 
Cavalry,  under  Hampton,  and  fought  onward  and 
upward  under  that  brave  leader.  The  moral  and 
physical  courage  of  young  Buford  gained  him  hon- 
ors at  the  hands  of  superior  officers,  and  at  the 
last  he  helped  in  delivering  the  last  dispatches 
making  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Red  Shirts  in  South 
Carolina  he  commanded  one  of  the  crack  com- 
panies of  the  county  and  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  member  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  who 
was  ever  brought  to  trial  from  Newberry  County 
in  the  United  States  Court.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Newberry  County  and  served  in 
this  capacity  for  sixteen  years. 

He  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  farmers 
and  their  interests  and  engaged  in  farming  him- 
self on  his  return  from  the  war  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  During  his  latter  years  he  labored  cease- 
lessly in  the  interest  of  Confederate  veterans  and 
widows,  his  efforts  being  directed  to  securing  am- 
ple pensions,  and  he  also  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing pensions  for  slaves  who  went  to  war  with 
their  masters.  He  was  an  interested  attendant 
on  Confederate  reunions  until  his  health  failed. 

For  over  sixty  years  Captain  Buford  had  kept 
a diary,  faithfully  recording  the  events  of  his 
own  life  and  those  of  general  interest.  He  was 
known  far  and  wide  for  his  public  spirit  and  pa- 
triotism, always  working  for  the  public  good. 
He  was  a Mason,  a Knight  of  Pythias,  a Red  Man, 
a member  of  various  other  orders,  and  he  had 
capably  served  as  Adjutant  of  the  James  D. 
Nance  Camp,  U.  C.  V. 

Captain  Buford  is  survived  by  five  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Interment  was  in  the  Fairview 
Cemetery. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  H.  LANIER 
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John  Thomas  Emond. 

John  Thomas  Emond,  member  of  Camp  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  No.  267  U.  C.  V.,  of  Campbell,  Tex.,  one 
of  the  leading  Confederate  Veterans  of  the  town, 
died  at  his  home  there  on  July  17,  1930,  aged 
eighty-five  years.  He  was  born  in  old  Elyton, 
Jefferson  County,  Ala.,  December  23,  1844,  son 
of  Robert  T.  Emond  and  Minervah  Camp.  Among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Jefferson  County  Brother 
John  was  proud  to  talk  of  his  ancestry;  his  paternal 
grandfather  was  from  Edinburgh  Scotland.  He 
said  it  was  his  mother’s  and  father’s  enthusiasm  for 
the  Southern  cause  that  influenced  him  to  volunteer 
at  such  an  early  age.  He  joined  the  Confederate 
army  in  February,  1862,  and  was  mustered  into 
service  at  Shelby  Springs,  Ala.,  as  a private  of 
Company  D,  28th  Alabama  Infantry,  volunteers, 
IManigault’s  Brigade,  and  served  until  the  war  closed 
with  honor  and  loyalty. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Reed  December 
26,  1866,  and  moved  to  Texas  in  1876.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  three 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  family.  Brother  John  always 
enjoyed  the  Confederate  Reunions. 

The  Pelham  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Birmingham, 
bestowed  on  him  the  Cross  of  Honor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  lived  a 
devout  Christian. 

[A  tribute  of  love  from  Mrs.  R.  L.  Emond,  Secre- 
tary of  Pelham  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Birmingham,  Ala.] 

John  W.  Blevins. 

John  W.  Blevins,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valued 
citizens  of  Yell  County,  Ark.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Dardanelle,  on  July  10,  aged  eighty-five  years.  Born 
in  Sweetwater,  Meigs  County,  Tenn.,  October  13, 
1845,  he  joined  the  Confederate  forces  in  1861,  and 
served  as  a valiant  soldier  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  served  for  two  years  in  the  secret  service  depart- 
ment of  Company  C,  5th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Ash- 
by’s Brigade,  Hume’s  Division,  Joe  Wheeler’s  Corps. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Blevins  united  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  through  the  long  span  of  intervening 
years  he  had  been  a valued  and  indispensable  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  serving  with  distinction  and  great 
usefulness  on  the  Board  of  Stewards. 

He  moved  to  Arkansas  in  1870,  and  settled  two 
miles  west  of  Dardanelle.  For  years  he  was  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  successful  farmers  and  largest 
landowner  of  that  section. 

Comrade  Blevins  was  made  a Mason  in  Ten- 
nessee in  1869,  a Royal  Arch  IMason  in  Dardanelle 
Chapter  No.  64,  and  was  Knighted  a Knight  Templar 
in  Palestine  Commandery  No.  7,  at  Dardanelle. 


In  1885  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Ella  Sills,  and  to  this  union  were  born  four  children, 
two  sons  and  a daughter  surviving  him  with  the 
devoted  wife  and  mother. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  which  was  filled  with  relatives,  neighbors, 
and  friends  who  appreciated  and  loved  their  friend 
and  comrade  in  the  long  years  he  labored  so  earnestly 
and  so  unselfishly  for  his  people  and  community. 
Burial  was  in  Brearley  Cemetery,  with  the  im- 
pressive burial  rites  of  Masonry. 

John  Tyler  Webster. 

At  his  home  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Capt.  J.  T. 
Webster  passed  into  eternal  sleep  on  the  morning 
of  April  11, 1930.  He  was  a native  of  Dallas  County, 
Ala.,  born  June  14,  1842,  the  third  of  eight  children 
born  to  Thomas  J.  Webster,  of  Edgefield  District, 
S.  C.,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Calloway  Webster. 

John  Tyler  Webster  was  at  school  at  Green 
Springs,  Ala.,  under  the  famous  educator.  Professor 
Tutwiler,  when  the  war  clouds  enveloped  the  South, 
and  he  hastened  home  to  secure  his  father’s  permission 
to  join  the  Confederate  ranks.  Two  elder  brothers, 
Robert  E.  and  T.  Pickens  Webster,  were  then  in  the 
Virginia  army  with  the  8th  Alabama  Regiment,  so 
he  and  a companion,  John  Underwood,  proceeded 
to  Virginia  where  that  Alabama  Regiment  was 
operating  under  Gen.  John  B.  Magrpder.  Al- 
though taking  part  in  some  of  its  movenients,  the 
two  Alabama  boys  soon  returned  home  and  became 
attached  to  the  Jeff  Davis  Artillery,  but  by  his 
father’s  request  John  Webster  joined  the  troop  of 
cavalry  recruited  by  Captain  Holloway  around 
Pleasant  Hill,  and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  had  his 
baptism  of  fire  and  blood;  and  he  followed  that 
command  to  the  surrender  at  Greensboro. 

After  the  war.  Comrade  Webster  entered  the 
mercantile  business  at  Orrville,  Ala.,  but  in  1872,  he 
removed  to  Texas,  locating  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
in  active  business  for  nearly  fifty  years,  when  he 
retired  and  made  his  home  at  Fort  Worth.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  several  times  Commander 
of  the  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  at 
Paris,  and  at  the  last  was  affiliated  with  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Camp  at  Fort  Worth. 

In  1873,  Captain  Webster  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  Bean,  a native  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  she 
survives  him  with  three  sons  and  a daughter.  Though 
reared  as  a Baptist,  Comrade  Webster  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  with  his  wife,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  was  a faithful  communicant  of  that 
church,  in  which  he  also  served  as  steward  and  in 
other  capacities.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Evergreen 
Cemetery  at  Paris. 
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James  Henry  McClister. 

James  Henry  McClister,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  residents  of  this  section,  was  born 
April  22,  1844,  in  Jefferson  (now  Hamblen  Coun- 
ty), Tenn.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of 
Davis  and  Maria 
Helm  McClister.  The 
family  originally 
came  from  Ireland. 

When  seventeen 
years  old  he  began 
for  himself,  his  work 
being  interrupted  by 
the  war.  Following 
that,  he  resumed  his 
business  life  and  was 
engaged  in  merchan- 
dising in  Knoxville 
for  three  years  and 
in  teaching  near  his 
home  for  two  years. 

He  was  principal  of  Madison  Academy,  at  Rut- 
ledge, for  two  years  and  was  then  principal  of  a 
school  at  Rheatown,  Greene  County,  for  six  years. 
On  account  of  ill  health,  he  then  gave  up  teaching 
and  returned  to  his  farm  near  Morristown,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

He  was  married,  in  1874,  to  Miss  Maggie  Ford, 
a daughter  of  P.  W.  Ford,  of  Petersburg,  Va. 
Seven  children  blessed  this  union,  of  whom  three 
daughters  and  three  sons  survive  him. 

Comrade  McClister  was  a life-long  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  many  years  was 
a ruling  elder,  and  had  represented  his  Presbytery 
in  the  General  Assembly  of  his  Church.  He  was 
Democratic  in  his  political  views  and  cast  his  first 
Presidential  ticket  for  Horace  Greeley.  In  1882 
he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  office  he 
held  for  several  years,  and  served  also  as  Chair- 
man of  the  County  Court. 

In  1866  Brother  McClister  joined  the  Masons  at 
Morristown,  where  he  retained  his  membership 
during  life.  He  filled  all  the  places  of  honor  in 
all  the  Masonic  bodies  and  was  probably  the  best- 
known  Mason  in  the  State.  He  first  went  to 
Grand  Lodge  in  1867  and  attended  every  meeting 
of  that  body,  except  one,  until  his  death.  He  was 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Council  in  1893, 
Grand  High  Priest,  Grand  Chapter,  in  1894,  and 
Grand  Master  of  Grand  Lodge  in  1900.  For 
many  years  he  was  State  Lecturer  and  visited 
practically  every  Lodge  and  Chapter  in  the  State. 
He  retained  his  interest  and  proficiency  in  Ma- 


sonic work  until  the  very  end  of  his  life.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  his  home  Church  at 
old  St.  Paul  with  full  Masonic  honors,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  one  of  the  largest  con- 
courses of  Masons  assembled  in  many  years. 

When  a lad  of  eighteen  he  enlisted  in  Company 
I,  2nd  Tennessee  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A.,  under  Capt. 
N.  C.  Langford  and  Col.  Henry  M.  Ashby.  This 
regiment  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  cavalry 
regiments  in  the  army.  Young  McClister  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Murfreesboro, 
Chickamauga,  and  was  with  Wheeler  during  the 
Atlanta  Campaign,  and  surrendered  with  John- 
ston’s army  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  paroled 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  always  kept  his  parole, 
together  with  a Mexican  dollar,  part  of  his  last 
pay  roll. 

After  the  war  he  took  a great  interest  in  Con- 
federate veterans’  organizations  and  for  several 
years  was  Secretary  of  East  Tennessee  Confeder- 
ate Veterans’  Association.  On  organization  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  he  became  a mem- 
ber and  remained  so  during  his  life.  Upon  the 
founding  of  the  Confederate  Veteran,  he  be- 
came a subscriber  and  continued  so  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  were  nine 
surviving  veterans  in  this  county.  Four  have 
since  joined  their  comrades  on  the  other  side. 
The  thin  gray  line  has  become  a mere  shadow. 
“Uncle  Henry,”  as  he  was  called  by  a large  circle 
of  friends,  answered  the  last  call  on  with  the  same 
calm  composure  and  quiet  confidence  he  met  every 
occurrence  during  life.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
best-beloved  residents  of  our  community  has 
passed. 

A.  W.  LaMond. 

A.  W.  LaMond  was  born  December  8,  1844,  near 
Milton,  in  Trimble  County,  Ky.,  and  died  at  his 
home  near  Morganfield,  Ky.,  July  23,  1930.  On 
August  8,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
service  under  Col.  Adam  R.  Johnston,  10th  Ken- 
tucky Regiment  (Company  C),  which  regiment  was 
then  encamped  at  White  Oak  Springs,  Union 
County,  Ky.  He  was  captured  at  Canton,  Ky., 
sent  to  Louisville  to  prison,  and  when  released  was 
banished  across  the  Ohio  River.  While  in  banish- 
ment, he  attended  school  at  Notre  Dame. 

He  was  a member  of  Adam  Johnson  Camp,  1008 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Morganfield,  and  served  as  adjutant 
for  years. 

iMiss  Mollie  Duncan,  Morganfield,  Ky.j 


j.  H.  McClister 
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Commander  George  Phillips. 

George  Phillips,  Commander  of  Camp  Jones, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  died  in  that  city  on 
February  5,  after  several  weeks  illness,  and  was 
buried  in  Live  Oak  Cemetery  there.  His  passing 
left  but  nine  members  of  the  once  large  camp  at 
Selma. 

He  was  born  April  7,  1846,  at  Valegrande, 
which  was  settled  by  his  family  in  1819,  and  thus 
had  nearly  completed  eighty-four  years  of  life. 
On  the  day  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  George 
Phillips  recited  his  last  lesson  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  He  was  sent  from  there  to 
Loachapoka,  Ala.,  to  drill  the  new  recruits  for 
the  army  and  endeared  himself  to  them  by  his 
kindness  and  consideration.  Before  he  \vas  seven- 
teen he  and  two  other  Selma  boys  volunteered  and 
reported  for  duty  with  the  6th  Cavalry,  Company 
G,  Waddy  Armstrong,  Captain,  at  Canoe  Station, 
near  Pollard,  Ala.  C.  H.  Colvin  was  colonel  in 
command.  The  company  was  located  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  guarding  the  coast  from  Perdido 
Bay  to  Mobile.  Finally  they  were  sent  to  join 
Johnston’s  army  around  Atlanta.  As  cavalrymen 
they  were  in  close  quarters  at  times  with  the 
enemy,  especially  around  New  Hope  Church,  and 
at  other  places  saw  something  of  real  fighting  and 
the  horrors  of  war.  Later  he  was  brigade  com- 
missary and  held  that  position  to  the  close  of  war. 
Returning  home,  he  looked  on  four  tall  chimneys 
standing,  like  grim  sentinels,  over  the  ashes  of 
his  dear  old  home,  which  was  burned  by  Wilson’s 
raiders.  This  home  was  built  by  his  grandfather, 
George  Phillips,  who  had  gone  to  Pleasant  Valley, 
six  miles  north  of  what  is  now  Selma,  in  1819. 
At  that  time  it  was  a wilderness. 

George  Phillips  always  said  of  his  war  service : 
“I  did  a great  deal  of  marching,  some  fighting, 
and  some  running,  but  I always  obeyed  orders.” 

In  April,  1867,  Comrade  Phillips  was  married 
to  Miss  Ellen  Mcllwain,  of  a pioneer  family  of 
Dallas  County.  In  his  home  he  was  the  genial 
Southern  host,  his  doors  open  to  all  in  joy  or  sor- 
row. Though  having  no  children  of  their  own, 
adopted  sons  and  daughters  were  reared  in  that 
home,  and  many  family  gatherings  were  held 
around  the  cheery  blaze  of  the  hospitable  hearth. 
And  from  its  portals  have  been  borne  to  rest 
friends  and  loved  ones  too  numerous  to  recall. 
For  almost  sixty-three  years  he  and  his  beloved 
wife  walked  together  down  the  path  of  life — 
sixty-three  happy  years!  “Now  the  sunset  and 
the  shadows — in  the  morning  a glorious  new  day, 
and  then — eternity  together.” 


Marion  Gordon  Willis. 

Marion  Gordon  Willis  died  at  his  home  in 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  February  10,  1930.  His 
funeral  was  conducted  from  the  Baptist  Church, 

of  which  he  was  long 
a member  and  Senior 
Deacon. 

Mr.  Willis  was  a 
loyal  Confederate  sol- 
dier, having  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years  in  Com- 
pany I,  6th  Virginia 
Cavalry,  Fitzhugh 
Lee’s  Division,  Lo- 
max’s Brigade,  and 
served  with  distinc- 
tion for  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war. 
Prior  to  his  enlist- 
ment, he  had  acted  as 
guide  for  the  Confederate  army  in  the  engage- 
ment about  his  home  on  the  Rapidan  River,  near 
Germanna  Ford. 

When  this  youthful  soldier  went  to  war,  he 
wore  on  his  fatigue  shirt  carnelian  buttons  capped 
with  gold,  which  had  been  worn  through  two  wars 
previously  by  his  maternal  grandfathers.  First, 
by  Brig.  Gen.  William  Woodford,  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  later  by  a descendant,  John 
Woodford,  in  the  War  of  1812.  His  courageous 
mother,  in  sending  him  forth,  placed  on  him  these 
cherished  treasures  as  a reminder  of  the  brave, 
soldierly  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  with  the  admoni- 
tion to  “never  show  the  white  feather.”  How  well 
this  admonition  was  carried  out  has  been  attested 

I 

by  the  many  stirring  stories  of  his  daring  risks 
and  brave  deeds  recounted  by  his  comrades. 
While  at  Summit  Point,  August  30,  1864,  six  miles 
north  of  Winchester,  Va.,  he  was  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  and  called  upon  to  surrender,  but,  instead, 
drew  his  pistols  and  emptied  them,  then,  turning, 
he  cut  his  way  with  his  saber  through  the  lines  of 
those  seeking  his  capture. 

In  doing  this  he  stopped  five  balls,  one  in  his 
carbine,  one  in  his  haversack  (striking  a ham- 
bone  the  poor  soldier  was  saving  for  soup),  an- 
other struck  his  horse’s  foot,  another  his  saddle 
pocket,  and  one  struck  his  right  foot,  injuring  it 
badly.  As  he  rode  back  to  the  Confederate  lines 
he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  soldiers  of  both  sides. 

He  loved  to  recount  his  raids  up  and  down  the 
Valley  of  Virginia.  On  one  of  these  raids  into  the 
bleak  mountains  and  through  frozen  streams  into 
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Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,  a small  band  of  Confed- 
erates surprised  and  captured  several  officers  of 
a force  of  Federal  soldiers  stationed  there.  One 
young  officer  of  the  command  happened  to  be 
away  that  night  at  a dance  and  escaped  capture. 
His  name  was  William  McKinley.  When  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  and  Mr.  Willis  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  over  the  episode  of  his  es- 
cape. During  the  raid,  Mr.  Willis  had  his  horse 
shot  under  him  and  was  badly  frost-bitten. 

Marion  G.  Willis  was  born  in  Orange  County, 
Va.,  April  7,  1846,  and  had  he  lived  until  April 
7,  1930,  would  have  been  eighty-four  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  oldest  child  of  Rev.  John  Churchill 
Willis  and  his  wife,  Mary  Catesby  Woodford. 
Following  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  home,  and 
in  1866  married  Miss  Lucy  Taylor  Gordon,  of 
Culpeper  County,  Va. 

In  1873  he  moved  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and, 
during  the  fifty-seven  years  of  his  life  spent 
there,  was  active  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  his  advice  and  counsel  were  sought 
and  valued.  He  was  prominent  as  a business  man 
and  banker,  member  of  the  City  Council  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  twice  mayor.  His  home  was  noted 
for  its  hospitality.  He  is  survived  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  J.  Rufus  Hunter,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and 
the  two  children  of  his  deceased  son. 

Robert  W.  Harvey. 

Robert  W.  Harvey,  Commander  of  Mildred  Lee 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Sherman,  Tex.,  died  at  his  home 
there  on  the  15th  of  June.  He  was  taken  ill  shortly 
after  his  return  from  the  reunion  in  Biloxi,  Miss. 
He  was  buried  in  West  Hill  Cemetery,  at  Sherman, 
beside  his  wife,  who  died  eight  years  ago.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  three  sons  and  two  grandsons. 

“Bob”  Harvey,  as  he  was  best  known,  was  the 
engineer  of  the  first  Texas  and  Pacific  train  into 
Fort  Worth  from  Dallas  in  the  spring  of  1876.  He 
went  to  Texas  in  1873  from  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
where  he  had  gone  from  his  native  State,  Tennessee, 
after  the  war,  and  where  he  perfected  himself  in  rail- 
way mechanics.  He  first  ran  an  engine  for  the  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  Central  and  was  in  Shreveport,  La., 
during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  there,  and  helped  to 
run  the  only  train  that  went  into  Shreveport  from 
Marshall,  hauling  supplies  for  the  fever  sufferers. 

After  retiring  from  the  road,  he  became  Sherman’s 
water  superintendent.  For  ten  years  he  was  an  aider- 
man  in  Sherman,  and  for  more  than  twety-five  years 
operated  several  cotton  gins  in  Grayson  County. 

Comrade  Harvey  was  born  in  1845.  He  entered 
the  Confederate  army  May  20,  1864,  and  served  in 


Company  K,  5th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  being  dis- 
charged May  11,  1865.  He  was  ever  loyal  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  had  fought  and  to  his  Con- 
federate comrades.  He  was  also  prominent  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  South.  Courageous  in  his  con- 
victions, generous  and  kind,  he  was  of  the  best  of  the 
pioneer  citizenship  of  the  great  State  of  Texas,  which 
he  help  to  make  great. 

Maj.  George  S.  Storrs. 

The  Veteran  for  January,  1930,  carried  the 
story  of  three  boys — Samuel  A.  Ashe,  of  North 
Carolina;  George  S.  Storrs,  of  Alabama;  William 
W.  Carnes,  of  Tennessee — who  were  “trained  in 
the  old  Naval  School”  at  Annapolis,  and  there  be- 
gan a friendship  which  had  lasted  through  the 
intervening  years,  widely  separated  though  they 
were,  and  the  time  had  come  when  they  found 
themselves  the  last  survivors  of  their  classes. 
These  boys  served  later  in  the  artillery  of  the 
Confederacy,  all  of  them  winning  commissions 
for  their  exceptional  ability  and  gallantry.  A late 
report  is  that  Major  Storrs  died  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
early  in  July,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

George  S.  Storrs,  born  in  Alabama  in  1840, 
entered  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  the  class  of 
1854  and  graduated  in  the  same  class  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey  in  1858.  He  resigned  from  the  navy 
when  his  native  State  seceded  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  Confederacy.  He  was  first  used  in 
the  training  of  new  volunteers,  and  then  gave 
active  service  in  the  artillery.  At  Chickamauga 
he  won  high  encomium  and  later  was  Chief  of 
Artillery  in  French’s  Division,  serving  in  the  De- 
partment of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  With  his 
light  artillery,  he  had  reached  Augusta,  Ga.,  on 
his  way  to  join  Joe  Johnston  in  North  Carolina, 
when  he  learned  of  Johnston’s  surrender.  Storrs 
did  not  surrender,  but  let  his  men  take  their 
horses  and  go  home. 

After  the  war.  Major  Storrs  found  temporary 
employment  in  his  native  State,  but  soon  was  in- 
duced to  go  to  Brazil,  where  he  remained  a year ; 
then  he  went  to  California,  in  the  street  car  serv- 
ice ; and  on  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  was  in 
railroad  work,  and  he  was  the  assistant  engineer 
in  cutting  the  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  river 
at  Oregon  City.  Eventually  he  returned  to  the  old 
home  in  Alabama,  but  two  years  later,  in  1873, 
he  went  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  there  engaged  in 
teaching.  He  was  married  in  that  city  in  1885, 
his  wife  dying  in  1927.  Sometime  later  he  suf- 
fered a serious  fall,  breaking  his  hip,  and  death 
relieved  him  of  much  suffering. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy : 
We  have,  in  a former  letter  (June),  urged  Divi- 
sions to  complete  their  lists  for  the  publishers, 
Norman  & Remington,  prior  to  July  1.  The  weeks 
have  slipped  away;  July  has  passed  into  history, 
and  Mrs.  Ezell,  Corresponding  Secretary  General, 
reports  only  one  more  Division,  Missouri,  as  hav- 
ing completed  these  lists,  a total  of  twelve  Divi- 
sions. Eleven  Divisions,  representing  the  largest 
in  the  organization,  have  not  yet  sent  their  com- 
plete rosters  to  Mrs.  Ezell.  Failure  to  do  so  is 
delaying  the  publication  of  your  books.  Hence, 
we  again  appeal  to  you  to  respond  to  this  urgent 
request. 

We  would  also  urge  chapters  to  make  greater 
effort  for  increased  membership  during  the  com- 
ing weeks  preceding  our  Convention.  So  many 
Southern  women  are  depriving  themselves  of 
their  birthright  by  their  failure  to  affiliate  with 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  who  find  their 
inspiration  in  the  service  of  their  fathers.  If  an 
appeal  should  be  made,  we  believe  many  who  have 
heretofore  seemed  indifferent  would  unite  with 
Chapters.  The  Robert  Allen  Burford  Memorial 
Prize,  $25,  offered  to  that  Chapter,  organized 
prior  to  1930,  that  shows  greatest  increase  in 
registered  paid-up  members,  we  hope  will  prove 
such  an  incentive  that  there  will  be  many  com- 
petitors and  await  with  interest  the  announce- 
ment of  the  winner  by  the  Registrar  General. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Massey,  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, reports  the  following  chapters  chartered 
since  December  30:  No.  2013,  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  No.  2014,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Mobile,  Ala.;  No.  2015,  Winnie  Davis,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. ; No.  2016,  Mildred  Rutherford,  Chicka- 
sha,  Ala.;  No.  2017,  Hickman  County,  Columbus, 
Ky. ; No.  2018,  Alfred  Holt  Colquitt,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 


No.  2019,  Sabine  Rifles,  Many,  La.;  No.  2020, 
Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; No. 
2021,  Conway,  Conway,  S.  C. ; No.  2022,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  Boston,  Mass.;  No.  2023,  Pocahontas, 
Marlington,  W.  Va. ; No.  2024,  Fort  Hembree, 
Haynesville,  N.  C.;  No.  2025,  Graham  County, 
Robbinsville,  N.  C. ; No.  2026,  Davie  Grays, 
Mocksville,  N.  C. 

We  note  that  Alabama  and  North  Carolina 
Divisions  “lead  all  the  rest”  with  three  new  chap- 
ters each.  Of  the  new  chapters  thus  far  organ- 
ized, Conway  Chapter,  Conway,  S.  C.,  with  forty- 
two  charter  members,  has  the  largest  member- 
ship. 

July  28  and  29,  your  President  General  was  an 
honored  guest  and  speaker  at  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  and  American  Legion  Conventions 
in  Montgomery.  Both  audiences  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  the  activities  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  in  its  relation  to  the 
Soldiers  of  the  World  War,  whom  we  cannot 
praise  too  much  nor  love  too  dearly;  our  Crosses 
of  Military  Service,  contributions  of  $41,600  for 
the  endowment  of  seventy  beds  in  the  American 
Hospital  at  Neuilly,  France,  and  the  installation 
of  an  elevator  therein,  and  our  “Hero  Fund  1917- 
18,”  which  now  amounts  to  approximately  $59,- 
000,  which  splendid  record  was  accomplished 
during  the  administration  of  Miss  Mary  B.  Pop- 
penheim,  as  President  General.  Loud  applause 
greeted  our  announcement  that  a Cross  of  Mili- 
tary Service  would  be  bestowed  upon  their  Na- 
tional Commander,  L.  0.  Bordenhamer,  at  our 
Convention  in  Asheville. 

Our  next  date  for  the  bestowal  of  these  crosses 
will  be  Admiral  Semmes’  Birthday,  September  27, 
when  we  hope  many  bestowals  will  be  made  by 
chapters.  We  find  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  World  War  know  anything  of  this 
decoration  given  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
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federacy.  None  will  ask  for  this  recognition, 
hence,  we  must  seek  those  whom  we  would  thus 
honor.  Every  chapter  should  feel  special  pride  in 
the  bestowal  of  these  crosses,  for  they  are  with- 
out price;  not  to  be  purchased  in  the  marts  of 
trade,  yet  they  were  paid  for,  aye,  twice  paid  for, 
in  courageous  sacrificial  service — first,  under  the 
Stars  and  Bars,  on  the  battle  fields  of  our  South- 
land and  at  Gettysburg,  and  again  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  a service  no  less  sacrificial,  no  less 
courageous,  on  the  battle-rent,  shell-torn  fields  of 
France. 

Because  of  its  historical  significance,  we  espe- 
cially regretted  to  decline  an  invitation  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  attend 
the  unveiling  of  a monument  commemorating  the 
last  Confederate  Camp  Fire  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  invited  this  Chapter  to  participate  in 
the  exercises  and  to  dedicate  the  bronze  tablet. 
While  we  were  denied  the  privilege  of  attending, 
upon  request  of  the  Chapter  President,  we  sent 
a message  which  was  given  as  a part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  Memoriam. 

Among  the  many  friends  whom  we  had  looked 
forward  to  meeting  at  the  Asheville  Convention 
was  Mrs.  Henry  A.  London,  a niece  of  the  late 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  and  mother  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  An- 
derson, of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  it  is  with  a sense  of 
deep  personal  loss  to  know  that  she  will  walk  with 
us  no  more,  except  in  spirit.  She  was  for  many 
years  actively  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
organization,  serving  as  President  of  North  Caro- 
lina Division,  and  in  many  other  patriotic  activi- 
ties, until  only  a few  days  before  her  death,  July  2. 
She  was  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  North  Caro- 
lina Division,  and  urged  a million-dollar  appro- 
priation for  Confederate  pensions.  The  Finance 
Committee  declared  that  $750,000  was  the  maxi- 
mum. Mrs.  London,  as  the  leader,  aided  by  oth- 
ers, kept  up  the  fight  and  won  the  victory.  Every 
Confederate  veteran  held  her  in  gratitude,  and  all 
survivors  mourn  her  passing.  While  she  has 
crossed  over  to  rest  beneath  the  “Tree  of  Life, 
whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  Nations,” 
there  remains  here  for  her  “that  which  should 
accompany  old  age,  as  honor,  love,  obedience,  and 
troops  of  friends.”  All  who  knew  her,  and  many 
who  knew  her  not,  are  better  that  she  has  lived. 
We  extend  sympathy  to  her  loved  ones. 

Faithfully. 

Elizabeth  Burford  Bashinsky. 


WHAT  NORTH  CAROLINA  IS  DOING. 

BY  MRS.  J.  S.  WELBORN,  PUBLICITY  CHAIRMAN. 

As  one  of  the  numerous  objects  of  our  society  is  to 
“fulfill  the  sacred  duty  of  benevolence  towards  the 
survivors  of  the  War  between  the  States,”  North 
Carolina  places  the  care  of  her  Confederate  veterans 
and  widows  at  the  head  of  her  U.  D.  C.  work.  We, 
as  a division,  take  pleasure  in  passing  on  to  other 
divisions  one  method  of  making  money.  At  our  last 
State  Convention  it  was  decided  that  we  would  set 
aside  the  first  Saturday  in  November  to  be  known  as 
“Confederate  Flag  Day.”  And  all  chapters  in  the 
State  were  requested  to  sell  tiny  paper  pin  Con- 
federate Battle  Flags,  proceeds  of  sales  to  be  used 
for  a Christmas  Cheer  Fund  for  our  veterans  and 
widows.  The  suggestion  met  with  a most  hearty 
response,  and  reports  from  all  over  the  State  gave 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  sales.  One  Chapter 
cleared  more  than  three  hundred  dollars.  Speaking 
for  my  own  Chapter,  we  sold  enough  to  give  our 
local  veterans  ten  dollars  each,  and  we  sent  one 
dollar  each  to  every  inmate  of  the  Confederate 
Veterans  Home  and  the  Confederate  Woman’s 
Home — as  well  as  to  send  each  an  individual  Christ- 
mas package.  The  flags  cost  only  $1.20  per  gross, 
and  we  sold  them  for  whatever  the  purchaser  was 
willing  to  pay.  When  we  would  tell  people  why  we 
were  selling  the  flags,  it  was  an  exception  for  them 
not  to  buy  one.  Reports  from  the  Homes  told  us 
that  they  had  “the  happiest  Christmas  ever.” 

Next  to  our  veterans  and  their  widows,  we  are 
working  hard  to  give  aid  to  needy  and  worthy  de- 
scendents  of  veterans.  We  are  to-day  maintaining 
two  beds  at  our  State  Sanatorium  for  tubercular 
patients,  and  twenty-seven  boys  and  girls  are  using 
U.  D.  C.  gift  scholarships  every  year.  And  from 
time  to  time  we  endow  our  scholarships.  To  date 
we  have  four  fully  endowed  scholarships,  and  hope 
to  complete  another  this  year.  Each  scholarship  is 
endowed  for  $J,000. 

North  Carolina  Division  led  again  last  year— with 
$5‘>5.00 — for  the  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief 
Fund.  Therefore,  you  see  we  are  helping  the  needy 
ones  outside  of  our  State  as  well  as  in  the  State. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  entertaining  the  General  Convention  in 
November.  For  several  years  you  have  listened  to 
good  reports  from  North  Carolina  at  our  general 
conventions.  Now,  we  want  you  to  come  to  Ashe- 
ville and  not  only  listen  to  our  reports,  but  see  for 
yourself  what  we  are  doing.  The  Division  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  two  Chapters  (Asheville  and 
Fannie  Patton)  which  will  be  your  local  hostesses, 
but  the  whole  State  will  join  in  to  make  your  stay 
with  us  a pleasant  one. 
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V.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Alabama.  There  has  never  been  a more  suc- 
cessful or  more  colorful  convention  of  the  Ala- 
bama Division  than  the  thirty-fourth,  held  in 
Montgomery,  the  “Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,” 
on  May  6,  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Hotel.  This  convention  was  very  appro- 
priately designated  as  the  Jefferson  Davis  Conven- 
tion. 

The  opening  evening  was  one  of  beauty  and 
splendor  when  the  Capital  City  was  at  her  best. 
Brilliant  words  of  welcome  were  extended  the 
delegation  by  Governor  Bibb  Graves,  Mayor  Gun- 
ter, and  leaders  of  all  patriotic  organizations. 
Mrs.  0.  C.  Carmichael,  of  Montevallo,  voiced  the 
gratitude  of  the  Daughters  in  well  chosen  words. 
Alabama  had  the  distinction  of  having  her  own 
President  General,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  who 
made  a splendid  address  on  Jefferson  Davis. 

Seven  past  Alabama  presidents  attended  this 
meeting  also  Mrs.  J.  H.  Crenshaw,  Honorary 
President,  U.  D.  C. 

The  business  sessions  were  full  of  interest  and 
reports  showed  great  development  in  all  depart- 
ments. Wednesday  evening  was  Chapter  Presi- 
dents evening,  a larger  number  of  chapter  presi- 
dents reported  than  in  many  years. 

Two  actions  of  this  convention  are  outstanding. 
For  thirteen  years  there  has  been  persisted  effort 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  creditably  mark  the 
spot  in  Selma  where  much  of  the  munitions  of  war 
were  made.  The  Convention  took  definite  action 
on  that,  and  raised  by  pledges  almost  enough, 
with  amount  already  in  the  treasury,  to  complete 
the  project.  Plans  for  the  Arsenal  Memorial 
were  submitted,  accepted,  and  the  order  placed, 
and  the  unveiling  of  this  monument  will  be  an  at- 
traction for  the  next  Convention  in  Selma. 

The  other  important  feature  was  the  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  extended  by  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  and  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  place  Confederate  mark- 
ers at  the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  buried 
there,  most  of  whom  were  from  Alabama,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  Memorial  Day  program.  A Com- 
mittee was  appointed  composed  of  Mesdames  Bibb 
Graves,  J.  H.  Crenshaw,  C.  N.  Maxwell,  Hugh 
Merrill,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rountree,  Chairman. 

Although  the  time  was  very  short  in  which  to 
arrange  for  the  occasion,  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  Confederate  markers  had  been  placed 
in  time  for  the  public  exercises  on  May  30,  in 
this  perfectly  kept  plot  known  as  “Confederate 
Rest.”  Mrs.  J.  H.  Crenshaw  and  Mrs.  Burt, 


President  of  the  Division,  attended  the  exercises 
and  Mrs.  Crenshaw  made  an  impressive  formal 
presentation  of  the  Confederate  markers,  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  the  opportunity.  Mrs. 
Burt,  on  behalf  of  the  Alabama  Division  and  the 
other  States  having  soldiers  buried  there,  ex- 
pressed the  pleasures  of  joining  with  the  friends 
of  the  North  in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
their  forefathers. 

This  Memorial  Day  was  marked  by  dignity, 
solemnity,  and  friendliness.  Everything  possible 
was  done  to  express  good  fellowship,  and  seldom 
has  hospitality  been  so  lavsihly  bestowed. 

Enroute,  the  two  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  of  Illinois 
entertained  the  representatives  in  Chicago  at  a 
beautiful  luncheon,  thus  affording  them  the  joy 
of  renewing  former  friendships  as  well  as  know- 
ing other  loyal  splendid  Daughters. 

* 

Illinois. — During  the  past  six  months,  Illinois 
Division  has  been  quite  active.  On  January  18, 
the  birthdays  of  three  distinguished  Confederates, 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  and 
Commander  Matthew  F.  Maury  were  commemo- 
rated by  the  Division  with  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Camp,  S.  C.  V.,  of  Chicago.  A banquet  preceded 
the  evening’s  entertainment,  at  which  Mrs.  John 
C.  Abernathy,  Division  President,  presided  and 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome.  Judge  R.  D. 
Fletcher  delivered  a brilliant  address  on  General 
Lee ; Mrs.  Elijah  Funkhouser  reviewed  the  life  of 
Commander  Maury  and  that  of  General  Jackson; 
and  Maj.  T.  J.  J.  Christian  (grandson  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson)  gave  a profound  discussion  of  the 
military  campaigns  of  the  War  between  the  States. 
A musical  program  added  to  the  entertainment. 

Memorial  Day  in  Illinois  was  observed  on  May 
30,  at  which  time  the  U.  C.  V.,  the  U.  D.  C.,  and 
the  C.  of  C.,  and  friends  of  the  South  gathered  in 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  at  Chicago,  around  the  Con- 
federate monument,  which  marks  the  burial  spot 
of  six  thousand  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  died  in  Camp  Douglas  during  the  war. 
Reveille  called  the  group  to  assembly.  Greetings 
were  given  by  Brig.  Gen.  Dixon  C.  Williams, 
Commander  of  Camp  8,  U.  C.  V.,  and  then  F.  F. 
Fagg,  the  only  surviving  veteran  of  Camp  8,  was 
introduced. 

An  address  giving  “A  Tribute  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Confederate  Soldier  and  Southland,”  made 
by  Mr.  Elijah  Funkhouser,  was  responded  to  by 
Mrs.  Abernathy,  Division  President.  Col.  Manus 
McClosky,  U.  S.  A.,  also  addressed  the  assem- 
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blage,  and  Mr.  Franklin  Kidd  sang  old  war  songs. 
The  Hyde  Park  Post  of  the  American  Legion  fired 
a salute.  Taps  closed  the  services,  which  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  present  as  the  last  exer- 
cises in  which  Brig.  Gen.  Dixon  C.  Williams  will 
ever  participate.  His  devotion  to  the  Confeder- 
acy and  his  service  in  perpetuating  the  afterglow 
of  its  glory  have  been  an  inspiration  to  us.  We 
shall  miss  the  courage  and  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Williams,  who  passed  away  on  June  23. 

Illinois  Division  held  its  annual  commemora- 
tion of  Jefferson  Davis’  birthday  on  June  3,  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Nicholson,  President  of  Stonewall  Chap- 
ter, and  Miss  Mary  Lee  Behan,  President  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  jointly  presided  over  the  cele- 
bration. The  guest  of  honor  was  our  Confederate 
veteran,  Mr.  F.  F.  Fagg;  and  the  speaker  of  the 
afternoon  was  Mr.  Elijah  Funkhouser,  Command- 
er, S.  C.  V.,  who  delivered  a eulogy  on  President 
Davis. 

[Thella  Castleberry  Cook,  Division  Editor.] 

* * * 

Tennessee. — The  marking  of  State  boundaries 
on  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  in  Tennessee  was 
completed  with  the  dedication,  on  June  14,  of  a 
memorial  marker  on  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  line 
at  Fulton,  Ky.,  the  joint  work  of  the  U.  D.  C. 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  This  also  completes 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Homer  F.  Sloan  as  State  Di- 
rector, U.  D.  C.,  of  this  marking  of  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway  in  Tennessee.  The  boundary  line 
of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  had  been  previously 
marked,  and  a regulation  gray  granite  bowlder, 
five  feet  high,  with  bronze  plate  on  both  sides, 
stands  at  Whitehaven,  Tenn.,  to  tell  the  world 
that  the  South  reveres  the  name  of  its  one  and 
only  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  section  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
through  Tennessee  is  about  a thousand  miles  in 
length,  starting  at  Fairview,  Ky.,  the  birthplace 
of  the  chieftain,  ending  at  Beauvoir,  Miss.  This 
memorial  highway  comes  down  through  Paducah 
and  Fulton,  Ky.,  Union  City,  Dyersburg,  Ripley, 
Covington,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  At  Whitehaven, 
eight  miles  from  Memphis,  the  Mississippi  boun- 
dary line  is  reached. 

This  highway  is  officially  designated  by  all 
States,  either  through  action  of  legislatures  or 
State  Highway  Commissions,  as  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  and  it  is  rapidly  being  beauti- 
fied and  memorial  markers  placed  by  all  States 
along  its  stretch  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Dyersburg  Chapter  won  the  State  highway 
beautification  prize,  many  shrubs  and  trees  hav- 


ing been  planted  by  the  Chapter  in  that  section. 
Other  parts  of  this  highway  have  also  been  beau- 
tified. 

A report  from  Mrs.  Birdie  A.  Owen,  of  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  tells  of  a three-day  entertainment  by  the 
Musidora  McCorry  Chapter  there,  of  which  Mrs. 
Owen  has  been  President  for  twenty  years.  Past 
and  present  State  officers  of  the  Tennessee  Divi- 
sion, from  Jackson,  Memphis,  and  Nashville,  and 
others,  were  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  occa- 
sion, with  receptions,  dinners,  and  teas  given  in 
their  honor.  A visit  was  made  to  the  summer 
school  of  Union  University,  at  Jackson,  with  its 
hundreds  of  teachers  gathered  there  as  students. 
The  crowning  event  of  the  entertainment  was 
a motor  trip  to  Shiloh  National  Park,  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  and  Savannah,  Tenn.,  on  the  third 
day,  seven  chapters  being  represented  by  "those 
making  the  trip. 

* * * 

Texas. — On  the  second  of  May  befitting  cere- 
monies marked  the  presentation  of  a three-quarter 
life-size  oil  painting  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  to  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  grade  school  in  Port  Arthur,  Tex., 
by  the  Wharton-Bee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  that 
city. 

The  picture,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  made 
of  the  great  general  of  the  Confederacy,  depicts 
General  Lee  in  his  gray  field  uniform  standing  at 
a table,  on  which  are  his  sword  and  his  hat. 

On  the  frame  of  the  picture  is  a plate  inscribed : 
“Presented  by  Wharton  Bee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.” 

The  ceremony  was  held  on  the  school  campus, 
(Continued  on  page  366) 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword;  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1930. 

Oration  on  “Lee,  the  College  President”  (Edward  S. 
Joynes) . 

Sketch  of  Robert  Tombs,  and  reading  of  his  oration, 
“The  South’s  Demands.” 

Reading:  “Sam  Davis”  (J.  T.  Moore). 

Brief  Sketch  of  Will  T.  Hale,  and  reading  of  poem, 
“An  Autumn  Lane.” 

C.  OF  C.  TOPICS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1930. 

Quiz  on  Topics  16  and  17  of  “Confederate  Catechism.” 
Reading:  “The  Blue  Back  Speller”  (L.  S.  L.,  Vol.  XIV). 
Anecdote  concerning  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  (L.  S.  L.). 
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STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Mrs.  Sara  Wassell 

District  of  Columbia— Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida— Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky^ 

Louisiana— New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi— Biloxi Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs 

Missouri— St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee— Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — 

Virginia— Richmond Mrs.  B.A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road,  Avondale  Estates,  Ga. 


GREETINGS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  The  world  seems  to  be 
passing  through  a crisis,  much  of  which  is  dis- 
couraging and  disheartening,  but  let  us  remember 
the  promise  which  the  Maker  of  the  universe 
gave,  “In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength,”  and  “Though  I walk  through  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow,  I shall  fear  no  evil,  for  thou 
art  with  me.”  Rest  in  the  Lord,  for  he  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart.  The  unemployment  sit- 
uation is  distressing;  the  torrid  wave  has  been 
most  trying.  The  powers  of  the  air  and  convul- 
sions on  the  land  are  grievous  for  a time,  but  let 
us  look  up  and  remember  that  it  is  always  darkest 
before  the  dawn,  and  that  behind  these  clouds  the 
sun  is  still  shining,  and  that  an  era  of  prosperity 
is  just  ahead  when  these  phantoms  that  have 
darkened  the  skies  will  soon  pass  away,  for  God  is 
in  his  heaven  and  all  will  be  well  with  the  world. 

So  let  us  take  up  our  work  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  with  renewed  zeal,  carrying  on  just 
as  our  sainted  mothers,  out  of  the  trial  and  stress 
of  the  great  conflict  which  brought  such  havoc 
and  sorrow  to  the  South,  took  up  their  burdens 
and  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  example  of 
devotion  that  has  been  known  since  the  days  of 
the  Spartan  Mothers.  May  peace  and  success  be 
with  you  in  all  of  your  undertakings. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Lever,  of  Oklahoma  City’  has  been 
appointed  Vice-President  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, by  Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong,  State  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Lever  is  a brilliant  writer,  thorough- 
ly capable  of  leadership,  with  a charm  of  person- 
ality eminently  qualifying  her  for  the  position. 

We  commend  the  appointing  of  State  Vice- 


Presidents  as  being  a forward  step  in  the  work 
where  there  is  no  organization,  as  it  will  lead  to 
deepened  interest  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Committee.  Mrs.  Lever  is  compiling 
the  history  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  our  Associa- 
tion activities  for  a scrap  book  for  her  associa- 
tion. This  idea  is  worthy  of  adoption,  and  a 
few  years  work  along  this  line  will  prove  of  ines- 
timable value  for  future  historians. 


OUR  COMMAND 

A Message  from  the  Historian  General, 
Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier. 

The  historic  letter  of  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Williams, 
of  Columbus,  Ga.,  which,  as  secretary  of  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Association,  she  sent  to  the 
press  and  ladies  of  the  South,  marks  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association. 

This  letter,  suggesting  April  26  as  the  day  for 
memorializing  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy, 
ranks  in  the  hearts  of  the  patriotic  women  of  the 
South  alongside  of  Lee’s  last  message  to  the  men 
whom  he  had  led  through  four  years  of  struggle, 
and  for  sixty-five  years  its  message  has  been 
heeded  and  will  continue  to  be  heeded  through  the 
years  to  come. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  us  as  we  look  back 
through  the  more  than  half  a century  during 
which  this  day  has  been  kept  sacred  and  recall 
how  each  succeeding  year  tributes  have  been  paid 
in  the  unlettered  language  of  flowers,  while  elo- 
quent tongues  have  done  honor  to  their  memory — 
an  inspiration  to  continue  with  ever  increasing 
devotion  this  work  of  Memorial  Day.  There  is 
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nothing  in  all  history  like  our  observance  of  this 
day,  and  the  world  honors  and  admires  the  spec- 
tacle of  a Southland  paying  tribute  to  the  men 
who  wore  the  gray. 

What  a glorious  thing  it  is  for  us  to  teach  our 
children  to  continue  through  another  half  century 
to  discharge  this  holy  task  of  paying  honor  to  the 
noblest  band  of  heroes  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
I wish  to  quote  the  original  letter  of  Mrs.  Wfl- 
liams,  in  order  that  we  shall  renew  our  zeal  for 
the  coming  year : 

“Columbus,  Ga.,  March  12,  1866. 

Messrs.  Editors:  The  ladies  are  now  and  have 
been  for  several  days  engaged  in  the  sad  but  pleas- 
ant duty  of  ornamenting  and  improving  that  por- 
tion of  the  city  cemetery  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
our  gallant  Confederate  dead,  but  we  feel  that  it 
is  an  unfinished  work  unless  a day  be  set  apart 
annually  for  its  especial  attention.  We  cannot 
raise  monumental  shafts  and  inscribe  thereon 
their  many  deeds  of  heroism,  but  we  can  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  the  debt  we  owe  them  by 
dedicating  at  least  one  day  in  each  year  to  em- 
bellishing their  humble  graves  with  flowers. 
Therefore,  we  beg  the  assistance  of  the  press  and 
ladies  throughout  the  South  to  aid  us  in  the  effort 
to  set  apart  a certain  day  to  be  observed  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  be  handed  down 
through  time  as  a religious  custom  of  the  South, 
to  wreathe  the  graves  of  our  martyred  dead  with 
flowers,  and  we  propose  the  26th  of  April  as  the 
day. 

“Let  every  city,  town,  and  village  join  in  the 
pleasant  duty.  Let  all  alike  be  remembered,  from 
the  heroes  of  Manassas  to  those  who  expired  amid 
the  death  throes  of  our  hallowed  cause.  We  crown 
alike  the  honored  resting  places  of  the  immortal 
Jackson  in  Virginia,  Johnston  at  Shiloh,  Cleburne 
in  Tennessee,  and  the  host  of  gallant  privates  who 
adorned  our  ranks.  All  did  their  duty,  and  to  all 
we  owe  our  gratitude.  Let  the  soldiers’  graves 
for  that  day,  at  least,  be  the  Southern  Mecca,  to 
whose  shrine  her  sorrowing  women,  like  pilgrims, 
may  annually  bring  their  grateful  hearts  and 
floral  offerings.  And  when  we  remember  the 
thousands  who  were  buried,  “with  their  martial 
cloaks  around  them,”  without  Christian  ceremony 
of  interment,  we  would  invoke  the  aid  of  the  most 
thrilling  eloquence  throughout  the  land  to  inaugu- 
rate the  custom  of  delivering,  on  the  appointed 
day  this  year,  a eulogy  on  the  unburied  dead  of 
our  great  Southern  army.  They  died  for  their 
country.  Whether  their  country  had  or  had  not 


the  right  to  demand  the  sacrifice  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  discussion.  We  leave  that  for  nations 
to  decide  in  future.  That  it  was  demanded,  that 
they  fought  nobly,  and  fell  holy  sacrifices  upon 
their  country’s  altar,  and  are  entitled  to  their 
country’s  gratitude,  none  will  deny. 

“The  proud  banner  under  which  they  rallied  in 
defense  of  the  holiest  and  noblest  cause  for  which 
heroes  fought  or  trusting  women  prayed  has  been 
furled  forever.  The  country  for  which  they  suf- 
fered and  died  has  now  no  name  or  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Legislative  enactment 
may  not  be  made  to  do  honor  to  their  memories, 
but  the  veriest  radical  who  ever  traced  his  gene- 
alogy back  to  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  could  not 
refuse  us  the  simple  privilege  of  paying  honor  to 
those  who  died  defending  the  life,  honor,  and  hap- 
piness of  Southern  women.” 


A LANCASHIRE  DOXOLOGY. 

Some  cotton  has  lately  been  imported  into  Far- 
rington, where  the  mills  have  been  closed  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  people,  who  previously 
were  in  the  deepest  distress,  went  out  to  meet  the 
cotton ; the  women  wept  over  the  bales  and  kissed 
them,  and  Anally  sang  the  doxology  over  them. — 
London  Spectator,  May  1^,  1863. 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 
Praise  him  who  sendeth  joy  and  woe. 

The  Lord  who  takes — the  Lord  who  gives — 

0,  praise  him,  all  that  dies  and  lives. 

He  opens  and  he  shuts  his  hand. 

And  why,  we  cannot  understand ; 

Pours  and  dries  up  his  mercies’  flood. 

And  yet  is  still  All-perfect  Good. 

We  fathom  not  the  mighty  plan. 

The  mystery  of  God  and  man ; 

We  women,  when  afflictions  come. 

We  only  suffer  and  are  dumb. 

And  when,  the  tempest  passing  by. 

He  gleams  out,  sunlike,  through  our  sky. 

We  look  up,  and,  through  black  clouds  riven. 
We  recognize  the  smile  of  Heaven. 

Ours  is  not  the  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

We  have  not  deep  philosophies; 

Childlike  we  take  both  kiss  and  rod. 

For  he  who  loveth  knoweth  God. 

— Dinah  Maria  Mulock. 
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Sons  of  Confebecate  IDetecans 


Charles  T.  Norman,  Commander  in  Chief,  Richmond,  Va. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjulant  in  Chiej 

Col.  Richard  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Inspector  in  Chief 

Henderson  Hallman,  Atlanta,  Ga Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  A.  J.  Crowell,  Charlotte,  N.  C Surgeon  in  Chief 

Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Judge  Ed  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  Nathan  A.  Seaglb,  New  York  City Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Chairman Richmond,  Va. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  R.  Dancy.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Roberts.  Hudgins Richmond,  Va. 

Edward  S.  McCarver Orange,  T ex. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry i Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  D.  Paul Washington,  N.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  Textbooks Baltimore,  Md. 

Rufus  J.  Pearson,  Manassas  Battle  Field  . . . .Washington,  D.  C. 


VICE  COMMANDERS  IN  CHIEF. 

Dr.  William  R.  Dancy,  Savannah,  Ga. Army  of  Tennessee 

Robert  S.  Hudgins,  Richmond,  Va..  . .Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
Edward  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex. . .Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS, 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Walter  W.  Rainey,  McCrory Arkansas 

David  Junius  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago. . .Illinois 
Arthur  C.  Smith,  1318  U Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320 Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,N.Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

George  A.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville North  Carolina 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego..  .California 

D.  A.  Spivey,  Conway South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls Texas 

David  L.  Pulliam,  Richmond Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


GENERAL  INTERESTS,  S.  C.  V. 
Oklahoma  Division. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Oklahoma 
Division,  S.  C.  V.,  recently  held  at  Duncan,  Okla., 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  W.  S.  Living- 
ston, Division  Commander,  Seminole;  J.  0.  Parr, 
Lieutenant  Commander,  Oklahoma  City;  C.  E. 
Castle,  1st  Brigade  Commander,  Wagoner;  A. 
N.  Leecraft,  2nd  Brigade  Commander,  Durant; 
J.  E.  Taylor,  3rd  Brigade  Commander,  Oklahoma 
City;  F.  E.  Sheram,  4th  Brigade  Commander, 
Clinton. 

Plan  of  Reorganization. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Commander  in  Chief,  an- 
nounces the  plan  of  reorganization,  as  effected  by 
the  change  in  the  Constitution  at  Biloxi  Conven- 
tion, as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice  Commanders  in  Chief  shall  as- 
sist the  Commander  in  Chief  as  Vice  Presidents 
or  Commanders  by  counsel  or  otherwise,  and  su- 
pervise the  work  in  the  Divisions  comprising  their 
respective  Departments.  They  shall  act  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  all  mat- 
ters referred  to  them  by  him,  and  one  of  them 
shall  assume  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  his  absence  or  dis- 
ability, and  shall,  upon  his  request  or  during  his 
absence,  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Conven- 
tion or  General  Executive  Council,  according  to 
their  seniority  in  office,  or  if  all  are  elected  at  the 
same  time,  they  shall  take  seniority  alphabetically 
by  surname.  They  shall  perform  such  other  du- 


ties as  are  usually  incident  to  the  office  of  a vice 
president. 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  amendment  simply 
changes  the  names  of  the  three  Department  Com- 
manders to  Vice  Commanders  in  Chief,  thereby 
making  them  General  or  National  Officers  instead 
of  Department  Officers.  The  names  of  the  three 
Departments  are  continued,  and  a Vice  Command- 
er in  Chief  must  be  elected  from  each  Depart- 
ment. They  are  members  of  the  General  Execu- 
tive Council,  just  as  the  Department  Commanders 
formerly  were. 

On  account  of  each  Department’s  being  com- 
prised of  from  five  to  seven  States,  it  has  been 
impractical  for  the  Department  Commanders  to 
render  any  extraordinary  service.  It  is  believed 
the  Vice  Commanders  in  Chief  will  be  able  to 
render  equal,  if  not  greater,  service  under  their 
new  title,  and,  at  the  same  time,  this  change  mak- 
ing them  General  Officers  will  give  them  more 
dignity.  It  has  been  found  that  the  layman  fails 
to  recognize  the  distinction  between  the  Brigade, 
Division,  and  Department  Commanders,  and  that 
a number  of  people  even  have  the  impression  that 
the  Brigade  and  Division  Commanders  are  higher 
than  the  Department  Commanders.. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
Reunion  city  to  entertain  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  his  six  official  Ladies,  the  three  Department 
Commanders  and  six  Official  Ladies  each,  and  the 
three  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  making 
a total  of  thirty-one  persons.  Since  the.  Vice  Com- 
manders in  Chief  have  the  appointment  of  no 
official  ladies,  this  office  is  going  to  recommend 
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to  the  Reunion  Committee  to  provide  entertain- 
ment ( rooms  and  meals)  for  the  following  only: 
The  Commander  in  Chief,  the  three  members  of 
the  Executive  Council,  the  three  Vice  Command- 
ers in  Chief,  the  six  Official  Ladies  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  the  Division  Commanders, 
provided  the  Divisions  which  they  command  have 
a minimum  paid  membership  of  150,  or  five  regu- 
larly constituted  camps,  or  both,  which  have  paid 
dues  to  the  General  Organization  ten  days  before 
the  date  of  the  Convention. 

The  amendment  changing  the  Department  Com- 
manders to  Vice  Commanders  in  Chief  and  the 
elimination  of  their  appointment  of  Official  Ladies 
not  only,  as  above  stated,  raises  the  dignity  of  the 
Vice  Commanders  in  Chief,  but  greatly  adds  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Division  Commanders  and 
Officers,  as  they  will  rank  next  to  the  General 
Officers.  Also  the  Division  Sponsorial  Staffs  will 
be  ranked  next  to  the  Sponsorial  Staff  of  the 
Commander  in  Cheif,  and  the  Commanders  will 
also  receive  entertainment,  including  meals  and 
rooms,  while  at  the  Convention. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  changes  effected  by  the  amendment  will 
be  an  incentive  to  the  different  Division  Com- 
manders in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  in  their  respective 
Divisions. 


GIFTS  TO  STRATFORD. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lee  Memorial  Foundation 
at  Stratford,  on  July  4,  held  primarily  to  honor 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
their  four  patriot  brothers,  all  having  important 
part  in  winning  America’s  freedom — reports  were 
made  of  progress  in  the  work,  and  of  special  im- 
portance was  the  report  that  One  Hundred  and 
Nine  Thousand  Dollars  had  been  paid  on  the  pur- 
chase price,  this  being  nearly  half  of  it,  and  there  is 
a balance  in  the  treasury.  Of  special  interest  also 
was  the  mention  of  gifts  lately  donated  to  Stratford, 
one  of  these  being  a quilt  of  “Rainbow”  design, 
made  by  Mrs.  Harvey  Mathes,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  room  in  which  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee  and  other  famous  Lees  were  born.  The 
Children  of  the  Confederacy  of  Lithonia,  Ga.,  sent 
the  fencing  foil  of  Lighthorse  Harry  Lee,  which  left 
Stratford  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Com- 
mander George  Witt  Simpson,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  a 
blue  jardiniere  which  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  given 
to  George  Washington.  Mrs.  Thomas  Bruce  Mur- 


phy gave  a wine  decanter  with  “H.  Lee”  printed  in 
the  glass.  There  were  many  other  gifts,  including 
photographs  and  engravings  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee, 
which  will  add  to  the  valuable  collection  being  re- 
ceived for  the  refurnishing  of  the  mansion. 

THE  LAD  FROM  ESCAMBIA. 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  R.  GORMAN,  TULSA,  OKLA. 

What  a young-looking  face  had  that  man  at 
Manassas ! 

In  that  struggle  where  battle  lashed  life  like  a 
flail! 

Sure  ’twas  only  a boy,  but  foremost  where  men 
went, 

Laughing  at  Death  where  grim  veterans  grew 
pale. 

Tasting  the  cold  steel,  but  scorning  its  uttermost. 

With  what  daring  he  dashes  against  mighty 
Mars ! 

Only  a lad,  in  life’s  years  that  are  sweetest. 

Offering  his  all  for  the  Stars  and  the  Bars. 

Distant  the  home  where  Escambia  rolls  seaward. 

Where  a mother  prays  long  for  her  boy  far 
away ; 

He  remembers  the  tear  in  her  eye  at  their  part- 
ing; 

He  sighs,  but  its  echo  is  lost  in  the  fray. 

How  tragic  that  young  hearts  so  pregnant  with 
promise 

Have  to  know  war’s  Inferno,  its  fell  fatal  form ! 
But  a home,  and  a mother,  and  a cause — 0,  so 
sacred : 

The  Stars  and  the  Bars  must  not  furl  in  the 
storm ! 

The  sector  is  won,  but  where  carnage  is  fiercest 

A curl-wreathed  face  is  found,  pallid  with  pain ; 
Comrades’  hands  lift  him  tenderly  out  of  the 
shambles. 

And  lay  him  ’neath  pine  trees  that  drip  tears  of 
rain. 

Bleeding  eyelids  he  opens;  his  gaze  sweeps  the 
heavens 

Till  it  rests  on  the  Stars  and  the  Bars  floating 
high. 

Then,  smiling,  he  whispers:  “Send  word  to  Es- 
cambia, 

Tell  mother  her  son  died  as  she’d  have  him  die.” 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  361.) 

with  a large  crowd  attending,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  G.  M.  Sims,  master  of  ceremonies.  Miss 
Mabel  McDaniel,  President  of  Wharton  Bee 
Chapter,  made  a beautiful  talk  in  presenting  the 
picture  to  the  school. 

An  inspiring  talk  on  General  Lee  was  given  by 
H.  C.  Crawford,  son  of  a Confederate  veteran. 
Musical  numbers  were  given  by  the  school  band, 
followed  by  dances  and  a one-act  play  given  by 
the  pupils  of  the  school. 

[Mrs.  R.  J.  Dormatti,  Historian.] 

* * * 

West  Virginia. — The  William  Stanley  Raymond 
Chapter,  of  Fairmont,  observed  Memorial  Day  by 
holding  a meeting  at  the  home  of  the  President, 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Robinson,  as  a memorial  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Confederate  army,  to  the  veterans 
of  the  community  who  during  their  lifetime  were 
associated  with  the  Chapter,  and  also  to  members 
of  the  Chapter  who  have  died. 

The  program  consisted  of  a tribute  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  an  article  entitled  “The  South’s  Contribu- 
tion to  Great  Men,”  and  an  interesting  story  of 
the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway. 

Miss  Edith  Crist,  a student  of  the  Fairmont 
Senior  High  School,  who  won  the  prize  offered  by 
William  Stanley  Chapter  for  the  best  essay  on 
“Territorial  Expansion  Under  Southern  Leader- 
ship,” was  present  at  the  meeting  and  read  her 
essay. 

The  Convention  call  has  been  issued  for  the  an- 
nual State  Convention  of  the  West  Virginia  Divi- 
sion, which  will  be  held  in  Elkins  on  September 
24  and  25.  The  opening  welcome  exercises  will  be 
on  Tuesday  evening,  September  23. 

[Maria  Vass  Frye,  Publicity  Chairman.] 


SEEKS  WAR  TIME  FRIENDS. 

S.  T.  Powell,  of  Walnut,  Miss.,  Route  2,  sends 
the  following:  “I  belonged  to  Company  A,  4th 
South  Carolina  Regiment,  boy  soldiers.  Seven  of 
us  were  on  our  way  from  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  to  Salis- 
bury, and  when  the  freight  train  on  which  we 
were  being  transported  sidetracked  for  the  night, 
we  camped  under  a shed  with  four  Georgia  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  exchanged,  paroled,  or  re- 
leased from  a Yankee  prison.  The  next  morning 
we  asked  when  the  train  would  start  and  were 

told  it  was  none  of  our  d business,  so  we  held 

an  indignation  meeting  with  the  Georgians.  Two 
of  them  could  run  a train,  and  as  we  assured  them 


that  we  would  stand  by  them  to  the  last  man,  it 
was  decided  that  we  would  start  the  train,  and  if 
the  trainmen  showed  fight,  we  would  shoot  them 
and  go  on.  But  they  preferred  running  the  train 
for  us  rather  than  being  left  on  the  ground  not 
buried,  so  we  all  got  through  safely. 

“At  the  reunion  in  Biloxi  this  year,  which  I at- 
tended with  my  son,  he  overheard  some  men  talk- 
ing of  this  incident,  and  one  man  said  he  lighted 
the  wood  in  the  furnace  of  that  train  with  a 
match.  Now,  I want  to  get  in  touch  with  any  of 
those  men.  Had  my  son  told  me  of  this  while  at 
the  reunion,  I would  have  looked  them  up,  for  it 
would  have  been  a great  pleasure  to  meet  them 
again  and  talk  over  this  incident.  Thinking  per- 
haps that  some  of  those  Georgians  might  be  read- 
ers of  the  Veteran,  I will  appreciate  your  pub- 
lishing this,  and  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  them.” 


‘‘FROM  MISSOURI” 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JAMES  A.  PAYNE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson,  Miss.,  May 
1,  1863.  Enoch  Gill,  of  Company  A,  6th  Missouri 
Independents,  suffered  a broken  leg  while  retreat- 
ing across  a small  creek.  His  company  had  gone, 
the  enemy  in  pursuit.  He  dragged  himself  up 
against  a tree,  and,  while  reclining  there,  saw  a 
man  coming  down  the  creek.  This  man  carried 
a hammer  and  was  picking  the  pockets  of  the 
dead,  or,  if  his  victim  was  only  wounded,  he  would 
knock  him  in  the  head,  then  rob.  As  the  man 
approached.  Gill  seized  his  rifle,  brought  it  to  a 
ready  aim,  and  said:  “Halt  right  there, — Come 
another  step,  and  I’ll  blow  your  brains  out.” 

“As  I live,  that  is  the  voice  of  a Gill,”  exclaimed 
a Federal  captain,  stepping  from  behind  the  tree, 
and  Gill,  looking  up,  recognized  an  old  classmate 
from  Oberlin  (Ohio)  College.  The  captain  had 
the  robber  arrested  by  some  soldiers  who  had 
just  come  up,  then  saw  that  Gill  was  properly 
cared  for.  The  robber  was  court-martialed  and 
shot  the  next  morning.  Gill  lost  his  leg,  and 
afterwards  became  a justice  of  the  peace  at  Au- 
brey, Kans. 

Reunion  Rates. — The  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  Tennessee  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  reports  that 
the  railroads  will  give  special  rates  for  the  re- 
union at  Columbia,  October  1-3,  of  one  fare  for 
veterans  and  their  families,  and  one  and  a half 
fare  for  official  ladies  and  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy. 

[Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  Steele,  Adjutant  General  and 
Chief  of  Staff.] 
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GOOD  TIMES. 

Think  “good  times” — 

It  is  state  of  mind 

That  brings  prosperity 

And  puts  dull  days  behind. 

Talk  “good  times” — 

No  matter  what  they  say; 

Sane,  optimistic  talk 

Will  drive  the  clouds  away. 

Act  “good  times” — 

Be  equal  to  the  test; 

Compel  “good  times”  to  come, 

Resolve  to  do  your  best. 

Spread  “good  times” — 

By  thought  and  word  .and  deed ; 

With  sturdy  faith  and  confidence 
Know  you  will  succeed! 

— Grenville  Kleiser,  in  Canadian 

American. 


Wanted  a Sure  Thing. — The  east- 
erly wind  had  dried  the  land,  and  the 
crops  were  suffering  from  the  drought, 
so  the  agriculturist  of  the  parish 
waited  on  the  minister  with  a request 
to  “pit  up  a word  or  twa  for  rain.” 
The  minister,  who  had  a reputation 
for  the  efficacy  of  his  supplications  on 
previous  occasions,  heard  the  deputa- 
tion gravely  and  after  a silence,  dur- 
ing which  he  carefully  scanned  the 
horizon,  replied:  “A  wull,  but  A’ll 
bide  a wee  till  the  win’s  mair  aff  the 
west!” 


SEVEN  THINGS. 

“Seven  things  God  hates,”  the  prophet 
said: 

“A  lying  tongue,  a haughty  head; 

A heart  that  evil  does  devise; 

A witness  false  who  swears  to  lies; 

A hand  that  innocent  blood  does  shed. 
And  feet  to  mischief  that  are  led ; 

And  they  that  discord  ’round  do  sow 
Among  the  brethren  as  they  go. 

But  he  who  walks  with  head  held  high 
And  gives  the  flatterer  back  his  lie. 
Who  judges  not,  whose  heart  is  pure. 
Whose  faith  in  mankind  does  endure; 
Who  loves  the  man,  but  hates  his 
crimes. 

Who,  struggling  upward,  ever  climbs. 
And  does  the  very  best  he  can. 

Will  have  the  love  of  God  and  man.” 
— Grant  Utley. 


They  were  discussing  the  North 
American  Indian  in  a school  one  day 
when  the  teacher  aske.d  if  anyone 
could  tell  what  the  leaders  of  the 
tribes  were  called. 

“Chiefs,”  answered  one  bright  little 
girl. 

“Correct.  Now  can  any  of  you  tell 
me  what  the  women  were  called?” 

There  was  silence  for  some  time, 
and  then  a small  boy  frantically 
waved  his  hand  for  recognition. 

“Well,  Frankie?”  said  the  teacher. 

“Mis-chiefs,”  he  announced  proudly. 
— Canadian  American. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  1.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

PRICE,  8LOO  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Co. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A DESERTED  GARDEN. 

Some  one  living  here — once  long  ago — 

Loved  flowers  well,  I know! 

Through  the  gray  crevice  of  a wall’s 
decay, 

A red  rose  gleams  to-day. 

The  pink  and  blue  of  larkspur  in  the 
grass 

Lift  lightly  as  I pass. 

And  bravely  bright,  along  the  flow- 
ering walks. 

Still  bloom  the  hollyhocks. 

Some  woman  planted  all  of  these,  I 
know. 

And  knelt  to  watch  them  grow; 

Something  of  her  radiance  and  grace 

Still  clings  above  this  place. 

Surely,  I think,  the  day  she  went 
away, 

She  turned  and  wept  to  stay. 

Knowing  how  tender  all  the  young- 
plants  were. 

And  how  they  needed  her. 

I wonder — is  she  living  still — some- 
where— 

And  longs  to  give  them  care? 

Or  sleepnig  through  the  bright  blue 
summer  hours. 

Has  she  forgotten  flowers? 

— Nancy  Noel  Croivell,  in  Century 

Magazine. 


A uniformed  A.  E.  F.  veteran,  shat- 
tered and  gassed  in  the  Argonne, 
breathed  and  hobbled  painfully 
through  the  parade  in  an  Iowa  town 
last  Memorial  Day. 

“Daddy,”  said  his  nine-year-old  son 
as  he  sat  resting  afterwards,  “will 
you  be  in  the  next  war?” 

“God  knows  I hope  there  will  never 
be  another  war,”  the  veteran  replied, 
“but  I should  never  be  able  to  fight 
in  my  uniform  again;  my  legs  are 
crippled,  and  my  lungs  are  burned.” 
The  lad  put  his  arms  around  his 
father’s  neck.  “I’ll  wear  your  uni- 
form then,”  he  said. — loiva  Legion- 
naire. 
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BOOKS  /or  LIBRARIES 


Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.  By  Jefferson  Davis. 

Two  volumes,  calf $10  00 

Narrative  of  Military  Operations.  By  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  . . 5 00 

Mosby’s  Reminiscences  and  Stuart’s  Cavalry  Campaign 4 00 

Lee’s  Sharpshooters,  or  The  Forefront  of  Battle.  Reminiscences  of 
Maj.  W.  S.  Donlop,  of  the  Battalion  of  Sharpshooters,  McGowan’s 

Brigade  5 00 

Jefferson  Davis,  His  Life  and  Personality.  By  Gen.  Morris  Schaff. 

The  tribute  of  a one-time  enemy 3 00 

Jefferson  Davis.  By  Armistead  Gordon 2 50 

History  of  the  20th  Tennessee  Regiment,  giving  history  of  com- 
panies and  regiment,  also  sketches  of  officers  and  members.  A 

valuable  record.  By  Dr.  W.  J.  McMurry 5 00 

Confederate  War  Papers.  By  Gustavus  W.  Smith 2 50 

Stonewall  Jackson.  By  Markinfield  Adney,  1863 2 50 

Recollections  and  Letters  of  Gen.  R.  E,  Lee.  Compiled  and  edited  by 

Captain  R.  E.  Lee.  Handsome  edition 3 25 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones  4 00 

Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  John  Esten  Cooke 6 00 

Service  Afloat.  By  Admiral  Semmes.  Fine  copy 10  00 

Two  Years  on  the  Alabama.  By  Lieut.  Arthur  Sinclair 5 00 

Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy.  Compiled  by  the  Hon. 

J.  D.  Richardson.  Two  volumes,  cloth 6 50 

The  South  in  American  Life  and  History.  By  Fanny  E.  Selph  3 00 

History  of  Tennessee  and  Tennesseans.  Edited  by  Will  T.  Hale  and 

Dixon  C.  Merritt.  Eight  volumes,  cloth , . L 10  00 

Personal  Memoirs  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  Two  volumes,  good  set . . . . 3 25 

Order  promptly  from  
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THE  CITY  OF  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  western  region  of  North  Carolina  is  the 
queen  city  of  Asheville,  where  the  37th  annual  convention  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  will  be  held  in  November.  This  city  has  an 
elevation  of  2,350  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  encircled  by  the  mountains 
which  make  this  region  so  distinctive.  This  view  is  taken  from  Beaucatcher 
Mountain,  and  shows  most  prominently  the  business  district  of  the  city. 
Some  of  the  attractions  of  the  city  and  vicinity  are  mentioned  in  the  article 
on  page  373. 
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Early  Life  and  Letters  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  T.  J.  Arnold $1.75 

The  South  in  American  Life  and  History.  By  Mrs.  F.  E.  Selph 3.00 

Two  Wars:  An  Autobiography.  By  Gen.  S.  G.  French 2.50 

A Southern  Planter.  By  Susan  Dabmey  Smedes.  A story  of  life  on  a 

Southern  plantation  before  the  war.  Fourth  edition,  1890 2.50 

The  Grandissimes.  A story  of  Creole  life.  By  George  W.  Cable  2.50 

Johnny  Reb.  A story  of  South  Carolina.  By  Marie  Conway  Oemler  2.00 
History  of  Tennessee.  By  G.  R.  McGee  1.50 


FRIENDSHIP 

“What  is  the  best  a friend  can  be 
To  any  soul,  to  you  or  me? 

Not  only  shelter,  comfort,  rest 
Inmost  refreshment  unexpressed. 

Not  only  a beloved  guide 
To  tread  life’s  labyrinth  at  our  side. 
Or  with  loves  touch  lead  on  before — 
Though  these  be  much  there  is  yet 
more. 

The  best  friend  is  an  atmosphere 
Warm  with  all  inspiration  dear. 
Wherein  we  breathe  the  large  free 
breath 

Of  life  that  hath  no  taint  of  death. 
Our  friend  is  an  unconscious  part 
Of  every  true  beat  of  our  heart ; 

A strength,  a growth,  whence  we  de- 
rive 

God’s  health,  that  keeps  the  world 
alive.” 

— Ronald  Blackwood 


John  M.  Tate,  Montpelier,  La., 
wants  the  names  of  the  two  oldest 
Confederate  veterans  who  are  native 
Louisianians,  now  living.  He  was 
ninety-two  years  old  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  1930. 


The  Spencers,  No.  Ill  East  Pater- 
son Avenue,  Columbus,  0.,  will  be 


pleased  to  receive  any  information 
relative  to  Col.  B.  F.  Askew,  what 
regiment  he  commanded,  also  whether 
he  survived  the  war,  etc. 


Mrs.  Jane  Witherspoon,  215  Mag- 
dalen St.,  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  makes 
inquiry  for  any  members  of  “Company 
10,”  commanded  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Mc- 
Anulty,  and  with  which  her  father, 
B.  F.  Whitfield,  served. 


THE  FEW 

The  easy  roads  are  crowded. 

And  the  level  roads  are  jammed; 
The  pleasant  little  rivers 

With  the  drifting  folks  are  cram- 
med. 

But  off  yonder  where  it’s  rocky. 
Where  you  get  a better  view. 

You  will  find  the  ranks  are  thinning 
And  the  travelers  are  few. 

Where  the  going’s  smooth  and  pleas- 
ant 

You  will  always  find  the  throng. 
For  the  many,  more’s  the  pity. 

Seem  to  like  to  dirft  along. 

But  the  steeps  that  call  for  courage. 
And  the  task  that’s  hard  to  do 
In  the  end  result  in  glory 
For  the  never-wavering  few. 

— Selected 


WIDWOS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812 

Though  118  years  have  passed  since 
the  opening  of  the  War  of  1812,  there 
are  still  living  nine  widows  of  soldiers 
who  fought  for  the  United  States  in 
that  brief  struggle  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  there  is  a dependent  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  these  widows,  Esther 
Ann  Hill  Morgan,  of  Independence, 
Oreg.,  who  is  drawing  a pension  of 
$50  a month,  the  same  sum  that  is 
being  paid  to  each  of  the  nine  widows. 

The  latter  include:  Arminda  I.  An- 
derson, Cedar  Grove,  Ga. ; Emma 
Arnout,  Ashville,  N.  Y. ; Mary  Cole- 
man, Claudville,  Va. ; Marion  Clark, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Lydia  Ann  Graham, 
Brushy  Run,  W.  Va.;  Mary  Isgrig, 
Cincinnati,  O.;  Caroline  King,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. ; Emma  Mann,  Green- 
bush,  Mass.;  Mary  Williams,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Nearly  all  of  these  widows  are  cen- 
tenarians and  feeble  physically. 
Among  the  younger  ones  is  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, who  is  96  years  old.  Mrs. 
Lydia  Ann  Graham,  of  Brushy  Run, 
Va»  is  91  years  old,  the  youngest  of 
all  the  widows  who  remain  the  last 
living  link  with  the  war  of  118  years 
ago.  — National  Tribune. 


Mrs.  Martha  Brooks,  Waco,  Tex., 
Route  7,  Box  112,  wishes  to  hear  from 
any  Confederate  veterans  who  re- 
member D.  C.  (Clint)  Brooks  during 
or  after  the  war.  He  enlisted  in 
Texas,  or  went  from  Texas,  and  was 
captured  at  the  battle  of  Chickamau- 
ga  or  Missionary  Ridge.  He  and  his 
brother,  Tam  Brooks,  were  in  Camp 
Morton  prison  for  fouteen  months, 
but  made  their  escape  and  returned 
to  their  command.  His  widow  is  now 
old  and  a cripple,  and  very  much  in 
need  of  a pension. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Davis,  3716  Gulf  St., 
Houston,  Tex.,  writes  that  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Moor  wishes  to  secure  the  war 
record  of  her  father,  T.  J.  Ludlow, 
who  went  from  North  Carolina  into 
the  Confederate  army.  He  died  from 
the  effects  of  a wound  in  the  head 
when  she  was  an  infant.  Responses 
may  be  sent  in  care  of  Mrs.  Davis. 


Two  Irishmen  were  having  an  alco- 
holic parting. 

“And  if  ye  forgit  my  name,”  said 
one,  as  he  solemnly  shook  hands,  “just 
look  it  up  in  the  tellyphone  directory.” 
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LAST  CONFEDERATE  IN  CONGRESS. 

Maj.  Charles  M.  Stedman,  member  of  Congress 
from  North  Carolina,  died  in  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 23.  He  was  the  last  survivor  on  either  side 
in  the  war  between  the  States  serving  in  Congress, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF. 

To  My  Comrades:  Having  assumed  command 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  to  which  position  I was  elected, 
by  you  at  Biloxi,  I wish  to  send  you  words 
of  greeting  and  good  wishes,  and  to  express 
to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  great  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me — the  greatest  honor 
that  a Confederate  soldier  may  receive.  But, 
above  all,  my  comrades,  my  highest  apprecia- 
tion is  to  you  for  the  love  and  confidence 
expressed  in  your  act.  It  is  my  earnest  desire 
and  purpose  to  give  you  as  satisfactory  and 
successful  an  administration  of  the  great  office 
you  have  entrusted  to  me  as  my  abilities  will 
permit.  To  that  end,  may  I bespeak  your  hearty 
cooperation  and  assistance?  Owing  to  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  diminishing  numbers,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  entrusted  with  these  duties 
to  redouble  our  energies  and  strive  to  hold  intact 
our  beloved  federation  as  long  as  we  may.  I 
would  suggest  to  our  Department  Commanders 
that  they  urge  upon  their  Division  Commanders 
to  see  that  their  Brigadier  Generals  look  well  to 
their  Brigades,  and  as  far  as  possible  keep  their 
campfires  burning. 

Ways  and  means  must  be  devised,  also,  if  our 
federation  continues  to  function.  I trust  our 
officers  and  camps  will  keep  this  in  mind  and 
promptly  remit  their  dues  to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan, 
Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Convention  at  Biloxi  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  citizens  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  to  hold  the  reunion  of  1931  within 
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its  gates.  No  date  has  as  yet  been  fixed,  but  you 
will  be  notified  as  soon  as  it  is  done.  It  is  be- 
fitting that  our  next  reunion  should  be  held  in 
this  fair  city.  In  1861  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  as  a nation  was  launched  upon  its 
brief  and  stormy  career,  and  I am  sure  our  visit 
there  will  revive  many  hallowed  memories. 

May  God’s  blessings  attend  you,  my  dear  com- 
rades, and  his  infinite  love  and  mercy  lead  and 
keep  you  through  this  year  and  bring  us  together 
again  at  Montgomery  in  the  bonds  of  happy  com- 
radeship. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  W.  Stephens,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V. 


FLAGS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

A recent  visitor  to  the  Veteran  office  reported 
having  seen  in  the  museum  in  the  Capitol  building 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  a number  of  Confederate  flags, 
said  to  have  been  captured  at  different  battles  during 
the  War  between  the  States,  taken  North  by  in- 
dividuals or  representatives  of  commands,  and  in 
late  years  placed  in  this  museum.  The  Veteran  has 
procured  a list  of  these  flags,  with  notation  as  to 
where  and  when  captured,  so  far  as  that  is  known, 
but  there  is  no  record  showing  by  whom  they  were 
placed  there.  The  list  is  given  here,  and  possibly 
will  be  the  means  of  locating  or  identifying  some 
loved  banners  whose  whereabouts  have  long  been  a 
mystery.  This  is  the  list  as  furnished  by  W.  W. 
Brown,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  State  Auditors, 
at  Lansing: 

Flag  captured  in  Missouri,  1862. 

Flag  having  seven  stars,  representing  one  of  the 
seven  States  that  first  seceded.  Captured  at  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks. 

Flag  of  5rth  Virginia  Infantry.  Captured  at 
Bentonville,  N.  C.,  March  19,  1865. 

Flag  of  North  Carolina  regiment,  captured  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.  No  date. 

Flag  of  1st  Alabama  Cavalry.  No  date. 

Flag  captured  in  Virginia,  "Flag  of  the  Taylor 
Greys.”  No  date. 

Flag  captured  from  North  Carolina  regiment.  No 
date. 

Flag  of  54th  Confederate  Artillery,  July  22,  1864. 

Flag  captured  with  Confederate  Colonel  at 
Corinth.  No  date. 

Flag  captured  at  surrender  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
April  3,  1865. 

Battle  flag  of  9th  Louisiana  Batallion,  battle 
Baton  Rouge,  August  6,  1862. 


THE  NINETIETH  MILESTONE. 

"I  am  in  the  midst  of  Happiness,”  wrote  Capt. 
S.  A.  Ashe,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on  September  11, 
who  was  celebrating  his  ninetieth  anniversary 
with  children,  grandchildren,  and  other  relatives 
and  friends  about  him.  Many  messages  an  dother 
remembrances  came  to  him  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives all  over  the  country,  and  many  attended  the 
reception  at  his  home  in  Raliegh  on  the  evening 
of  that  important  day.  At  ninety  years  of  age. 
Captain  Ashe  is  still  actively  at  work  as  Clerk  of 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Raleigh,  (and  has 
never  worn  glasses!),  and  is  also  still  engaged  in 
his  historical  work,  attested  by  his  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Veteran.  He  and  Capt.  W.  W. 
Carnes,  of  Bradenton,  Fla.,  are  now  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  their  class  in  the  old  Naval  School,  and 
this  telegram  from  his  old  schoolmate  was  espe- 
cially appreciated : 

"You  and  I are  the  only  survivors  of  the  cruise 
to  Europe  seventy-two  years  ago,  and  are  now 
living  to  enjoy  friendship  in  old  age,  so  please 
count  me  as  one  of  those  who  to-day  wish  you  all 
possible  happiness  on  your  ninetieth  anniver- 
sary.” 

It  was  in  1858  that  they  made  the  summer 
cruise  together,  and  during  these  intervening 
years  they  have  kept  up  correspondence. 

WHAT  GENERAL  LEE  SAID. 

BY  CAP.  JAMES  DICKENS. 

I have  before  me  a letter  from  the  Rev.  (Ma- 
jor) Giles  B.  Cooke  of  Matthew,  Va.,  saying: 

"May  I ask  you  to  make,  at  your  convenience, 
the  following  correction  in  your  interesting  arti- 
cle, ‘Destroying  Yankee  Gunboats,’  page  344, 
Confederate  Veteran  for  September,  1930,  so 
that  the  change  will  read:  ‘An  English  officer, 
visiting  Lexington,  when  General  Lee  was  presi- 
dent of  Washington  College,  asked  the  General 
who  was  the  greatest  military  genius  on  both 
sides  of  the  war  between  the  States,  General  Lee 
said,  "Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  who,  with  the  least 
means,  accomplished  more  than  any  other  gen- 
eral.’ ” 

In  the  article  referred  to  by  Major  Cooke,  it  is 
stated  that  General  Lee  told  the  English  officer, 
that  General  Forrest  was  “the  greatest  Confeder- 
ate officer.” 

I take  pleasure  in  making  the  correction  asked 
for  by  Major  Cooke,  particularly  so  because  I am 
sure  that  General  Lee  was  correct  in  his  opinion. 
There  was  but  one  Shakespeare,  but  one  General 
Lee,  there  can  never  be  but  one  Forrest. 
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ASHEVILLE  AND  VICINITY. 

(CONTRIBUTED.) 

The  lofty  summits  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains,  reaching  in  North  Caro- 
lina their  highest  elevation,  have  long  been  the 
supreme  attractions  of  that  portion  of  the  Old 
North  State  known  as  “The  Land  of  the  Sky.” 


MRS.  E.  L.  McKEE,  PRESIDENT  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DIVISION.  U.  D.  C. 


For  many  decades,  vacationists  have  journeyed  to 
the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  to  see 
Chimney  Rock,  Mount  Mitchell  (the  highest 
mountain  in  eastern  America),  the  Sapphire 
Country,  Blowing  Rock,  and  Linville  Falls,  Mount 
Pisgah,  and  the  many  other  points  of  interest 
which  center  about  Asheville,  the  principal  tourist 
city  of  this  section  of  the  midsouth. 

The  annual  round  of  sports  activities,  notably 
golf,  tennis,  horseback  riding,  motoring,  motor- 
boat  racing,  and  similar  recreations  have  added 
to  the  international  reputation  of  Asheville  as  a 
resort  center.  The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  through  the  construction  of  roads 
and  trails,  is  becoming  a great  scenic  attraction. 
Since  March  15,  1930,  the  Biltmore  Mansion,  the 
finest  private  home  in  America  has  been  open  to 


the  public,  and  hundreds  of  visitors  daily  have 
passed  through  the  portals  of  the  great  chateau 
and  viewed  the  many  art  treasurers  and  objects 
of  historical  significance  with  which  the  famous 
structure  is  furnished.  The  summit  of  a moun- 
tain was  levelled  for  the  site,  upon  a location 
commanding  a magnificent  view  of  the  mountain 
ranges  and  the  French  Broad  River.  One  can 
readily  see  that  the  architectural  design,  the 
furnishings,  the  tapestries,  the  library  of  25,000 
volumes,  the  early  Norman  banquet  hall,  the  por- 
traits by  Boldini  and  Sargent,  the  rare  and  costly 
works  of  art  of  many  kinds,  all  these  constitute  a 
brilliant  assemblage  that  challenges  the  delight  of 
the  connoisseur  and  broadens  the  vision  of  the 
less  experienced  in  judging. 

There  are  in  and  near  Asheville  so  many  varied 
enterprises  that  only  the  merest  mention  may  be 
made  of  them  here. 

Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  “Henry  Mu- 
seum,” promoted  by  Phillip  Henry,  of  Asheville, 
who  has  opened  this  museum  on  his  beautiful 
estate  not  far  from  his  residence  above  the  Beau- 
catcher  Tunnel.  Three  days  a week,  visitors, 
properly  introduced,  come  in  free  of  any  cost.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  benefit  that  accrues 
from  this  contact  to  the  youth  of  our  city. 

“The  Spinning  Wheel,”  conducted  in  Lake  View 
Park  by  Miss  Clementine  Dounglas,  furnishes  to 
the  mountain  girls  an  opportunity  to  produce  un- 
der kindly  guidance  their  handiwork,  some  of  it 
very  beautiful.  Recently  a genuine  mountain 
cabin  has  been  moved  to  the  plant,  and  in  it  at 
present  much  of  the  productive  operation  is  car- 
ried on. 

The  Enka  Plant,  with  its  27,000  employees,  is 
one  of  the  great  assets  of  Asheville.  It  produces 
the  rayon  thread  from  which  rayon  is  woven  and 
is  now  working  full  blast. 

There  are  many,  many  other  things  of  a purely 
business  nature  that  cannot  be  catalogued  here. 
When  the  General  Convention  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  assembles  in  Ashe- 
ville in  November,  they  will  doubtless  visit  both 
the  benevolent  and  business  enterprises,  as  well 
as  the  gorgeous  estates  and  the  beautiful  hotels 
of  the  city.  Peace  rules  in  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Western  North  Carolina,  and  a warm  welcome, 
warm  and  overflowing,  awaits  the  coming  of  the 
throngs  of  gracious  women. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  WOMEN  OF  THE 
CONFEDERACY. 

[By  permission  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  the 
Veteran  has  gleaned  from  her  book  some  notable 
evidence  of  the  high  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of 
North  Carolina  women  of  the  sixties,  this  in  spe- 
cial compliment  to  the  Old  North  State,  where  the 
thirty-seventh  annual  convention.  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  will  be  held  in  November. 
The  compilation  by  Mrs.  Anderson  of  the  work 
of  North  Carolina  women  for  the  Confederacy  is 
of  inestimable  values  as  a record,  and  she  deserves 
much  credit  for  recording  these  many  instances 
of  the  patriotic  service  of  the  women  of  her  State. 
Other  States  of  the  South  would  profit  by  such  a 
compilation.] 


“The  loving  mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts,  wives. 
Who,  when  the  war  drum’s  fatal  summons  came. 
Gave  up  the  dearest  treasures  of  their  lives 
And  bore  the  Martyr’s  cross  in  Freedom’s 
name.” 

The  women  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Confed- 
eracy possessed  the  same  courageous  and  self- 
reliant  spirit  that  was  inherited  from  this  State’s 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  women,  who  acted 
with  their  men  in  shaping  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  establishing  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  spirit  displayed  by  those  women  of  the  Con- 
federacy was  worthy  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
the  grandest  heroes  who  ever  fought  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

In  the  War  between  the  States,  North  Carolina 
has  a proud  heritage  which  should  be  handed 
down  to  the  remotest  generation — ^for  did  we  not 
give  more  men  to  the  cause  and  lost  more  than 
any  other  Southern  State?  The  women  of  our 
State  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  North  Caro- 
line was  “First  at  Bethel,  farthest  at  Gettys- 
burg and  Chickamauga,  and  last  at  Appomattox.” 

So  much  the  greater  pride  we  should  feel  for 
these  women  of  our  State  of  the  Sixties,  who  are 
much  closer  in  blood  to  our  women  of  to-day  than 
those  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  we 
should  pass  on  the  individual  story  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  courage  of  North  Carolina’s  woman 
of  the  Confederacy 

“Let  us  preserve  her  memory  and  keep  fresh. 
Like  fiowers  in  dew,  her  noble  deeds.” 

Their  noblest  eulogy  is  a simple  portrayal  of 


their  character  and  work.  The  noble  heroism  of 
these  women  showed  itself  in  uncomplaining  suf- 
fering, in  loving  ministration  and  in  the  efficient 
discharge  of  arduous  duties. 

The  women  of  the  western  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  amongst  the  most  heroic  and  loyal  of 
our  State,  ever  ready  for  noble  work  in  the  Con- 
federacy. While  the  women  of  the  eastern  and 
central  part  of  North  Carolina  were  suffering 
every  indignity  and  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
Sherman’s  “bummers,”  the  women  further  west 
were  enduring  similar  treatment  from  General 
Stoneman  and  Colonel  Kirk’s  troops.  There  are 
hundreds  of  cases  in  which  real  heroism  was 
shown. 

« * * 

Many  clever  sayings  have  been  handed  down 
from  these  women  of  the  Sixties,  full  of  humor 
and  wit,  that  show  their  spirit  and  brilliancy.  We 
know  of  a young  “tar  heel”  girl,  a brilliant  talker, 
while  her  home  was  being  pillaged  by  Sherman’s 
“bummers,”  made  a speech  narrating  the  cause 
of  the  war,  its  beginning  in  the  days  of  nullifica- 
tion and  secession,  quoting  John  C.  Calhoun’s 
speech  in  Congress  down  on  through,  until  Sher- 
man’s men  reached  her  own  home.  The  soldiers 
closed  about  her  listening,  their  hands  uncon- 
sciously dropping  the  articles  they  had  stolen.  As 
she  ceased,  they  said  to  her,  “We  never  knew  the 
South  had  so  much  to  fight  for;  if  we  had,  we 
would  never  have  drawn  gun  or  sword.” 

The  courage  displayed  even  by  the  young  girls 
in  the  Confederacy  was  wonderful,  and  often  their 
bright  answers,  even  in  the  face  of  personal  dan- 
ger, showed  a spirit  that  couldn’t  be  put  down, 
showing  that  woman’s  wit  is  greater  than  man’s 
wisdom. 

When  Federal  officers  had  their  headquarters  in 
the  grove  of  “Sharon,”  the  home  of  Gov.  Jona- 
than Worth  (then  State  Treasurer),  they  asked 
his  charming  young  daughter.  Miss  Mary,  to  play 
while  they  sang  the  Northern  song,  “Tramp, 
Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are  Marching,”  where- 
upon she  replied  that  she  would  do  so,  but  she 
would  transpose  the  verses  into  those  with  South- 
ern words. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  Yankees  were 
occupying  the  refugee  country  home  of  Miss  Nel- 
lie Worth,  of  Wilmington,  she  was  compelled  by 
them  to  play  the  piano.  She  vowed  to  herself  she 
would  play  nothing  but  Southern  songs,  so  sur- 
rounded by  her  “deadly  enemies”  (to  quote  her), 
“I  cooly  sang  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  and  Dixie  with 
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all  my  might,  breathing  intense  fire  and  hate  in 
my  soul  in  those  two  songs.” 

An  old  lady  of  Fayetteville  was  seated  at  a din- 
ner party  with  the  Federal  officers  who  were  oc- 
cupying her  home.  “General,”  she  said,  to  quote 
her  own  words,  “Aint  you  going  to  ask  a bless- 
ing,” “Well,  Grandma,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t  know 
how;  won’t  you  do  it  for  me?”  So  I asked  a bless- 
ing and  prayed  a short  prayer.  I asked  the  Lord 
to  turn  their  hearts  away  from  their  wickedness 
and  make  them  go  back  to  their  homes  and  stop 
fighting  us;  and  everything  I was  afraid  to  tell 
them,  I told  the  Lord,  and  they  couldn’t  say  a 
word.” 

* * * 

At  the  advent  of  war,  our  women  had  to  take 
up  the  burdens  dropped  by  the  absent  fathers  and 
brothers,  and,  with  real  ability,  they  assumed 
control  of  plantations,  stock  and  slaves,  financed 
the  homes  and  industries  of  the  State.  Many 
women  of  wealth  joined  the  poorer  women  in  till- 
ing the  fields  and  reaping  the  harvests,  as  many 
of  the  slaves  joined  the  Federals.  The  fact  that 
these  women,  in  great  part,  kept  the  State  fed 
attests  their  ability,  and  during  the  last  months 
of  the  war,  almost  the  entire  army  of  General  Lee 
was  fed  by  North  Carolina.  The  burdens  imposed 
on  those  capable  women  increased  each  day,  and 
additional  responsibilities  were  assumed. 

Every  community  had  its  soldiers  aid  and  knit- 
ting societies,  and  each  mother,  wife,  sweetheart, 
and  sister  looked  after  her  own  dear  ones  on  the 
field,  and  constantly  sent  comfortable  clothing  and 
boxes  of  food  to  them  from  their  own  depleted 
larders.  . . . The  story  of  the  ingenious  de- 
vices and  clever  makeshifts  to  supply  needful 
things  during  the  years  of  blockade  and  non-pro- 
duction; the  ills  and  atrocities  of  reconstruction; 
the  records  of  Soldier’s  Aid  Societies,  Wayside 
Hospitals,  and  Memorial  Associations;  sketches 
of  every-day  life  in  the  Confederacy — its  lights 
and  shadows,  fun,  work,  jokes,  songs,  costumes, 
and  fare — all  these  are  of  great  value  in  preserv- 
ing for  a history  of  these  women  in  each  section 
of  North  Carolina. 

This  unique  letter  is  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion from  the  “boys  in  gray” : 

“Camp  near  Petersburg, 
February  16,  1864. 

“The  members  of  the  third  company  battalion, 
Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans,  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  tendering  to  the  ‘Young 
Ladies  Knitting  Society’  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C., 


their  thanks  for  the  recent  present  of  sixty-five 
pairs  of  socks. 

“Exiled  from  home  as  we  are,  and  debarred  by 
the  exigencies  of  war  from  the  attention  and  care 
of  the  loved  ones  at  home,  such  attentions  are 
peculiarly  gratifying,  and  when  grim-visaged  war 
shall  hide  his  wrinkled  front  and  halcyon  days  of 
peace  shall  have  returned  to  bless  our  distracted 
country,  we  shall  tell  our  mothers  and  sisters  of 
their  goodness  and  they  will  unite  us  in  thanking 
them. 

“For  all  the  socks  the  maids  have  made. 

Our  thanks  for  all  the  brave. 

And  honored  be  your  pious  trade. 

The  soldier’s  sole  to  save.” 

* * * 

In  the  face  of  overwhelming  duties  these  noble 
women  began  the  custom  of  annually  decorating 
the  graves  of  their  soldier  dead,  thus  bringing 
into  existence  the  Southern  Memorial  Association. 
They  commemorated  the  valor  of  the  Confeder- 
ate soldier  in  memorials  through  many  a self-de- 
nial, as  money  was  very  scarce.  They  struggled 
for  a home  and  pensions  for  the  disabled  soldiers 
and  organized  themselves  and  their  descendants 
into  a body  of  women,  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  to  preserve  the  history  of  their 
Confederacy.  What  the  North  Carolina  women 
of  the  sixties  have  done  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
a State  that  loves  to  honor  loyalty  and  self  sacri- 
fice; 

It  was  left  to  that  knightly  soldier.  Col.  Ashley 
Horne,  of  Clayton,  to  erect,  in  1914,  the  only 
monument  in  North  Carolina  to  the  women  of 
the  Confederacy.  This  beautiful  memorial  stands 
in  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Raliegh  as  a faithful 
witness  to  the  sacrifice,  heroism,  and  loyalty  of 
our  women  of  the  sixties.  This  “hero  in  times  of 
war  and  patriot  in  times  of  peace,”  in  giving  this 
monument  to  the  State  said : “The  silent  women  of 
the  Memorial  will  typify  the  uncomplaining  wom- 
an of  the  Confederacy.” 

In  accepting  this  memorial  for  the  State,  Gov- 
ernor Locke  Craig  said,  “This  statue  is  epic.  Its 
theme  is  heroism  and  devotion ; the  inheritance  of 
the  children  of  the  South.  The  bronze  group  rep- 
sents  the  grandmother,  unrolling  the  eager 
youth,  grasping  the  sword  of  his  father,  the  scroll 
of  the  father’s  deeds.  The  statue  is  illumined 
with  unfolding  meaning.” 

“Women  of  the  Confederacy,  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  you  blessed.” 
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The  following  just  tribute  was  paid  the  women 
of  the  Confederacy  of  North  Carolina  and  is  pre- 
served among  the  State  Laws  of  1862-63.  “This 
General  Assembly  hereby  records  its  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  the  noble  women  of  this  State,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
our  soldiers  and  to  sustain  our  righteous  cause, 
and  the  Governor  may,  if  he  thinks  expedient, 
record  the  distinguished  names  on  the  State’s 
Roll  of  Honor.” 

On  December  9,  1863,  in  a Resolution  by  the 
General  Assembly  the  following  is  incorporated : 

“Equal  to  our  appreciation  of  the  valor  and 
patriotism  of  our  troops  in  the  field  is  our  admira- 
tion of  the  self-sacrificing  and  noble  devotion  of 
the  women  of  our  country  in  encouraging  the 
soliders  on  the  way  to  the  field  of  duty,  and  of 
danger;  in  their  untiring  efforts  to  supply  them 
with  every  comfort  which  their  ingenuity 
can  invent,  and  their  indefatigable  ministra- 
tions at  the  couch  of  the  suffering,  whether 
it  be  by  disease  or  by  wounds  received  in 
the  defense  of  their  country.  This  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  independence  for  which  we 
are  struggling  is  alike  sustaining  to  the  soldier 
on  duty  and  the  patriot  at  home  and  inspired  all 
with  that  energy  which  enables  us  to  work  with 
confidence  to  its  successful  termination  and  in  a 
Confederate  Government  established  upon  an 
equitable  basis  and  entitled  to  the  higher  possible 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.” 


CAROLINA’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
CONFEDERATE  NAVY. 

BY  BURTON  H.  SMITH  IN  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER. 

The  plans  and  specifications  of  the  Confederate 
ram  Albemarle  were  prepared  by  John  L.  Porter, 
chief  constructor  of  the  Confederate  navy. 

It  was  first  intended  to  be  a gunboat,  but  was  con- 
verted into  a ram.  Gilbert  Elliott,  of  Elizabeth  City, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  whose  grandfather  was  a 
shipbuilder,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  went  to  Richmond  and 
secured  the  contract,  but  left  the  actual  building  to 
the  experience  of  Peter  E.  Smith,  of  Scotland  Neck. 

The  shipyard  was  in  a corn  field  on  the  farm  of 
W.  R.  Smith,  at  Edward’s  Ferry,  on  the  Roanoke 
River.  William  R.  Smith  was  the  father  of  Peter  E. 
Smith,  also  of  Col.  A.  L.  Smith,  for  years  a resident  of 
Charlotte. 

Most  of  the  lumber  for  the  boat  was  cut  on  the 
farm  of  another  son,  B.  G.  Smith.  Another  son, 
Charles  E.  Smith,  was  courier  for  the  builders  until 
he  was  old  enough  to  be  in  the  army,  when  his  place 
was  taken  by  his  cousin,  Frank  J.  Smith. 


Gilbert  Elliott  was  in  charge  of  finances,  William 
R.  Smith  head  of ' construction  department,  William 
R.  Smith,  Jr.,  head  of  supply  department,  and 
Peter  E.  Smith  in  charge  of  construction. 

Large  oak  stumps  were  cut  into  shape  for  the 
keel,  which  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1863. 

No  vessel  was  ever  constructed  under  more  ad- 
verse circumstances.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain 
machinery  suitable  for  the  work,  and  a blacksmith’s 
shop  supplied  all  the  tools  they  had.  To  make 
matters  worse,  iron  itself  was  scarce;  so,  while  the 
timbers  were  being  sawed  and  shaped  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  E.  Smith,  young  Gilbert  Elliott 
had  to  run  hither  and  thither  to  collect  old  railroad 
and  other  iron,  which  was  smelted  and  rolled  into 
plate  by  the  Tredegar  Iron  Works,  of  Richmond. 

The  Albemarle  was  152  feet  long,  45  feet  extreme 
width,  with  a draught  of  6 feet.  The  double  frame- 
work was  of  pine,  calked  with  cotton,  as  oakum  was 
scarce.  The  prow  was  of  oak,  running  back  eighteen 
feet  and  covered  with  two  inch  iron  that  tapered  to 
four  inches,  which  made  the  ram.  As  there  was  no 
railroad  at  Scotland  Neck  at  that  time,  the  boat  was 
taken  up  the  river  to  Halifax  for  the  work  of  putting 
on  the  armor,  which  was  disheartening,  for  it  required 
twenty  minutes  to  drill  a hole  through  the  plates. 

Necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention,  Peter  E. 
Smith’s  inventive  turn  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for 
he  invented  and  made  the  twist  drill,  which  cut  the 
holes  in  the  plate  in  four  minutes,  cutting  the  iron  in 
shavings  instead  of  powder.  After  the  armor  and 
heavy  guns  were  put  on,  she  was  brought  back  to 
Edwards’  Ferry  to  be  finished  up.  Forges  were 
erected  on  the  deck,  blacksmiths  and  carpenters  were 
kept  hard  at  work  while  she  floated  down  the  river 
to  her  destination. 

The  armament  consisted  of  two  rifles,  Brooke 
guns,  mounted  on  pivot  carriages,  each  gun  working 
through  three  portholes,  which  were  protected  by 
iron  covers,  raised  and  lowered  by  a contrivance  on 
the  gun-deck.  The  Confederate  navy  had  sent  Capt. 
James  W.  Cooke  to  watch  the  construction  of  the 
vessel  and  to  take  command  when  she  went  into 
action.  He  was  a brave  and  gallant  officer,  and  in  the 
battles  in  which  he  afterwards  engaged  he  proved  him- 
self a hero.  The  Albemarle  was  finished  April  18, 1864. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  keel  of 
another  vessel  was  laid  at  the  same  place,  but  was 
ordered  to  be  burned  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  army.  The  three-bladed  screw 
propellers  for  this  boat  were  for  years  sticking  in 
the  banks  of  the  river  just  above  where  the  boat  was 
built. 

On  April  18, 1864,  the  Albemarle  proceeded  on  her 
way;  owing  to  the  high  water  in  the  rivdr  she  was 
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able  to  pass  over  torpedoes  and  obstructions,  as  well 
as  through  the  firing  from  two  forts,  and  reached 
Plymouth,  then  held  by  the  Union  forces.  She  ran 
her  iron  prow  into  the  Southfield,  sinking  her  and 
almost  sinking  the  Miami,  which  was  lashed  to  her. 
The  Miami  fired  a shell  at  the  Albemarle,  which 
bounded  back  to  the  Miami,  injuring  several  of  her 
crew.  The  Miami  was  a fast  sidewheeler  and  eluded 
the  Albemarle,  retiring  below  Plymouth  into  Albe- 
marle Sound.  The  next  day,  April  20,  when  General 
Hoke’s  forces  attacked  the  fortifications,  the  Albe- 
marle held  the  river  front.  She  had  sunk  the  South- 
field  and  driven  off  the  other  Union  vessels. 

On  May  5,  Captain  Cook  left  the  Roanoke  River 
with  two  tenders,  the  captured  steamer  Bombshell, 
and  the  Cotton  Plant,  engaging  seven  well  armed 
gun-boats.  They  surrounded  the  ram,  hurling  their 
heaviest  shots.  The  effect  is  best  described  by  the 
report  of  the  commander  of  the  Sassacus. 

“The  Sassacus  at  close  quarters,  gave  her  a broad- 
side of  solid  nine-inch  shot.  The  guns  might  as  well 
have  had  blank  cartridges,  for  the  shot  skimmed  off 
into  the  air.  Even  the  one  hundred  pound  solid  shot 
from  the  pivot  rifle  glanced  off  into  space  from  the 
sloping  roof,  with  no  apparent  effect.  The  feeling 
of  helplessness  that  comes  from  the  failure  of  heavy 
guns  to  make  any  mark  on  an  advancing  foe  can 
never  be  described.” 

The  Albemarle  sent  shot  through  the  Sassacus  that 
pierced  her  boilers,  and  the  escaping  steam  killed  or 
injured  many  of  her  crew.  The  Bombshell  had  sur- 
rendered. 

The  Albemarle  had  her  boats  shot  away,  her  smoke- 
stack riddled,  her  after  gun  shot  off  eighteen  inches 
from  the  muzzle.  The  riddled  smoke-stack  would 
not  draw,  therefore,  was  useless,  so  the  crew  used 
bacon  to  generate  steam  to  get  back  to  Plymouth. 

The  Albemarle  lost  one  man,  who  put  his  head  out 
of  a porthole  to  see  and  was  killed  by  a pistol  shot 
from  the  Miami.  Finding  it  impossible  to  sink  or 
seriously  cripple  the  Albemarle,  the  Federal  forces 
made  attempts  to  torpedo  her,  which  was  finally 
done  by  Lieutenant  Cushing,  commander  of  the 
Monticello,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  daring  deeds 
of  the  war.  All  of  Lieutenant  Cushing’s  men  were 
lost.  He  only  escaped  by  hiding  in  a swamp.  Cap- 
tain Maffitt  succeeded  Captain  Cooke  in  command 
of  the  Albemarle,  Captain  Warley  being  in  com- 
mand when  she  was  torpedoed. 

While  the  Albemarle  was  building,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  E.  Smith  kept  open  house  for  the  Confederate 
navy  officers,  and  their  families  also  found  a ready 
welcome.  As  some  of  these  families  were  refugees, 
they  made  their  home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
for  a year  or  more. 


It  only  remains  to  tell  what  became  of  the  vessel. 
The  oak  timber,  which  was  left,  was  given  to  Dr. 
Cheshire,  father  of  Bishop  Cheshire,  and  was  made 
(Continued  on  page  406) 


THE  VANCE  MONUMENT. 

Straight  up  from  the  heart  of  the  town  it  towers, 
This  granite  grief  for  a man  long  dead, 

And  its  solid  strength  and  its  fine  true  lines. 
Speak  well  for  the  things  that  he  did  and  said, 

This  man  of  the  memorial  stone. 

It  was  said  of  him  that  “all  the  world  smiled 
On  the  day  that  Zebulon  Vance  was  born.” 

Did  the  fairies  circle  his  crib  and  break 

A magic  philter  o’er  him,  to  make 

Him  beloved  of  his  fellow  men,  that  morn. 

This  babe  of  fairies’  choice? 

Was  it  head,  or  heart,  or  a blend  of  both 
That  gave  him  the  multitude  to  sway? 

And  that  holds  them  still  in  a reverent  thrall 
Tho’  the  tongue  and  the  hand  are  long  since 
clay? 

But  the  prisoned  voice  in  this  granite  gray 
Still  speaks  so  loud. 

That  a stranger,  mute,  at  the  generous  base 
Of  this  splendid  oracle,  hear  it  say — 

“The  westering  amber  of  many  a day 
Has  smoothed  the  clamor  of  trafic  away ; 

And  the  vigil  stars  of  many  a night 
Have  circled  around  me  out  of  sight ; 

The  lightnings  have  played  about  my  head ; 

The  winds  have  lashed  me,  and,  shrieking,  fled. 

“The  rains  have  dashed  and  the  dews  have  pressed 
Their  tenderest  kiss  on  my  rugged  breast ; 

But  I stand  unmoved,  and  they  think  me  dumb 
Who  list  not  my  message  to  those  who  come — 

A ceaseless,  turbulent  human  tide 
Across  the  square,  as  the  swift  years  glide. 

In  the  restless  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  gain. 

“And  the  finding  is  oft  less  of  profit  than  pain-r- 
For  when  all  has  been  said  the  one  thing  worth 
while 

In  the  help  of  the  world  is  just  living  a smile. 
That  man  has  lived  best  who  has  won  from  the 
earth 

A sigh  at  his  death  and  a smile  at  his  birth — 
Such  a man  was  Zebulon  Vance.” 

— Grace  G.  Watts. 

Asheville,  September,  1910. 
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THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  reorganized 
his  army.  The  first  corps  under  Longstreet  had  no 
North  Carolinians  in  it.  The  second  corps  under 
General  Ewell  had  Hoke's  Brigade,  containing  the 
6th,  21st,  24th,  and  the  57th  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments, as  well  as  the  1st  North  Carolina  Battalion, 
but  the  24th  North  Carolina  regiment  was  now  de- 
tached. Also,  in  that  corps  were  the  1st  and  3rd 
North  Carolina  regiment’s  in  Steuart’s  Brigade  and 
Daniel's  Brigade,  composed  of  the  3rd,  43rd,  45th,  53rd 
regiments  and  the  2nd  Battalion.  Iverson’s  Brigade, 
in  Rodes’  Division,  contained  the  5th,  12th,  20th, 
and  23rd  North  Carolina  regiments,  and  Ramseur’s 
Brigade  contained  the  2nd,  4th,  14th,  and  30th  North 
Carolina  regiments.  In  the  third  corps,  under  A.  P. 
Hill,  were  Heth’s  Division,  Pettigrew’s  Brigade,  con- 
taining the  11th,  26th,  and  52nd  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments, Pender’s  Division,  Lane’s  Brigade,  contain- 
ing the  7th,  18th,  28th,  33rd,  and  37th  North  Carolina 
regiments,  and  Scales’  Brigade  containing  the  13th, 
16th,  22nd,  34th,  and  the  38th  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments. 

Altogether,  in  Lee’s  army  were  thirty-two  North 
Carolina  regiments  and  two  battalions,  besides  Artil- 
lery and  Cavalry. 

In  June,  1863,  Lee  marched  into  Pennsylvania. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  month,  Lee  himself  was  at 
Chambersburg,  some  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of 
Gettysburg,  having  with  him  the  corps  of  Longstreet 
and  A.  P.  Hill,  while  Ewell’s  Corps  was  at  Carlisle,  to 
the  northeast.  Learning  that  Meade’s  army  was 
moving  northward,  Lee  directed  Hill  and  Ewell  to 
concentrate  near  Cashtown. 

At  11  o’clock  of  the  30th,  as  Pettigrew’s  Brigade 
was  approaching  Gettysburg  on  the  Chambersburg 
Pike,  it  unexpectedly  met  the  Federal  calvary  under 
General  Buford.  There  was  a slight  skirmish,  but 
Pettigrew,  in  conformity  with  orders,  withdrew;  and 
Buford  hastened  up  the  Federal  infantry  that  was  ap- 
proaching from  the  south. 

The  town  of  Gettysburg  is  in  a wild,  rocky,  moun- 
tainous country.  About  half  a mile  west  was  Semi- 
nary Ridge,  running  North  and  South,  with  the 
Seminary  itself  near  the  town.  A mile  further  across 
the  valley,  called  McPherson  Woods,  was  another 
ridge,  and  farther  on  a third  ridge,  the  too  ridges 
separated  by  a stream  known  as  Willoughby  Run. 
There  were  steep  hills,  and  the  surface  was  rough 
and  rocky  with  stone  walls  protruding  here  and  there. 
From  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town  ran  out  the 
Chambersburg  Pike  and  an  old  railroad  line,  about  a 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  it  was  along  this  pike  and 
in  the  McPherson  Woods  that  the  first  battle  was  to 


be  fought.  Running  out  to  the  northeast  of  the  pike 
was  the  Mummasburg  road  with  woods  on  its  sides, 
and  north  and  south  ran  the  McPherson  Ridge,  with 
a rock  wall  more  than  five  hundred  yards  long  on  its 
crest;  and  where  that  ceased,  on  the  east  of  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  the  ground  fell  abruptly. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  the  Confederate  col- 
umns were  moving,  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg — coming  along 
the  Chambersburg  Pike,  Heth’s  division  being  the 
advance,  and  Pender’s  was  following  some  miles  dis- 
tant. When  Heth  reached  Willoughby  Run,  he 
found  the  Federals  posted  on  the  opposite  side  con- 
testing his  passage. 

Some  of  the  Federal  infantry  had  arrived.  As  the 
Federal  infantry  came,  Buford  had  them  occupy 
strong  positions  on  the  western  slopes  of  McPherson 
Ridge,  and  he  parked  the  artillerj'^  on  a commandng 
position.  Cutler’s  Federal  Brigade  was  posted,  two 
regiments  to  the  south  of  the  pike  and  railroad,  and 
two  regiments  to  the  north  in  a deep  cut  and  protect- 
ed by  an  embankment. 

Heth  placed  Marye’s  Battery  on  the  south  of  the 
pike,  and  opened  on  the  Federal  line.  Archer’s  Brig- 
ade was  at  the  south  of  the  pike,  with  Pettigrew’s 
Brigade  supporting  it  some  distance  in  the  rear, 
while  Davis’s  Brigade  was  north  of  the  pike  and  the 
old  railroad  line,  which  were  about  one  hundred  yards 
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apart.  The  Federal  line  of  defense  ran  north  and 
south,  and  so  the  55th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  be- 
ing on  Davis’s  extreme  left  when  the  advance  began, 
was  the  first  Confederate  regiment  to  come  into  view 
and  it  received  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  it 
promptly  returned.  Then  Davis’s  Brigade  hastily 
charged,  and  when  it  neared  the  Federal  position, 
wheeled  to  the  right,  enveloping  the  enemy,  who 
abandoned  the  position,  suffering  great  loss.  Such 
was  the  opening  of  the  conflict.  In  the  advance. 
Colonel  Connally,  as  gallant  a soldier  as  ever  drew 
breath,  had  seized  the  colors  of  the  55th  and,  waving 
it  aloft,  along  with  the  color  guard,  rushed  forward  in 
front  of  the  regiment.  He  was  the  particular  target 
of  the  enemy’s  fire  and  fell  prostrate,  wounded  in  the 
hip  and  arm.  Major  Belo,  close  by,  rushed  up  and 
asked  if  he  were  badly  wounded.  The  quick  reply 
was,  “Yes,  but  pay  no  attention  to  me!  Take  the 
colors  and  keep  ahead  of  the  Mississippians.”  Belo 
did  so. 

While  the  charge  of  Davis’s  Brigade  was  success- 
ful, misfortune  had  befallen  Archer’s  Brigade. 
Cutlar’s  two  Federal  regiments,  south  of  the  pike, 
and  Buford’s  Cavalry  resisted  Archer’s  crossing  the 
Run;  but  the  brigade  had  forced  passage  and  was  ad- 
vancing, fighting  the  front,  when,  suddenly,  the 
“Iron  Brigade,”  which  had  been  stationed  in  the 
woods  on  his  right,  rushed  out  behind  him  and  en- 
veloped his  brigade,  taking  many  prisoners,  among 
them  General  Archer  himself. 

Returning  to  Davis’s  Brigade,  when  the  55th 
North  Carolina  wheeled  to  the  right  and  reached  the 
railroad  cut,  half  of  it  extended  beyond  the  embank- 
ment; and  later,  Archer’s  Brigade  being  destroyed, 
the  brigade  was  directed  to  retire  through  the  cut, 
the  55th  to  cover  the  retreat. 

The  Federal  regiments  in  reserve  now  began  a 
counter  attack,  and,  as  the  55th  was  about  to  retire, 
charged  upon  the  Confederates.  A part  of  the  regi- 
ment being  in  the  railroad  cut,  it  was  at  much  disad- 
vantage; but  the  charge  was  withstood  and  the  55th 
continued  to  retire.  The  loss  of  the  regiment  was 
great  in  dead  and  wounded,  and  many  were  captured 
in  the  cut.  Then  the  battle  ceased  and  it  was  not  re- 
vived until  nearly  three  o’clock.  Pettigrew  was 
under  fire  from  the  Federal  artillery,  but  the  failure 
of  both  Davis  and  Archer  showed  that  the  Federals 
were  too  strong  to  be  pressed,  so  Pettigrew’s  Brigade 
merely  kept  its  position. 

Now  new  forces  on  each  side  began  to  arrive.  The 
Federals,  in  defense,  had  strong  positions  to  resist 
attack — stone  walls,  hills,  and  woods,  which  they  oc- 
cupied. They  availed  themselves  of  every  advan- 
tage. 

Pender’s  Division  was  the  first  of  the  Confederates 
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to  come.  It  took  position  to  support  Pettigrew’s 
Brigade,  which  had  held  the  South  front,  subjected 
to  a shelling  from  the  Federal  batteries. 

General  Heth  had  been  wounded  in  the  first  clash 
of  arms,  and  General  Pettigrew  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Division;  Colonel  Marshall,  taking 
command  of  the  Brigade,  which  was  three  thousand 
strong,  was  at  the  Confederate  right,  supported  by 
Scales  and  Lane. 

Hours  passed.  It  was  about  two  o’clock  when 
Rodes’  Division  began  to  arrive,  reaching  the  vicinity 
from  the  northeast  and  crossing  well  to  the  west  to  be 
in  touch  with  Heth  at  the  west  of  the  town.  The 
Federal  line  ran  virtually  north  and  south.  With 
Rodes  were  the  three  North  Carolina  brigades  of 
Daniels,  Iverson,  and  Ransom,  and  O’Neill  and 
Doles.  He  arranged  Iverson’s  Brigade  in  front,  with 
O’Neill  in  support.  Daniels  farther  to  his  right, 
Ramseur  in  reserve;  while  Doles’s  Brigade  was  to  the 
north  and  east,  holding  in  check  Federal  cavalry  that 
threatened  his  flank  and  rear. 

With  Rodes’  entrance  begins  a new  conflict. 
Iverson’s  North  Carolina  brigade  led  the  attack.  It 
emerged  from  the  McPherson  Ridge  1,450  strong 
and  advanced  to  the  southeast,  under  artillery  fire, 
through  an  open  grass  field.  Pickets  had  not  been 
sent  out,  and  Iverson  was  not  aware  that  behind  a 
stone  wall,  five  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  running 
north  and  south  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  Federals 
lay  concealed.  The  approach  from  the  northwest 
was  oblique,  and  when  Iverson’s  Brigade  was  at 
point-blank  range,  the  Federals  rose  and  poured  into 
it  a withering  fire  from  front  and  flank.  Unable  to 
advance,  unwilling  to  retreat,  the  brigade  lay  down 
in  a depression  in  the  field  and  fought  as  best  they 
could.  The  carnage  was  great. 

O’Neill’s  Brigade,  Alabama,  was  to  support  Iver- 
son. It  consisting  of  the  6th,  12th,  and  26th  Ala- 
bama, and  being  at  the  left  of  the  line  it  had  been 
subjected  during  Iverson’s  advance  to  a protracted 
artillery  fire  that  lasted  an  hour.  It  now  advanced 
against  the  Federals  at  the  wall,  but  after  a desperate 
and  bloody  battle,  O’Neill  found  that  his  left  regi- 
ment was  being  flanked  by  a heavy  Federal  force, 
and  therefore,  he  had  to  retire.  While  this  was  in 
progress.  Federal  regiments  rushed  over  the  stone 
wall  to  Iverson’s  regiments,  killed  and  wounded  many 
and  took  two  hundred  prisoners.  But  the  12th  Regi- 
ment, being  On  the  extreme  right,  escaped.  There 
was  a hollow  in  the  near  woods,  and  it  lay  there,  out 
of  view,  for  a time,  separated  from  the  other  troops. 

Daniel  had  borne  still  farther  to  the  right  and, 
having  joined  Davis’  Brigade,  he  detached  the  3rd 
Alabama  and  the  53rd  North  Carolina  regiments  to 
attack  the  Federal  line  at  the  end  of  the  stone  wall. 
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while  with  the  other  regiments  he  turned  to  attack 
the  Federals  at  the  railroad  cut,  who  would  have 
been  on  his  flank. 

It  happened  that  the  12th  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment had  moved  close  to  the  Federal  front,  unper- 
ceived, and  joined  in  the  assault  made  by  the  3rd 
Alabama  and  the  53rd  North  Carolina,  which  was  en- 
tirely successful.  But  the  other  part  of  Daniel’s 
Brigade  suffered  some  disaster.  The  Federals  there 
were  drawn  up  one  hundred  yards  beyond  the  cut; 
the  brigade  pressed  its  way  to  the  cut,  suffering 
heavily,  and  the  men  speedily  jumped  into  it.  But, 
presently,  a Federal  battery  that  enfiladed  the  cut 
opened  fire,  and  the  men  retreated  in  confusion. 

“Then  was  heard  a voice  that  might  have  been 
heard  a quarter  of  a mile,  ordering  the  men  to  halt 
and  reform  on  him,  without  regard  to  companies.” 
It  was  General  Daniel.  The  men  obeyed,  then  rushed 
forward,  and  inflicted  a heavier  loss  on  the  enemy 
than  they  themselves  had  sustained. 

While  the  battle  was  thus  raging  at  the  north  side 
of  the  pike,  Pettigrew’s  Brigade  and  Brocken- 
borough’s,  under  a heavy  fire,  crossed  Willoughby 
Run,  hotly  resisted.  “They  enter  the  slope.  The 
colors  of  the  26th  Regiment  have  fallen  seven  times; 
volleys  of  musketry  are  fast  thinning  their  ranks.” 
“Pender,  with  Scales’s  Brigade,  is  rushing  to  their 
aid — and  passes  to  their  right.”  Major  Englehard 
reports  that  “the  brigade  encountered  a most  terri- 
ble fire  of  grape  and  shell  on  the  left  flank,  and  grape 
and  musketry  in  the  front,  but  still  it  pressed  forward 
at  double-quick  until  the  bottom  was  reached;  here 
the  fire  was  most  severe.” 

The  brigade  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Pender 
rushed  up,  urging  the  men  to  stop  only  to  reform,  and 
then  to  press  forward  on  the  double-quick.  Scales 
ordered  his  men  to  charge.  Led  by  Colonel  Gordon 
of  the  34th,  the  men  dashed  for  the  ridge.  “With  a 
cheer,  Pettigrew’s  Brigade  now  reached  the  crest,  and 
Scales’  Brigade,  now  joined  by  Perrin’s,  drives  the 
Federal  line  back  to  Seminary  Ridge.” 

While  this  was  in  progress  at  the  south,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  line,  Ramseur,  with  the  reserve, 
became  active.  He  had  detached  the  2nd  and  4th 
North  Carolina  to  support  O’Neill,  and  now,  with  the 
13th  and  14th  North  Carolina  and  the  3rd  Alabama, 
he  moved  to  the  attack  on  the  north  end  of  the  stone 
wall,  O’Neill  joining  in  the  movement.  “They  press 
on  en  masse  and  seize  Oak  Hill.  With  them  is  Cap- 
tain Fry  and  his  artillery,  who,  by  his  energy  and 
skill,  did  much  to  accomplish  the  result.  They  take 
Oak  Hill  and  enfilade  the  Federals  behind  the  stone 
wall.  These  break  and  withdraw  to  interior  ridges 
near  the  city.” 

Rodes  had  posted  Doles’  Brigade  still  farther  to  the 


north  and  east,  where  the  Federal  cavalry  were 
threatening  the  flank,  and  Doles  advanced  against  a 
hill  occupied  by  skirmishers.  He  drove  them  off — 
and  occupied  the  hill. 

Earlier,  new  Federal  divisions,  passing  through 
Gettysburg,  had  reached  the  field.  At  first  they  had 
turned  to  the  west  and  northwest,  where  the  battle 
was  raging.  But  when  General  Barlow’s  Division 
came,  it  went  to  the  north  and  occupied  some  woods 
half  a mile  from  the  stone  wall.  When  Doles  moved 
to  the  hill  in  his  front,  Barlow  prepared  to  attack 
him.  Dividing  his  1st  Brigade  into  two  parts,  he 
moved  on  Doles.  It  was  now  about  3:30;  General 
Early’s  Division  had  marched  fourteen  miles  and  was 
near  Gettysburg.  They  heard  the  firing  and  double- 
quicked  a mile  to  reach  the  scene,  arriving  exhausted. 
Early  placed  Gordon  on  the  right  near  Doles,  next 
Hays,  then  Avery’s  Brigade,  with  Colonel  Jones  and 
a dozen  pieces  of  artillery  at  the  east;  and  Jones  was 
instructed  to  open  fire  on  the  Federal  artillery  and 
infantry. 

When  Barlow’s  second  line  moved  westward 
against  Doles,  Gordon  appeared  on  the  scene  and  at- 
tacked it.  Gordon  says:  “Moving  forward  under 
heavy  fire  over  rail  and  plank  fences,  and  crossing  a 
creek  whose  banks  were  so  abrupt  as  to  prevent  pas- 
sage except  at  certain  points,  the  brigade  rushed  upon 
the  enemy  with  a resolution  and  spirit  rarely  ex- 
celled . ” “ The  colors  on  position  of  the  two  lines  were 
less  than  fifty  paces  apart.”  These  Federals  being 
driven  back,  the  flank  of  those  engaged  with  Doles 
was  exposed.  Barlow  sought  to  charge  front  and 
meet  Gordon’s  men  on  his  flank,  but  his  effort  failed, 
and  that  Federal  “force  was  driven  back  in  the  great- 
est confusion  and  with  immense  loss.”  But  Doles 
found  himself  now  about  to  be  flanked  by  a heavy 
Federal  force  that  appeared  on  his  right,  and  he  turned 
to  meet  it. 

Barlow  was  wounded,  and  General  Ames,  of  his 
2d  Brigade,  now  took  charge.  Ames  says:  “My 
brigade  was  finally  formed  in  rear  of  some  cover  near 
a small  stream,  half  a mile  from  the  town.  From 
this  position  it  was  driven,  the  men  of  the  front  divi- 
sion running  through  the  lines  of  my  regiments,  creat- 
ing considerable  confusion.  The  whole  division  was 
falling  back,  with  little  or  no  regularity,  regimental 
organizations  having  been  destroyed.” 

At  the  rout  of  Barlow’s  1st  Brigade,  Early  directed 
Gordon  to  stop;  and,  hurrying  along  his  line,  he 
ordered  Hays  and  Avery  to  move  in  toward  Gordon. 
Hays  met  with  no  opposition  except  some  skirmishers 
and  artillery,  he  taking  two  pieces  of  artillery.  He 
now  joined  Gordon  on  the  field. 

But  General  Schui’z  had  placed  a brigade  near  the 
city  on  the  east,  and  Avery’s  Brigade  ran  over  them. 
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as  they  broke  at  the  first  fire.  Colonel  Jones,  in 
command  of  the  artillery  at  the  east,  says  of  this 
movement:  “We  could  see  the  Confederate  and 
Federal  lines  arrayed  against  each  other  in  open 
ground.  They  stood  apart  in  battle  array,  and  in 
plain  view  for  two  miles,  except  along  where  the  line 
was  hid  in  the  depression  of  the  hills.  Then  a Con- 
federate brigade  on  our  extreme  right  moved  forward 
upon  the  expectant  enemy.  Then  came  the  expected 
yell,  a rush,  and  the  enemy’s  line  was  broken.” 

“ The  brigades  moved  in  echelon,  and  there  was  the 
same  yell  and  the  same  flight  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
conflict  neared  our  position,  the  effect  was  marvelous. 
The  men  were  wild  with  excitement.  Where  they 
stood  they  could  see  two  miles  of  the  enemy  in  full 
retreat.  The  57th  North  Carolina  was  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  our  line,  and  its  opponents  broke  at  the 
first  fire.  But  one  of  Schurz’s  brigades  took  posi- 
tion behind  a fence  on  a hill.  The  Federal  artillery 
on  the  ridge  opened  with  shell  and  canister  on  us, 
but  Avery  and  the  brigade  double-quicked,  reached 
the  fence,  routed  Schurz’s  men,  who  fled  before  them, 
the  6th  North  Carolina  Regiment  capturing  two 
pieces  of  artillery.” 

The  new  Federal  line  from  Seminary  Ridge  up  to  the 
north  of  the  town  had  been  assailed.  At  the  extreme 
west  was  Pender  with  Scales’s  Brigade;  Lane  on  the 
right  with  Perrin,  Pettigrew  and  Brockenborough  on 
the  left.  Farther  along,  Daniel,  with  Davis  and  their 
commands;  and  Ramseur  and  O’Neill’s  at  the  north. 

Scales,  on  the  west,  says:  “After  heavy  fighting  and 
serious  losses  we  passed  up  the  ascent,  crossed  the 
Ridge  and  commenced  the  descent  just  opposite  the 
Theological  Seminary.  Here  the  brigade  encountered 
a most  terrific  fire  from  grape  and  shell  on  our  flank, 
and  grape  and  musketry  in  our  front.  Every  dis- 
charge made  havoc  in  our  line,  but  still  we  pressed 
on  at  a double-quick  to  the  bottom,  about  seventy- 
five  yards  from  the  college  in  our  front.” 

At  the  north,  Rodes  and  Ramseur  had  penetrated 
beyond  the  Federal  flank,  and  everywhere  at  the 
north  of  the  line  the  attack  had  been  irresistible. 
The  Federal  brigades  gave  way  and  sought  safety  in 
flight.  They  reached  the  city  closely  pursued  by  the 
victorious  Confederates;  and  indeed  there  was  fight- 
ing in  the  streets.  And  now  at  Seminary  Hill,  Gen- 
eral Perrin  quickly  divided  his  brigade,  sending  two 
regiments  at  one  end  of  the  Federal  line  and  two  at 
the  other,  taking  them  in  the  flank  and  routing  them. 
In  ten  minutes  they  likewise  flee  from  the  field  and 
enter  the  town,  closely  pursued  by  Pender’s  and  Per- 
rin’s Confederates.  Five  thousand  Federal  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  the  Federals  sought  safety  on  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  a mile  south  of  the  town. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  last  and 


most  important  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  than 
to  that  of  the  first  day,  but  the  first  day  was  a real 
North  Carolina  Day.  It  was  fought  by  thirty-two 
North  Carolina  regiments  and  two  battalions,  ten 
Georgia  regiments,  seven  Alabama,  five  Louisiana, 
five  South  Carolina,  and  three  regiments  each  of 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia — in  all,  thirty- 
six  others,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Federals  was  complete. 

In  this  first  engagement,  while  other  brigades 
suffered  heavily,  those  of  North  Carolina  fared  the 
worst.  The  26th  North  Carolina  regiment  lost  28 
officers  and  468  men;  the  20th  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment lost  29  killed  and  93  wounded;  Iverson  reported 
a loss  of  500  killed  in  his  brigade;  and  Scales’s  Bri- 
gade suffered  heavily,  as  did  all  of  them. 

In  the  preliminary  clash,  the  55th  North  Carolina 
regiment  had  its  part.  Later,  when  the  great  battle 
began,  the  North  Carolina  regiments  were  at  the 
right  and  left  ends  of  the  line,  and  the  debacle  was 
when  Ramseur’s  four  North  Carolina  regiments 
penetrated  the  center,  separated  the  Federal  wings^ 
and  started  the  flight  of  the  enemy. 

The  victorious  army,  after  the  tremendous  exer- 
tions of  July  1,  how  rested  for  the  night.  Hill  in  pos- 
session of  Seminary  Ridge,  Ewell’s  Corps  to  the 
north  and  east  of  the  town. 

Avery’s  Brigade  was  directed  to  the  east  of  the 
town,  where  it  was  at  first  subjected  to  artillery  fire, 
but  found  shelter  in  a valley.  The  brigade  was  anx- 
ious to  proceed  and  take  possession  of  Cemetery 
Ridge  to  the  southeast  of  the  town,  but  had  no  orders 
to  go  farther.  All  night  a thousand  men  were  cutting 
down  trees  on  Culp’s  Hill  and  breastworks  were 
thrown  up  and  artillery  placed  on  Cemetery  Hill, 
and  a battery  placed  on  a small  hill  between  the  two 
eminences.  Indeed,  the  Federals,  the  whole  length 
of  Cemetery  Ridge,  were  fortifying  all  night  long. 

If  Longstreet,  with  his  very  fine  corps,  had  struck 
the  Federals  early  the  next  morning,  there  probably 
never  would  have  been  a third  day  at  Gettysburg. 

I claim  no  prophet’s  vision,  but  I see 
Through  coming  years,  now  near  at  hand,  now 
distant. 

My  rescued  country,  glorious  and  free. 

And  strong,  and  self-existent. 

I hear  from  out  that  sunlit  land  which  lies 
Beyond  these  clouds  that  gather  darkly  o’er  us 
The  happy  sounds  of  industry  arise 
In  swelling,  peaceful  chorus. 

And  mingling  with  these  sounds,  the  glad  acclaim 
Of  millions,  undisturbed  by  war’s  afflictions. 
Crowning  each  Martyr’s  never-dying  name 
With  grateful  benedictions. 

— John  R.  Thompson. 
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THE  LAFAYETTE  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

BY  MISS  MARY  B.  POPPENHEIM,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

The  following  account  of  a wartime  experience 
of  Prince  Camille  de  Polignac  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  who  appreciate  the  gallant  services  of  this 
distinguished  Southern  sympathizer. 

In  a letter  to  Miss  Mary  Poppenheim,  dated  July 
31,  1930,  his  daughter,  the  Marquise  de  Courtvi- 
ron,  and  the  President  of  the  French  Chapter  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  wurites 
from  Pod\dn,  Jugo-Slaive: 

“Mamma  and  I have  been  looking  through  old 
boxes  that  had  been  carefully  put  away  in  1914, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  for  we  are  searching 
for  my  father’s  diary  of  1870,  Franco-Prussian 
War,  which,  alas!  we  have  not  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  found  a great  many  papers  and 
letters  of  interest  for  the  U.  S.  A. — my  father’s 
diary  during  the  War  Between  the  States,  arti- 
cles he  wrote  for  the  English  papers  while  in  the 
South,  etc.  I found  this  touching  account  of  a 
horse  presentation,  which  I thought  you  might 
like  for  the  Charleston,  U.  D.  C.,  Museum,  and 
which  I am  inclosing.” 

This  article  is  so  characteristic  of  the  noble 
and  gifted  sentiments  of  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
federacy that  I wish  to  share  it  with  all  readers 
of  the  Veteran,  especially  as  it  is  also  a historic 
record  of  the  military  service  of  the  officers  who 
sign  the  various  communications. 

“Camp  in  the  Field,  La.,  June  1,  1864. 
“Col.  James  E.  Harrison. 

“Sir:  The  undersgined,  a committee  appointed 
by  the  officers  of  Polignac’s  Brigade,  in  order  to 
effect  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
have  the  honor  to  request  of  you  a copy  of  the 
remarks  made  by  yourself  this  day  on  the  occa- 
sion of  presenting  to  Maj.  Gen.  Polignac  in  behalf 
of  the  officers  of  this  brigade  a field  horse. 
Among  other  things,  we  will  state  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  copy  is  designed  is  that  an 
authentic  record  of  this  interesting  occasion  may 
be  placed  on  among  papers  of  this  brigade,  and 
that  it  may  thereby  be  placed  in  a more  enduring 
form  than  in  the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed 
it. 

“We  are.  Colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servants, 

“Duncan  Preston,  Captain,  Company  F,  17th 
Texas  Regiment. 

M.  Jacks,  First  Lieutenant,  Commanding  Com- 
pany I,  Howpe’s  Regiment. 

J.  H.  Roderick,  Captain,  Commanding  Com- 
pany I,  Alexander’s  Regiment. 


R.  W.  Robertson,  Second  Lieutenant,  Com- 
mandant Company  F,  Stone’s  Battalion. 
Richard  Coke,  Captain,  Company  K,  15th  Tex- 
as Infantry.” 

“Headquarters  Poligi^ac’s  Brigade,  Camp 
IN  THE  Field,  June  1,  1864. 

Gentlemen:  Your  note  of  this  date,  requesting 
a copy  of  my  remarks  on  behalf  of  the  officers  of 
the  brigade  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  to  Major 
General  Polignac  a field  horse,  is  before  me,  and, 
in  compliance  with  your  request,  I send  you,  as 
well  as  I can  recollect,  the  substance  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  me  on  the  occasion  alluded  to. 

“Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

“J.  E.  Harrison,  Colonel,  Commanding  Polig- 
nac’s Brigade.” 

(To  Captain  Duncan  Preston  and  the  commit- 
tee mentioned  above.) 

“Camp  in  the  Field,  June  1,  1864. 
“Major  General  Polignac. 

“General:  The  undersigned,  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  officers  of  Polignac’s  Brigade  for 
the  purpose,  have  the  honor  to  request  of  you  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  made  by  yourself  in  reply 
to  Colonel  Harrison,  this  day,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  by  Colonel  Harrison,  in  behalf  of 
the  officers  of  this  brigade,  of  a field  horse  to  your- 
self. 

“Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
“Duncan  Preston,  Captain  Company  F,  17th 

Texas  Regiment”  (and  the  committee  men- 
tioned above). 

Remarks  made  by  Col.  J.  E.  Harrison  on  the 
occasion  of  presenting  Major  General  Polignac 
a field  horse,  by  the  officers  of  his  old  brigade, 
June  1,  1864: 

“Major  General  Polignac:  As  a slight  testi- 
monial of  our  confidence  in  you  as  an  officer,  and 
our  esteem  for  you  as  a gentleman,  the  officers  of 
your  old  brigade  desire  to  present  you  a field 
horse. 

“In  compliance  with  this  to  me  most  pleasant 
duty  in  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  brigade,  you 
will  permit  me  to  remark  that  we  do  not  regard 
you  as  a mere  adventurer,  borne  on  the  fickle 
wave  of  chance,  seeking  wealth  or  distinction  at 
the  expense  of  a nation’s  blood.  Had  this  been 
the  motive  prompting  you,  a far  more  inviting 
field  was  open  to  you  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  exulting  in  her  greatness  and  strength, 
with  all  the  elements  of  power  necessary  to  the 
making  and  waging  of  successful  war,  renowned 
in  history,  occupying  a high  position  among  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  earth.  Turning  from  this 
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most  tempting  field,  you,  like  your  illustrious 
countryman,  whose  memory  is  cherished  and  em- 
balmed in  the  heart  of  every  true  Southerner, 
cast  your  lot  with  the  weak  and  oppressed  at  a 
time  when  clouds  of  darkness  overhung  our  fu- 
ture and  heavy  columns  of  our  cruel  oppressors 
advanced  upon  our  soil.  By  the  best  soldiership 
on  your  part,  and  a strict  observance  of  orders, 
you  made  your  way  to  and  showed  yourself  worthy 
the  high  position  and  trust  committed  to  you. 

“We  congratulate  ourselves  that  your  lot  has 
been  cast  with  us  in  the  great  struggle  for  na- 
tional existence,  for  life,  and  against  ruin,  de- 
struction, extinction.  When  the  Northern  hordes 
have  been  driven  back  to  their  homes,  where 
despotism  reigns  supreme,  and  the  storm  of  war 
now  sweeping  over  our  land,  desolating  our  homes 
and  bathing  our  beloved  South  in  her  best  blood, 
shall  have  swept  over  and  spent  itself,  when  our 
nation  shall  stand,  as  it  surely  will,  proudly  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  acknowledged  and  re- 
spected by  all,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  well  your  part,  will  be  the  gratitude 
of  a noble,  brave,  and  generous  people,  as  we  now 
feel  it  in  your  old  brigade.  That  you  may  live 
to  see  and  enjoy  this  when  sweet  peace  with  its 
attendant  blessings  shall  have  been  restored  to 
our  country  is  our  fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of 
the  nations. 

“General,  with  the  kindest  regards  and  best 
wishes  of  the  officers  of  your  old  brigade  for  your 
future  welfare  and  happiness,  you  will  please 
accept  this  horse  in  the  spirit  with  which  he  is 
given.” 

Reply  of  Major  General  Polignac. 

“Fellow  Soldiers:  Though  I feel  that  there  was 
never  a fitter  occasion  for  me  to  express  the  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  by  which  I am  bound,  yet  I 
must  confess  that  you  have  taken  me  entirely 
by  surprise.  It  was  but  a few  moments  ago  that 
I received  the  first  intimation  of  your  kind  de- 
sign, and  this  short  interval  has  left  me  totally 
unprepared  and  unable  to  rise  to  the  levef  of  the 
occasion. 

“It  is  generally  admitted  that  a gift  is  to  be 
valued  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  thing  presented,  and  in  this  respect  you  have 
established  strong  claims  to  my  lasting  gratitude ; 
but,  fellow  soldiers,  you  would  do  my  feelings 
an  injury  by  thinking  that  they  do  not  spring 
from  considerations  far  superior  to  those  which 
arise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  object  itself, 
and  a full  consciousness  of  its  high  value.  No, 


you  must  not  measure  my  sense  of  gratitude 
by  this  standard.  When  I let  my  eyes  fall  upon 
the  noble  steed,  my  natural  turn  of  mind  soon 
diverts  my  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  beautiful  proportions  into  quite  another  chan- 
nel. 

“I  am  led  to  think  how  the  intention,  to  which 
I am  indebted  for  the  gift,  first  originated  in 
your  minds,  how  the  design  was  fostered  in 
friendly  secrecy  which  nobody  did  betray;  and 
how  finally  the  long-cherished  idea  was  brought 
to  maturity.  I like  to  dwell  in  thoughts  of  in- 
finite sweetness  on  the  concoction  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  whole  scheme. 

“Amid  the  dangers  of  the  field,  through  the 
drudgery  of  camp  life,  around  the  still  camp 
fire,  the  soldiers’  lonely  hearth,  you  have  given 
me  back  the  thoughts  which  I daily  bestow  upon 
you  in  my  untiring  exertions  for  your  welfare 
with  fatherly  solicitude.  You  have  paid  me  back 
that  debt  of  the  heart  ten  and  twentyfold,  and 
with  large  interest,  for  that  which  with  me  was. 
a duty  has  been  with  you  a voluntary  pledge  of 
sympathy.  This  is  your  real  gift  to  me,  the 
free  gift  of  your  thoughts.  This  is  the  gift  to 
which  I look  beyond  the  value  of  the  object  it- 
self, for  its  beauty  can  add  nothing  to  it,  its  de- 
fects could  take  nothing  from  the  excellency  of 
your  well-appreciated  intention  and  gratifying 
token  of  regard.  Yes,  this  is  indeed  a welcome 
gift.  It  is  more ; it  is  a reward,  and  what  reward 
could  be  greater  to  me  than  thus  to  see,  in  the  si- 
lent communion  of  our  thoughts,  my  feelings  ap- 
preciated, my  heart  understood?  This  reward  is, 
besides,  an  encouragement  for  me  never  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of  duty. 

“Let  me  take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to 
avert  to  the  wonders  which  a thorough  sense  of 
duty  works  in  the  human  frame,  while  he  who 
lacks  this  sense  pines  away  and  sinks  under  the 
burden  of  every  trial;  he  who  possesses  it  feels 
ever  buoyant  and  equal  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
life.  Duty  is  not  only  the  mightiest  propeller  in 
human  actions,  it  is  also  a sweet  comforter.  Duty 
leads  the  soldier  unfaltering  and  unmoved 
through  the  storm  of  battle,  it  enables  him  to 
meet  death  face  to  face  in  its  thousand  forms 
with  buoyant  heart,  and  to  fathom  with  com- 
posed eye  the  darkness  of  ‘life’s  last,  hour,’  and 
the  sea  of  eternity  beyond,  and  when  the  hour  of 
trial  has  gone  by,  the  reward  which  is  attached 
to  the  performance  of  duty  wipes  out  the  recol- 
lection of  past  sufferings  and  fills  the  heart  with 
a secret  joy.  0,  my  fellow  soldiers,  if  you  are 
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true  to  yourselves,  if  you  put  persevere  in  the 
steady  performance  of  those  important  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  you  both  as  soldiers  and  patriots, 
your  hearts  will  one  day  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
that  feeling.  When  the  news  that  the  war  is 
ended  shall  fly  over  this  once  more  blessed  land, 
your  hearts  will  swell  in  boundless  exultation, 
and  your  sufferings  will  sink  into  eternal  ob- 
livion, nay,  your  very  pains  will  by  contrast  in- 
crease your  happiness. 

“Heroes  of  a thousand  battles,  you  will  return 
to  your  deserted  firesides  where  the  remembrance 
of  your  past  sufferings  and  the  length  of  your 
voluntary  exile  will  add  an  unknown  flavor  to 
the  sweetness  of  domestic  life.  In  each  happy 
home,  while  children  will  gather  around  listen- 
ing and  gaping  in  mute  ecstacy,  the  household 
tales  of  the  Southern  war  will  shorten  many 
nightly  hours  around  each  family  hearth.  First- 
born children  of  a new  nation,  future  generation, 
will  envy  your  trials  and  never,  O never,  know 
your  happiness.  I forbear  to  say  more.  I have 
already  spoken  longer  than  I intended.  My  only 
object  was  to  impress  you  with  a belief  in  the 
sentiments  so  deeply  felt  but  so  ill  expressed, 
which  the  testimony  of  your  friendship  has  awak- 
ened in  this  breast. 

“This  noble  charger  will  carry  me,  perhaps, 
through  the  storm  of  many  more  battles;  his  im- 
patient hoof  will  stamp  the  reeking  ground  of 
many  bloody  battle  fields;  but,  if  I outlive  this 
mighty  struggle,  my  warmest  wish  is  to  ride 
him  through  the  Empire  State  of  Texas  from 
north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  from  hill  to 
brook,  from  brook  to  prarie.  I will  look  for  the 
soldiers’  homes,  ride  by  every  house,  alight  at 
the  threshold  of  every  roof  which  may  shelter  a 
soldier  of  my  old  Texas  Brigade,  and  offer  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them  individually  thanks 
prompted  by  feelings  of  friendship  and  gratitude 
which  time  will  never  wear  away.” 

This  was  the  message  of  Prince  de  Polignac 
to  his  Texas  Brigade.  I have  filed  the  original 
of  this  material  in  the  Museum  of  the  Charleston 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  Marquise  de  Courtivron. 


Battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  N.  C.,  October  7, 
1780. — Remember  well  the  deep  and  grateful  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind  of  every  one  by  that 
memorable  victory.  It  was  the  joyful  annuncia- 
tion of  that  turn  of  the  tide  of  success  which  ter- 
minated the  Revolutionary  War  with  the  seal  of 
our  independence. — Thomas  Jefferson. 


A LETTER  TO  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  JUDGE  WALTER  B.  JONES, 
MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

In  1848,  in  Boston,  Jefferson  Franklin  Jack- 
son,  who  later  became  a distinguished  lawyer  of 
his  native  State,  Alabama,  married  Miss  Eleanor 
Clark  Noyes,  member  of  an  old  and  cultured  New 
England  family.  Immediately  after  the  marriage, 
the  young  couple  came  to  Montgomery,  Ala., 
later  the  “Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,”  where 
they  made  their  home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Jackson  was  charmed  with  the  old  South- 
ern city  and  delighted  with  its  people.  Their 
culture,  their  refinement,  and  their  chivalry  won 
the  heart  of  the  New  Englander,  and  soon  she 
was  familiar  with  all  the  problems  of  the  South. 
She  became  an  ardent  Southerner  and  was  a loyal 
admirer  of  its  civilization  and  institutions. 

In  her  letters  to  her  kinspeople  in  New  Eng- 
land, Mrs.  Jackson  told  of  the  kindly  and  warm- 
hearted reception  she  had  received  in  the  South, 
and  how  hospitably  and  graciously  she  had  been 
treated.  As  a result  of  these  letters,  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Noyes,  who  was  Eleanor  Clark,  de- 
termined to  make  the  long  trip  from  Boston  to 
Montgomery  to  see  her  daughter  and  to  visit 
in  the  South.  She  visited  Montgomery  in  1853, 
making  quite  an  extended  stay.  She  came  again 
in  1859,  and  remained  many  months.  Mrs. 
Noyes,  as  had  been  her  daughter  before  her,  was 
completely  captured  by  the  generosity  and  friend- 
liness of  the  Southern  people,  and  was  deeply 
grateful  for  the  warm-hearted  manner  in  which 
they  had  received  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Jackson. 
The  sweetness  of  Southern  life,  the  beauty  of  its 
civilization,  and  the  kindliness  of  its  people  made 
a deep  impression  upon  Mrs.  Noyes,  and  when 
she  left  Montgomery  in  1859  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention of  returning  again  soon. 

But  her  plans  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the 
approaching  sectional  conflict,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til 1866,  when  the  War  Between  the  States  was 
over,  the  South  prostrate,  its  noble  civilization 
destroyed,  and  her  daughter  a widow,  that  Mrs. 
Noyes  again  visited  Montgomery.  As  she  made 
the  journey  South  and  passed  below  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line,  she  was  shocked  by  the  desolation. 
On  all  sides  she  saw  the  fields  vacant  except  for 
the  tall  weeds.  She  saw  the  ruins  of  stately 
homes,  she  saw  the  fire-swept  remains  of  church- 
es, schools,  and  colleges.  She  saw  business  sus- 
pended and  the  womanhood  of  the  South  in  wid- 
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ow’s  weeds.  Everything  was  changed ! The 
South  she  had  known  had  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Noyes  was  not  only  shocked  and  grieved, 
she  was  indignant,  and  as  fast  as  her  pen  could 
write  she  sent  letter  after  letter  to  her  friends 
and  kinspeople  in  the  North,  telling  them  of  the 
conditions  existing,  and  roundly  denouncing  the 
politicians  who  had  brought  it  about  and  who 
were  trying  to  place  the  heel  of  the  slave  upon 
the  neck  of  the  master. 

Charles  Sumner,  the  Massachusetts  senator, 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  bitterest  foes  of  the 
South — the  head  and  front  of  the  group  that  de- 
manded the  destruction  of  the  States  that  had 
seceded.  He  was  a cousin  of  Mrs.  Noyes,  but 
the  relationship  did  not  prevent  the  good  woman 
from  telling  him  in  very  plain  language  just  what 
she  thought  of  his  course.  In  the  letter  she  also 
gave  him  a needed  lecture  upon  the  real  relations 
of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Union. 

Mrs.  Noyes  kept  copies  of  her  letters,  and  a 
year  or  two  ago,  upon  the  death  of  a relative,  a 
trunk  full  of  these  letters  was  found  in  an  old 
garret  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  Mrs.  Noyes 
stayed  for  a while.  The  letters  are  now  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Noyes’  grandson,  William  Noyes 
Jackson,  of  Montgomery,  and  it  is  with  his  kind 
permission  that  the  Veteran  publishes  the  Sum- 
ner letter,  which  is  as  follows: 

“My  dear  Sir:  Someone  has  said:  ‘The  true  test  of 
statesmanship  is  to  strengthen  and  improve,  not 
weaken  or  destroy.’  When  our  fathers  formed  the 
government  of  this  country,  they  erected  an  edifice 
which  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Year 
after  year,  as  the  Fourth  of  July  came  around,  our 
own  poets  and  orators  vied  with  each  other  in  utter- 
ing praises  of  a government  that  combined  such  a 
beautiful  harmony  of  Liberty  and  Law,  congratula- 
ting themselves  and  their  hearers  that  they  were 
members  of  this  ‘Model  Republic,’  were  protected  by 
the  best  government  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
original  Thirteen  States  united  at  first  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  additions  of  other  States. 
‘The  general  and  State  governments  were  each 
sovereign  in  its  own  domain,  each  a barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  other,  each  supporting  the 
other,  and  all  tending  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  people,  and  the  permanence  of  Republi- 
can liberty.’  How  those  original  States,  and  those 
which  were  added,  increased  in  population,  were  pro- 
spered in  their  material  interests,  is  known  to  all. 

“Almost  a century  of  unparalleled  prosperity  at- 
tests the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  true,  noble,  and  free, 
in  making  the  self-sustaining  principle  the  corner- 


stone of  the  new  Republic.  Look  at  this  once  beau- 
tiful and  symmetrical  edifice  now,  this  once  har- 
monious but  proud  and  haughty  Republic,  compare 
it  with  what  it  was,  and  you  can  but  exclaim : ‘How 
are  the  mighty  fallen!’  Look  at  its  battered  and 
bruised  pillars,  some  still  standing,  though  with 
marred  proportions  and  weakened  foundations — 
others  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust,  despoiled  of  all  that 
made  them  useful,  glorious  and  beautiful. 

“Who  has  done  this?  What  mad  men,  or  evil 
spirits,  have  produced  such  dire  results?  Was  the 
attack  made  by  enemies  from  without,  or  were  the 
fiercest  blows  dealt  by  those  within  its  borders?  And 
while  enjoying  its  manifold  benefits!  Can  some  of 
the  original  Thirteen  States  claim  such  notoriety? 

You,  Sir,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  thirty  years  a man  was  tolerated  in  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts  who  taught  the  people 
that  our  glorious  union  was  ‘a  lie!’ — the  laws,  which 
united  the  States  together  were  a ‘a  league  with 
death,  a covenant  with  Hell.’  You  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  the  measiues  he  took  to  corrupt  and 
deceive  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  or  of  his  in- 
creasing popularity  and  success,  both  in  New  England 
and  out  of  it.  You  must  be  aware  of  some  of  the 
results  of  the  actions  of  the  New  England  States 
and  others,  of  which  Daniel  Webster  said  it  released 
the  Southern  States  from  all  obligation  to  remain 
in  the  Union,  for  a bond  broken  on  one  side  is  broken 
on  all  sides  and  ceases  to  be  binding. 

“You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  petitions,  each 
signed  by  thousands,  praying  Congress  ‘to  take 
measures  to  dissolve  the  Union.’  They  said  baldly 
and  honestly  what  they  wanted,  to  induce  the 
Northern  States  to  secede  from  the  Southern!  Are 
there  not  other  groups,  that  to  New  England,  if 
not  to  Massachusetts,  belongs  to  notoriety  of  in- 
flicting the  first  and  the  most  deadly  stab  at  the 
heart  of  the  government  which  had  so  abundantly 
protected  and  enriched  them? 

“Disunion  sentiments  were  freely  uttered  in 
1856.  A prominent  divine  said:  ‘The  question  of 
disunion  is  not  primarily  one  of  conscience,  but  of 
policy.  We  made  the  Union,  and  we  have  a right 
to  unmake  it  if  we  choose.’  Another  said  in  a 
lecture  at  New  Haven  that  ‘a  Sharpe  Rifle  is  a truly 
moral  agency,’  that  the  people  would  decide  ‘whether 
to  rise  in  arms  and  throw  off  a government  worse 
than  that  of  old  King  George,  or  wait  another  four 
years  and  vote  against  it.’  Another  said:  ‘The 
fountain  and  father  of  all  our  trouble  is  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  only  hope  for  the  slave  is  over 
the  ruins  of  the  present  American  Constitution  and 
government.  The  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  the 
abolition  of  slavery.’ 
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“An  ex-governor  of  Massachusetts  is  reliably  re- 
ported to  have  said:  ‘I  am  willing  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  let  the  Union  slide.'  Gradually  was 
formed  that  party  of  which  Wendell  Phillips  said: 
‘It  is  the  first  sectional  party  ever  organized  in  this 
country.  It  is  a party  of  the  North  pledged  against 
the  South.’  These  men  adopted  the  ‘Higher  Law,’ 
. . . ignoring  their  own  laws  and  God’s  laws,  for 
they  were  ‘a  law  unto  themselves,’  and  claimed 
the  right  of  compelling  everyone  else  to  adopt  their 
theory. 

“Did  not  Seward  tell  the  South,  ‘Free  your  negores 
at  our  dictation,  or  you  shall  have  bullets  instead 
of  ballots,  cannons  and  bayonets  instead  of  words?’ 
Are  you.  Sir,  free  from  guilt  in  this  matter?  When 
you  with  others  had  thoroughly  alarmed  the  South 
for  the  safety  of  their  rights  in  the  Union,  when 
you  had  exasperated  their  passions  to  the  highest 
degree — they  saw  no  resource  but  to  withdraw.  Did 
they  wish  to  go? 

“You  heard,  but  ignored,  the  earnest  and  patriotic 
appeals  from  Southern  men  in  Congress.  You  would 
give  them  no  assurance  that  their  rights  under  the 
bond  would  be  respected  by  the  incoming  powers. 
You  scorned  and  frustrated  every  effort  made  to 
prevent  disruption!  A Southern  divine  said  in  a 
sermon,  ‘If  I have  to  leave  the  Union,  I shall  go  with 
a bleeding  heart.  I love  the  Union  as  our  Fathers 
made  it.  I want  no  better  government  than  that  of 
the  Constitution,  but  if  we  can  not  have  that,  let 
us  exercise  our  right  to  withdraw  and  form  such  a 
government  as  we  need.’ 

“ The  Southern  people  asked  only  for  their  rights — 
these  were  denied  them.  Were  they  ‘kicked  out  of 
the  Union,’  as  a member  of  Congress  asserted  when 
discussing  reconstruction  measures?  Were  the  people 
of  the  seceding  States  ‘Rebels’?  They  broke  no  law. 
They  only  did  what  Massachusetts  and  other 
Northern  States  have  always  claimed  as  a right  for 
themselves,  a right  which  Abraham  Lincoln  said  in 
Congress  in  1845  ‘could  not  be  taken  from  the 
States’ ! 

“ Did  any  of  the  original  States  delegate  power  to 
the  Federal  government  to  coerce  itself?  Alexander 
Hamilton  said  in  the  Convention  that  ‘an  attempt  to 
coerce  a State  for  any  supposed  delinquency  would 
be  the  maddest  project  ever  devised.  No  State 
would  allow  itself  to  be  so  used,  nor  would  any 
State  allow  its  territory  to  be  crossed  for  such  a 
purpose.’  If  the  Federal  government  really  possessed 
the  right  to  coerce  a withdrawing  State  or  States, 
why  resort  to  a trick  to  induce  a collision?  Did  not 
Seward  admit  to  Mr.  Adams,  ‘We  have  contrived 
to  throw  the  onus  of  beginning  the  war  upon  the 
South!’  Can  you  find  a parallel  to  this  act  in  all 


history?  Look  at  it — men  calling  themselves  states- 
men, men  who  had  taken  a solemn  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution,  now  resorting  to  trickery  and 
deceit  to  bring  on  a civil  war,  a war  which  according 
to  your  own  words  in  18fi6  would  be  ‘a  parricidal,  a 
fratricidal  war,  with  a wickedness  beyond  the 
wickedness  of  any  war  in  human  annals.’  Can 
words  excuse  the  turpitude  of  such  crimes?  Socalled 
statesmen,  deliberately  destroying  that  which  the 
Fathers  reared,  would  be  philanthropists  thirsting 
for  blood ! ‘Good ! good ! If  blood  comes  (of  this  war 
of  words),  let  it  come;  it  can  not  come  too  soon,’ 
says  a member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire. 
And  blood  you  had,  the  blood  of  your  slaughtered 
brethren!  Can  you  count  the  number?  Do  you 
know  how  many  perished,  through  terror,  exposure 
and  want? 

“People  ignorant  of  facts  cannot  conceive  of  the 
outrages  and  wrongs  inflicted  pn  the  Southern  people 
by  Federal  soldiers  during  the  war,  and  by  Federal 
officials  since. 

“A  gentleman  living  in  northwestern  Georgia 
writes  in  the  fall  of  1865:  ‘We  are  the  carcass,  they, 
the  Federal  officials,  are  the  vultures,  picking  our 
denuded  bones.  The  little  that  was  left  us  after  the 
war,  they  seized,  and  only  release  it  after  paying  a 
heavy  bonus  into  private  pockets.  I have  even 
known  them  to  steal  by  night  from  the  pittance  of 
damaged  corn  sent  down  by  the  government  for 
distribution  among  our  starving  poor.  They  get 
richer  and  richer,  and  another  horde  of  vampires 
takes  their  place.  Not  content  with  despoiling  us, 
they  annual  our  contracts,  and  take  the  laborers  off 
under  pretense  of  higher  wages  and  under  the 
patronage  of  a bureau  whose  promises  are  as  rotten 
as  the  promises  of  Pharaoh.  While  mourning  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  the  noblest  of  our  race,  while 
suffering  the  poverty  and  desolation  with  which  om 
conquerors  have  visited  us,  while  memory  stings  with 
the  rape,  the  arson,  which  barbarians  under  arms  en- 
forced and  heartless  officers  permitted,  it  is  not  in 
human  nature  not  to  feel  resentment  against  those 
who  would  still  play  the  tyrant  and  grind  us  in  the 
dust.’ 

“At  a picnic  given  in  Ohio  to  the  soldiers  after  the 
war.  General  Sherman  is  reported  as  saying  to  them 
that  he  did  not  wish  them  to  feel  badly  on  account 
of  anything  they  had  done  to  the  Southern  people 
for  they,  by  their  act  of  secession,  had  forfeited 
all  right  to  anything,  even  their  lives.  ‘All  they 
have  belongs  to  the  Federal  government,  and  I,  as 
the  government  agent,  gave  you  permission  to  take 
whatever  the  quartermaster  did  not  need.’  Facts, 
many  of  them  in  their  nature  so  barbarous  as  to  be 
incredible,  confirm  the  sentiment  uttered  by 
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Sherman,  and  lead  all,  who  know  those  facts,  to 
infer  that  the  object  and  determination  of  the  Federal 
soldiers,  backed,  of  course,  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, was,  while  in  the  South,  ‘to  destroy,  to  kill, 
to  cause  to  perish  all,  both  old  and  young,  little 
children  and  women,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them 
for  prey.' 

“Witness  the  wanton  destruction  of  private 
property  by  the  cavalry,  their  approach  being 
heralded  for  miles  by  the  light  of  burning  build- 
ings! Witness  the  fiend-like  operations  of  Sheridan 
causing  a desolation  so  complete  that  a crow,  he 
boasted,  in  flying  over  the  region  invaded,  would 
need  to  carry  its  own  rations.  Think  of  the  wanton 
and  persistent  destruction  of  salt! 

“Listen  to  the  spirited  reply  of  a lady  seventy 
years  old  to  Sherman’s  men,  who,  after  filling  twenty- 
six  army  wagons  with  plunder,  ordered  her,  with  her 
weeping  daughter  and  children  out  of  the  house 
that  they  might  bum  it:  ‘If  you  bum  this  house,  you 
burn  me  in  it.’  This  lady  with  all  her  family  were 
Unionists,  Unionists  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  which 
made  the  Union. 

“ These  are  but  a few  of  thousands  of  similar  out- 
rages inflicted  in  the  name  of  Union  and  Liberty. 
W e slaughter  our  fellowmen.  W e inflict  inexpressible 
miseries  upon  the  living,  we  break  God’s  laws,  we 
break  almost  every  law  which  made  the  Union, 
to  save  it!  Wonderful  reasoning — worthy  your 
Higher  Law  theory! 

“ Can  you  save  the  life  of  anything  by  destroying 
that  which  constitutes  its  life?  The  life  of  the 
Union  was  the  Constitution,  our  decalogue.  These 
laws  you  and  your  associates  have  broken  both  in 
letter  and  spirit.  The  government  as  our  Fathers 
have  made  it,  you  have  sught  to  change.  Are  you 
not  therefore  Rebels  and  Traitors?  Will  not  those 
two  terrible  words  adhere  to  you,  and  justly  too, 
through  all  coming  time? 

“You  may  like  to  know  who  is  thps  freely  address- 
ing you.  My  grandfather  was  George  Clark;  his 
wife,  Lydia  Sumner.  My  father,  Richard  Clark,  is 
cousin  to  your  father,  C.  P.  Sumner. 

“ I am  on  a visit  to  my  widowed  daughter  and  her 
children  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  I see  and  feel  in  her 
deprivations,  in  the  poverty  and  stmggles  for  life 
in  others,  in  the  changed  and  overturned  conditions 
of  everything,  the  sad  results  of  your  unjust,  cmel, 
and  suicidal  course. 

“ I write  thus  plainly  in  hope,  faint  though  it  be, 
that  you  may  see  the  inconsistency  of  pretending  to 
save  the  Union,  while  breaking  almost  every  law 
which  made  it. 

“And  I close  with  the  wish  that  you  may  ere  long 


renew  your  allegiance  to  the  Union  as  it  was,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  your  days  in  building  up  and 
strengthening  the  things  which  remain. 
“Respectfully, 

Eleanor  Noyes.” 


THE  LOST  STATE. 

Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  has  brought  back  to  the  recol- 
lection of  many  an  almost  forgotten  chapter  in 
American  history.  Jonesboro  celebrated  its  one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth  birthday  appropriately  on 
July  4,  and  memories  were  revived  of  the  “Lost 
State  of  Franklin,”  which  had  a precarious  exist- 
ence of  four  years  under  that  stalwart  patriot, 
John  Sevier.  Many  of  Sevier’s  descendants  re- 
main in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

It  was  in  1784  that  indignant  citizens  of  Jones- 
boro and  surrounding  territory  gathered  in  a log 
cabin,  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  formed,  of  the  three  counties 
of  North  Carolina  beyond  the  Bald  Mountains  and 
the  Holston  River,  the  State  of  Franklin.  Mem- 
bers of  a legislature  were  elected  and  Colonel 
Sevier,  the  Revolutionary  leader,  chosen  govern- 
or. The  State  of  Franklin  was  established  be- 
cause North  Carolina,  along  with  other  States, 
had  ceded  to  the  United  States  its  vacant  lands, 
proceeds  from  whose  sale  or  taxes  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  national  debt.  To  this  the  inhab- 
itants objected. 

North  Carolina  was  somewhat  disturbed  by 
this  turn  of  events,  and  when  the  Franklinites 
moved  their  capital  from  Jonesboro  to  Greene- 
ville  and  began  to  function,  the  act  of  cession  was 
repealed  and  the  mountain  people  told  to  return 
to  their  former  allegiance.  This  was  some  years 
before  Tennessee  was  formed  as  a State.  For 
a time,  the  people  of  Franklin  were  governed  by 
two  sets  of  officials  and  they  were  divided  in  their 
allegiance.  Fortunately,  however,  no  bloodshed 
or  serious  conflict  ensued.  The  result  was  the 
adoption  of  a compromise  whereby  the  citizen 
might  decide  which  government  he  preferred  to 
support.  North  Carolina  offered  inducements, 
and  gradually  the  Franklinites  fell  off  until  there 
was  only  Governor  Sevier  left.  Very  probably  his 
annual  salary  of  1,000  deerskins  had  not  been 
paid  regularly. 

Jonesboro’s  history  is  much  like  that  of  Har- 
rodsburg.  Each  was  a pioneer  outpost,  though 
the  Kentucky  town,  established  before  the  Revo- 
lution, antedated  its  mountain  contemporary  by 
six  years.  Each  gave  birth  to  great  leaders  and 
was  the  home  of  famous  men.  Andrew  Jackson 
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was  linked  with  each,  having  practiced  law  in 
Jonesboro  and  having  found  a wife  in  Harrods- 
burg.  The  Kentucky  town  was  named  for  its 
founder,  the  intrepid  James  Harrod,  pioneer ; the 
Tennessee  town  for  Willie  Jones,  North  Carolina 
patriot,  whose  protege  was  John  Paul  Jones.  As 
Sevier  is  indissolubly  linked  with  Jonesboro,  so 
is  George  Rogers  Clark  with  Harrodsburg.  From 
each  sprang  the  men  who  reclaimed  all  the  fair 
land  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi 
from  nature’s  primitive  forces  and  the  savage. 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal.'] 


RECREATION  IN  ARMY  LIFE 
BY  JAMES  E.  PAYNE,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

The  man  or  woman  who  imagines  that  “John- 
nie Reb”  had  a hard  time  from  start  to  finish, 
that  his  sky  was  always  obscured  by  clouds  and 
his  hours  spent  among  the  doldrums,  is  very 
much  oif  his  or  her  imagining. 

First  of  all,  “Johnnie”  had  a clear  conscience, 
and  a clear  conscience  is  always  a splendid  bed- 
fellow. His  officers  and  others  in  authority  were, 
in  the  main  part,  gentlemen,  kind  hearted  and 
ever  solicitous  for  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of 
those  under  their  care.  As  an  instance : After 
the  Sixth  Missouri  had  left  its  camp  on  the  Yala- 
busha  River  and  gone  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  a farmer 
from  the  neighborhood  of  our  late  camp  came  to 
Jackson  and  presented  a bill  against  the  regi- 
ment for  $600.00  for  rails,  which  he  claimed  the 
soldiers  had  burned.  According  to  army  regu- 
lations, this  amount  would  be  apportioned  among 
the  men  and  deducted  from  the  next  pay  roll. 
Colonel  Erwin,  of  the  Sixth,  denied  that  his  men 
had  burned  the  rails,  and  declared  they  should 
not  be  mulcted.  “The  bill  is  unjust,”  he  said,  “but 
I will  pay  it  out  of  my  own  funds,”  and  he  did. 
Here  was  a fair  type  of  the  Confederate  of- 
ficer. 

Here  is  another  instance:  Stonewall  Jackson, 
on  his  way  from  the  Shenadoah  Valley  to  Bull 
Run,  had  made  a forced  march  over  Blue  Ridge 
and  Catoctin  Mountains.  When  night  came,  his 
soldiers,  footsore  and  weary,  flung  themselves 
upon  the  ground  of  the  welcome  bivouac  in  a 
state  of  physical  exhaustion.  An  Adjustant,  who 
had  loaned  his  horse  to  a broken-down  foot- 
soldier  and  was  somewhat  behind  his  regiment, 
saw  Jackson  and  his  Adjutant  resting  on  the 
roadside.  Saluting  the  General  and  the  other, 
he  said:  “Colonel,  I am  just  too  tired  to  answer 


Adjutant’s  call  to-night.  If  you  will  tell  me  how 
many  men  you  will  need  for  guard  to-night.  I’ll 
make  the  detail  from  my  regiment  now.”  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  listening,  said:  “Colonel,  “we  will 
make  no  detail  for  guard  to-night.  The  men  are 
tired  and  need  rest.  I will  stand  guard  myself.” 
And  through  the  long  hours  he  kept  vigil,  while 
his  wearied  soldiers  slept.  Where  in  the  annals 
of  time  can  be  found  a fuller  measure  of  kind- 
ness and  consideration  than  this?  All  in  all, 
there  was  never  an  army  as  humanely  treated  as 
that  of  the  Confederacy. 

No  wonder  that  when  General  Lee  essayed  to 
lead  in  person  a charge  to  recover  the  “bloody 
angle”  at  Spotsylvania,  officers  and  men,  with 
common  accord,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and 
led  him  to  the  rear  and  safety.  No  wonder  that 
when  General  Price,  the  pride  of  his  wonderful 
army,  rode  down  the  line  or  column,  he  was 
greeted  with  loud  cheering  that  well  expressed 
the  devotion  that  lived  in  every  heart.  No  wonder 
that  when  Col.  Eugene  Erwin  sat  his  horse  under 
exposure  of  rifle,  sharpshooter,  and  artillery  fire 
at  Vicksburg,  his  men  dragged  him  from  his  horse 
and  led  both  out  of  danger’s  way. 

Despite  the  stories  by  politicians  of  how  we 
suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger,  etc.,  etc.,  every  vet- 
eran who  actually  soldiered  can  recall  many  blue 
spots  on  the  sky  of  his  memory;  many  days  and 
nights  when  pleasure  led  the  march  and  love 
burnished  life  with  gold.  One  fortunate  thing 
for  us  was  that  we  had  our  games.  Marbles, 
played  with  all  the  zest  and  avidity  of  school- 
boy days ; cards,  running  the  gamut  through 
smut,  loo,  euchre,  three-card  monte,  poker,  crib- 
bage  and  whist;  checks,  and  the  royal  game  of 
chess.  Then,  we  had  men  with  voices — voices 
of  intriguing  tenor  of  loftiest  tone;  bass,  deep 
with  pathos,  sweet  with  harmony;  and  thrilling 
baritone  rich  with  melody.  Almost  indescrib- 
able was  the  power  of  those  voices  to  please  and 
enthrall  the  soul  when  assembled  and  mingled. 
It  was  not  exactly  grand  opera,  nor,  thank  the 
Lord,  was  it  either  “ragtime”  or  “jazz.”  The 
songs  were  the  old  familiars,  the  rich  melodies 
of  the  Southland,  mingled  with  the  popular  Scotch 
and  Irish  ballads.  The  very  woods  would  ring 
with  “Swanee  River,”  “Annie  Laurie,”  “Massa’s 
in  de  Cole,  Cole  Ground,”  “Lorena,”  “Mary  of 
Argyle,”  “Kathleen  Mavourneen,”  etc.,  etc.  Our 
“Truthful  James”  used  to  declare  that  when  one 
of  these  concerts  was  running  at  full  speed  the 
song  birds  of  the  forest  would  come  and  perch 
overhead  and  take  notes. 
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Sometimes,  when  a full  moon  was  showing  off, 
a fiddler  would  happen  along,  and  then  for  a 
cotillion.  Lest  some  Veteran  reader  may  not 
know  what  a cotillion  was.  I’ll  explain  that  it  was 
a “hoe-down.”  And  if  he  or  she  doesn’t  savvy 
“hoe-down,”  I’ll  suggest  Noah  Webster.  The 
weaker  elements  of  the  play  had  their  left  arms 
banded  with  pocket  handkerchiefs,  or  if  there 
was  a shortage  in  “wipes,”  a clean  dishrag  would 
answer  just  as  well;  and  never  was  high  court 
lady  or  society  belle  treated  with  more  deference 
or  finer  courtesy  than  the  dancer  whose  left  arm 
wore  the  decoration,  for  that  decoration  ex- 
pressed the  “inexpressible  She.”  Never  doubt 
it,  the  “She”  played  well  the  part,  for  when  the 
holden  hand  was  given  an  ardent  squeeze  and 
then  a kiss,  pretendedly  stolen,  the  flame  that 
illumined  the  well-pleased  face  would  glow  like 
the  business  end  of  a lit  cigar  on  a dark  night. 
Since  officers  as  well  as  privates  indulged  in  these 
terpsichorean  revelries,  only  tattoo  was  an- 
swered, and  after  that  the  fun  was  resumed.  The 
man  in  the  moon  still  looked  down  benignly  and 
there  was  no  lights  out ! 

It  was  easy  enough  to  start  a game  of  cards. 
The  only  requisites  were  a level  space  as  much 
as  four  feet  square,  a blanket  and  a deck  of  cards. 
Sometimes  it  was  a new  deck — more  frequently, 
one  so  greasy  that  it  was  only  qualified  for  soup- 
stock.  (“Truthful  James”  again.)  -If  the  game 
was  poker,  red  and  white  grains  of  corn  answered 
for  chips,  with  this  advantage  to  the  winner — 
he  was  assured  of  a breakfast  of  parched  corn 
the  next  morning.  It  was  easy  to  obtain  checker- 
men  and  board,  but  a set  of  chess-men  was  a 
rarity.  I was  a devotee  to  the  game  royal,  and 
being  unable  to  buy  a set  of  men  and  being  quite 
a “Yankee”  in  the  use  of  a jackknife,  while 
camped  at  Grand  Gulf,  I whittled  out  a set  from 
magnolia  and  holly  wood.  Half  of  these  I dyed 
with  cochineal,  and  was  fixed.  This  set  went  the 
rounds  and  was  in  constant  use  up  to  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities. 

When  it  became  evident  that  we  could  no  longer 
hold  Grand  Gulf,  orders  were  issued  for  storing 
all  surplus  baggage  in  a warehouse  at  Bovina, 
Miss.  Defeated  at  Port  Gibson,  we  fell  back  to 
the  railroad  running  from  Jackson  to  Vicksburg. 
The  afternoon  of  our  arrival,  the  warehouse  at 
Bovina  was  burned  and  with  it  all  our  valuables 
and  such  treasures  as  extra  shirts,  shoes,  “house- 
wives,” shaving  kits,  mirrors,  diaries,  and  my 
bright  new  chess-men.  Corporal  Ed.  Madden, 
my  fides  Achates,  passing  the  burning  building. 


ran  in  to  see  if  he  could  save  anything  from  the 
wildly  consuming  flames.  The  only  thing  he  could 
put  his  hands  on  was  a small  wooden  box.  This 
he  carried  outside  and,  upon  opening  it,  found 
that  it  contained  a set  of  chess-men.  Surmising 
that  mine  were  being  burned,  he  said:  “Bejases, 
Oi’ll  take  these  to  camp  and  give  them  to  Ser- 
geant Payne.”  This  he  did,  and  I found  my- 
self fully  recompensed. 

We  found  scant  opportunity  for  games  during 
the  next  thirteen  days,  for  we  were  actively  play- 
ing the  game  of  war,  which  was,  trying  to  find 
out  what  Mister  Grant  was  up  to.  Snooping 
around,  we  found  him  moving  on  farmer 
Champion’s  Hill.  Pemberton  didn’t  care  for  the 
hill,  so  let  Mister  Grant  have  it.  “Wonder  if 
he’ll  want  these,”  soliloquized  Pemberton,  as  he 
planted  his  batteries  and  part  of  his  army  behind 
defenses  at  Big  Black  River.  Mister  Grant  had 
started  life  taking  things — milk,  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  sometimes  something  out  of  a bot- 
tle. Well,  it  chanced  that  he  wanted  old  Pern’s 
new  playground,  and  that  was  given  up  to  him. 
Mr.  Pemberton  then  picked  up  what  was  left  of 
his  belongings  and  took  them  to  Vicksburg.  Then 
he  intimated  to  Mr.  Grant,  “Ef  youuns  want  this 
burg,  youuns  will  hev  to  come  and  take  hit.  I’m 
tired  of  your  grabfesting.”  Well,  blest  if  Mr. 
Grant  didn’t  take  him  up  and  the  next  day  was 
right  at  us  again.  But  our  good  old  Pern  was 
good  and  warm  under  his  necktie  by  this  time, 
and  Mr.  Grant  soon  realized  that  a foot  race  had 
developed  into  a sure-enough  fight.  After  three 
days  spent  in  assault  and  failure,  the  Federal 
commander  realized  that  Vicksburg  could  only 
be  taken  by  siege,  and  things  on  our  side  became 
quiet  enough  to  go  back  to  cards,  checkers,  and 
chess,  and  my  new  men  were  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion. 

Grant  established  headquarters  in  a farm  house 
about  a mile  from  our  front,  erected  a watch- 
tower  in  the  front  yard  and  flanked  it  on  both 
sides  with  batteries.  The  sight  of  that  tower 
put  more  Texas  under  old  Pern’s  collar,  and  he 
determined  to  demolish  it.  He  had  a thirteen- 
inch  mortar,  and  planned  to  put  it  in  the  demol- 
ishing business.  He  thought  it  would  be  funny 
to  drop  a series  of  thirteen-inch  shells  down  on 
Mr.  Grant’s  head  while  that  individual  sat  there 
with  mouth  full  of  “stogies”  and  his  eyes  glued 
to  his  binoculars.  Accordingly,  he  caused  a hole 
to  be  dug  fifteen  feet  across  and  ten  feet  deep. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  he  planted  his  mortar. 
When  all  was  in  readiness,  he  passed  the  order. 
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“Let  her  go,  Gallagher,”  and  Gallagher  “let  her 
went.”  Grant  had  watched  the  dirt  being  thrown 
from  the  hole  and  surmised  that  Mr.  Pern  was 
going  to  start  something,  so  when  he  saw  a puff 
of  smoke  suddenly  making  for  the  tree  tops,  he 
gave  a signal,  and  instantly  fifty  cannon  were 
pounding  away  at  the  spot  where  the  smoke  had 
appeared.  In  two  hours  that  hole  looked  like  a 
newly-harrowed  potato  patch. 

That  morning  Captain  Parsons  and  I had  re- 
paired to  a quiet  spot  for  a friendly  game  of 
chess  to  decide  which  of  us  was  the  champion. 
Quiet  spot,  indeed!  We  were  directly  under  the 
fire  of  all  those  guns,  but  were  so  engrossed  with 
our  play  that  we  didn’t  know  it  until  it  was  all 
over.  The  following  Sunday,  I was  challenged 
by  a new  competitor  named  Olin  Pitt,  of  Captain 
Weidemeyer’s  Company,  and  made  a date  for 
the  following  morning,  when  the  company  would 
be  on  duty  in  the  trenches.  This  trench  was 
cut  in  the  solid  clay  of  the  hill  and  was  about 
four  feet  deep  and  six  feet  wide,  canopied  with 
reeds  for  shelter  from  the  sun.  We  started  to 
play  about  nine  o’clock,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
were  under  a desultory  cannonad  from  the  bat- 
teries at  Grant’s  headquarters.  But  a lookout 
was  posted  to  give  warning  when  a shell  was 
started  our  way.  We  had  just  begun  the  third 
game  when  the  warning  came  from  the  lookout, 
“Here  she  comes!”  Spang!  I felt  something 
smash  my  right  hand.  Pitt  sprang  up,  then 
sprawled  across  the  table  on  which  our  board 
rested.  Orcutt,  a looker-on,  gave  a scream  of 
pain  and  fell  prone  to  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
My  hand  was  mangled,  bleeding,  and  hurting. 
I didn’t  know  how  many  men  were  hurt  or  how 
seriously.  I hurried  to  the  first  aid  station  and  re- 
ported to  Surgeon  Vernon  T.  Chew.  He  offered 
to  examine  my  wound,  but,  believing  others  needed 
him  worse,  I urged  him  to  see  them.  Then  I 
started  to  the  field  hospital.  Dr.  Hunter,  head 
surgeon,  saw  me  coming,  filled  a glass  tumbler 
half  full  of  whisky,  and  met  me  fifty  yards  from 
his  tent.  I emptied  the  tumbler  and  sank  down 
on  a nail  keg,  but  refused  to  faint.  In  about 
twenty  minutes  an  ambulance  drove  up,  carrying 
poor  Pitt.  A part  of  the  exploded  shell  had  torn 
through  his  right  shoulder  carrying  away  a part 
of  his  right  lung.  He  died  soon  after  reaching 
the  hospital.  Young  Orcutt  died  the  next  day. 
David  Case,  another  victim,  died  in  a week.  I 
had  only  lost  two  fingers,  a handicap,  ’tis  true, 
but  possibly  a life  saver,  for,  of  sixty  men  and 


officers  who  answered  roll  call  on  May  1,  the  be- 
ginning of  activities,  only  eleven  were  left  to 
march  out  of  Vicksburg.  I might  not  have  been 
one  of  those  but  for  my  wound. 


A GEORGIA  SOLDIER,  C.  S.  A. 

FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  R.  D.  CHAPMAN,  NOW 
OP  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

(Continued  from  September  Number) 

The  excitement  of  my  friends  and  the  guard  with 
uplifted  gun  glittering  in  the  light,  pressing  forward, 
presented  a scene  that  time  can  never  erase.  The 
train  had  passed  a short  distance  when  the  guard 
reported  my  escape  and  the  train  stopped;  another 
train  came  approaching  me  from  the  rear  reflecting 
its  headlight  toward  me.  Realizing  my  perilous 
position,  I arose  and  retreated  rapidly  at  right  angles 
from  the  railroad. 

Dazed,  dusty  and  bleeding,  the  headlight  from 
the  approaching  train  so  confused  my  vision  that 
my  progress  was  quite  difficult  in  the  dark.  I soon 
found  ipyself  upon  the  slope  of  a mountain  over- 
looking the  town.  The  Federal  guards  came  back 
looking  for  the  escaped  prisoner,  while  I was  resting 
securely  watching  the  movements  of  their  signal 
lights.  They  gave  up  the  search,  returned  to  the 
train  and  pursued  their  journey,  carrying  my  com- 
rades to  a prison  of  hopeless  despair,  where  they 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Truly,  I felt 
friendless  and  forsaken.  It  was  the  loney  hour  of 
a dark,  cold  night,  February  11,  1864,  when  a lone 
Confederate  soldier  had  invaded  Pennsylvania, 
flanked  the  enemy,  and  gained  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  city  of  York;  and  from  that  lofty  position 
I smweyed  with  calm  deliberation  the  surroundings. 
I decided  to  go  directly  from  the  railroad  as  far  into 
the  country  during  the  night  as  possible,  where 
escaped  prisoners  would  not  be  expected.  I re- 
membered that  Lieutenant  Bowling  had  directed 
me  to  go  to  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  where  I would  find 
the  McBride  family,  true,  tried  friends  to  the 
Southern  cause. 

Started  in  a westerly  direction,  taking  a star  for  ray 
guide,  I traveled  an  untrodden  path  through  the 
dark,  crossing  roads,  fields  and  woods,  going  around 
all  houses,  to  avoid  personal  contact.  My  wounds, 
bruises,  and  blistered  feet  grew  quite  painful.  Thus 
I traveled  until  just  before  day;  I did  not  think  it  safe 
to  travel  through  that  country  in  the  day,  and  I 
decided  to  find  a hiding  place. 

This  was  an  old,  thickly  settled  country  and 
hiding  places  were  hard  to  find  except  in  barns  of 
straw,  which  was  also  the  best  protection  against  the 
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cold  weather.  The  houses  were  very  numerous, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  a barn  from  other  houses 
in  the  dark.  I approached  a settlement  and  while 
prowling  around  to  find  the  barn,  the  barking  of  a 
dog  forbade  my  approach.  At  the  next  settlement 
I found  a log  barn,  the  doors  closed,  but  I climbed 
up  the  outer  wall  and  jumped  over  in  the  hay,  and 
made  me  a bed  deep  down  in  the  pile. 

Thus  reclining  in  my  bed  of  straw,  a deep  sleep 
came  upon  me  and  banished  all  doubts  and  fears. 

I was  aroused  from  my  slumber  by  a confusion  of 
tongues,  which  I recognized  as  the  voices  of  two 
women  talking  in  an  unknown  language.  They  were 
raking,  scraping,  and  stamping  over  the  barn  floor, 
and  talking  in  an  angry  tone.  I listened  in  breath- 
less silence  to  catch  an  intelligible  word,  but  their 
Dutch  language  continued  in  increased  fury,  as  I 
lay  in  a very  cramped-up  position,  afraid  to  move. 
I decided  in  case  they  found  me  to  appear  deaf, 
dumb,  and  crazy,  but  they  soon  relieved  my  suspense 
by  leaving  the  barn,  evidently  to  feed  the  cattle 
around  the  barn. 

They  soon  entered  the  barn  again  and  began  pull- 
ing hay  from  the  pile  in  which  I was  secreted,  and  as 
every  pull  would  shake  the  pile,  I felt  in  eminent 
danger  of  slipping  down  among  them;  they  again 
left  the  barn  and  the  old  creaking  lot  gate  gave  notice 
of  their  departure;  their  voices  died  away  in  the 
distance.  I then  assumed  a more  comfortable 
position  and  sweet  sleep  assumed  supremacy  over 
the  care  and  afflictions  of  the  hour;  I awoke  once 
more  during  the  day  and  again  after  night,  when  I 
left  my  bed  of  straw  and  crept  cautiously  down  into 
the  barnyard.  After  rambling  around  awhile,  I 
found  a public  road  and  decided  what  course  would 
best  suit  my  purpose. 

This  was  the  night  of  the  12th  of  February,  1864. 
The  road  was  frozen,  rough  and  rocky,  and  at  almost 
every  settlement  I passed  on  the  road,  I had  a dog 
fight;  the  dogs  were  all  turned  loose  and  they  were 
very  numerous.  When  I retreated,  they  followed, 
and  when  I made  a stand,  they  were  satisfied  to  sit 
in  the  road  and  bark  at  me  and  their  howling  would 
wake  the  vigilance  of  the  neighbors’  dogs  ahead  and 
they  challenged  my  approach  as  an  invading  foe. 
They  seemed  to  recognize  me  as  a rebel. 

Thus  I passed  the  early  part  of  that  dark,  dogged 
night.  Later,  the  dog  excitement  ceased,  and  I 
tramped  along  unchallenged.  The  road  was  rough 
and  rocky  and  in  addition  to  other  afflictions  I 
suffered  greatly  from  blistered  feet,  physical  ex- 
haustion and  hunger.  The  King  of  Day  began  to 
illumine  the  eastern  horizon,  and  would  soon  expose 
me  to  the  critical  view  of  an  unfriendly  people,  but 
I could  not  longer  wander  in  darkness  or  hide  during 


the  day  in  secret  places  without  food.  I had  al- 
ready fasted  from  about  6:00  P.M.,  February  11,  to 
6:00  A.M.,  February  13,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  when  or  how  I would  get  relief. 

For  the  first  time  since  my  escape,  I took  a good 
look  at  myself  and  found  that  my  wounds  and  bruises 
received  at  my  fall  from  the  train  were  healing  up 
nicely,  but  I was  a little  disfigmed.  While  resting 
here  in  seclusion,  I resolved  upon  a bold,  aggressive 
plan  of  action.  Trusting  Providence  for  the  result, 

I came  out  on  the  public  road  and  started  off  with 
all  the  manly  courage  that  circumstances  could 
warrant.  In  a short  time  I saw  a man  coming  on  a 
white  mule,  whistling  a familiar  tune,  and  beating 
time  to  his  tune  with  a stick  on  his  old  mule.  He 
exhibited  a careless,  indifferent  disposition,  just  such 
a man  as  would  best  suit  my  purpose.  “Good 
Morning,”  said  I.  “Good  Morning,”  said  he. 
“Please  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  — ” (hesitating  as  if 
to  remember  a forgotten  name.)  “Manchester?” 
said  he.  “Yes,”  said  I.  “Manchester,  nine  miles,” 
said  he.  To  meet  a white  mule  on  a cold  frosty 
morning  is  a sure  sign  of  good  luck;  here  my  luck 
changed  and  my  prospects  brightened.  Invested 
with  this  important  information,  I felt  greatly  re- 
lieved and  determined  to  go  to  Manchester,  buy  me 
a book  and  travel  as  a book  agent,  until  I could 
reach  my  Emmetsburg  friends.  Dming  my  random 
the  two  previous  nights  I had  wandered  across  the 
Pennsylvania  line  into  Maryland,  about  forty  miles 
from  my  desired  destination. 

In  addition  to  other  adverse  conditions,  a very 
cold  blizzard,  blowing  with  increased  fury  from  the 
north,  met  me  before  I reached  Manchester.  In  the 
afternoon  I came  in  sight  of  the  little  city.  I stopped 
at  an  old  dilapidated  house  near  the  road,  occupied 
by  an  old  lady  and  a little  boy;  age  and  destitution 
was  noticeably  upon  this  habitation.  This  good  old 
lady  invited  me  in  and  made  me  welcome;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  a good,  kind  Providence  had  directed  me 
to  this  place,  where  I obtained  relief  and  information 
that  I could  not  have  expected  in  a palace. 

Sitting  in  an  old  arm  chair  by  an  old-fashioned 
fireplace,  an  old  coffee  pot  simmering  on  the  embers 
and  dispensing  old  Rio  aroma  from  its  spout,  the 
old  lady  cheerfully  supplied  me  with  such  as  she 
had.  After  resting,  warming,  and  lunching,  I en- 
gaged the  old  lady  in  a general  conversation,  in  order 
to  elicit  desirable  information.  She  talked  very 
freely  and  intelligently;  I led  the  conversation  to  the 
War,  and  spoke  of  the  suffering  soldiers  in  the  field 
of  strife.  She  also  expressed  herself  as  being  very 
much  opposed  to  the  war.  I ascertained  the  names 
and  political  proclivities  of  several  prominent  citizens 
in  the  town  where  I expected  to  sojourn  that  night. 
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Thus  invested  with  information  to  meet  probable 
emergencies,  I thanked  the  good  lady  for  courtesies 
and  substantial  benefits,  and  placed  in  her  hand  a 
five  dollar  gold  piece,  all  the  money  I had,  to  repay 
for  my  entertainment;  she  refused  pay  and  returned 
the  money. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  as  I left  the  humble 
cabin  home,  with  gratitude  overflowing,  and  started 
to  Manchester  to  seek  refuge  from  a snow  storm  that 
was  then  raging.  I had  gone  but  a short  distance 
when  a swift  messenger  boy  from  the  charitable  old 
lady  overtook  me  and  gave  me  a nice,  knit  woolen 
scarf,  which  I have  kept  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
this  humble  habitation  for  sixty-five  years  (1864- 
1929).  I entered  the  city,  bought  a book  containing 
a record  of  the  incidents  of  the  war,  biographal 
sketches  of  generals,  etc.,  and  paid  for  it  out  of  my 
five  dollar  gold  piece.  I wrapped  it  up  nicely,  went 
to  the  hotel,  registered  as  Charlie  Duncan,  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  represented  myself  as  a book 
agent. 

Retiring  to  my  room,  I sought  an  interview  with 
the  landlord,  who  gave  me  information  as  to  the 
way  to  Emmetsburg,  where  I expected  to  find  friends; 
I learned  that  Westminster  was  nine  miles  north, 
and  a hack  was  going  to  Westminster  the  next 
morning.  I sent  for  the  young  man  who  was  to  drive 
the  hack,  and  made  known  my  wishes  to  him,  and 
after  a friendly  talk,  he  proposed  to  give  me  a seat 
in  his  buggy  to  Westminster,  where  I stopped  at  the 
hotel  and  registered  as  before. 

It  was  now  twenty-two  miles  to  Emmetsburg,  and 
the  mail  hack  left  for  that  place  at  11:00  o’clock. 
I represented  to  the  landlord  that  I wished  to  take 
the  next  hack  to  Emmetsburg.  On  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  the  weather  continued  very  severe;  the 
lobby  and  sitting  room  of  the  hotel  were  crowded, 
and  upon  entering  the  room,  I noticed  a Yankee 
soldier  sitting  by  the  stove,  dressed  in  a Federal 
uniform;  I watched  him  closely,  saw  him  speak  a 
few  words  to  an  old  gentleman,  and  both  at  once 
looked  at  me  in  a suspicious  manner,  which  was  un- 
mistakable evidence  to  me  that  I was  the  subject 
of  their  conversation.  I was  watching  everyone 
with  a critic’s  eye,  and,  feeling  sure  I had  been 
spotted  by  the  Federal  soldier,  I did  not  wait  for  the 
mail  hack.  After  paying  my  bill,  I had  only  thirty- 
five  cents  left;  I had  no  baggage  but  my  book.  Telling 
the  landlord  I would  go  out  in  town  and  return  in 
time  to  take  the  hack  for  Emmetsburg,  I took  my 
book  and  started,  walking  from  street  to  street, 
turning  corners  to  avoid  spotters.  I started  toward 
Emmetsburg  through  snow  six  inches  deep.  I was 
about  three  hours  ahead  of  the  mail  hack;  I had 


left  the  seat  vacant  which  I had  engaged,  and  I 
feared  it  would  confirm  suspicion  and  start  de- 
tectives on  my  trail.  I traveled  in  a great  suspense 
during  the  day,  I had  gone  fifteen  miles  toward 
Emmetsburg  and  stopped  at  a farmhouse  to  warm 
and  rest,  where  the  hack  passed  me.  Late  in  the 
evening  I continued  my  journey  until  the  severe 
weather  forced  me  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night.  To 
the  right  stood  a fine  farm  residence  with  attractive 
environments,  the  smoke  from  the  fire  flues  gushing 
out  above  the  snow-capped  roof,  indicating  comfort 
and  happiness  within.  The  intervening  space  be- 
tween the  house  and  myself  was  carpeted  with 
snow;  icicles  fell  and  crashed  from  the  limbs  along 
the  way.  With  fear  and  doubt  as  to  my  reception, 
I approached  the  house;  my  call  was  answered  by  a 
young  lady  through  the  door,  slightly  ajar,  who  bade 
me  wait  until  my  request  could  be  made  known  to 
her  father.  He  bade  me  enter  and  conducted  me  to 
a seat  in  a warm,  comfortable  room:  making  some 
inquiry  about  my  mode  of  traveling;  I told  him 
that  I was  a passenger  on  the  mail  hack  and  I got 
so  cold,  I had  to  stop  and  warm,  and  the  hack  left 
me;  that  I came  to  see  if  I could  stay  at  his  house 
that  night.  “All  right,”  said  he.  The  house  was 
well  furnished  and  richly  decorated  with  relics  rare, 
arranged  in  artistic  style 

Before  and  after  entering  the  house,  I tried  to 
appear  natural  and  easy  as  I sat  in  a costly  cushioned 
chair,  but  the  congestive  reaction  of  nature,  seeking 
to  restore  its  equilibrium,  forbade  the  ease  and  ele- 
gance that  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  of  a 
young  gentleman  from  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
effect  of  the  cold  blizzard  to  which  I had  been  ex- 
posed yielded  to  a normal  condition;  the  farmer  had 
completed  his  round  of  domestic  duties,  and  as  he 
entered  the  room  I introduced  myself  to  him  as 
Charlie  Duncan  from  Baltimore.  “And  my  name,” 
said  he,  “is  Bowers.” 

Supper  was  announced,  and  I met  Mrs.  Bowers 
and  Miss  Sallie  Bowers  at  the  table.  After  eating  a 
warm  supper  and  meeting  this  beautiful  young  lady, 
I felt  happy  and  grateful  for  this  unexpected  hos- 
pitality. I made  myself  as  pleasant  and  agreeable 
as  possible  with  the  family,  and  expecially  with  the 
daughter,  whose  smiles  and  pleasant  words  chal- 
lenged my  admiration,  and  dissipated  the  gloom  of 
my  eventful  struggle  for  liberty.  I wanted  to  un- 
bosom myself  to  this  good  family  and  tell  them  all 
about  my  troubles  and  travels,  but  Mr.  Bowers  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Confederate  cause;  he  was 
a very  strong  Union  man;  his  political  principles  did 
not  agree  with  mine,  and  my  ficticious  name  and 
assumed  business  were  indispensable  factors  in  my 
effort  to  escape. 
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I retired  that  night  with  the  comfortable  assurance 
of  sweet  sleep.  The  next  morning  was  cold  and 
cloudy;  I entered  the  parlor  and  was  greeted  by  Miss 
Sallie  with  smiles  and  pleasant  words. 

Under  such  propitious  circumstances  I felt  inclined 
to  remain  until  the  snow  clouds  drifted,  and  the 
weather  moderated.  It  was  only  four  miles  to 
Emmetsburg,  where  I expected  to  meet  my  friends, 
but  as  they  were  kept  under  strict  military  servility 
by  the  Federals,  I deemed  it  best  to  meet  them  after 
night.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a dila- 
tory program  in  order  to  enter  the  city  after  night. 
Mr.  Bowers  entered  the  parlor  and,  referring  to  the 
weather,  said  it  was  very  severe  weather  to  travel . I 
agreed  with  him  and  suggested  that  if  it  met  with  his 
approval  I would  remain  over  until  afternoon.  He 
cheerfully  invited  me  to  do  so,  and  made  me  wel- 
come; Miss  Sallie  was  pleased  with  the  arrangement. 
She  had  been  telling  me  about  a beautiful  and  ac- 
complished young  lady  from  Baltimore  who  was 
visiting  a neighbor  nearby,  and  as  I was  also  from 
Baltimore,  it  seemed  that  her  greatest  desire  was  to 
get  her  two  young  Baltimore  friends  together.  How 
I wished  for  a cyclone  to  come  and  confuse  her  plans. 
I had  never  been  to  Baltimore,  and  did  not  know 
any  person,  place  or  thing  in  the  city.  The  friend 
came  over  and  we  met  in  the  parlor. 

Being  confronted  by  a Baltimore  lady  of  loquacious 
tongue  I could  not  afford  being  interrogated,  and  at 
once  assumed  an  aggressive  manner  of  speech,  and 
supposing  there  was  a Baltimore  street  in  the  city, 
I asked  her  if  she  was  acquainted  on  Baltimore 
Street.  She  answered  in  the  negative,  I felt  cheerful 
over  her  negative  position,  and  wishing  to  master 
the  situation  more  fully,  I asked  her  if  she  knew 
several  of  my  friends  in  the  city.  She  did  not  know 
them.  I remembered  that  General  Trimble  (whom 
I left  a prisoner  on  Johnson’s  Island)  was  from  Balti- 
more, and  at  the  mention  of  his  name  she  remem- 
bered something  about  him.  I told  her  that  he  was 
formerly  a friend  of  mine,  but  since  he  had  dropped 
over  on  the  Rebel  side,  I had  cut  his  acquaintance 

The  war  was  the  all-absorbing  topic  that  day;  it 
was  impossible  to  converse  long  with  any  one,  with- 
out drifting  into  war  events,  and  intense  feeling  of 
sectional  strife  manifested  itself  as  they  spoke  of 
their  loved,  lost  or  suffering  ones,  who  were  victims 
of  the  cruel  war.  Mr.  Bowers  and  family  were  con- 
servative Union  people,  but  this  young  lady  from 
Baltimore  was  quite  radical  on  war  questions,  and 
expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  a young  man 
who  would  go  through  the  country  as  a book  agent 
while  so  many  of  her  friends  and  relatives  were  in  the 
war.  I defended  myself  the  best  I could,  and  soon 
changed  the  subject. 


Dinner  was  announced  and  disposed  of  in  due  form, 
and  we  all  reassembled  in  the  parlor.  It  was  now 
3:00  P.M.,  February  16,  1864.  The  time  had  come 
for  me  to  leave  or  renew  my  arrangements;  my  bill 
was  due  and  unpaid,  and  I had  only  thirty-five  cents 
on  hand.  The  old  gentleman  had  already  refused 
to  buy  my  book,  and  I proposed  to  give  him  a book 
as  a present,  and  asked  him  to  show  it  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  use  his  influence  in  my  interest  He  thanked 
me  very  kindly,  and  when  his  heart  was  full  of 
gratitude,  I asked  my  bill.  He  charged  me  nothing 
and  invited  me  to  call  again.  I bade  farewell  to 
these  friends  and  entered  the  war-path  again  for 
Emmetsburg.  After  a dilatory  and  cautious  march 
of  four  or  five  miles,  I came  in  sight  of  street  lamps  of 
the  city,  and  I soon  walked  the  lamp-lit  pavements 
of  Emmetsburg. 

(Continued  in  November) 


THE  CHATTANOOGA  ROSE 

I am  a stranger  here  within  your  gates. 

And  I accept  your  loves,  observe  no  hates; 

But  I was  lured  away  by  autumn’s  sheen. 

To  wander  up  a dell  of  swarded  green. 

Till  I was  halted  by  a crimson  rose — 

The  Chattanooga  Rose! 

It  was  enough  to  make  a Stranger  start — 

A stranger  one  than  I from  there  depart — 

For  from  the  Rose’s  very  heart. 

From  every  petal  seemed  to  start 
A thing  not  understood — 

A crimson  flow  of  blood — 

I stood  in  awe  amaze. 

Before  my  eyes  a haze; 

I heard  a painful  moan — 

A soldier’s  dying  moan! 

Ah,  now  I know  why  blows  so  red  the  Rose — 
The  Chattanooga  Rose! 

Up  from  his  bed,  the  soldier’s  bed — 

Eternal  bed  of  soldier  dead — 

There  flows  at  coax  of  autumn’s  amorous  sun 
The  blood  that  flowed  for  deeds  of  valor  done — 
The  crimson  blood — 

The  soldier’s  blood! 

Ah,  now  I know  why  blows  so  red  the  Rose — 
The  Chattanooga  Rose! 

0 God  of  soldier  shrouded  ghosts! 

0 God  of  Angel  Mother  hosts! 

Forever  chain  god  Mars — 

Forever  end  all  wars ! 

— By  H.  A.  L.  DeAryan  in  The  Lookout. 
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God  grant,  when  the  last  hard  fight  is  won, 

And  “Taps”  sounds  sharp  and  clear, 

That  the  words  of  the  Captain  may  be,  “Well 
done !” 

As  each  soldier  answers  “Here!” 


Col.  Lovick  Pierce. 

Col.  Lovick  Pierce  died  at  his  home  in ’Sparta, 
Ga.,  on  August  7,  in  the  92nd  years-  of  his  age.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Bishop  George  F.  Pierce,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  was  born  at 
the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  in  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1839, 
while  his  father  was  President  of  that  institution. 
He  was  graduated  from  Emory  College,  at  Oxford, 
Ga.,  and  in  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a Confederate 
soldier,  serving  with  the  15th  Georgia  Regiment,  of 
which  he  was  subsequently  made  Adjutant.  His 
command  fought  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
and  took  part  in  almost  every  important  battle  of 
that  army — Yorktown,  Seven  Days  around  Rich- 
mond, Williamsburg,  2nd  Manassas,  Sharpsburg, 
Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  and 
on  down  to  the  surrender  of  Appomattox.  Young 
Pierce  was  seriously  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  at  the 
Wilderness,  and  again  at  Fort  Harrison,  but  always, 
as  soon  as  sufficiently  recovered,  he  rejoined  his 
command.  He  was  commissioned  as  captain  a 
few  days  before  the  war  closed. 

After  the  war.  Captain  Pierce  made  his  home  at 
Sparta,  Ga.,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
In  October,  1893,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  under  the 
Cleveland  administration,  and  rendered  service  for 
thirty  years  in  that  department  of  the  Government, 
retiring  in  1922.  He  then  returned  to  Sparta  to 
spend  his  last  days  with  friends  and  loved  ones  there. 
While  living  in  Washington,  he  was  a member  of 
Camp  No.  171,  U.  C.  V.,  and  for  many  years  served 
as  Adjutant.  Gen.  George  P.  Harrison  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  appointed  him  as  Assistant  In- 
spector General  on  his  staff,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 

Possessed  of  a bright  mind,  well  informed,  keen 
of  wit.  Colonel  Pierce  never  grew  old  while  attaining 
his  great  age.  He  was  a typical  Southern  gentle- 


man, hospitable  and  kind,  numbering  friends  by  his 
acquaintances.  He  was  a lifelong  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  true  to  its  teachings,  faithful  in 
his  attepdance  on  worship,  and  rendering-  service  as 
Steward,  lay  leader,  and  Sunday  school  teacher,  or 
wherever  there  was  need  of  him.  He  is  survived  by 
three  daughters,  and  a number  of  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  city 
cemetery  at  Sparta,  “clad  in  his  uniform  of  Con- 
federate gray,  his  casket  draped  with  the  Stars  and 
Bars  he  loved  so  well.” 

J.  R.  Hughes. 

J.  R.  Hughes  was  born  in  Williamson  County, 
Tenn.,  near  Franklin,  on  September  21,  1837,  and 
his  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  the  farm.  He 
entered  the  Confederate  army  as  volunteer  in 
1861,  in  Company  D (Williamson  Grays).  1st 
Tennessee  Infantry,  under  Capt.  Jim  Hanner  and 
Col.  George  Maney.  The  command  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  army  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  and  his  first 
battle  was  at  Sheep  Mountain,  where  all  were  cap- 
tured. 

Young  Hughes  was  ill  of  pneumonia  in  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  in  West  Virginia,  but  was  in  service 
under  Stonewall  Jackson  in  January,  1862,  and 
in  the  battle  at  Bath,  Va.,  and  later  battles 
through  January  and  part  of  February  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  1st  Tennessee  Regiment  was  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  Army  of  Tennessee  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
and  other  engagements  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
and  Kentucky.  He  was  first  wounded  on  October 
9,  1862,  at  Perryville,  while  charging  battery,  and 
was  captured  in  Harrisburg,  Ky.,  while  in  the 
hospital  and  exchanged  in  January,  1863,  at 
Vicksburg. 

Comrade  Hughes  fought  in  Middle  and  East 
Tennessee  in  1863,  including  battles  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  Chickamauga,  and  Missionary  Ridge. 
He  was  wounded  again  at  Missionary  Ridge,  a 
minie  ball  passing  through  mouth  and  upper  jaw, 
and  he  remained  in  the  hospital  at  Newman,  Ga., 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

He  then  returned  to  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  en- 
tered the  mercantile  business  in  Hillsboro  until 
1869,  moving  to  Union  City  in  December  of  that 
year.  He  was  a member  of  Warren  McDonald 
Camp,  No.  936,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Union  City  for  years. 

He  was  married  in  December,  1866,  to  Miss 
Mattie  E.  Aden,  of  Paris,  Tenn. 

[J.  H.  Steele,  Adjutant.] 
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Richard  Blair. 

Richard  Blair,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Rusk,  Tex., 
on  July  28,  was  a native  of  Nova  Scotia,  born  June 
18,  1838,  and  thus  had  passed  into  his  ninety-third 
year.  He  went  to  Florida  in  1859,  from  Truro, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  when  war  came  on,  he  enlistened  in 
the  Southern  army  as  a member  of  Marion’s  Light 
Artillery;  he  campaigned  with  Kirby  Smith  in 
Kentucky,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Richmond; 
was  with  Bragg  in  Tennessee,  and  fought  in  the 
battles  of  Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge;  was 
with  Johnston  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  went 
through  the  entire  four  years  without  a furlough; 
was  wounded  several  times,  but  never  very  seriously; 
was  in  the  breastworks  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  at  the  time 
of  surrender.  He  was  in  Hood’s  brigade  at  one  time, 
and  under  a Captain  Douglas,  who  located  at  Tyler, 
Tex.,  after  the  war.  There  Comrade  Blair  found 
him  when  he  made  Tyler  his  home,  and  Col.  Bryan 
Marsh,  of  the  Southern  anny  was  also  there.  All 
now  have  passed  into  the  eternal  reunion,  no  more 
disturbed  by  war. 

After  the  war.  Comrade  Blair  married  Miss  Nancy 
Lefevre,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  who  died  in  1870.  He  is 
survived  by  a daughter. 

(In  sending  this  incomplete  sketch,  J.  F.  Temple- 
ton, of  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  writes  that  Comrade  Blair 
did  his  part  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  sixties.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Tom  B.  Mallard,  of  Rusk,  Tex.,  is 
anxious  to  get  in  communication  with  the  Lefevre 
family,  to  which  her  mother  belonged.) 

Garius  Cave. 

After  a lingering  illness,  Garius  Cave,  one  of  that 
rapidly  diminishing  army  of  Confederate  heroes, 
passed  away  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  during  August, 
1930,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

As  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  he  served  under 
Gen.  Sterling  Price,  Company  G,  12th  Missouri, 
Shelby’s  Iron  Brigade. 

On  September  27,  1914,  the  Cross  of  Honor  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Southland  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  of  Alhambra,  Calif.,  and  during  his  four 
years’  residence  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  many  courtesies  from  the  General  Joe 
Wheeler  Chapter,  of  that  place. 

He  was  a member  of  the  First  Christian  Church 
of  Long  Beach.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and  loved 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  felt. 
Three  children  survive  him — two  daughters  Miss 
Lillian  Cave  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Frizzell,  of  Long  Beach, 
and  a son,  John  T.  Cave,  of  South  Pasadena. 

(By  Southland  Chapter,  Alhambra,  Calif.) 


Posey  Hamilton 

In  Selma,  Ala.,  on  May  29,  1930,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months,  Posey  Hamilton  passed  to  the 
reward  of  the  faithful.  He  was  only  seventeen  when 
he  enlisted,  at  Tunnel  Hill,  Ga.,  in  Company  D, 
10th  Confederate  Cavalry,  Brig.  Gen.  W.  W.  Allen, 
commanding.  “The  lOth  Cavalry  surrendered  near 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  after  a brilliant  campaign,  in 
which  Private  Hamilton  had  made  a record  en- 
vied by  his  comrades.’’  No  greater  tribute  could 
be  paid  to  one  who  had  so  completely  given  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  South  than  to  say  he  served  with 
distinction  under  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler. 

Comrade  Hamilton  married  Miss  Betty  Watkins, 
of  Greenville,  Ala.,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Southern 
women,  and  his  home  was  one  of  refinement  and 
culture — a Christian  home.  Children  came  to  bless 
that  home — a son  and  four  daughters — who  made 
his  last  days  comfortable  and  happy.  In  his  chimch 
life,  he  was  faithful  and  devoted,  for  years  teaching 
a Bible  class  of  the  young  people  of  his  community 
and  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  him  they  owe 
much  for  their  understanding  of  God’s  word,  which 
he  made  for  them  a help  and  an  inspiration.  He 
and  his  dear  wife,  “Miss  Betty,’’  were  noble  people, 
and  left  the  world  better  that  they  had  lived. 

(From  tribute  by  Louise  Barnes  Hendricks.) 

Michael  Shannon. 

Michael  Shannon  died  at  his  home  on  Rich 
Mountain,  W.  Va.,  on  August  7,  aged  ninety  years, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Old  Brick  Church  Ceme- 
tery at  Huttonsville,  with  his  grandsons  as  pall- 
bearers. 

He  was  born  at  Big  Bridge,  twenty  miles  south 
of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  but  had  lived  on  Rich  Moun- 
tain for  the  past  sixty  years.  He  served  in  Com- 
pany J,  25th  Virginia  Infantry,  from  1861  to  1865, 
engaging  in  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Horseshoe 
Bend,  Gettysburg,  Bloody  Angle,  and  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at 
McDowell.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons, 
and  three  daughters. 

Kentucky  Comrades. 

Union  County  veterans  who  have  died  this  year : 

John  Nelson,  North  Carolina;  Jack  Terrill, 
Company  A,  4th  Kentucky  Cavalry;  0.  C.  Trum- 
bo.  Company  K,  10th  Kentucky  Cavalry;  Theo- 
dore Clore,  Company  C,  10th  Kentucky  Cavalry; 
Henry  Lynn,  Company  F,  10th  Kentucky  Cavalry ; 
R.  S.  Tombs,  Company  G,  9th  Tennessee  Cavalry ; 
A.  W.  LaMond,  Company  C,  10th  Kentucky  Cav- 
alry. 

[Mollie  Duncan,  Morganfield  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.] 
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Dr.  R.  H.  Reeves. 

On  February  6,  1840,  in  Washington  County, 
Tenn.,  a son  was  born  to  William  Patton  and  Mary 
DeVault  Reeves,  who  was  named  Rufus.  A happy 
childhood  was  spent  amid  scenes  of  rural  beauty 
with  his  several  brothers  and  sisters  and  consins 
until  war’s  ominous  clouds  obscured  the  sunshine 
of  this  earthly  paradise.  In  1862,  Rufus  H. 
Reeves  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  December  of  that  year,  after  fighting 
for  seven  and  a half  hours  in  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro, he  was  carried  from  the  field  of  battle 
severely  wounded. 

Following  the  brave  and  cheerful  service  ren- 
dered until  the  close  of  the  War  between  the 
States,  R.  H.  Reeves  studied  in  the  School  of  Dent- 
istry in  Baltimore,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1868.  He  practiced  for  one  year  in  his  native 
State,  going  then  for  a time  to  Oakland,  Calif. 
In  1880,  he  located  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  where  he 
became  a leading  practioneer.  Dr.  Reeves  retired 
from  active  practice  about  thirteen  years  ago,  but 
his  remaining  years  were  devoted  to  service,  and 
no  Confederate  veteran  of  this  locality  ever  la- 
bored so  faithfully  and  efficiently  in  behalf  of  his 
comrades  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  He  raised  a large  amount  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  his  be- 
loved Zeb  Vance  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  planned  and  ar- 
ranged many  matters  for  their  welfare,  and  faith- 
fully visited  them  when  they  were  ill.  At  many 
meetings  and  entertainments  his  sweet  voice  was 
lifted  in  song — quaint  melodies  of  the  Southland, 
old  hymns,  exquisite  fantasies,  humorous  ditties 
rendered  with  dignity  and  grace.  In  his  Church 
he  was  long  a faithful  worker,  in  his  home  a cheer- 
ful companion  to  his  devoted  wife  and  daughters. 

Dr.  Reeves  died  on  Sunday  night,  August  10. 
After  funeral  services  at  the  Central  Methodist 
Church,  the  Confederate  ritual  was  read  by  the 
Adjutant  of  Zeb  Vance  Camp  at  the  grave. 

Many  beautiful  floral  tributes  covered  the 
grave,  and  the  Asheville  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  placed 
there  the  marker  showing  the  Confederate  Cross 
of  Honor. 

Dr.  Reeves’  courtesy  and  dignity,  his  old  school 
charm  and  wit,  the  influence  of  his  honorable, 
fearless  and  intellectual  personality  will  not  soon 
be  erased  from  the  consciousness  of  the  citizens  of 
the  home  of  his  adoption,  where  he  lived  so  long 
and  so  well.  Ninety  years  of  life  had  not  dimmed 
his  clear  and  vigorous  mentality,  or  dissipated  the 
independence  of  his  noble  manhood.  He  fell 


quickly  where  he  had  stood  so  long  erect — a vali- 
ant figure — to  be  remembered  and  loved  by  those 
who  can  appreciate  a rarely  fine  and  noble  Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

[Mrs.  R.  T.  Underwood,  Adjutant  Zeb  Vance 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  No.  681,  Asheville,  N.  C.] 

Capt.  William  Francis  Drake. 

Capt.  William  Francis  Drake,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  famous  battle  between  the  Virginia  (Mer- 
rimac)  and  the  Monitor,  the  first  ironclad  war 
vessels,  died  on  August  13,  at  the  Confederate 
Home  of  North  Carolina,  at  Raliegh,  of  which  he 
had  been  an  inmate  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Although  his  principal  engagement  was  at  sea. 
Captain  Drake  served  in  the  army  rather  than  the 
navy  of  the  Confederacy,  being  a member  of  the 
United  Artillery  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
which  was  called  upon  to  man  the  guns  on  the 
Confederate  gunboat,  Virginia,  the  first  “Sea 
Monster.”  His  account  of  the  famous  battle,  as 
written  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  was  given  in 
the  Veteran  for  May,  1928,  with  a picture  of 
himself  and  two  other  comrades  of  that  thrilling 
experience.  Captain  Drake,  whose  home  was  in 
Northampton  County,  Va.,  served  throughout  the 
war,  enlisting  on  April  1 9,  1861. 

Captain  Drake  was  a teacher  until  he  entered 
the  Home.  He  was  a deeply  religious  man,  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  the 
Masonic  Order,  and  served  for  a number  of  years 
as  Chaplain  at  the  Confederate  Home.  Funeral 
services  were  conducted  in  the  chapel  at  the 
Home,  and  interment  was  in  the  Confederate 
Cemetery  at  Oakwood. 

Thomas  H.  White. 

Thomas  H.  White,  for  many  years  a resident  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  F.  Elgin,  of  Glenolden,  Pa.,  on  January 
19,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year.  He  was  considered 
the  oldest  resident  of  Glenolden,  where  he  had  made 
his  home  for  four  years;  he  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  a year. 

Comrade  White  served  as  a Confederate  soldier 
in  the  35th  Virginia  Cavalry,  under  Col.  E.  V. 
White,  and  also  served  as  courier  and  scout  for  Gen. 
R.  E.  Lee,  whom  he  came  to  know  as  friend  as  well 
as  commander.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter  and 
three  sons. 

Interment  was  in  the  Monocacy  Cemetery, 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  his  coffin  enshrouded 
with  the  Stars  and  Bars,  emblem  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  fought  and  sacrificed. 
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W,  B.  Hill. 

W.  B.  Hill  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Grant 
County,  West  Virginia,  December  5,  1842,  and 
spent  his  entire  life  there  excepting  the  four  years 
he  spent  in  the  Southern  army.  He  was  a member 
of  18th  Virginia  Cavalry,  Company  E. 

In  private  life  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  and  was  for  many  years  a Justice  of  the 
Peace.  Was  married  March  8,  1866,  to  Mary 
Catherine  Thalaker,  also  of  Petersburg,  whose 
death  occurred  about  ten  years  before  his.  Three 
children  were  born  to  them — two  daughters  and 
a son,  all  of  whom  are  living  in  Petersburg ; there 
are  also  grandchildren  and  twelve  great  grand- 
children surviving  him.  Two  of  his  grandsons 
served  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France.  Mr.  Hill  had 
always  lived  a consecrated  Christian  life,  and  was 
a shining  example  to  all  who  knew  him.  His 
death  occurred  July  6,  1930,  after  a week’s  ill- 
ness, resulting  from  a fall  in  which  he  suffered  a 
broken  hip. 

[Mrs.  George  S.  Harness,  Secretary  of  Pickett 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Petersburg,  W.  Va.] 

Thomas  K.  Naylor. 

Thomas  Krebs  Naylor  quietly  passed  away  at  his 
home,  Westwood,  Md.,  September  28,  1929,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven. 

Mr.  Naylor  entered  the  Confederate  service  soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  having  made  his  way 
with  other  young  men  from  his  native  home  in 
Prince  George  County,  Maryland,  across  the  Po- 
tomac and  on  to  Richmond,  where  he  was  assigned 
to  cavalry  service  in  Company  B,  1st  Maryland 
Regiment,  under  Captain  Emack. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  many  engagements,  his 
most  extended  service  being  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
He  was  severely  wounded  on  the  retreat  from  Gettys- 
burg, and  confined  in  the  hospital  in  Richmond  for 
several  months.  He  was  afterwards  captured  in 
West  Virginia  and  imprisoned  in  Camp  Chase  for 
eight  months.  Was  on  parole  in  Richmond  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Naylor  returned  home  after  the  war  and  en- 
gaged in  farming.  In  1872  he  married  Miss  Marian 
Townshend,  who  preceded  him  twenty-two  months 
in  death. 

He  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  two  sons,  and  two 
grandchildren,  also  by  a sister.  He  was  a man  of 
strictest  integrity  and  highest-  Christian  character. 
Kind,  courteous  and  generous  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow  men,  he  was  loved  and  respected  by  a large 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 


FOR  UNMARKED  CONFEDERATE  GRAVES. 

That  the  action  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  providing  headstones  for  hitherto  unmarked  graves 
of  Confederate  soldiers  is  appreciated  is  shown  by 
the  many  applications  which  have  been  sent  in  for 
those  markers.  According  to  Maj.  John  T.  Harris, 
of  the  Quartermaste  Corp,  who  has  special  charge  of 
this  work,  there  are  already  6,557  applications  on  file, 
and  these  will  be  filled  in  the  order  of  receipt.  Ap- 
propriation was  made  to  supply  approxmately  10,700 
stones  this  year. 

Not  having  a photograph  of  this  headstone  availa- 
ble for  reproduction,  the  following  description  is 
given  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  securing  these  stones.  Major  Harris  writes  that 
considerable  work  was  put  on  the  design,  trying  to 
make  it  distinctive  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing 
to  the  descendants  of  those  Confederate  soldiers. 
The  official  date  of  adoption  was  May  26,  1930, 
when  it  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  it  is  now  being  shipped  from  the  various  quarries 
having  contracts.  The  stone  itself  is  thirty-nine 
inches  in  length,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  four  inches 
thick.  Near  the  top  of  the  stone  is  a design  repro- 
ducing the  Confederate  Cross  of  Honor,  showing  the 
wreath,  but  not  the  flag,  in  center,  and  no  lettering. 
Beneath  this  design  is  given  the  name  of  the  soldier, 
his  company  and  regiment,  with  “C.  S.  A.”  in  a 
line  to  itself. 

All  of  this  has  meant  a great  deal  of  work  in  pro- 
cm4ng  a suitable  and  satisfactory  design,  and  Major 
Harris,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Cemetery  Division 
of  the  Quartermaster’s  Office,  War  Department, 
has  been  most  interested  and  helpful  throughout, 
to  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  was  given  the 
woric  of  hunting  up  records  of  the  soldiers  whose 
graves  will  be  thus  marked,  where  those  records  were 
not  on  file,  and  much  time  and  thought  were  given 
in  that  work.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  these 
records  be  accurate,  for  they  will  be  sources  of 
reference  in  future  years. 


Correcting  A Correction. — The  following 
comes  from  Capt.  Carter  R.  Bishop,  of  Petersburg, 
Va.:  “On  page  331  of  the  September  number  of 
the  Veteran  is  a correction  which  needs  correcting. 
In  re  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg,  Va. — the  army 
began  to  move  out  of  Petersburg  at  8:00  p.m.,  April  2, 
1865,  but  the  pickets  were  withdrawn  from  the 
front  at  3:00  o’clock  A.M.,  April  3rd.  I have  always 
regarded  the  3rd  as  the  date  of  evacuation.  The 
article  corrected  in  re  the  capture  of  Fort  Stedman 
(August  number),  this  was  on  25th  of  March,  not 
March  17th,  as  given.” 
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■(Ilniteb  daughters  of  the  Confederacy 

9^mJems  9//mammry  <5Vv^jw<r/' 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  President  General 

Troy,  Ala. 


Mrs.  a.  C.  Ford,  Clifton  Forge,  Va First  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Blankbnburg Second  Vice  President  General 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mrs.  John  Wilcox,  Houston,  Tex Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Massey,  Hot  Springs,  Ark Recording  Secretary  General 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ezell,  Leesburg,  Fla Corresponding  Secretary  General 


Mrs.  B.  a.  Blenner,  Richmond,  Va Treasurer  General 

Rural  Route  No.  2. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Orangeburg,  S.  C Historian  General 

Mrs.  a.  S.  Porter,  Lakewood,  Ohio Registrar  General 

• 14728  Clifton  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Goodwin,  Philadelphia,  Pa Custodian  of  Crosses 

The  Cloverly 

Mrs.  Charles  Granger Custodian  of  Flags  and  Pennant 

New  Orleans,  La. 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  J.  J,  Harris,  Official  Editor,  Sandersville,  Ga. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy : 
As  of  old,  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so  may  we  say  that 
in  November  all  roads  will  lead  to  Asheville,  N.  C., 
that  beautiful  City  in  the  “Land  of  the  Sky,”  where 
the  Daughters  will  assemble,  November  the  18th, 
for  their  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Convention,  to 
bring  a report  of  their  stewardship.  The  Asheville 
and  Fanny  Patton  Chapters  are  busy  with  their 
plans,  in  which  the  North  Carolina  Division  and 
citizens  of  Asheville  are  cooperating,  to  make  this 
an  outstanding  Convention  in  the  history  of  that 
Convention  City.  We  hope  you  are  making  yoim 
plans  to  attend  and  add  to  the  interest  and  success 
of  that  Convention  by  your  presence,  helpful  sug- 
gestions, and  active  cooperation. 

During  the  few  intervening  weeks  there  are  many- 
things  which  will  demand  your  thought.  Each 
Chapter  is  urged  “to  act  well  its  part”  that  your 
Division  Presidents  may  bring  a report  of  accomplish- 
ment and  work  faithfully  done. 

As  an  organization,  we  have  committed  oimselves 
to  much  constructive  work  not  yet  completed.  For 
these  “causes  that  need  your  assistance,”  we  beg 
your  earnest  consideration  and  loyal  cooperation. 

We  call  your  attention  to  Art.  IV,  Section  4, 
which  provides  that  representation  will  be  based  not 
only  upon  dues  paying  members,  but  also  upon  the 
number  of  registered  members.  Hence,  it  behooves 
every  Chapter  President  and  Registrar  to  see  that 
her  chapter  is  fully  registered. 

From  time  to  time  you  have  been  urged  to  com- 
plete the  registration  of  your  members,  and  while 
many  have  responded  in  a splendid  way,  others  have 
treated  the  request  with  indifference.  Is  the  member- 
ship of  your  Chapter  fully  registered?  We  are  in 
no  way  questioning  the  eligibility  of  any  member, 
but  desire  a copy  of  every  member’s  record  for  the 
files  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  as  is  re- 


quired by  every  other  genealogical  organization. 
Mrs.  Higgins,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Records,  has  stated  that  she  cannot  continue  this 
service  after  October,  1930.  Will  you  not  do  your 
part  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  complete  the 
files  of  the  General  Organization  prior  to  November 
1st?  Remember  that  yom*  representation  in  the 
Convention  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
registered  members  who  have  paid  dues. 

A unique  feature  during  the  Convention  will  be 
“A  Dutch  Treat  Luncheon”  given  in  the  interest  of 
Registration.  After  luncheon,  a “Registration 
Rally”  will  be  given;  all  other  subjects  will  be  “out 
of  order.”  Short  talks  will  be  given  by  the  President- 
General,  the  Registrar-General,  and  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Departments  of  Records  and  Reference. 

A Pageant,  “Registration  Interpreted,”  written 
especially  for  the  occasion  by  the  Registrar-General, 
will  be  given,  the  Division  Registrars  present  par- 
ticipating. 

Every  one  attending  the  Convention  is  invited  to 
attend  this  luncheon,  especially  Chapter  Registrars. 
The  day  and  hour  will  be  given  on  Program  and 
posted  on  Bulletin  Board  in  lobby  of  the  Hotel. 

The  books  of  the  Treasurer-General  will  close 
October  18.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
please  send  your  percapita  tax  promptly  to  Mrs. 
B.  A.  Blenner,  Treasurer-General,  Box  556,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  together  with  the  required  typed  list 
giving  the  full  name  of  each  member,  and  if  mar- 
ried, the  initials  of  her  husband. 

All  contributions  for  all  causes  should  be  sent  to 
your  Division  Treasurer  in  ample  time  for  them  to 
reach  the  Treasurer-General  prior  to  October  18, 
and  in  sending  in  your  contributions,  do  not  forget 
that  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  pledged 
themselves  to  complete  the  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  Scholarship  Fund  within  three  years,  which 
time  limit  expires  next  November,  and  we  still  lack 
$3,000  to  redeem  that  pledge.  Remember,  too,  that 
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additional  funds  are  needed  ^to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  send  the  November  remittances  to  your 
thirty  pensioners,  each  of  whom  will  be  expecting 
her  usual  check  for  ?15  in  November.  We  know 
you  will  not  disappoint  them ! 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  we  will 
meet  your  representatives  in  Asheville,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  you  will  be  getting  your  “house  in 
order,”  and  thus  enable  your  Division  Presidents  and 
Presidents  of  Chapters  where  there  are  no  Divisions 
to  bring  a report  of  splendid  achievement  that  will 
represent  your  love  and  interest  in  our  great  memorial, 
historical,  benevolent,  and  educational  program. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Elizabeth  Burford  Bashinsky. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

BY  MARY  JASPER  WILLIS,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
PUBLICITY,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Naturally  enough,  the  women  of  Asheville,  the 
business  men,  and  all  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
throughout  the  Old  North  State  are  anticipating 
with  vast  enthusiasm  the  meeting  of  the  general  con- 
vention of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
during  the  third  week  of  November.  The  allure- 
ments of  Western  North  Carolina,  and  her  Queen 
City  of  Asheville,  with  its  lakes,  mountains,  splendid 
hotels,  and  lovely  residences,  are  well  known  to 
thousands  of  tourists  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  The  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel  is  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  gathering.  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher, 
President  of  the  Asheville  Chapter,  and  Mrs.  B. 
Frank  Cline,  President  of  the  Fannie  Patton  Chap- 
ter, are,  respectively.  General  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  A forecast 
of  the  features  of  entertainment  is  as  follows: 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  16,  a tablet  to 
Orren  Randolph  Smith,  designer  of  the  flag  of  the 
Confederacy,  will  be  unveiled  in  the  chm-chyard  of 
Old  Calvary  Church,  at  Fletcher,  near  Asheville, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Clarence  Stuart  Mc- 
Clellan, the  rector.  The  spot  is  rapidly  coming  into 
its  name  of  the  “Open-Air  Westminster  of  the 
South,”  for  upon  its  bowlders  are  unveiled  tablets  to 
the  memory  of  Albert  Pike,  of  Sidney  Lanier,  and  of 
Henry  Timrod.  The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
of  the  respective  States,  which  claim  these  poets,  as- 
sist in  this  task  of  grace  and  tenderness. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  there  will  be  a 
union  service  in  the  city  auditorium,  the  ministers  of 
the  various  Churches  being  present  and  a choir  of 
excellent  musicians.  A distinguished  speaker  will  be- 
secured  for  the  occasion. 

On  Monday  there  will  be  a luncheon  for  the  Execu- 


tive Board  and  the  officers  of  the  State  Division, 
presumably  at  the  beautiful  Asheville  Club  House  for 
Women. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  will  be  the  large 
reception  for  all  officers  and  delegates  at  the  George 
Vanderbilt  Hotel.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  in- 
formal dance  for  the  pages. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  a Division  luncheon  at 
the  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel.  The  evening  of  Tues- 
day is  to  be  the  grand  occasion  for  welcoming  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  in  the  City  Auditorium.  This  will 
involve  all  the  pageantry  of  stately  march,  waving 
flags,  and  spirited  music.  Various  addresses  of  wel- 
come will  be  spoken  and  undisputed  possession  of  the 
city  will  be  accorded. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  held  the  Jefferson 
Davis  luncheon,  probably  at  Grove  Pa»'k  Inn,  one  of 
the  sparkling  jewels  on  the  verdant  robe  of  Western 
North  Carolina.  Of  this  function,  our  gracious 
former  president,  Mrs.  Walter  Woodard,  of  Wilson, 
N.  C.,  is  in  entire  charge. 

Thursday  afternoon  there  will  be  a tea  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Forest  Country  Club.  On  Friday  evening  will 
be  given  the  regular  Pages’  ball,  which  will  be  attend- 
ed with  due  state  and  ceremony. 

In  between  all  these  gaieties  there  will  flow  steadily 
on  the  great  current  of  patriotic  work  and  its  expand- 
ing plans  for  the  future. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Maryland. — In  the  death  of  Miss  Georgie  G. 
Bright,  on  June  24,  the  Maryland  Division  lost 
an  honored  and  beloved  member  an  Honorary 
President,  a Past  Division  President.  Her  love  and 
interest  in  the  Maryland  Division  was  ever  an  in- 
spiration to  all  members  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
know  her.  She  sponsored  in  every  way  each  new 
undertaking  of  the  Division,  and  was  always  among 
the  first  to  respond  to  any  new  call  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  ideals  of  the  U.  D.  C.  It  was  while  she 
was  Division  President  that  the  World  War  Me- 
morial Fund  was  started.  From  this  fund  money 
is  loaned  to  young  men  of  Confederate  ancestry  of 
any  State  to  help  them  pay  their  way  through  the 
medical  schools  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Always  a friend  to  youth,  this  Fund 
w'as  ever  near  her  heart. 

A year  ago  it  was  Maryland’s  privilege  to  honor 
Miss  Bright  by  creating  a Fund  for  the  needy  Con- 
federates of  our  State,  to  be  known  as  The  Georgia 
G.  Bright  Relief  Fund.  This  will  be  a living  me- 
morial to  one  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  U.  D.  C. 

A member  of  Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8,  her  Chapter 
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and  the  Maryland  Division  feel  keenly  the  loss  of 
one  who  stood  for  the  very  best  in  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  South.  Her  memory  will 
ever  be  a beacon  light  to  Maryland  Daughters. 

[Mattie  Riggs  Orrick,  Editor  from  Maryland.  i 

If:  * 4: 

Missouri. — Nearly  a lifetime  after  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  some  of  the  Confederate  veterans 
at  the  Soldiers  Home  in  Higginsville  will  have  their 
first  uniforms  of  gray  this  fall,  a gift  from  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Chapters  all  over 
the  State  are  busy  at  the  task  of  raising  their  quota 
of  funds  for  the  plan  decided  upon  at  the  last  con- 
vention of  the  organization — to  furnish  uniforms  for 
the  Missouri  soldiers  of  the  South  by  means  of  a 
free-will  offering  of  $1  from  each  member  over  the 
State.  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Barnes,  of  Kansas  City,  is 
chairman  of  the  State  Confederate  Veterans  Uni- 
form Committee,  and  working  with  her  are:  Mrs. 
Wilson  Frazier,  Higginsville,  and  Mrs.  Shelby 
Curlee,  St.  Louis.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
see  that  uniforms  are  provided  before  September  27, 
1930,  when  the  annual  State  reunion  of  Confederate 
veterans  is  held  at  Higginsville.  In  recent  years  the 
meeting  has  been  held  there  so  the  veterans  woud 
be  saved  the  effort  of  travel.  There  are  now  sixty- 
five  veterans  in  the  Home,  and  from  time  to  time 
others  are  added. 

The  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  in  Kansas  City, 
sponsored  the  project,  after  Mrs.  Barnes  returned 
from  a convention  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  saw  a 
Virginia  group  of  soldiers  uniformed  in  attendance. 

[Myrtle  Lee  Censer,  Higginsville,  Mo.] 

* * * 

Virginia. — All  the  Virginia  Chapters  celebrated 
Memorial  Day  with  appropriate  exercises — dinners 
for  veterans,  with  a program  and,  later,  decoration 
of  graves,  marking  the  ceremonies. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  Chapter,  of  Smithfield,  sponsored 
a Confederate  Ball  on  August  26th,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Widow’s  Relief  Fund,  and  the  grand  march 
was  led  by  Confederate  veterans.  The  ball  was 
sponsored  by  the  Division  officers,  and  was  largely 
attended. 

At  Saltville,  on  August  22,  the  annual  picnic  for 
Confederate  veterans  was  given  by  the  Saltville 
Preston  Chapter,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Lyons, 
at  Keywood,  near  Saltville.  Among  the  veterans 
attending  were:  Capt.  J.  W.  Bausell,  85,  who  has 
been  Mayor  of  Lebanon  for  many  years;  Lilburn 
Fern,  90,  of  Meadowview;  N.  S.  Dickerson,  85,  of 
Castlewood;  J.  M.  Mullins,  83,  Saltville;  “Uncle” 
Steve  Groseclose,  87,  of  Marion.  There  were  about 
seventy-five  veterans  and  guests. 


Gibson  Hobbs,  city  attorney  of  Lynchburg,  former- 
ly a resident  of  Saltville,  gave  a short  talk  expressing 
his  appreciation  to  the  Daughters  for  the  marker 
placed  at  his  father’s  grave  at  Elizabeth  Cemetery  in 
Saltville.  His  father,  grandfather,  and  seventeen 
uncles  were  of  the  illustrious  body  of  men  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  uncles  ranging  in  rank  from  privates  to 
brigadier  general.  During  the  afternoon,  everyone 
joined  in  singing  old  Southern  melodies. 

The  35th  annual  convention  of  the  Virginia 
Division  was  held  in  Staunton,  September  30- 
October  3,  with  the  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Chapter,  of 
Staunton,  as  hostess.  Headquarters  were  in  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  and  the  meetings  were 
presided  oyer  by  Mrs.  Charles  Bolling,  Division 
President.  Report  of  convention  activities  will  be 
given  later. 

[Claudia  M.  Hagy,  Chairman  Publicity.! 


A MEMORIAL  TO  TENNESSEE’S  BRAVE. 

On  June  3,  in  Memorial  Park  at  Erwin,  Tenn., 
a great  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  memorial  to  “The  Confederate  Sol- 
diers, to  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  and  to 
the  Soldiers  of  the  World  War.” 

It  was  a most  notable  occasion,  and  an  inter- 
esting program  began  with  the  sounding  of  the 
bugle  call.  The  exercises  were  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  L.  L.  McIntyre,  President  of  the  Rosalie 
Brown  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  who  introduced  the 
speakers.  Dr.  J.  L.  Rosser,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Erwin,  gave  a splendid  address 
on  “The  Inspiration  of  the  Confederate  Soldier”; 
Mrs.  Wade  Barrier,  State  Historian,  U.  D.  C., 
spoke  on  “The  Women  of  the  Confederacy” ; and 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1930. 

Sketch  of  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 

Poem:  “The  Land  Where  We  Were  Dreaming”  (Daniel 
Bedinger  Lucas). 

Sketch  of  John  F.  H.  Claiborne. 

Reading:  “The  Burial  of  Latane”  (John  R.  Thompson). 
Reading:  “How  Breathed  Fought  His  Gun”  (John 
Esten  Cooke). 

C.  OF  C.  TOPICS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1930. 
Paper:  “World  War  Soldiers  Whose  Ancestors  Wore 
the  Gray.” 

Reading:  “America  for  Me”  (Henry  Van  Dyke). 
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a tribute  to  the  World  War  soldiers  was  most 
feelingly  given  by  Commander  D.  H.  Rosier,  of 
the  Unaka  Post,  American  Legion.  A great  cheer 
went  up  as  the  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
town  of  Erwin  by  Mrs.  McIntyre,  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted for  the  city  by  Mayor  W.  A.  Roberts. 
Representatives  from  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary, the  Rosalie  Brown  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and 
the  W.  T.  Davis  Chapter,  C.  of  C.,  banked  the 
memorial  with  beautiful  flowers.  As  “Dixie”  was 
being  played,  a Confederate  veteran,  E.  L.  Bailey, 
came  forward  and  received  the  Cross  of  Honor. 

The  memorial  is  of  granite,  eleven  feet  high, 
and  on  each  of  the  four  sides  is  an  inscription, 
one  of  which  states:  “Erected  by  the  Rosalie 
Brown  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, June  3,  1930,  Erwin,  Tenn.” 

The  other  inscriptions  are  as  follows: 

“World  War  Soldiers” — and  the  American  flag 
between  the  dates,  “1917-1918.”  “In  a righteous 
cause  they  won  immortal  glory,  and  nobly  served 
their  nation  in  serving  mankind.” — Wilson. 

“Confederate  Soldiers” — and  Confederate  flag 
between  dates,  “1861-1865.”  “To  those  who  died 
for  a sacred  cause,  and  to  those  who  lived  to  win 
a nobler  victory  in  time  of  peace.” 

“To  the  Women  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  fidel- 
ity, whose  purity,  whose  courage,  whose  gentle 
genius  in  love  and  in  counsel  kept  the  home  se- 
cure, the  family  a school  of  virtue,  the  State  a 
court  of  honor,  who  made  of  war  a season  of 
heroism,  and  of  peace  a time  of  healing,  the 
guardians  of  our  tranquility  and  of  our  strength.” 

ON  THE  PURCHASE  OF  STRATFORD. 
The  following  financial  statement  on  the  pur- 
chase of  Stratford  will  be  of  interest.  This  covers 
the  period  to  the  statement  sent  out  as  of  date, 
July  24,  1930 : 

Total  amount  paid  before  January  19, 

1930  $50,000.00 

Total  amount  paid  since  January  19, 

1930  $67,000.00 

Total  purchase  price  ..  $240,000.00 
Total  payments  on  pur- 

price  $117,000.00 

Balance  due  on  purchase 

price  $123,000.00 

Interest  on  mortgage  paid  July  19, 

1930  $ 4,735.65 

Approximately  amount  of  interest 
saved  for  the  six-month  period  alone 
by  payments  on  principal  since  Janu- 
ary 19,  1930  $ 1,000.00 


The  following  are  among  contributions  sent 
headquarters  since  March  1,  1930: 


Alabama $ 1,000.00 

California  1,500.00 

Connecticut  250.00 

District  of  Columbia  9,537.04 

Georgia  500.00 

Kentucky  6,500.00 

Louisiana  1,000.00 

Mississippi  500.00 

South  Carolina  2,200.00 

Tennessee 817.00 

Virginia — Appropriation  from  As- 
sembly   10,000.00 

Virginia — State  Committee  . . 20,329.51 
West  Virginia 1,800.00 


Total  $55,933.55 


Signed  by  Helen  Knox,  National  Finance 
Chairman,  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  12,  Governor  John 
Garland  Pollard  will  deliver  an  address  at  Strat- 
ford Hall,  when  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial 
Foundation  holds  the  second  annual  meeting  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  General  Lee. 
Directors  from  twenty-five  member  States,  na- 
tional officials  and  other  prominent  people  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present.  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith, 
former  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, will  deliver  an  address  on  General  Lee’s 
life  and  character.  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  ninety- 
two-year-old  veteran,  the  last  survivor  of  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  staff,  will  have  charge  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  program. 

The  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  General 
Lee’s  death  is  one  of  four  annual  events  now  held 
each  year  at  Stratford  Hall. 


Confederate  Cannon. — The  long  search  for  the 
cannon  used  by  the  Confederates  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  W.  Va.,  June  3,  1861,  has  ended  in  the 
finding  of  the  cannon  occupying  positions  of  promi- 
nence on  the  courthouse  square  at  Wellington,  Kans. 
“The  cannons  were  first  used  by  the  Federal  army  in 
the  Mexican  war,  were  captured  by  the  Confederates 
from  an  armory  in  the  South,  and  were  recaptured  in 
the  surprise  attack  under  Gen.  B.  F.  Kelly,  which 
ended  in  the  routing  of  the  newly  recruited  Con- 
federate forces  at  Philippi.  After  they  were  placed 
in  an  arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  all  trace  of  them 
were  lost.”  How  did  they  get  to  Kansas? 
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All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road,  Avondale  Estates.  Ga. 


A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  Falling  leaves  and  fad- 
ing flowers  remind  us  that  autumn  is  nigh.  The 
sound  of  the  school  bell  and  the  tread  of  myriads 
of  feet  answering  the  summons  to  lessons  again 
— the  crisp  morning  air — all  announce  that  sum- 
mer has  passed,  and  the  call  to  activities  along 
our  various  lines  of  endeavor  will,  I hope,  find 
each  of  you  refreshed  from  your  vacations  and 
ready  with  renewed  zeal  and  enthusiastic  interest 
to  take  up  again  the  beloved  work.  Time  is  pass- 
ing rapidly,  and,  with  Hodgson,  we  would  say : 

“Time,  you  old  gypsy  man. 

Will  you  not  stay? 

Put  up  your  caravan 
Just  for  one  day.” 

But  the  old  gypsy  man  moves  on,  and  we  must 
move  with  him. 

Let  “Get  Together”  be  your  slogan,  meet  with 
song  and  story  for  your  program,  plan  for  an 
outstanding  year  of  accomplishment.  Each  of 
us  is  writing  history  into  our  own,  or  some  other, 
life,  for  life  is  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  that 
each  wave  touches  another;  so  let  us  plan  to 
make  the  most  that  is  worth  while  of  every  op- 
portunity. Many  a sad  heart  of  a widowed  vet- 
eran would  be  made  lighter  and  gladdened  by 
your  thought.  Seek  them  out,  making  each  one 
your  special  charge  on  your  memory;  flowers, 
some  delicacy  from  your  table,  a letter  of  greet- 
ing and  remembrance  from  your  meeting  will 
bring  happiness  to  the  recipient.  A postal  show- 
er on  the  birthday  or  at  Christmas,  some  little 


remembrance,  will  be  “as  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,”  and  will  return  to  you  manifold.  If  any 
are  sick,  make  your  special  charges  by  cheering 
and  comforting  them.  Soon  it  will  be  too  late, 
for  they  are  passing  rapidly  away,  so  “work  while 
’tis  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work.” 

Time  flies  on  the  wings  of  the  morning. 

To-day  is  ours,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 

Put  not  off  until  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to- 
day. 

The  reward  is  yours,  and  ’twill  surely  come. 

Ever  yours  in  loving  service. 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General. 


MONTGOMERY,  THE  REUNION  CITY. 

BY  MARY  CARTER  WINTER. 

The  most  historic  city  in  the  South  in  which 
to  hold  a gathering  of  the  men  who  wore  the 
gray  is  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  old  capital  of  the 
of  the  Confederacy,  with  whose  glorious  history 
the  name  of  President  Davis  is  so  closely  linked; 
and  the  selection  of  Montgomery  for  the  next  re- 
union has  renewed  the  thrill  of  interest  both  in 
that  city  and  in  the  reunion  itself.  So  that  al- 
ready plans  are  being  laid  for  an  attendance  that 
will  probably  mark  a new  record  in  the  history  of 
Southern  reunions. 

Already,  too,  the  women  of  Montgomery  are 
busily  engaged  in  assembling  data  that  will  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  program  there  in  June;  and 
it  is  perhaps  true  that  much  that  has  been  for- 
gotten will  be  renewed  in  the  memories  of  those 
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who  gather  there  to  pay  tribute  to  the  heroes  of 
the  sixties. 

Of  particular  interest  to  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Southern  Memorial  Association,  and  of 
general  interest  throughout  the  South,  will  be 
the  following  letter,  which  gives  an  intimate 
glimpse  of  the  character  of  President  Davis  and 
of  some  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  war. 

This  letter,  which  belongs  to  Mrs.  R.  P.  Dex- 
ter, Alabama  President  for  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  was 
written  by  Thomas  H.  Watts,  war  Governor  of 
Alabama,  a great  friend  of  Mrs.  Dexter’s  father, 
Dr.  Carnot  Bellinger.  It  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Dexter  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Cheney  Hewett,  and 
it  has  been  one  of  her  prized  possessions  for  many 
years.  The  letter  follows : 

May  26,  1891. 

“Captain  John  M.  Cheney. 

“My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  question  last 
Sunday  morning,  I say:  That  shortly  after  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  released  from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe prison,  he  visited  this  city  on  business  and 
remained  here  several  days.  According  to  his 
expressed  wishes,  no  public  demonstration  was 
made  to  show  the  appreciation  of  him  by  the 
Southern  people.  Some  eighteen  or  twenty  lead- 
ing citizens.  Confederate  soldiers,  gave  him  a 
private  supper  at  the  Exchange  Hotel.  I con- 
ducted him  into  the  supper  room.  I was  re- 
quested to  say  to  him  that  he  would  be  speaking 
to  his  true  friends,  and  they  desired  to  hear  his 
inmost  feelings  and  thoughts  about  men  and 
things;  that  whatever  he  said  should  be  held  as 
truly  confidential,  if  he  so  desired  it. 

“In  reply  to  a complimentary  toast,  Mr.  Davis 
thrilled  us  by  the  magnetic  power  of  his  oratory. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  said:  ‘I  suppose,  my 
friends,  you  thought  it  strange  that  I resisted 
the  United  States  authorities  when  they  at- 
tempted to  handcuff  me.  A poor,  feeble  old  man 
could  not  have  expected  to  resist  successfully  the 
armed  soldiers.  But  I felt  that  the  degradation 
and  disgrace  were  not  intended  so  much  for  me  as 
for  the  Southern  people,  and  hence  I resisted.’ 

“On  the  next  morning  after  this  supper  I called 
to  see  Mr.  Davis,  and  after  remaining  with  him 
a few  minutes,  I started  to  the  Capitol  to  attend 
the  Supreme  Court.  When  passing  the  Central 
Bank  corner,  I met  Hugh  Coffey  and  Dick  Tay- 
lor, two  of  my  old  and  valued  friends.  I told 
them  to  go  to  the  Exchange  and  call  on  Mr.  Davis. 
They  said  they  wished  to  do  so,  but  wanted  me 


to  go  with  them.  I told  them  I was  on  my  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  argue  a case  and  could 
not  then  go.,  I urged  them  to  go  by  themselves. 
They  said  they  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  him. 
I told  them  to  go,  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and  say 
they  called  to  see  him  because  they  loved  him. 
Dr.  Carnot  Bellenger  came  up  and  said:  “I  will 
go  with  you,  gentlemen.  I want  to  shake  the 
hand  that  was  manacled  for  me.’  I said,  ‘Doctor, 
say  that  to  Mr.  Davis.’ 

“Dr.  Bellenger  had  not  been  informed  what 
Mr.  Davis  had  said  the  night  before.  His  words 
seemed  but  the  echo  of  Mr.  Davis’  thoughts. 

“Dr.  Bellenger  did  go  with  Coffey  and  Taylor. 
What  occurred  was  related  to  me  that  night  by 
Mr.  Davis  himself.  He  said  to  me: 

“ ‘Just  after  you  left  me  this  morning,  I was 
thrilled  more  than  I have  been  for  years.  A tall, 
fine-looking  gentleman,  accompanied  by  two  plain 
countrymen,  called  to  see  me.  As  they  approached 
I recognized  the  tall  one  as  a doctor,  but  I could 
not  call  his  name.  I said  (addressing  him) , “Doc- 
tor,” and  hesitated.  He  called  his  own  name, 
“Bellinger,”  and  then  introduced  Mr.  Coffey  and 
Mr.  Taylor.  He  then  said,  “Mr.  Davis,  I came  to 
shake  the  hand  that  was  manacled  for  me.’  ” 

“This  is  the  origin  of  the  expression.  I have 
frequently  referred  to  it  myself  in  public  speeches, 
once  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Davis  when  I intro- 
duced him  to  the  people  when  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Confederate  monument  was  laid  by  him  in  the 
spring  of  1886.” 

“Very  truly  yours,  T.  H.  Watts,  Sr.” 

Mrs.  Dexter  herself  remembers  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Jefferson  Davis  in  Montgomery,  although 
she  was  only  five  years  old  at  the  time,  and  of 
which  she  says: 

“Bear  in  mind,  I was  the  child  of  my  parents’ 
old  age,  their  ‘Benjamin’ — a little,  spoiled,  self- 
willed  girl ; but,  as  I prattled  around  their  knees, 
I learned  much  of  the  history  of  our  country’s 
past  glory. 

“Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  February 
18, 1861,  on  the  western  portico  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol. The  sleepy  town  of  4,500  was  wide  awake 
and  filled  with  crowds  from  the  new  State  of 
Texas  and  the  tidewaters  of  the  Carolinas.  In- 
deed, all  the  seceding  States  were  represented, 
and  never  before  or  since  has  Montgomery  had 
such  eager  patriots  between  the  great  columns 
of  the  Capitol. 

“Mr.  Davis  delivered  a great  speech,  and,  im- 
(Continued  on  page  406) 
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PARALLELS  AND  CONTRASTS 

BY  DR.  LYON  G.  TYLER,  HOLDCROFT,  VA. 

The  parallel  of  the  war  in  1861  is  seen  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War.  The  American  colonies 
seceded  from  the  British  Empire;  the  Southern 
States  seceded  from  the  Federal  union.  The  Ameri- 
can colonies  justified  their  action  by  asserting  the 
right  of  self-government.  The  Southern  States  justi- 
fied theirs,  not  only  on  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, but  on  their  rights  as  sovereign  States  and  on 
the  Constitution,  which  reserved  to  the  States,  or  the 
people  thereof,  all  rights  not  expressly  granted  to  the 
United  States.  Strangely  forgetful  of  their  past,  the 
Northerners  assumed  the  arrogant  attitude  of  the 
British  and  called  the  Southerners  “Rebels.”  Lin- 
coln, indeed,  not  content  with  describing  Lee  and  the 
rest  of  the  Southerners  as  “Rebels,”  piled  it  on  and 
called  them  “Insurgent  Rebels.”  The  reply  of  Mr. 
Davis  and  General  Lee  might  have  been  made  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  found  in  a letter  to  Lord 
Howe,  from  his  headquarters,  January  13,  1777: 
“You  may  call  us  Rebels,  and  say  that  we  may  de- 
serve no  better  treatment,  but  remember,  my  Lord, 
that  supposing  us  Rebels,  we  still  have  feelings  equal- 
ly as  keen  and  sensitive  as  loyalists,  and  will,  if  forced 
to  it,  most  assuredly  retaliate  upon  those  upon  whom 
we  look  as  the  unjust  invaders  of  our  rights,  liberties, 
and  properties.” 

But  to  do  the  British  justice,  their  commanding 
officers  presented  a marked  contrast  to  Sherman, 
Grant,  Sheridan,  and  Butler,  who  led  the  northern 
troops.  Their  soldiers,  it  is  true,  did  many  ugly 
things,  but  these  acts  appear  to  have  been  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  General  Howe,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  often  severely  punished  the 
perpetrators. 

The  prisons  of  the  Federal  Government  on  John- 
sons’ Island,  Point  Lookout,  and  other  places,  had 
their  parallel  in  the  prison  ships  of  the  British.  But 
it  is  nowhere  shown  that  the  British  made  the  lives  of 
the  prisoners  incidental  and  subordinate  to  military 
success.  The  Federal  Government  passed  an  order 
refusing  all  supplies  by  gift  or  purchase  to  Confeder- 
ate prisoners.  There  is  no  such  order  on  the  part  of 
the  British.  Washington,  like  the  Southerners, 
opened  the  prisons,  where  the  hated  Hessians  taken 
at  Trenton  were  confined,  for  the  reception  of  money 
and  stores  sent  by  General  De  Heister,  their  com- 
mander; and  he  allowed  free  access  for  the  surgeons 
and  medicines  to  the  British  captives  wounded  at 
Princeton  (Sparks  writings  of  Washington,  IV,  page 
268) . Though  entreated  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment to  send  surgeons  and  medicines  to  the  prisoners 
at  Andersonville,  Lincoln  did  not  do  it,  but,  on  the 


contrary,  declared  medicines  contraband  of  war — 
the  first  time  it  was  ever  done. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  contrast  exists  between 
the  British  and  Lincoln  in  the  matter  of  amnesty. 
The  parallel  exists  in  their  both  issuing  proclamations 
of  pardon,  but  there  the  likeness  ends.  On  Novem- 
ber 30,  1777,  when  the  condition  of  affairs  was  most 
desperate  for  the  Americans,  and  Washington,  with 
his  army  reduced  to  a few  Virginia  regiments,  was 
contemplating  guerrilla  warfare.  General  Howe  issued 
a proclamation,  pardoning  everybody,  not  excepting 
Washington,  if  within  sixty  days  they  would  come 
over  and  profess  obedience.  Lincoln’s  proclama- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  of  December  8,  1863,  ex- 
cepted every  one  of  any  acknowledged  consequence 
in  the  South.  The  difference  between  them  was 
shown  on  the  reception  accorded  each.  Thousands 
in  the  middle  States,  regarding  Howe’s  tender  of  par- 
don as  a tender  of  kindness  and  mercy,  availed  them- 
selves of  its  provisions  to  come  to  his  camp  and  make 
peace.  To  Lincoln’s  proclamation  very  few,  if  any, 
in  the  South  responded  till  after  the  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox. It  was  looked  upon  as  a threat  and  a 
menace,  and  despised  accordingly. 


BATTLE  OF  SECESSIONVILLE. 

The  following  report  of  the  battle  of  Secession- 
ville  was  made  by  Gen.  Nathan  George  Evans,  in 
command  of  Confederate  forces,  immediately 
after  the  battle : 

Headquarters  of  the  Second  Military  Division  of 
South  Carolina,  Adams  Run,  S.  C.,  June  19, 
1862. 

Major:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  action  of  the  troops  under  my 
command  on  James  Island  on  the  16th  of  June. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  instant,  I was  in- 
formed by  Col.  T.  G.  Lamar,  1st  Artillery,  that, 
from  his  observations  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  Secessionville  would  doubtless  be  attacked 
on  that  night  or  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  inst. 
I directed  him  to  hold  his  position,  that  he  would 
be  reenforced,  if  necessary.  At  two  o’clock  of 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  I received  a note  from 
him  informing  me  that  the  enemy  were  advanc- 
ing. I repaired  to  Clark’s  house  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, where  I arrived  at  fifteen  minutes  to  four 
o’clock,  A.M.,  and  where  I found  Col.  Johnson 
Hagood  had,  in  his  untiring  vigilance,  ordered 
three  regiments  to  be  in  readiness  for  an  immedi- 
ate attack  and  had  already  sent  a detachment  of 
Colonel  Goodlett’s  regiment  to  the  support  of 
Colonel  Lamar.  Watching  closely  the  movements 
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of  the  enemy  in  front  of  Secessionville,  I deter- 
mined to  reenforce  the  place  to  two  thousand 
strong  and  immediately  ordered  the  4th  Louisiana 
Batallion  and  Colonel  Goodlett’s  to  repair  at 
double  quick  and  report  to  Colonel  Lamar  at 
Secessionville.  Lieutenant  Colonel  McEnery  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  receive  the  second  assault  of 
the  enemy  and  to  materially  aid  in  repulsing  the 
enemy. 

At  this  time  I received  a message  from  Colonel 
Hagood  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  on  the 
right,  and  asking  for  reenforcement.  I directed 
him  to  attack  the  enemy  and  immediately  directed 
the  5th  Georgia  and  Colonel  Williams’  regiment 
to  repair  to  his  assistance.  The  engagement  now 
became  general  on  both  wings.  Col.  C.  E.  Stevens 
was  killed.  Colonel  Hagood,  seeing  that  the  twen- 
ty-four-pound battery  near  Clark’s  house  was  not 
being  fired,  directed  Colonel  Capers,  of  his  regi- 
ment, to  take  command  of  the  battery  and  to  fire 
on  the  enemy.  With  which  the  one  piece  was  dis- 
mounted. He  did  gallant  and  effective  service,  fir- 
ing constantly  into  the  flank  of  columns  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  third  assault  of  the  enemy,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Capers  was  very  successful  with 
his  piece,  piercing  the  columns  of  the  enemy 
eleven  times.  For  the  details  of  the  gallant  de- 
fense of  the  work  at  Secessionville,  I would  re- 
spectfully refer  the  Major  General  Courney  to  the 
official  reports  of  the  immediate  commanders  here- 
with submitted. 

Three  times  did  that  heroic  band,  and  often  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  attack  a force  twice  their 
strength  under  the  fire  of  three  gunboats  and  four 
stationary  land  batteries.  About  ten  o’clock  the 
enemy  retreated  in  great  confusion,  leaving  their 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field,  a number  lying  in 
our  trenches.  The  loss  of  the  enemy,  I have  been 
unable  to  ascertain,  but,  from  what  I saw,  was  at 
least  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The  dead 
of  the  enemy  immediately  in  front  of  the  Seces- 
sionville work  numbered  168,  while  42  more  had 
been  brought  within  the  work.  The  dead  I di- 
rected to  be  immediately  buried,  and  the  wounded 
to  be  removed  to  the  hospital.  A considerable 
number  of  muskets  and  accouterments  were  cap- 
tured, a partial  return  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  paper  marked  “G.”  A full  report  of  these 
arms  I directed  Captain  McCrady,  Ordinance 
Officer,  to  make  to  the  Chief  of  Ordinance  in 
Charleston. 

At  12  o’clock  I received  a note  from  the  Major 
General  Courney  that  he  was  at  Big  Creek  head- 
quarters, asking  if  I wished  reenforcements,  that 


they  were  ready.  I replied  through  my  aide-de- 
camp  that  I thought  the  enemy  were  leaving  their 
position,  as  they  were  burning  the  houses  he  had 
just  occupied.  I then  joined  the  Major  General 
Courney  and  accompanied  him  to  Secessionville 
to  inspect  the  work  as  well  as  to  ascertain  our 
loss  and  the  situation  and  condition  of  our  troops. 
After  giving  instructions  relative  to  the  wounded 
and  dead,  also  as  to  the  arms  captured,  I returned 
to  my  headquarters,  and  in  accordance  with  in- 
struction from  Major  General  Courney,  ordered 
Colonel  Colquitt’s  Georgia  regiment  to  repair 
as  soon  as  possible  and  relieve  Colonel  Good- 
lett  in  command  of  Secessionville.  Colonel  Good- 
lett  and  his  command  were  completely  worn  down 
and  exhausted.  I would  here  state  that  I directed 
Colonel  Lamar  to  send  all  'of  his  exhausted  men 
to  the  rear  on  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Goodlett’s 
command,  which  order  left  him  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  for  duty.  The  troops  at  Secession- 
ville on  the  morning  of  the  16th  were  much  fa- 
tigued, as  they  had  been  engaged  at  work  on  the 
entrenchments  during  the  entire  night  and  were 
entirely  worn  out  when  the  action  commenced  in 
the  morning. 

In  reference  to  the  action  on  our  right,  I would 
respectfully  refer  you  for  particulars  to  the  re- 
ports of  Colonels  Hagood  and  Stevens,  herewith 
inclosed.  To  my  personal  staff,  1st  Lieut.  W.  H. 
Rogers,  Special  A.  D.  C.,  Capt.  R.  Elliott,  Samuel 
I.  Corrie,  and  A.  W.  Carr,  I am  much  indebted  for 
their  untiring  executions  in  transmitting  my  or- 
ders under  fire.  Assistant  Surgeon  James  Evans, 
of  my  staff,  rendered  material  aid  to  the  wounded, 
who  were  brought  to  the  rear.  In  conclusion,  I 
want  to  add  that  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
Brig.  Gen.  W.  D.  Smith  joined  me  at  Clark’s 
house,  where  I directed  him  to  take  command  of 
the  right  wing  and  attack  the  enemy  vigorously. 
I have  received  no  reports  from  him,  but  take  it 
for  granted  the  reports  of  Colonels  Hagood  and 
Stevens  cover  the  action  of  the  troops  on  the 
right. 

To  the  dauntless  Lamar  and  to  the  troops  under 
his  command,  at  the  commencement  of  the  as- 
sault, the  Charleston  Battalion,  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Gaillard,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith’s  battal- 
ion, and  companies  of  Lamar’s  regiment  (en- 
gaged), the  country  and  South  Carolina  in  par- 
ticular owe  a debt  of  gratitude  and  thanks,  which 
I know  a grateful  people  will  acknowledge.  For 
the  gallant  dead  the  country  will  ever  mourn. 
The  intrepid  Reed  fell  whilst  charging  his  men  to 
victory  and  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  The  re- 
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ports  herein  inclosed  will  give  the  casualties  on 
our  side:  Thirty-nine  killed,  ninety-three  wound- 
ed, and  two  missing.  No  report  has  been  secured 
from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith’s  battalion.  Col- 
onel Lamar’s  report  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
received.  I also  inclose  a copy  of  a letter  from 
Brig.  Gen.  Isaac  Stevens,  commander  of  Federal 
forces,  and  also  of  my  reply. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  CONFEDERATE  NAVY. 

(Continued  from  page  377) 

into  the  chancel  furniture  for  Calvary  Church, 
Tarboro.  The  boat  was  raised  and  towed  to  Norfolk 
navy  yard,  and,  after  being  stripped  of  her  armament 
and  machinery,  she  was  sold  October  15,  1867,  to 
J.  N.  Lenard  and  Company,  for  $3,200.  Before  she 
was  broken  up,  the  commander  of  the  navy  yard 
had  a picture  taken  of  her  and  framed  in  oak,  taken 
from  her  hull,  and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Cooke,  widow  of 
Captain  Cooke,  then  living  in  Portsmouth.  The 
flag  and  smoke-stack  met  with  a more  kindly  fate. 
The  smoke-stack,  riddled  with  holes,  had  been  pre- 
served, as  a memento  of  “the  times  that  tried  men’s 
souls.”  It  was  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  St.  Louis 
exposition.  It  is  now  in  the  Hall  of  History  in 
Raleigh.  The  flag  has  its  honored  place  in  the 
North  Carolina  room,  in  the  Confederate  museum, 
in  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Albemarle  was  a North  Carolina  boat,  built 
by  North  Carolina  men,  on  North  Carolina  soil,  of 
North  Carolina  lumber,  and  was  commanded  by  a 
North  Carolina  man,  fought  two  battles  and  covered 
herself  with  glory  in  North  Carolina  waters. 

There  is  a question  as  to  whether  the  Albemarle 
was  christened  or  not.  She  was  to  have  been 
christened  by  Miss  Mary  Spottiswood,  but  there  was 
so  much  trouble  in  getting  her  off  the  ways  that  the 
christening  party  left  the  scene  at  nightfall,  and 
she  took  the  water  during  the  night. 


MONTGOMERY,  THE  REUNION  CITY. 

(Continued  from  page  403) 

mediately  afterwards,  he  and  Mr.  Stephens  took 
the  oath  of  office.  My  mother  tried  so  faithfully 
to  make  her  five-year-old  daughter  realize  the 
importance  of  the  occasion.  ‘See,’  she  said,  ‘he 
is  being  inaugurated  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.’ My  far-seeing  father  said : “No.  He  is 
being  crucified  for  us.’  And  I,  so  pert,  so  little, 
said:  “‘Where  is  the  cross?’  My  father  an- 
swered : ‘Its  construction  begins  to-day.’ 

“Years  later  Montgomery  had  built  a beauti- 
ful boat,  ‘The  Southern  Republic,’  with  a calliope 


on  it.  There  were  no  trains  then,  and  Mr.  Davis 
on  this  boat  was  going  to  Mississippi.  As  usual, 
he  was  holding  a reception,  and,  as  usual,  I was 
walking  right  behind.  Father  called  him.  I said : 
‘I  still  see  no  cross,’  to  which  my  father  sadly 
made  this  answer : ‘But  we  older  ones  do.’ 

“How  plainly  things  come  back  to  us  in  mem- 
ory. President  Davis  laid  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Confederate  monument  in  Montgomery,  and  my 
chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy later  marked  with  a gold  star  the  hallowed 
spot  on  the  portico  where  he  stood. 

“And  I was  in  New  Orleans  with  thousands  of 
others  who  stood  with  bared  heads  as  he  was 
carried  to  the  home  he  was  never  to  leave. 

“And  now  we  are  to  have  in  Montgomery  again 
the  scant  remnant  of  that  band  who  loved  the 
man  who  wore  manacles  for  the  South  and  who 
fought  for  those  principles  which  are  written 
into  the  foundations  of  this  nation.  I want  to 
live  twelve  months  longer.” 

Mrs.  Dexter  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a serious  automobile  accident  sustained  short- 
ly before  the  reunion  in  Biloxi,  and  is  confined 
to  her  bed  much  of  the  time;  but  she  went  to 
Biloxi  for  the  reunion,  and  is  now  actively  in- 
terested in  plans  for  the  Montgomery  reunion. 


AN  ADVENTURE. 

What  an  adventure  it  will  be  to  die. 

When  the  dark  sky. 

Rent  like  the  petal  of  a ripened  rose. 

Parts  to  disclose 

The  golden  Heart  of  Beauty  at  its  core! 
What  a divine  adventure  to  explore 
The  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  where  the  roar 
Of  Life’s  red  river  gradually  grows  dumb 
And  darkness  strangles  us  and  we  become 
Sightless,  and  numb. 

Nerveless,  and  cold, 

Feeling  the  dear  familiar  body  torn 
— a Robe  outworn — 

From  the  unmantled  spirit  fold  by  fold! 
What  an  adventure  it  will  be  to  die. 

And  in  a magic  moment  be  reborn. 

Passing  unconsciously  upon  a sigh 
From  night  to  morn — 

To  wake  from  sleep  and  find 
The  eyes  no  longer  blind ; 

And  like  a sword  unsheathed,  and  bright,  and 
bare. 

The  swift  emancipate  immortal  Mind 
Flashing  and  flaming  in  an  ampler  air. 

— Robert  Campbell  Macfie. 
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A PRAYER. 

Give  me  a good  digestion,  Lord, 

And  also  something  to  digest; 

Give  me  a healthy  body.  Lord, 

With  sense  to  keep  it  at  its  best; 
Give  me  a healthy  mind,  good  Lord, 
To  keep  the  good  and  pure  in  sight. 
Which,  seeing  sjn,  is  not  appalled. 
But  finds  a way  to  set  it  right. 

Give  me  a mind  that  is  not  bored. 
That  does  not  whimper,  whine,  or 
sigh; 

Don’t  let  me  worry  over  much 
About  the  fussy  thing  called  “L” 
Give  me  a sense  of  humor.  Lord, 

Give  me  the  grace  to  see  a joke. 

To  get  some  pleasure  out  of  life 
And  pass  it  on  to  other  folk. 

(From  a prayer  hung  outside  the 
door  of  the  Cathedral  at  Old  Chester, 
England.) 


A DOG’S  JOB 

A certain  Scot  used  to  send  for  his 
parson  every  time  he  became  very 
drunk  and  “saw  things.”  The  parson 
became  tired  of  these  disagreeable 
visits  and  determined  to  end  them. 

The  next  time  he  was  called  the 
patient  was  lying  in  bed  murmm'ing: 
“Eh,  meenister,  it’s  a terrible  thing 
to  be  lyin’  here  seein’  all  these  pink 
rats  creepin’  about  on  the  walls.” 

“John,”  said  the  parson,  “It’s  not  a 
sky  pilot  you  need — it’s  a Skye  ter- 
rier.” 


A GRADELY  PRAYER 
(These  lines,  which  St.  Martin’s 
Review  ascribes  to  Teddy  Ashton,  are 
taken  from  a copy  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  a country  inn  in  Lancashire.) 
Give  us.  Lord,  a bit  o’  sun, 

A bit  o’  work  and  a bit  o’  fun; 

Give  us  aw  in  th’  struggle  and  splut- 
ter 

Eaur  daily  bread  and  a bit  o’  butter; 
Give  us  health,  eaur  keep  to  make 
An’  a bit  to  spare  for  poor  folks’  sake ; 
Give  us  sense,  for  we’re  some  of  us 
duffers. 

An’  a heart  to  feel  for  aw  that  suf- 
fers; 

Give  us,  too,  a bit  of  song. 

An’  a tale,  and  a book  to  help  us 
along ; 

An’  give  us  our  share  o’  sorrow’s  les- 
son; 

That  we  may  prove  heaw  grief’s  a 
blessin^ 

Give  us.  Lord,  a chance  to  be 
Eaur  gradely  best,  brave,  wise,  and 
free, 

Eaur  gradely  best  for  eaursels  and 
others, 

’Till  aw  men  larn  to  live  as  brothers. 

A candidate  in  a recent  election 
campaign  made  the  following  remark 
in  the  course  of  his  address:  “There  is 
no  question  in  the  world  which  I can- 
not answer  with  just  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No.’  ” 
“Well,  then,  mister,”  said  an  old 
farm  hand,  “what’s  the  time?” 


J.  A.  Joel  & Go. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PURE  AIR 

I’m  just  a boy,  not  very  high. 

But  L would  know  the  reason  why 
A dog  or  cat  of  pedigree 
Should  have  adventage  over  me. 

I saw  a sign  not  long  ago. 

Just  at  the  door  of  a dog  show; 
“Don’t  smoke  in  here,  for  don’t  you  see 
These  dogs  and  cats  of  pedigree 
Are  injured  by  the  poisoned  stuff 
You  get  in  cigarettes  and  snuff 
Cigars  and  pipes  and  all  of  that. 

So  with  your  poison,  now  please 
’scat’!” 

For  if  it  hurts  a dog,  you  see, 

I’d  like  to  know  what  about  me? 
They  tell  me  it  will  kill  a cat. 

And  I’m  more  precious  far  than  that. 
Now,  I don’t  like  the  nasty  smell; 
When  smoke  gets  thick  I don’t  feel 
well. 

If  you  must  smoke,  sir,  please  be  fair 
And  give  US  smokeless  breathing  air. 

— Maude  M.  Aldrich. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  lo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 
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F.  O.  B.  ATTALIiA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


A POST  OFFICE  ROMANCE. 
Liberty,  New  York. 
Friendship,  Maine. 

Love,  Virginia. 

Kissimmee,  Florida. 

Ring,  Arkansas. 

Church,  Iowa. 

Home,  Oregon. 

Bliss,  Nebraska. 

Boise,  Idaho. 

— Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


A minister  was  caught  in  a thun- 
der shower  on  the  way  to  church  and 
got  dripping  wet.  He  sat  in  an  un- 
heated anteroom,  trying  to  dry  off  a 
little  before  he  appeared  before  his 
congregation.  An  old  deacon  found 
him  there. 

“I’m  hardly  a fit  object  to  stand  up 
before  the  people,  am  I,  Brother 
Brown?”  he  said. 

“0,  I’d  go  ahead  in,”  said  Deacon 
Brown.  “You’ll  be  dry  enough  when 
you  get  in  the  pulpit.” 
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Fine  Offering  of  Books 


In  the  following  list  are  a number  of  books  from  private  libraries  in  the  deep 
South,  many  of  which  are  choice  specimens  of  the  best  on  Confederate  history. 
As  these  books  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  find,  the  prices  will  advance  ac- 
cordingly. The  Veteran  is  glad  to  offer  these  to  its  patrons  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  urges  prompt  response  where  such  are  needed  for  libraries  or  private  collec- 
tions. All  are  in  good  condition.  Give  second  and  third  choice,  as  the  stock  is 
limited. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government.  By  Jefferson  Davis.  Two 

volumes;  cloth  or  sheep  $10.00 

Life  and  Reminiscences  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Distinguished  Men  of  his 

Time  4.50 

Life  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  Illustrated 6.00 

Lee  and  His  Generals.  By  William  Parker  Snow 5.00 

The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  By  Joseph  W.  Hodgson.  A sketch  of 
political  history  in  the  South  from  the  formation  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  1861.  Fine  copy  8.00 

Narrative  of  Military  Operations.  By  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston 5.00 

Life  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston.  By  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston 5.00 

General  Beauregard.  By  Alfred  Roman.  Two  volumes;  calf  6.00 

Military  Biography  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  John  Esten  Cooke,  with 

addenda  by  Dr.  J.  William  Jones  5.00 

Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  By  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney 3.00 

Hampton  and  His  Cavalry.  By  Edward  L.  Wells.  Original' edition 6.00 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon.  Splendid  copies 

of  this  work ; one  of  them  the  memorial  edition 6.00 

Erom  Manassas  to  Appomattox.  By  Gen.  James  Longstreet  5.00 

Service  Afloat.  By  Admiral  Semmes.  Fine  copy 10.00 

The  American  Bastile.  History  of  the  illegal  arrests  and  imprisonment  of 
American  citizens  during  the  war  between  the  States.  By  John  A.  Mar- 
shall. 1870.  Fine  copy  6.00 

Life  of  Robert  Toombs.  By  Pleasant  A.  Stovall  3.50 

The  True  Story  of  Andersonville.  By  Lieutenant  Page,  U.  S.  A 5.00 

Memorial  Volume  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  J.  William  Jones 5.00 

One  of  Jackson’s  Foot  Cavalry.  By  John  J.  Worsham.  A well  told  story 
of  experiences  with  Company  F,  21st  Virginia  Infantry,  with  list  of 

officers  and  privates.  Illustrated  3.50 

Advance  and  Retreat.  By  Gen.  John  B.  Hood  4.00 

Recollections  and  Letters  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  his  son,  Capt.  R.  E.  Lee, 

Jr.  Beautiful  edition  3.25 
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THE  ROBERT  E.  LEE 


This  model  of  the  famous  Mississippi  River  steamboat,  the  Robert  E.  Lee, 
was  carved  with  his  jackknife  by  James  E.  Payne,  a Confederate  veteran  of 
Dallas,  Tex.  See  page  413.  The  race  between  the  Natchez  and  the  Lee  is 
famed  in  the  annals  of  steamboating.  For  many  years  the  Natchez  held  the 
speed  record  on  the  Mississippi.  River,  then  came  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  also  show* 
ing  wonderful  speed,  and  a race  between  them  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis 
was  arranged.  The  Lee  led  all  the  way,  and  arrived  some  three  hours  ahead 
of  her  rival. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES  IN  THIS  NUMBER. 
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State  Reunions 411 

“Common  Days”  (Poem).  Grace  Noll  Crowell 412 

Beautifying  the  Highways : Planting  Trees 412 

A Famous  Mississippi  Steamer  413 

Maj.  Charles  M.  Stedman:  In  Memoriam 414 

Capt.  James  Armstrong:  Beloved  Citizen  415 

A Genuine  Ku-Klux.  George  W.  Libby 416 

Sacrificing  Truth.  Robert  M.  Hughes 417 

North  Carolina  Women  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson 419 

Memorial  to  Henry  Timrod.  Eunice  Brown  Parman 422 

Abraham  Lincoln:  Strategist,  Opportunist.  T.  M.  Mctosh,  M.D 423 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Confederate  States.  Miss  Annie  V.  Mann 426 


Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  in  the  War  between  the  States. 


Judge  William  P.  Thompson 
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SEMIANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  VETERAN. 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  incorporated  as  a company  under  the  title  of 
Trustees  of  the  Confederate  Veterans,  is  the  property  of  the  Confederate 
organization  of  the  South— the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  the  United 
Daughters  .of  the  Confederacy,  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans.  It  is  published  monthly  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  No  bonds  or  mortgages  are  issued  by  company. 


A VALUABLE  BOOK. 

A revised  and  enlarged  edition,  with 
larger  type,  of  “The  Life  of  General 
Stand  Watie  and  Confederate  Mili- 
tary History  of  the  Indian  Territory,” 
will  be  out  November  15,  1930.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Send  orders  to  Mrs.  Mabel  W. 
Anderson,  Pryor,  Okla. 


Any  surviving  friend  or  comrade 
of  Joseph  Henry  Mangum,  who  served 
in  the  18th  Mississippi  Regiment, 
Barksdale’s  Brigade,  is  asked  to  com- 
municate with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Bedford,  Collierville,  Tenn., 
who  is  anxious  to  secure  his  war  rec- 
ord. He  fought  in  the  Virginia  army, 
and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg;  was  paroled.  May, 
1865. 

Cash  paid  for  old  United  States 
and  Confederate  stamps  on  envelopes 
dated  from  1840  to  1880.  Look  in 
your  attic  in  the  old  trunks  for  old 
letters,  remove  the  letters  and  send 
the  envelopes  with  stamps  attached. 
We  will  quote  you  prices  by  return 
mail.  Do  it  now  and  make  some  extra 
money  for  Christmas.  B.  S.  Cochran, 
701  Johnson  Avenue,  White  Bear 
Lake,  Minn. 


Wanted — To  hear  at  once  from  any 
member  of  Cameron’s  Battery,  organ- 
ized in  Jefferson  County,  Miss.,  of  men 
drawn  from  that  County  and  Tensas 
Parish,  La.  Archibald  J.  Cameron, 
captain;  Jefferson  Key,  R.  H.  Truly, 
George  M.  Brown,  lieutenants.  This 
battery  became  a part  of  the  4th 
Louisiana.  Any  survivors  of  that 
command  would  do  me  a great  favor  by 
corresponding  with  me  as  I am  apply- 
ing for  a Confederate  widow’s  pen- 
sion and  need  the  indorsement  of  a 
member  of  my  husband’s  command. 
Mrs.  Franklin  O.  Adams,  Locust 
Ridge,  Tensas  Parish,  La. 


From  Florence  Seville  Berryman, 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Fine  Arts,  Washington, 
D.  C.:  “Let  me  congratulate  you  upon 
your  publication,  to  which  I have  sub- 
scribed for  some  years.  It  is  full  of 
interesting  history  to  all  of  Southern 
birth.^’ 


Mrs.  E.  V.  Catlett,  Route  1,  Claren- 
don, Tex.,  is  trying  to  locate  some  one 
who  was  in  the  Confederate  army 
with  H.  B.  Catlett,  in  Shelby’s  Com- 
pany from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Any 
one  who  recalls  him  as  a Confederate 
soldier  will  please  write  to  her. 


ROLL  CALL. 

The  terrible  hardships  endured  by 
the  wounded  of  both  Confederate  and 
Northern  armies  during  their  four- 
year  struggle  are  recalled  by  Judge 
John  Barton  Payne,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  a Virginian,  in 
telling  of  the  early  efforts  of  nations 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  injured  of 
their  armies  in  war.  He  cited  the 
work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission 
which  served  with  the  Union  armies, 
as  one  of  these  early  efforts  at  hu- 
manitarianism.  The  reports  of  this 
Commission,  while  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  Northern 
wounded,  apply  likewise  to  those  in 
the  Confederate  forces.  All  soldiers 
know  that  a wounded  man  suffers, 
regardless  of  what  uniform  he  wears. 

Contrasting  their  situation  with 
that  of  wounded  men  in  the  World 
War,  more  than  eighty  years  later, 
while  the  plight  of  the  latter  was  bad 
enough,  beyond  doubt,  but  in  place  of 
the  problematical  help  of  a few  volun- 
teer members  of  a commission,  serving 
only  wounded  men  of  its  own  side, 
the  World  War  casualties  were  sure 
of  being  cared  for  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  reached. 

In  the  interval  between  the  two 
wars  there  had  been  created  the 
American  Red  Cross,  which  in  the 
World  War  organized  field  hospital 
units,  ambulance  service,  and  other 
comforts. 

Since  the  war  this  organization  has 
continued  its  service  along  peace  lines, 
helping  in  disasters  such  as  flood  and 
storm,  maintaining  public  health 
nurses  in  rural  communities  where 
they  are  most  needed,  and  serving  in 
many  other  practical  ways. 

Membership  in  the  Red  Cross  makes 
all  its  work  possible.  Enrollment  of 
members  is  from  November  11  to  27, 
this  year. 


Morgan  L.  Tuggle,  Box  252,  Fallon, 
Nev.,  is  trying  to  secure  the  war  rec- 
ord of  his  uncle,  Richardson  (Dick) 
Tuggle,  who,  though  a native  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  residing  in  Missouri  at 
the  time  war  came  on  in  the  sixties; 
he  enlisted  in  a Missouri  regiment 
and  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Wil- 
son Creek.  He  returned  to  Pineville, 
Ky.,  after  the  war  and  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  died  there  about  1872. 
Any  one  who  recalls  him  as  a Con- 
federate soldier  is  asked  to  correspond 
with  the  nephew. 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 


STATE  REUNIONS. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens,  Coushatta,  La Commander  in  Chief 

Gen  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  7219  Elm  Street.  New  Orleans,  La. 

A ssistant  to  the  A djutani  General 
Rev.  Theodore  Bratton,  Jackson,  Miss Chaplain  General 

DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gen.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Gen.  C.  a.  De  Saussure,  Memphis,  Tenn Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman,  Houston,  Tex Trans-Mississippt 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Alabama — Tuscaloosa 

Arkansas — Little  Rock 

Florida — Ocala 

Georgia — Griffin 

Kentucky — Richmond 

Louisiana — New  Roads 

Maryland — Washington,  D. 

Mississippi — Liberty 

Missouri — Frankford 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville. 

Oklahoma — Woodward 

South  Carolina — Greenville, 

Tennessee — Union  City 

Texas — Nacogdoches 

Virginia — Richmond 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg. . 
California — Los  Angeles 


Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy 

Gen.  J.  W.  Dykes 

Gen.  Alfred  Ayer 

Gen.  John  J.  Hunt 

Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne 

C.,  3431,  14th  St.,  N,  W . Gen.  N.  D.  Hawkins 

Gen.  W.  R.  Jacobs 

Gen  John  W.  Barton 

Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Gen.  J.  W.  Harris 

Gen.  W.  H.  Cely 

Gen.  Rice  A.  Pierce 

Gen.  J.  H.  Summers 

Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 

Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 

Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  M.  D.  Vance,  Little  Rock.  Ark Honorary  Commander  Jor  Life 

Gen.  a.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore,  Ala Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  R.  a.  Sneed.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews.  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


The  annual  State  reunion  of  Confederate  vet- 
erans of  Mississippi  was  held  at  Durant,  October 
8,  9,  10.  Gen.  W.  R.  Jacobs,  of  Liberty,  was 
elected  Commander  of  the  Divisions,  and  he  ap- 
pointed G.  W.  Buff  aloe,  of  Oxford,  as  his  Adjut- 
ant General,  and  Mrs.  H.  0.  Bland,  of  Jackson, 
as  Assistant  Adjutant.  The  First  Brigade 
elected  F.  A.  Howell,  of  Durant,  as  Commander; 
J.  M.  Griffin,  of  Houston,  was  elected  commander 
of  the  2nd  Brigade,  and  J.  L.  Gray,  of  Gloster, 
Commander  of  the  3rd  Brigade.  The  reunion 
was  a great  success. 

The  Confederate  veterans  of  Tennessee  held 
their  annual  reunion  at  Columbia,  October  1,  2, 
3,  with  fine  attendance,  some  one  hundred  and 
two  veterans  being  registered.  Gen.  Rice  A. 
Pierce,  of  Union  City,  was  reelecjed  Comman- 
der. An  interesting  event'  of  this  reunion  was 
the  meeting  of  two  first  cousins,  A.  T.  Cooper, 
eighty-six,  and  James  L.  Cooper,  both  living  in 
Maury  County,  near  Columbia,  this  being  the 
first  time  they  ever  met,  though  both  served  in 
Bell’s  Brigade,  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  A.  T.  Cooper  was  the  youngest  of 
twelve  brothers,  nine  of  whom  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  two  were  killed  at  Fort 
Donelson;  he  also  had  five  nephews  in  the  war. 
He  is  the  last  survivor  of  this  patriotic  family. 
The  father  of  James  L.  Cooper  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five. 


COMMANDER  NEW  YORK  CAMP,  C.  V. 
Gen.  Edwin  Selvage,  Commander  New  York 
Camp,  Confederate  veterans,  has  died  in  that 
city  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 


FAMOUS  SOUTHERN  SCULPTOR. 
Edward  V.  Valentine,  Sculptor,  designer  of  the 
recumbent  statue  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  died  recently 
in  Richmond.  Va.,  his  home. 
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Office;  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 


“COMMON  DAYS” 

How  can  we  call  them  common,  when  they  come 
With  such  great  pomp  and  splendor  from  the 
night? 

How  can  we  move  about  them,  blind  and  dumb. 
When  they  are  brimmed  with  music  and  with 
light? 

How  can  we  call  them  “drab,”  these  days  that 
bring 

The  iridescent  glow  of  rain  and  sun. 

Of  open  fires,  and  that  shining  thing: 

Some  task  to  be  well  done? 

No  day  is  common;  I have  walked  them  through 
And  found  the  quick  surprises  of  the  hours: 
Some  lovely,  unexpected  thing  to  do. 

Some  plain  path’s  sudden  blossoming  with 
flowers. 

And  always  through  my  labor  I have  found 
Reward  so  rich,  so  full  of  Love’s  sweet  praise, 
I tread  them  softly;  they  are  hallowed  ground — 
There  are  no  common  days. 

— Grace  Noll  Crotvell. 


BEAUTIFYING  THE  HIGHWAYS. 

A very  fine  work  is  being  done  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  in  marking  State  boun- 
daries along  the  historic  highways  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  setting  out  trees  and  shrubs  along  these 
great  arteries  of  travel,  and  in  other  ways  mak- 
ing them  distinctive  as  well  as  beautiful.  The 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway  is  a very  special  object 
of  this  attention,  and  in  her  report  for  1930,  the 
Historian  of  the  Georgia  Division  mentions  that 
much  has  been  done  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  Chapters  of  that  State.  Handsome  markers 
have  been  placed  near  Augusta,  through  which 
city  the  Highway  runs,  also  near  Milledgeville, 
and  another  is  being  prepared  for  placing  at  De- 
catur. At  Lagrange,  through  which  the  High- 
way extends,  the  route  has  been  beautified  with 
plantings  of  Dogwood  and  Crepe  Myrtle,  also  at 
West  Point;  and  Pecan  trees  have  been  set  out 
along  seventeen  miles  of  the  Highway  in  Terrell 
County,  these  to  be  interspersed  with  roses  and 
shrubbery.  And  in  other  places  much  work  of 
the  kind  has  been  done. 

In  North  Carolina,  a prize  has  been  offered  to 


the  pupil  writing  the  best  essay  on  “The  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Highway,  with  special  reference  to 
North  Carolina’s  section,”  and  effort  has  also 
been  made  to  secure  State  appropriation  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  roadways  generally.  Much 
planting  has  been  done  by  the  U.  D.  C.  of  the 
State,  and  the  boundaries  handsomely  marked. 
Those  who  have  traveled  over  North  Carolina 
highways  during  the  past  year  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  evidence  of  the  effort  made  to 
beautify  these  roads  in  the  plantings  of  shrubs 
and  trees  and  flowers.  As  Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Anderson  has  sent  out  many  letters  in  that  in- 
terest, and  will  doubtless  have  an  interesting  re- 
port on  it. 

Tennessee  has  dedicated  two  boundary  mark- 
ers on  this  highway,  and  plantings  have  been 
made  where  possible.  The  objection  by  the  High- 
way Commission  to  plantings  on  the  roadside 
territory,  and  the  same  objection  by  owners  of 
adjacent  property,  has  held  up  this  work,  but  it 
has  not  been  abandoned.  If  farmers  could  be 
made  to  realize  the  value  of  planting  trees  along 
the  roadside  where  their  fences  must  be  run, 
they  would  save  much  labor  and  expense  in  the 
placing  of  fence  posts.  A tree  is  a living  fence 
post,  and  the  space  it  takes  up  is  more  than  paid 
for  in  the  saving  on  posts  of  dead  wood  or  metal 
— not  to  mention  the  beauty  it  adds  to  the  road- 
way by  its  comeliness  and  grateful  shade.  But, 
as  a general  thing,  they  seem  to  try  to  destroy 
ever3ffhing  that  makes  for  beauty  on  the  road- 
ways. 


PLANT  TREES. 

Ten  million  trees  planted  this  year  in  honor  of 
George  Washington.  That,  says  the  Detroit 
Neivs,  is  the  proposal  of  the  American  Tree  As- 
sociation as  a fitting  recognition  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  His 
Country,  which  occurs  in  February,  1932.  The 
enterprise  is  quite  in  the  spirit  manifested  by 
Washington;  doubtless  he  would  be  more  pleased 
by  the  success  of  such  an  undertaking  than  by 
the  erection  of  statues  and  monuments  and  hold- 
ing ephemeral  expositions. 

History  decreed  that  George  Washington 
should  be  remembered  as  a general,  statesman, 
and  patriot.  Probably  his  highest  ambition  was 
to  be  his  country’s  best  farmer.  His  military 
achievements  never  loomed  large  in  his  imagina- 
tion. He  foresaw  very  clearly  the  enormous  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  Republic  that  he  had 
helped  to  institute.  Following  the  War  for  In- 
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dependence,  during  his  retirement  to  private  life, 
Washington  wrote: 

“I  am  led  to  reflect  how  much  more  delightful 
is  the  task  of  making  improvements  upon  earth.” 

If  he  were  here  to-day,  surveying  the  needs 
of  the  country  that  has  risen  to  such  sublime 
heights  in  ways  he  never  could  have  imagined, 
surely  the  proposal  to  restore  our  forests  would 
meet  his  heartiest  approval.  The  month  of  his 
birth  is  not  a suitable  season  for  tree  planting. 
‘‘Plant  the  trees  now,”  says  the  American  Tree 
Association.  “Let  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Washington’s  birth  see  the  worthy  memorial 
completed.” — Washington  Post. 


A FAMOUS  MISSISSIPPI  STEAMER. 

A recent  gift  to  the  Veteran  is  a picture, 
nicely  framed,  of  a model  of  the  famous  Missis- 
sippi steamer,  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  which  for  so 
long  held  its  place  as  the  fastest  steamer  operat- 
ing on  the  great  Father  of  Waters.  This  model 
was  made  by  Comrade  James  E.  Payne,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  one  of  the  Veteran’s  contributors,  who 
says  he  whittled  it  out  with  his  jackknife.  The 
ability  of  a Confederate  soldier  in  the  use  of  a 
jackknife  is  well  known,  and  many  little  me- 
mentos of  soldier  days  are  still  in  evidence  of 
that  ability,  but  there  are  not  so  many  who  kept 
that  talent  busy  into  their  later  days.  This  model 
of  the  steamer  by  Comrade  Payne  is  a work  of 
art,  and  the  poem  that  he  wrote  about  it  shows 
that  he  is  also  gifted  in  that  way,  not  to  mention 
the  well- written  articles  which  he  has  contributed 
to  the  Veteran’s  columns. 

“Three  years  ago,”  writes  Comrade  Payne, 
“when  boat-modeling  broke  out  like  a case  of 
measles,  I concluded  that  I would  make  a model 
of  that  Robert  E.  Lee.  A grandson  found  some 
photos,  and  from  those  I sawed,  whittled  and 
scraped  out  pieces  from  which  I made  the  model. 
It  is  not  carved  out  of  one  piece;  more  likely 
there  are  a hundred.  Pine,  poplar,  magnolia, 
English  boxwood,  and  considerable  celluloid 
were  worked  in.  It  is  thirty-two  inches  long, 
seven  wide,  and  fourteen  from  deck  to  top  of 
funnels. 

“When  a sma’  boy,  that  period  in  one’s  life 
when  curiosity  most  enchains  and  impresses  the 
mind,  when  our  mental  tablets  are  soft  and  most 
plastic  for  receiving  dents  that  are  never  worn 
out — I had  a steamboats  trip  from  Naples,  111., 
to  Clarksville,  Tenn.  I say  steamboats  because 
it  took  three  to  carry  me  all  the  way — Naples 


to  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  to  Smithland,  Ky.,  Smith- 
land  to  Clarksville.  Later,  I traveled  from  St. 
Louis  to  Kansas  City  by  steamer.  So  I came 
to  look  upon  a steamboat  as  the  prettiest  thing  on 
water.” 


WHO  WA5  HE? 

The  discovery  of  a skeleton,  about  whose  waist 
was  girded  a handsome  gold-hilted  sword,  in  the 
deep  mud  of  the  Mississippi  River  near  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  during  August,  has  aroused  considerable 
speculation  as  to  the  identity  of  this  soldier.  On 
the  hilt,  heavily  plated  in  gold,  etched  in  old  English 
letters,  was  the  name:  “Joseph  W.  Morton” — but 
nothing  further  that  would  identify  the  wearer.  The 
elaborate  design  of  the  saber,  more  than  three  feet 
long,  and  of  the  finest  steel,  with  bands  of  gold  on 
the  scabbard,  indicated  that  the  owner  must  have 
been  of  high  rank.  Who  he  was  as  a soldier,  whether 
Federal  or  Confederate — or  whether  his  service  was 
in  an  earlier  war — has  not  been  determined. 

Commenting  on  this  find,  the  National  Tribute 
thinks  Joseph  W.  Morton  may  have  been  a member 
of  Admiral  Farragut’s  forces  which  captured  Baton 
Rouge  and  fired  the  capitol  building  in  1862,  when 
the  Federal  navy  sailed  up  the  river.  The  low  stage 
of  the  Mississippi  River— lower  than  known  in 
twenty  years — this  abnormal  shallowness  caused 
by  the  long  drought  of  the  summer — was  the  means 
of  bringing  the  body  to  light.  At  the  point  where 
it  was  found,  the  muddy  bottom  is  usually  twenty 
feet  under  water. 

COULDN’T  BE  CORRUPTED. 

Here  is  a story  that  ought  to  get  into  print 
somewhere — so  why  not  here?  Alexander  A. 
Lawrence,  well-known  Savannah  attorney  and  a 
son  of  Pension  Commissioner  and  former  Con- 
federate solider.  Col.  R.  de  T.  Lawrence,  is  him- 
self a veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
as  such  receives  a pension  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. When  the  first  check  came  to  the 
younger  Lawrence,  it  was  promptly  indorsed 
over  to  his  father,  and  mailed  to  him  by  his  son 
with  this  statement:  “You  will  see  that  it  pays 

better  to  fight  for  your  country  than  against  it!” 

The  old  Confederate  soldier  indignantly  re- 
turned the  check  to  his  son  with  this  observa- 
tion: .“The  country  of  Davis,  Robert  Toombs, 
Jackson  and  Lee  was  good  enough  for  me  to  fight 
for,  and  it  is  still  very  much  my  country;  and  I 
don’t  want  any  money  from  anybody  the  receipt 
of  which  implies  that  fighting  with  them  for  it 
was  fighting  against  my  country.” — Atlanta 
Georgian. 
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MAJ.  CHARLES  M.  STEDMAN—IN 
MEMORIAM. 

With  the  death  of  Maj.  Charles  Manly  Sted- 
man,  in  Washington,  on  September  23rd,  the  last 
of  the  Confederates  who  so  nobly  represented 
their  beloved  South  in  the  halls  of  Congress  has 
passed.  For  two  decades.  Major  Stedman  had 
represented  the  Fifth  North  Carolina  District, 
and  “he  will  be  gratefully  remembered  for  his 
high  character  and  his  long  and  useful  service.” 
He  was  threescore  years  and  ten  when  he  as- 
sumed these  duties  of  statesmanship,  and  his 
next  birthday  would  have  rounded  out  ninety 
years  of  life  for  him.  Long  and  useful  was  his 
life  in  the  role  of  leader  both  in  war  and  in  peace, 
and  he  worthily  represented  the  best  of  a day 
that  is  gone,  the  last  of  an  illustrious  line  of  hon- 
orable and  chivalric  public  servants.  Not  only 
was  he  the  last  of  Confederates  in  Congress,  but 
he  was  the  last  of  the  survivors  of  the  war  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict,  the  last  of  the  Federal 
veterans  in  Congress  having  passed  with  the 
death  of  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming. 

Every  honor  was  paid  to  Major  Stedman  in 
the  last  sad  offices.  His  body  lay  in  State  in 
Washington  until  taken  to  the  old  home  in  Fay- 
etteville, N.  C.,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  with  members 
of  his  old  military  organization,  the  Fayetteville 
Light  Infantry,  serving  as  guard  of  honor.  A 
congressional  committee  of  six  senators  and  the 
whole  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation  in  Con- 
gress attended  these  rites.  After  the  Church 
services,  a flag  draped  caisson,  drawn  by  six 
black  horses,  bore  the  soldier-statesman  to  Cross 
Creek  Cemetery,  near  Fayetteville,  where  his 
body  was  laid  beside  his  parents. 

Born  at  Pittsboro,  N.  C.,  January  29,  1842, 
Charles  Stedman  was  a member  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
when  the  War  between  the  States  came  on,  and 
immediately  after  recieving  his  diploma,  he  en- 
listed as  a private  in  the  Fayetteville  Light  In- 
fantry, North  Carolina’s  flrst  regiment  in  the 
war,  and  campaigned  under  both  Lee  and  Jack- 
son,  being  thrice  wounded.  His  gallantry  and 
qualities  of  leadership  won  him  promotion,  and 
it  was  as  a real  Major  of  the  Confederacy  that 
he  surrendered  with  General  Lee  at  Appomat- 
tox. “As  a young  soldier,”  wrote  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Walter  Clark,  of  North  Carolina, 
“Charles  M.  Stedman  was  the  ideal  of  the  dash- 
ing Confederate.  At  Chancellorsville,  at  the 
Wilderness,  at  Ream’s  Station,  August  25,  1864, 


‘the  North  Carolina  Victory’  as  it  was  called, 
when  four  North  Carolina  brigades  assaulted 
and,  almost  unaided,  drove  Warren’s  Corps  from 
behind  their  breastworks,  and  on  many  other  oc- 
casions during  that  great  war,  he  distinguished 
himself.  When  the  Confederate  army  was  start- 
ing on  that  memorable  retreat  from  Petersburg 
to  Appomattox,  which  has  been  styled  appropri- 
ately ‘the  funeral  march  of  the  Confederacy,’ 
and  the  enemy  was  pressing  on  our  rear,  as  Gen. 
Louis  G.  Young,  of  Georgia,  relates : ‘In  my  mem- 
ory is  vividly  stamped  the  face  and  figure  of  Maj. 
C.  M.  Stedman,  of  the  44th  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, as  he  advanced  to  meet  me,  his  sword 
drawn  and  raised,  saying  in  loud  tones,  “Our 
men  are  ready  to  advance  and  only  await  the 
command.”  And  on  the  occasion  when  the  names 
of  our  great  commanders  were  traduced  in  Con- 
gress, this  sole  survivor  of  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy in  Congress,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
youth  and  with  the  burning  eloquence  with  which 
his  voice  has  rung  out  in  many  civic  contests 
since,  repelled  the  charge. 

“If  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  of  Lee  and  Jack- 
son  who  sleep  on  many  a battlefield,  on  mountain 
side  and  by  many  a river,  and  they  who  since, 
falling  beneath  the  leaden  hail  of  the  years,  have 
filled  honored  graves  throughout  the  South,  could 
be  summoned  and  down  the  long  lines  could  pass 
the  figure  of  this  last  soldier  of  the  Confederacy 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  shadowy  squadrons 
and  battalions  and  brigades  would  salute  him  as 
the  ‘rear  guard  of  the  Confederacy,’  faithful  to 
his  comrades  and  their  fame  to  the  last.” 

After  the  conflict  of  the  sixties.  Major  Stedman 
resumed  his  studies  and  soon  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Greensboro.  Shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage in  1866,  he  removed  to  his  wife’s  home  at 
Wilmington,  and  formed  a law  partnership  there. 
He  became  prominent  in  his  profession,  in  poli- 
tics and  civic  leadership,  served  as  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  State,  and  by  a narrow  margin 
escaped  filling  that  higher  office.  He  established 
permanent  residence  in  Greensboro  in  1898,  and 
there  resumed  his  law  practice,  served  a term  as 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association 
and  also  as  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road Company.  In  1910,  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress and  had  served  continuously  to  his  death. 

In  the  splendid  editorial  tribute  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  it  is  said : 

“One  word  best  describes  him : Chivalric. 
Handsome  in  person,  straight  as  an  Indian,  the 
soul  of  courtesy.  Major  Stedman  worthily  repre- 
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sented  the  best  of  a day  that  is  gone.  He  touched 
life  at  all  points.  He  knew  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, victory  and  defeat.  He  was  not  unduly 
elated  by  one  or  cast  down  by  the  other.  He 
was  master  of  his  fate.  . . . Elected  to  Congress 
‘for  life’  in  1910,  he  served  with  great  accepta- 
bility until  failing  health  impaired  his  powers. 
Even  then  his  district  honored  itself  by  reelect- 
ing him.  . . . The  State,  sorrowing  in  its  loss,  is 
proud  to  have  borne  him  and  has  been  honored 
by  his  career.” 


CAPT.  JAMES  ARMSTRONG— BELOVED 
CITIZEN. 

“The  best  beloved  citizen”  was  lost  to  the  city 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  the  death  of  Capt.  James 
Armstrong  on  August  15,  who  lacked  but  a few 
days  of  completing  his  eighty-eighth  year.  Fol- 
lowing the  funeral  services  at  St.  Mary’s  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Charleston,  his  body  was  interred 
in  the  St.  Laurence  Cemetery  by  his  wife  and 
their  only  child. 

That  he  was  “one  of  the  city’s  finest  charac- 
ters and  most  loyal  citizens”  is  expressed  in  the 
statement  issued  by  the  Charleston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  soon  after  his  death,  in  which  was 
said: 

“One  of  the  most  beloved  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton and  one  who  through  a long  life  has  given 
deeply  to  this  city  in  energy,  loyalty  and  physical 
defense,  has  been  removed  from  our  midst.  Colo- 
nel Armstrong  was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  but 
was  heart  and  soul  a Charlestonian  and  a South- 
erner. He  was  one  of  the  finest  characters  and 
most  loyal  citizen  of  our  city.  To  this  genera- 
tion he  was  a personification  of  a true  gentleman 
and  a Confederate.” 

James  Armstrong,  son  of  James  and  Margaret 
O’Rourke  Armstrong,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
his  parents  being  natives  of  Ireland,  and  the 
family  moved  to  Charleston  when  he  was  a little 
child,  where  his  education  was  begun.  His  moth- 
er dying  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was 
sent  to  Ireland  with  an  older  brother,  and  for 
some  time  they  were  with  relatives  there,  at- 
tending school  in  Ireland  and  in  France.  He  then 
returned  to  Charleston,  and  when  South  Carolina 
seceded  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  In 
the  State’s  military  forces,  serving  both  as  non- 
commissioned and  as  commissioned  officer 
throughout  the  war.  At  Sutherland  Station  he 
was  seriously  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
remained  in  Lincoln  Hospital,  Washington,  for 
nearly  a year  after  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 


tox. He  then  returned  to  Charleston,  and  when 
his  wound  had  healed  sufficiently,  he  was  made 
harbor  master  and  served  in  this  position  most 
acceptably  through  nearly  sixty  years,  making 
friends  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  never  sparing  himself  to  render  service. 

During  this  time  he  also  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  as  its  marine 
and  commercial  editor,  continuing  actively  at 
his  work  until  two  years  ago,  and  since  then  hav- 
ing contributed  articles  giving  “the  recollections 
of  an  old  man.” 

Captain  Armstrong  enlisted  in  the  State  serv- 
ice on  December  27,  1860,  as  a second  sergeant 
in  the  First  Rifies,  S.  C.  Militia,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy  in  June,  1861, 
with  Company  K,  first  South  Carolina  Volun- 
teers, Gregg’s  Regiment.  In  January,  1862,  he 
was  commissioned  a first  lieutenant,  and  in  June, 
1864,  a captain,  which  he  held  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  His  service  as  a soldier  needs  no  eulogy. 
Four  times  he  was  wounded — at  Fredericksburg, 
Gettysburg,  Spotsylvania,  and  at  Sutherland 
Station,  April  2,  1865.  This  last  was  a serious 
wound  in  the  leg,  from  which  he  suffered  for 
fifty-five  years,  having  to  give  it  up  at  last  by 
amputation  in  March,  1920.  At  Gettysburg,  on 
the  first  day,  as  his  regiment  was  crossing  the 
stone  wall  in  front  of  the  town,  the  color  bearer 
was  shot  down,  and  Captain  Armstrong  lifted 
the  flag  aloft  and  charged  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment. Led  by  Generals  Pender  and  Perrin,  the 
regiment  pressed  on  and  the  colors,  which  had 
come  from  Fort  Sumpter,  were  finally  planted 
in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  where, 
aligned  on  them  was  the  color  company — Com- 
pany K,  the  Irish  Volunteers. 

Most  deservedly  was  this  gallant  soldier 
praised  by  General  Lee,  who  said  he  was  “as 
brave  a soldier  as  ever  fought  in  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia.” 

Captain  Armstrong  was  married  in  1877  to 
Miss  Mary  F.  Sullivan,  who  died  in  1878,  leav- 
ing a little  girl,  who  also  died  when  three  years 
old.  The  bereaved  husband  and  father  dedicated 
his  life  to  their  memory.  Although  of  retiring 
disposition,  never  telling  of  his  own  exploits. 
Captain  Armstrong  was  widely  known  as  an 
orator,  and  was  called  upon  to  speak  on  many  oc- 
casions, charming  his  audiences  by  his  ready 
wit  and  eloquence,  and  especially  was  he  in  de- 
mand for  occasions  of  Confederate  sentiment. 
Just  a year  ago,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
across  Cooper  River,  Captain  Armstrong  was  one 
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of  the  speakers,  and  to  him  was  the  honor  given 
of  cutting  the  ribbon  barrier  which  turned  traf- 
fic across  the  great  structure. 

A long,  useful  life — a life  lived  more  for  others 
than  for  self — has  come  to  a triumphant  close, 
and  in  the  city  where  that  life  was  so  largely 
spent,  he  will  ever  “live  in  the  hearts  he  left  be- 
hind.” 

♦ * * 

The  Veteran  treasures  letters  from  Captain 
Armstrong,  all  of  which  breathe  his  continued 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
gave  so  much  in  his  bright  young  manhood.  In 
one  of  these  letters,  with  which  came  his  renewal 
order — he  was  always  prompt  in  that — he  says: 
“As  one  of  your  original  subscribers  and  admir- 
ing friends,  I desire  to  state  that  the  Confeder- 
ate Veteran  is  as  worthy  of  the  priceless  name 
as  is  the  bravest  and  most  devoted  survivor  of 
the  Legions  of  Lee.  It  increases  in  soul-nur- 
tured, patriotic  sentiment,  and  glows  with  lofty, 
heart-stirring  thoughts,  and  brightly  mirrors 
the  hallowed  past,  a past  as  dear  to  us  to-day  as 
it  was  when  the  sunlight  of  Confederate  success 
shone  above  our  army  at  Fredericksburg.  The 
storied  memories  of  the  Confederate  cause  glow 
in  every  Southern  heart,  and  the  Confederate 
Veteran  should  illumine  and  enrich  every  South- 
ern home. 

At  another  time,  after  telling  what  a pleasure 
it  was  to  renew  subscription  “to  your  invaluable 
and  inspiring  publication”  he  added:  “You  may 
be  interested  to  learn  that  while  I am  one  of 
your  oldest  subscribers,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  be  the  oldest  of  Southern  soldiers 
— not  in  years,  I was  born  in  1842 — but  the  old- 
est so  far  as  active  military  service  is  concerned.” 
And  he  signs  himself,  “Yours  faithfully,”  which 
he  was,  to  the  end. 


A GENUINE  KU-KLUX. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  LIBBY,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

In  1866, 1 migrated  from  Virginia  to  Tennessee, 
landing  in  Memphis  with  one  lone  five  dollar  bill 
in  my  possession.  Strolling  up  Front  Row,  a busi- 
ness street,  and  observing  much  business  activity 
in  a store,  I entered  and  approached  a man  whom 
I took  to  be  one  of  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Cook  & 
Company,  asked  if  they  needed  more  help,  but 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  Then  I said : “May 
I make  you  a proposition?”  He  replied,  “Certain- 
ly;” and  when  I told  him  that  I was  a stranger 
from  Virginia  without  money  and  seeking  employ- 


ment, that  if  he  would  giye  me  a place  to  sleep  and 
something  to  eat,  I would  work  for  him  without 
other  pay.  My  terms  were  accepted,  and  Mr.  Cook 
took  me  to  his  home.  I did  not  see  in  the  papers 
that  anyone  wished  my  services  until  I had  been 
with  Mr.  Cook  for  nearly  a month,  then  I saw  that 
a lumber  firm  down  on  the  river  front  wanted  a 
book-keeper.  I went  down  and  was  offered  the 
position  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  month.  Re- 
turning highly  elated,  I reported  to  Mr.  Cook, 
who,  much  to  my  surprise,  said  he  wanted  to  keep 
me  himself,  and  as  the  first  of  the  month  was  near 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  the  firm’s  book-keeper  had  been 
summoned  on  jury  duty,  he  wanted  me  to  write  up 
the  books,  make  off  the  monthly  statements,  and 
send- them  out,  so  I was  then  and  there  installed 
as  book-keeper.  In  a short  time  an  election  came 
on,  and  I was  told  my  name  had  been  placed  on 
the  poll  books  and  that  I could  vote,  which  I 
illegally  did,  believing  the  end  justified  the  means, 
as  Tennessee  was  in  control  of  scallywags  from 
the  North  and  in  the  throes  of  negro  supremacy. 

Being  a pretty  good  mixer,  I made  friends 
among  the  young  fellows,  and,  gaining  an  insight 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  I 
expressed  a desire  to  join.  A friend  took  me  to 
one  side  and  said : “If  you  will  see  me  to-night  at 
the  Pat  Cleburne  saloon,  at  eight  o’clock,  I think 
I can  put  you  in  the  way  of  having  your  desire 
gratified.”  I met  him  and  was  blind-folded,  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  was  led  in  many  and  various 
directions  until  we  reached  a door  upon  which  we 
knocked.  Presently  I was  ushered  in  and  was 
asked  innumerable  questions  relative  to  my  army 
record,  if  I deserted  or  was  in  to  the  end,  and  if  I 
was  willing  to  jeopardize  my  life  for  the  South 
and  for  the  protection  of  our  mothers,  wives,  and 
daughters.  I was  given  the  oath  and  became  a 
Ku-Klux.  The  order  had  nothing  in  writing,  all 
communications  being  oral,  as  Governor  Brown- 
low  had  offered  a reward  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  the  capture  of  an  individual  member,  and  any- 
thing in  writing  would  be  incriminating.  We  al- 
ways went  singularly  to  our  meetings.  N.  B. 
Forrest  of  Confederate  fame  was  at  our  head,  and 
was  known  as  the  Grand  Cyclops.  He  was  a man 
of  limited  education,  and  I heard  him  make  a 
speech  in  one  of  our  Dens,  in  which  he  said, 
“Brownlow  says  he  will  bring  his  militia  down 
here  and  get  us.  I say,  let  him  fetch  ’em,  and  you 
boys  be  ready  to  receive  ’em.” 

Soon  after  this  the  Ku-Klux  rode  into  town  one 
night,  forty  strong,  horses  and  men  disguised. 
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under  the  command  of  Major  Dubose,  a prominent 
lawyer  and  gallant  officer  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
marched  his  company  down  in  front  of  Police 
Headquarters,  where  the  police  were  drawn  up 
with  guns  in  their  hands.  The  Major,  fronted  the 
column  with  a pistol  in  each  hand,  saluted  the 
Chief,  and  said:  “Here  are  the  genuine  Ku-Klux 
for  whose  arrest  your  Governor  has  offered  a re- 
ward, Take  us!”  The  Chief  replied,  wishing  to 
avoid  blood-shed,  “You  can  go  on!” 

For  several  months  no  colored  face  was  seen  on 
the  streets  after  dark.  Soon  Tennessee  was  free 
of  this  disgrace. and  under  control  of  its  rightful 
rulers,  then  the  organization  was  disbanded  hav- 
ing accomplished  its  purpose. 

If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  knowing 
me,  I shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  hear  from  him, 
or  her,  and  to  inform  them  that  as  I was  at  that 
time  a drinking  man,  that  more  than  fifty  years 
have  passed  since  liquor  passed  my  lips. 


SACRIFICING  TRUTH. 

BY  ROBERT  M.  HUGHES,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a biog- 
raphy of  General  Forrest  by  Capt.  Eric  William 
Sheppard,  “0.  B.  E.  (M.  Div.)  M.  C.  Royal  Tank 
Corps),”  in  which  he  slanders  Governor  Floyd 
atrociously.  As  a relative  of  the  latter,  I ask  the 
privilege  of  a reply  through  the  columns  of  the 
Veteran.  He  seems  to  think  it  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  Forrest’s  fame  to  vilify 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

I yield  to  none  in  my  admiration  of  General 
Forrest,  and  I believe  that,  if  he  were  alive  to- 
day, he  would  rebuke  such  methods;  for  such  a 
biographer  is  his  worst  enemy. 

Despite  the  author’s  impressive  affix,  I will 
have  the  hardihood  to  enter  the  lists  against  him. 
He  says  in  his  preface  that  he  himself  was 
“brought  up  with  a veneration  for  truth — at 
least,  for  historical  truth.”  He  admits  the  in- 
sertion of  some  imaginary  characters,  but  in- 
sists that  he  “has  taken  no  liberties  with  facts.” 
Let  us  see  how  his  narrative  comports  with  his 
bragging  preface. 

In  his  account  of  Donelson  he  thus  introduces 
Floyd  (at  page  43  of  his  book)  : 

“Four  days  later  again  a new  commandant  put 
in  an  appearance  in  the  person  of  Brig-Gen. 
John  Floyd,  a politician  turned  soldier  for  the 
nonce.  Secretary  of  War  at  Washington  just  be- 
fore the  war,  he  had  espoused  the  Southern  cause 
on  its  outbreak,  and  had  been  given  a brigade  in 


West  Virginia,  where  he  quarreled  with  his  fel- 
low-brigadier Wise  and  his  superior  Lee,  and 
helped  to  enhance  the  inflated  reputations  of  his 
adversaries  McClellen  and  Rosecrans.  In  ap- 
pearance he  had  the  distinct  look  of  the  young 
Disraeli,  but  if  he  possessed  any  other  of  that 
great  man’s  qualities  they  were  those  of  the 
charlatan  rather  than  the  genius.” 

How  do  these  statements  of  the  truth-venera- 
tor check  up  with  the  facts? 

He  was  not  “given  a brigade  in  West  Virginia.” 
This  “charlatan”  was  sufficiently  regarded  to 
raise  a brigade  by  his  personal  efforts  in  South- 
west Virginia,  on  accomplishing  which  he  was 
ordered  to  West  Virginia. 

He  and  Wise  did  quarrel,  the  upshot  of  which 
was  that  he  was  retained,  and  Wise  was  ordered 
to  Richmond. 

He  did  not  quarrel  with  Lee,  but  served  under 
him  till  Lee  was  ordered  to  Richmond  to  a more 
important  service. 

He  and  McClellan  never  faced  each  other.  Af- 
ter the  Federal  defeat  at  Manassas,  McClellan 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  arriving  there  July 
26,  1861.  Floyd  did  not  reach  West  Virginia 
till  August  11,  1861,  on  which  date  he  issued  an 
order  at  Lewisburg  assuming  command. 

Will  the  truth- venerator  who  takes  no  liberties 
with  facts  explain  how  this  enhanced  McClellan’s 
reputation  ? 

He  had  two  encounters  with  the  troops  under 
Rosecrans.  The  first  was  at  Cross  Lanes  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1861,  in  which  he  attacked  a detachment 
and  routed  it,  taking  about  one  hundred  prison- 
ers. The  second  was  at  Carnifax  Ferry  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1861,  where  he  acted  on  the  defensive 
with  his  force  of  1,800,  and  repulsed  an  assault 
by  Rosecrans  with  a force  probably  at  least  three 
times  his  own,  inflicting  a loss  eight  times  his 
own.  After  the  fight,  he  withdrew  unmolested. 

He  represents  Floyd  as  the  first  to  suggest  sur- 
render at  Donelson  (page  50).  The  official  re- 
ports show  that  this  suggestion  first  came  from 
Buckner,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  his 
troops.  They  also  show  that  Floyd  was  in  favor 
of  cutting  his  way  out,  and  that  his  brigade  was 
in  condition,  to  renew  the  fight.  If  the  two  small 
steamers  had  not  come,  they  would  have  made 
the  attempt,  with  the  assistance  of  Forrest. 

But  the  crowning  falsehood  of  the  book  is  the 
following  (page  51)  : 

“It  was  no  fear  of  a Washington  triumph  that 
obsessed  Floyd.  His  decision  had  a much  less  he- 
roic if  commoner  motive.  He  was  wanted  by  the 
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police  for  malversation  of  public  monies  when  in 
office  as  Secretary  of  War.” 

This  assertion  is  as  false  as  it  is  scurrilous.  On 
December  29,  1860,  Floyd  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  War.  President  Buchanan  accepted  his  resig- 
nation on  December  31.  From  that  date  until 
January  4,  1861,  he  was  attending  the  session  of 
a congressional  committee,  before  which  he  had 
been  summoned  as  a witness.  He  then  returned 
to  Abingdon  in  Southwest  Virginia,  where  he 
resided.  Late  in  January  two  indictments  were 
found  against  him  in  Washington,  one  alleging  a 
conspiracy  with  certain  contractors  to  defraud 
the  Government,  the  other  alleging  malfeasance 
in  office.  He  returned  to  Washington,  gave  bail, 
and  demanded  a trial.  On  March  7,  1861,  the 
following  order  was  entered  in  the  conspiracy 
case : 

“In  this  case,  there  being  no  proof  to  sustain 
the  charge,  a nolle  prosequi  is  entered.” 

In  the  malfeasance  case,  the  indictment  was 
quashed  on  March  20,  1861. 

This  is  a matter  of  court  record  easily  acces- 
sible to  a truth-venerator.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  the  reason  why  Floyd  was 
hated  in  the  North.  While  he  was  Secretary  of 
War,  he  had  had  a large  number  of  obsolete  arms 
(many  of  them  flintlocks)  transferred  to  South- 
ern arsenals  to  make  room  for  modern  arms  in 
Northern  arsenals.  It  was  before  the  election 
of  Lincoln,  long  before  the  secession  of  any  State. 
His  bitterest  enemies-like  Buchanan  and  Black — 
acquitted  him  of  any  impropriety,  but  even  flint- 
locks came  in  handy  in  the  South;  and  no  expla- 
nation was  satisfactory  in  the  excitement  which 
then  prevailed. 

The  author  next  tries  to  belittle  Floyd’s  con- 
duct at  Nashville,  to  which  he  had  gone  with  his 
brigade  after  the  escape  from  Donelson.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  his  commander,  placed  him  in 
command  at  Nashville.  The  author  says: 

“Floyd,  having  issued  a series  of  orders  to 
which  no  one  seemed  to  pay  any  attention,  and 
fearing  lest  Nashville  might  prove  no  less  un- 
healthy a climate  than  he  had  found  Donelson, 
was  about  to  depart  for  the  South,  and  left  For- 
rest to  do  what  he  could  with  the  stores  and  the 
rabble.” 

Against  this  I place  the  statement  of  Gen. 
Basil  W.  Duke  in  his  “History  of  Morgan’s  Caval- 
ry” (pp-115-119).  He  says: 

“I  saw  a great  deal  of  General  Floyd  while  he 
was  commanding  in  Nashville,  and  I was  re- 
markably impressed  by  him 


Irascible  and  impetuous  as  General  Floyd 
seemed  to  be  by  nature — his  nerves  unstrung  too 
by  the  fatigues  of  so  many  busy  days  and  sleep- 
less nights — and  galled  as  he  must  have  been  by 
the  constant  annoyances,  he  yet  showed  no  sign 
of  impatience.  I saw  him  give  way  but  once  to 
anger,  which  was  then  provoked  by  the  most 
stupid  and  insolent  pertinacity.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  struggle  which  would  sometimes 
occur  between  his  naturally  violent  temper  and 
the  restraint  he  imposed  upon  it.  His  eye  would 
glow,  his  face  and  his  lips  turn  pale,  and  his 
frame  shake  with  passion;  he  would  be  silent 
for  minutes,  as  if  not  daring  to  trust  himself  to 
speak,  looking  all  the  while  upon  the  ground,  and 
he  would  then  address  the  man,  whose  brusque- 
ness or  obstinacy  had  provoked  him,  in  the  mild- 
est tone  and  manner.  He  was  evidently  endowed 
with  no  common  nerve,  will,  and  judgment.  . . . 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  admirable  than 
the  fortitude,  patience  and  good  sense  which  Gen- 
eral Floyd  displayed  in  his  arduous  and  unenvi- 
able task.” 

An  estimate  of  him  not  less  appreciative  will 
be  found  in  General  Liddell’s  “Record  of  the  Civil 
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War,”  in  vol  1,  p.  530,  of  the  Southern  Bivouac 
(February  1886). 

Backed  by  such  testimonials  from  men  well 
known  to  the  Southern  people,  I think  I may  well 
say  to  Capt.  Eric  William  Sheppard,  “0.  B.  E. 
(M.  Div.)  M.  C.  (Royal  Tank  Corps),” 

Vale,  Vale,  Veritatis  Venerator!. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WOMEN  OF  THE  CON- 
FEDERACY. 

(Following  the  article  in  the  Veteran  for  Oc- 
tober, taken  from  the  book  by  Mrs.  John  H.  An- 
derson on  North/  Carolina  women  of  the  sixties, 
these  incidents  are  given  as  examples  of  the  great 
work  they  accomplished  for  the  Confederacy  and 
as  showing  their  fine  qualities  of  leadership  in 
this  work.) 

Executive  ability  was  displayed  by  so  many  of 
our  women  in  those  critical  days.  This  character- 
istic was  shown  to  a marked  degree  by  Mrs.  J ona- 
than  Worth,  of  Asheboro,  who  was  one  of  the  “In- 
ventive Women  of  the  War.”  Her  husband  had 
equipped  an  entire  company  from  his  county  at 
his  own  expense,  and  Mrs.  Worth  herself  over- 
saw all  the  garments  made  for  these  men. 

Throughout  the  war  she  paid  numbers  of  needy 
women  in  that  vicinity  to  sew  and  knit  for  this 
company,  this  not  only  providing  them  with  a 
livelihood,  but  giving  them  happiness  in  working 
for  their  own  husbands  and  fathers.  Whenever 
soldiers  passed  through  the  town,  Mrs.  Worth 
would  have  her  servants  go  out  and  gather  up  the 
discarded  socks  left  by  the  soldiers.  After  having 
them  washed  in  steaming  tubs,  she  would  employ 
soldiers’  wives  to  knit  new  feet  on  these  clean 
socks,  shipping  them  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front. 
In  1862,  when  Mr.  Worth  became  State  Treas- 
urer, under  Governor  Vance,  Mrs.  Worth  shared 
the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  State’s  books, 
and  later,  when  he  was  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina, she  courageously  went  through  the  terrors 
of  reconstruction  days  by  his  side.  By  her  dig- 
nity and  good  sense,  she  saved  the  day  in  many 
instances  when  the  Yankee  hordes  were  terroriz- 
ing Raliegh. 

The  memory  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  Cromwell,  a 
sainted  woman  of  the  Sixties,  remains  like  a ben- 
ediction to  those  who  remember  her  wonderful 
personality  and  activities  during  the  war.  She 
showed  her  heroic  ancestry  when  she  sent  with  a 
cheerful  smile,  her  young  husband,  Elisha  Crom- 
well, to  fight  for  the  Confederacy,  then  with  an 


aching  heart  she  went  to  work  to  do  her  part  for 
the  South  and  her  soldiers.  She  was  a helpmeet 
in  truth,  assisting  Colonel  Cromwell  in  organizing 
his  regiment. 

Besides  managing  her  large  plantation,  Mar- 
garet Cromwell  was  the  mother  of  the  company 
of  boys  that  her  husband  carried  to  the  war,  spin- 
ning and  weaving  clothes,  knitting,  and  in  every 
way  ministering  to  their  comfort. 

Mrs.  Cromwell  was  known  throughout  her  na- 
tive county  and  adjoining  counties  as  a woman  of 
strong  character,  and  although  reared  in  affluence, 
when  the  dark  days  of  war  came,  she  ministered 
to  the  needy  families  of  her  soldiers.  Her  self- 
forgetfulness  gave  inspiration  to  others,  and  to 
all  she  came  in  contact  with  she  was  a constant 
blessing.  Her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Jackson 
Daniel  Thrash  Morrison,  was  one  of  the  beloved 
Presidents  of  the  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D. 
C. 

Like  Mrs.  Cromwell  in  incessant  work  for  the 
Confederacy,  was  Mrs.  Tempie  Ann  Battle  Mar- 
riott, of  the  same  vicinity.  Her  husband.  Dr. 
Marriott,  not  being  physically  able  to  serve  in  the 
army,  did  more  than  his  share  as  phsyician  and 
chief  adviser  to  the  people  of  Nash  and  Edge- 
combe Counties.  Mrs.  Marriott  did  everything 
possible  to  aid  the  cause  by  raising  great  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  to  feed  her  county’s  soldiers. 
She  kept  many  of  them  clothed  by  her  own  work 
of  spinning,  weaving  and  sewing.  One  of  her 
four  soldier  brothers  died  of  fever,  but,  though 
heartbroken,  this  woman  of  the  sixties  worked 
all  the  harder  for  her  beloved  South. 

Her  spirit  of  endeavor  was  handed  down  to  her 
granddaughter  and  namesake,  Tempie  Whitehead 
Holt,  another  beloved  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.  Mrs.  Robert  Ransom, 
the  wife  of  one  of  North  Carolina’s  distinguished 
generals,  was  a wealthy  woman  who  came  South 
with  her  husband  from  Washington  City.  She 
gave  of  her  means  to  help  General  Ransom  equip 
the  1st  North  Carolina  Cavalry,  which  he  raised 
and  trained  at  Ridgeway.  All  during  the  war 
Mrs.  Ransom  sent  boxes  and  did  work  for  the 
sick  soldiers.  Many  of  her  dozens  of  suits  of  lin- 
en underwear,  linen  shirts,  etc.,  she  scraped  to 
make  lint  for  the  hospitals.  She  lived  with  a most 
hospitable  family,  five  miles  from  Petersburg,  and 
a large  four  room  office  was  always  filled  with 
sick  soldiers  whom  she  and  the  mistress  of  the 
home  nursed.  She  would  go  to  the  other  hospitals 
and  write  letters  home  for  the  men,  and  alas ! too 
often  writing  to  tell  of  their  death.  Her  daugh- 
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ter,  our  Mrs.  Fannie  Ransom  Williams,  had  a 
letter  from  President  Davis,  thanking  her  for  a 
box  of  provisions.  She  shipped  boxes  of  honey 
from  Maj.  John  Browning’s  farm,  where  she  refu- 
geed  in  1864.  After  the  war,  in  October,  1866, 
she  opened  a large  school  in  Wilmington,  and, 
while  she  had  charge  of  this,  she  wrote  President 
Davis,  asking  him  to  send  her  his  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Maggie,  and  allow  her  to  educate  her.  The 
letter  making  the  offer  has  been  published  in  the 
Collection  of  Letters  and  Papers  of  President  Da- 
vis, arranged  by  Dr.  Dunbar  Rowland,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 

To  her  death  Mrs.  Ransom  loved  the  South. 
Her  agony  over  her  husband’s  absence  in  the  war 
was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  her  only 
brother  and  her  only  sister’s  husband  were  on  the 
other  side,  and  she  dreaded  them  ever  meeting. 

One  of  the  most  beloved  and  honored  of  the 
North  Carolina  women  of  the  Sixties  was  Mrs. 
William  M.  Parsley  (Eliza  Hall  Nutt)  of  Wash- 
ington, “Mother”  and  organizer  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.  Mrs.  Parsley  was 
made  a widow  of  the  Confederacy  on  April  6, 
1865,  her  gallant  young  Colonel  husband  being 
killed  three  days  before  the  surrender.  State’s 
rights,  patriotism  and  duty  were  her  watch- 
words, and  she  continued  after  his  death  to  live 
up  to  these  principles.  She  realized  it  was  her 
duty  to  help  the  wornout  and  disabled  soldiers,  to 
encourage  those  who  came  from  the  war  disheart- 
ened, to  give  them  comfort  and  help  them  begin 
life  anew.  Knowing  there  were  many  worse  off 
than  herself,  she  asked  her  father  to  help  them, 
and  accepted  a position  in  a school,  where  she  be- 
gan the  education  of  her  two  little  girls. 

In  December,  1894,  she  organized  the  Cape 
Fear  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  in  April,  1895,  she  organized  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  being  unanimously  elected  its  first 
President.  Chapters  and  individuals  went  to  her 
for  guidance  and  she  urged  all  to  teach  the  com- 
ing generation  correct  history,  that  the  Southern 
soldiers  were  heroes  and  not  traitors.  She  was 
literally  a “Mother  of  the  Confederacy,”  for  she 
had  loved,  and  suffered  and  lost.  Her  life  was  a 
benediction  to  many  a soldier,  for  she  fully  under- 
stood the  incomparable  privations  of  a Southern 
soldier’s  life.  She  gave  her  gallant  husband  to 
the  cause  and  her  very  last  years  in  work  for  her 
beloved  Confederate  veterans. 


Mrs.  Armand  J.  DeRosset  (Eliza  Lord),  of  Wil- 
mington, was  one  of  our  women  of  the  Sixties 
who  was  endowed  with  such  administrative  ability 
that  it  was  often  said  that  she  should  have  been  a 
general.  Under  her  direction  the  Soldiers  Aid  So- 
ciety was  early  organized,  and  for  four  years  did 
its  work  with  unabated  energy.  While  her  six 
sons  were  fighting,  Mrs.  DeRosser  assisted  her 
husband  in  his  medical  work,  nursing  the  sick, 
being  keenly  active  to  the  needy.  With  the  valu- 
able assistance  of  the  women  of  Wilmington,  espe- 
cially Mrs.  Alfred  Martin,  who  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent, large  supplies  were  made  and  kept  on  hand. 
Canvas  bags  were  made  to  be  filled  with  sand  and 
used  in  the  fortifications  at  Fort  Fisher.  Can- 
teens were  covered,  haversacks  made,  also  cart- 
ridges for  rifles,  and  powder  bags  for  the  great 
columbiads  were  made  by  the  hundreds. 

Mrs.  DeRosset  had  a large  room  in  her  own 
home  fitted  up  as  a store  room,  seizing  every 
chance  to  secure  supplies  through  the  blockade. 
Many  a soldier  blessed  these  women  for  comforts 
bestowed  on  them.  Men  still  live  who  treasure 
the  War  Bibles  given  them  as  among  their  most 
valuable  possessions.  They  nursed  through  the 
harrowing  scenes  of  hospital  life,  and  tenderly 
buried  the  dead.  When  all  was  over  this  band  of 
faithful  women,  in  July,  ’66,  organized  a perman- 
ent memorial  association,  with  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  from  oblivion  the  names  and  graves  of 
the  gallant  soldiers  who  are  buried  in  and  near 
Wilmington. 

A most  unusual  tribute  is  given  to  a plucky 
woman  of  the  Sixties  of  Wake  county,  being  an 
inscription  on  her  tombstone.  She  lies  buried  in  a 
little  church  yard  at  Faquay  Springs,  near  Ra- 
leigh. This  is  the  inscription : 

“Here  lies  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Jones, 

A devoted  Christian  Mother, 

Who  whipped  Sherman’s  bummers 
While  trying  to  take  her  dinner 
Pot,  which  contained  a hambone  being 
Cooked  for  her  soldier-boy.” 

The  “First  Lady”  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  Confederacy  was  Mrs.  Zebulon 
Vance,  wife  of  our  beloved  War  Governor.  This 
frail  little  woman  helped  to  equip  companies  and 
went  through  these  terrible  days  by  the  side  of 
her  courageous  husband,  helping  to  inspire  him 
with  strength  to  guide  wisely  his  “Ship  of  State.” 
In  unwavering  faith,  high  spirit,  strength,  cour- 
age and  steadfastness  of  principle,  she  was  an  ex- 
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ample  to  all  other  women  of  the  State  who  were 
suffering  and  enduring. 

Though  most  modest  and  retiring  in  her  nature, 
yet  Mrs.  Anna  Morrison  Jackson,  of  Charlotte, 
stands  out  among  our  fearless  women,  not  only 
for  herself  but  as  the  wife  of  our  immortal  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  She  gave  to  the  Confederacy  her 
distinguished  husband,  whom  she  followed  in 
many  a battle,  almost  being  in  the  fighting  herself. 
After  the  War,  Mrs.  Jackson  showed  the  spirit 
of  her  noble  husband  by  helping  to  keep  green  the 
memory  of  the  Confederacy  in  her  memorial 
work,  and  later  in  the  U.  D.  C.,  being  the  Hono- 
rary President  of  this  Division. 

After  a while,  when  every  male,  both  old  men 
and  young  boys,  were  fighting  in  the  defense  of 
their  homes,  the  young  women  were  taken  in  at 
the  military  posts  to  do  the  work  that  a young 
man  might  do  (as  a stenographer  of  the  present 
day).  Eearly  in  1864,  the  positions  as  clerk  or 
copyists  were  offered  to  four  gentlewomen.  Misses 
Campbell,  Stedman,  Taylor,  and  Ellison,  at  the 
Fayetteville  arsenal,  where  the  officials  treated 
the  young  women  clerks  as  honored  guests.  They 
remained  there  ‘till  Sherman’s  army,  in  March, 
1865,  destroyed  every  building  on  the  arsenal 
grounds.  As  there  was  no  money,  the  pay  given 
these  young  ladies  was  black  alpaca,  which  was 
kept  in  the  arsenal  to  use  in  some  way  in  making 
cartridges.  The  alpaca,  combined  with  scraps  of 
colored  silk,  made  most  elaborate  dresses  for  these 
girls. 

Another  young  woman  whom  North  Carolina 
claims,  who  took  a man’s  place  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederate  Government  was  Miss  Isabel 
Gill.  Miss  Gill  served  in  the  Confederate  Treas- 
ury Department  and  her  signature  is  on  many  of 
the  Confederate  bills  whic|i  are  now  treasured 
relics.  Her  quick  intelligence  and  fitness  made 
her  a valuable  worker,  and  her  service  was  highly 
commended  by  the  Confederate  authorities. 

The  Children’s  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  at  Newton,  N.  C.,  is  named  in  honor 
of  this  young  woman,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
married  a Confederate  soldier  of  that  town,  Sid- 
ney Wilfong,  one  of  four  brothers  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

* * * 

Some  of  the  younger  women  kept  diaries  during 
the  Sixties,  and  that  kept  by  Miss  Mary  Ashe  is 
a noteworthy  record  of  the  life  of  a young  girl 
during  these  terrible  four  years.  This  girl  of 
nineteen  (when  the  war  began)  was  one  whom 
those  who  knew  her  put  almost  on  a pedestal. 


and  her  diary  shows  her  personal  emotions  with 
her  prayers.  It  deserves  preservation  as  indi- 
cating life  among  North  Carolinians  at  this  peri- 
od, and  is  illustrative  that  North  Carolina  women 
presented  an  example  never  surpassed.  Miss 
Ashe  tells  of  her  first  war  days  spent  in  the 
country,  at  Rocky  Point,  near  Wilmington,  with 
her  invalid  mother  and  young  sister  (herself  a 
delicate  girl).  Her  father,  the  Hon.  William  S.. 
Ashe,  was  in  the  Confederate  service  at  Rich- 
mond, having  charge  of  the  important  duties  of 
army  transportation  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  Virginia;  one  brother,  Maj.  John  Grange,  at 
first  with  General  Bragg  at  Mobile,  and  then  in 
Lee’s  army;  and  the  other  brother,  Capt.  Sam- 
uel Ashe,  our  State’s  distinguished  historian, 
also  in  active  service  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
first  sorrow  mentioned  in  this  interesting  diary 
was  the  tragic  death  of  her  father,  from  a rail- 
road accident,  September,  1862.  At  this  time  the 
diary  records  the  imprisonment  in  Washington 
City  of  the  brother,  Samuel.  After  a hard  winter 
the  next  grief  recorded  is  the  death  of  the  invalid 
mother.  Miss  Ashe  tells  how  the  good  God  pro- 
vided for  her  and  her  little  sisters,  and,  at  length, 
when  her  brother  Samuel  was  ordered  from  the 
front  (unsought  by  him)  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant to  the  commanding  officer  at  the  Fayette- 
ville arsenal,  here  the  brother  made  a home  for 
his  young  sisters,  who  busied  themselves  in  activ- 
ities for  the  soldier  boys  with  the  other  ladies  of 
the  town. 


WHO  WAS  THE  COMMANDER? 

The  identity  of  a Confederate  officer  who  sur- 
rendered his  sword  to  Maj.  Henry  Muhs,  com- 
manding Iowa  troops,  following  the  siege  of  a 
Confederate  fort  near  Mobile  Ala.,  April  8,  1865, 
is  sought  by  the  widow  of  Major  Muhs,  who  is 
anxious  to  return  to  such  officer  or  his  descend- 
ants the  old  sword.  Major  Muhs  took  home  with 
him  this  old  trophy  of  their  victory  in  that  fight 
just  the  day  before  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  at  Appomattox,  but  all  the 
years  since  the  war,  to  his  death,  he  wished  ta 
return  the  sword  to  his  one  time  enemy,  but 
never  knew  his  identity.  His  widow  is  making: 
special  effort  to  find  the  owner  of  the  sword,  or 
his  descendants,  in  order  to  carry  out  her  hus- 
band’s wishes.  The  sword  was  evidently  that  of 
a commanding  officer.  Anyone  knowing  of  suoh 
surrender  should  write  to  Mrs.  Georgia  M«bs, 
Comanche,  Iowa,  with  any  information  possible. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  HENRY  TIMROD. 

’BY  EUNICE  BROWN  PARMAN,  FIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C. 

The  unveiling  of  the  Henry  Timrod  Bowlder  in 
the  “Open  Air  Westminster  of  the  South,”  at 
Fletcher,  N.  C.,  was  a most  impressive  occasion 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  17.  Some  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  were  there,  only  three  hundred  of 
whom  were  able 
to  get  inside  the 
little  church. 

The  beautiful 
granite  bowlder 
was  draped  with 
a Confederate 
flag,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  float- 
ing in  the  breeze 
above  it,  and  also 
above  that  to 
General  Lee,  on 
which  was  placed 
a beautif  ul 
wreath. 

Within  the 
beautiful  ivy  cov- 
ered church  the 
program  was  be- 
gun by  an  organ, 
piano,  and  cello  prelude  of  old  Southern  melodies, 
followed  by  the  hymn,  “God  of  Our  Fathers,”  a 
verse  of  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  salute  ,to  the 
United  States  flag  by  the  congregation,  prayer 
in  concert,  and  then  the  hymn,  “Faith  of  Our 
Fathers.” 

Rev.  Clarence  S.  McClellan,  Rector  of  the 
Church,  presided,  introducing  Henry  T.  Thomp- 
son, son  of  Governor  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  gave  a masterly  address  on  Henry 
Timrod.  Dr.  McClellan,  originator  and  founder 
of  the  “Open  Air  Westminster  of  the  South,”  gave 
a talk  on  “The  Idea  of  the  Open  Air  Abbey.” 

The  soul-stirring  song  adopted  by  the  South 
Carolina  Division  as  its  official  song,  “South  Caro- 
lina” (Colcock),  words  by  Henry  Timrod,  was 
sung  beautifully  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hoyte,  of  Ashe- 
ville, radio  artist. 

Dr.  Carl  Behr,  of  Asheville,  gave  on  the  zither- 
phone  his  own  composition  to  General  Lee,  which 
he  explained  was  a transition  of  General  Lee’s 
life,  and  followed  this  with  “Sublime  Sweet  Eve- 
ning Star.” 

Immediately  following  the  church  services,  the 
processional  was  formed  and  marched  to  the  bowl- 
der for  the  unveiling,  led  by  the  Boy  Scouts. 


Robert  Clark,  of  Union,  trumpeter,  and  Wesley 
Walker,  of  Union,  Eagle  Scouts,  bore  the  large 
official  wreath  sent  by  the  South  Carolina  Divi- 
sion, U.  D.  C.  The  unveilers,  Elizabeth  Metts, 
of  Asheville,  great-grand-niece  of  Henry  Timrod, 
Cornelia  Greer  Walker,  of  Union,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  J.  Frost  Walker,  President  of  the  South 
Carolina  Division,  and  France  Mclver  Gapen,  of 
Greenville,  great-granddaughter  of  Gov.  Hugh  S. 
Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  came  next,  clad  in 
dainty  organdy  frocks. 

Old  Glory,  the  official  flag  of  the  118th  Infantry 
South  Carolina  National  Guards,  was  borne  aloft 
by  Miss  Betty  Richards,  daughter  of  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina.  The  beautiful  Evans  flag 
came  next,  the  Confederate  flag  borne  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Green  and  the  South  Carolina  flag  by 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Eaves,  both  of  Union. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Smith,  of  Gaffney,  Chairman, 
led  the  thirty  pages,  each  dressed  in  white,  bear- 
ing evergreen  wreaths,  and  they  formed  an  aisle 
through  which  the  honor  guests.  State  officers, 
and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  marched  to 
the  bowlder. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  as  our  chief  honor 
guest  Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  of  Chatham,  Va., 
Past  President  General,  who  gave  inspiring  greet- 
ings at  the  unveiling,  as  did  our  own  Miss  Marion 
Salley,  Historian  General,  U.  D.  C.  Gen  W.  D. 
Craig,  Commander  South  Carolina  Division,  U.  C. 
'V.,  T.  A.  Schiffley,  and  Ex-Governor  Martin  F. 
Ansel  each  brought  a few  words  of  greeting. 

Greetings  were  read  by  Dr.  McClellan  from 
Governor  John  G.  Richards,  of  South  Carolina; 
United  States  Senator  Cole  L.  Blease;  Mayor 
Thomas  P.  Stoney,  of  Charleston;  Mayor  L.  B. 
Owens,  of  Columbia ; Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  Presi- 
dent General,  U.  D.  C. ; Miss  Mary  B.  Poppenheim 
and  Mrs.  St.  J.  A.  Lawton,  of  Charleston,  Past 
Presidents  General. 

After  the  unveiling  by  the  little  girls,  the  bowl- 
der was  presented  by  Mrs.  J.  Frost  Walker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  to 
John  Prescott  Fletcher,  Chairman  Grounds  Com- 
mittee of  Calvary  Church. 

The  pages  placed  the  wreaths  at  the  bowlder, 
and  “Abide  with  Me”  was  sung  while  airplanes 
droned  above  and  scattered  rose  petals.  The  bene- 
diction, and  “Taps”  sounded  in  the  distance. 

The  birds  of  these  beautiful  old  hills  will  keep 
Timrod’s  requiem  while  angels  will  “stoop  from 
the  skies”  to  sweep  with  their  wings  the  blooms 
he  loved  so  well — “My  Country,  and  it  shall  not 
end,  as  long  as  rain  shall  fall  and  heaven  bend  in 
blue  above  thee.” 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— STRATEGIST, 
OPPORTUNIST. 

(A  compilation  with  comments) 

BY  T,  M.  MCINTOSH,  M.D.,  THOMASVILLE,  GA. 

“Times  change  and  men  change  with  them,  but 
principles  never.” 

“Any  people,  anywhere,  being  inclined  and  hav- 
ing the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake 
off  the  existing  government  and  form  a new  one 
that  suits  them  better. 

“This  is  a most  valuable  and  a most  sacred 
right — a right  which  we  hope  and  believe  is  to 
liberate  the  world.  Nor  is  this  right  confined  to 
cases  in  which  the  whole  people  of  an  existing 
government  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  por- 
tion of  such  people  that  can  may  revolutionize 
and  make  their  own  of  so  much  territory  as  they 
may  inhabit.” — Speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
Congress,  January  12,  1848. 

This  “sacred  right”  the  South  exercised  when 
it  withdrew  from  the  Union,  formed  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  elected  Jefferson  Davis  as  Presi- 
dent, and  framed  its  own  Constitution.  When 
Abraham  Lincoln  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  this  “sacred  right”  no  longer  was  his 
policy,  but  the  withdrawing  Southern  States  be- 
came “rebels”  and  “traitors.” 

Delegates  from  these  withdrawing  States  were 
sent  to  Washington  seeking  adjustment  of  their 
differences.  Audience  to  these  delegates  was  de- 
nied by  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  “sacred  right”  be- 
came only  a policy,  a strategy,  an  opportunity 
to  harmonize  his  changed  environment  and  senti- 
ment in  1861  from  that  in  1848. 

“When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more 
responsible  for  slavery  than  we  are,  I acknowl- 
edge the  fact.” — ^^From  a Lincoln  speech,  1854. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Lincoln  writes  to  his  political 
friends:  “Can  we  as  a nation  continue  together 
forever  half  free  and  half  slaves?” 

In  1856,  “We  must  say  to  Southern  Dis- 
unionists,  “We  wont  go  out  of  the  Union,  and 
you  shant.” — Speech  at  Bloomington  Conven- 
tion, 1856. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  “We  cannot  exist 
permanently  half  free  and  half  slave.  I do  not 
expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I do  expect  it  to 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  or  all 
the  other.” — Nominating  Convention,  Spring- 
field,  111. 

On  April  4,  1861,  peace  delegates  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Baltimore,  unofficial,  called  on  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  adjust  matters,  and  to  these  Mr.  Lincoln 


said:  “And  what  is  to  become  of  my  revenue  if 
I let  the  government  at  Montgomery  with  their 
ten  per  cent  tariff  go  on?” 

This  indicates  that  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  more 
of  the  economic  loss  to  the  Northern  States  by 
a dissolution  of  the  Union  than  as  having  any 
altruistic  love  for  and  desire  to  free  the  Negro. 

“The  Great  Emancipator”  had  not  evolved  at 
this  time  his  policy  to  free  the  Negro,  beOause 
the  sentiment  in  the  North  had  not  been  crystal- 
lized against  slavery  sufficiently  to  declare  war 
on  the  South  to  free  the  Negro,  as  shown  by  the 
following : 

“I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  exists.  I believe  I have  no  law- 
ful right  to  do  so.  I have  no  inclination  to  do 
so. 

“In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  countrymen, 
and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issues  of  civil 
war.” — Inaugural,  March  4,  1861. 

At  that  time  war  had  not  been  declared  and 
was  not  desired  by  either  South  or  North,  but 
the  intention  to  have  war  and  create  a sentiment 
for  war  must  have  been  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  mind, 
and  he  wished  to  place  the  initiation  of  this  war 
in  the  hands  of  my  “dissatisfied  countrymen,” 
but  “the  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to 
hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  government,”  which  property 
was  all  the  forts  in  the  South  held  by  the  then 
seceding  States  and  then  blockaded  by  Northern 
ships.  These  forts  were  the  property  of  the 
Southern  States  when  they  withdrew  from  the 
Union,  as  these  forts  were  built  by  the  govern- 
ment with  public  money,  of  which  the  South  con- 
tributed its  share;  and  now,  in  seceding,  this 
property  contiguous  to  these  Southern  States, 
when  they  withdrew  from  the  Union,  became  the 
property  of  the  seceding  States,  and  it  was  to 
reclaim  this  property  for  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  use  all  in  his  power.  To  do  this  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  determined  to  make  such  warlike 
demonstrations  in  strengthening  these  forts  as  he 
knew  would  force  the  Southern  States  to  resist 
by  firing  on  reenforcing  warships,  and  thus  in- 
flame the  North  to  a sentiment  of  war,  for  he 
felt  that  the  North  would  not  fight  to  prevent 
secession  of  the  Southern  States,  but  would  fight 
if  the  United  States  flag  was  fired  on  by  the 
Confederates. 

This  shows  Mr.  Lincoln’s  wonderful  strategy 
as  to  how  to  mold  the  sentiment  of  the  North 
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for  war.  While  war  had  not  been  declared,  the 
desire  for  war  was  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  mind,  and  he 
wished  to  place  the  initiation  of  that  war  in  the 
hands  of  “my  dissatisfied  countrymen.” 

“On  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence 
accessible,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  attempt  at 
negotiations  with  the  insurgent  leader  could  re- 
sult in  any  good.” — Lincoln’s  Message  to  Con- 
gress, December,  1861. 

This  was  after  the  war  had  begun,  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  repeatedly  refused  official  and  private 
negotiations  for  a peaceful  settlement  before  the 
war  had  begun,  and  before  four  Southern  States 
had  seceded. 

Lincoln  wanted  war. 

On  April  2,  1861,  a Union  man  in  Virginia, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
Washington  and  urged  to  get  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, which  had  voted  not  to  secede,  to  ad- 
journ, for  this  Convention  in  session  interfered 
with  Mr.  Lincoln’s  secret  preparation  for  war. 
This  Virginia  Unionist  advised  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
call  a conference  of  the  States  and  to  issue  a 
peaceful  Union  proclamation.  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
“I  fear  you  are  too  late,”  knowing  then  he  had 
four  war  vessels  in  secret  expedition  to  reenforce 
Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Pickens. 

Lincoln  insisted  that  the  Virginia  Convention 
be  adjourned,  but  this  refused  by  the  Virginia 
Union  man,  who  warned  Mr.  Lincoln,  “If  a gun 
is  fir&,”*Virginia  will  secede.” 

The  gun  was  fired,  Lincoln  called  for  troops, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkan- 
sas seceded. 

It  is  the  function  of  Congress  to  declare  war. 
When  Sumter  was  fired  on  by  the  Carolina  bat- 
teries, April  12,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  called  for  vol- 
unteers, and  though  a special  session  of  Congress 
was  called,  it  was  adroitly  timed  to  assemble  on 
July  4,  as  he  knew  by  that  time  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  armies  North  and  South  would  have 
begun,  and  that  Congress  ^could  do  nothing  but 
ratify  the  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a wonderful  strategist.  He 
wanted  war,  and  from  the  day  of  his  inaugura- 
tion he  refused  all  peace  delegations,  and  began 
actively  and  secretly  sending  reenforcements  to 
Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Pickens. 

In  January,  1863,  Lincoln  issued  a proclama- 
tion freeing  slaves  in  the  seceding  States  only, 
as  a war  measure  to  cripple  the  resisting  powers 
of  the  South,  and  not  primarily  to  free  the  negro, 
for  if  freeing  the  negro  had  been  a principle  and 


a conviction  with  Mr.  Lincoln  he  would  at  that 
time  have  freed  the  slaves  by  proclamation  in  the 
non-seceding  States  also. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  wife  was  a slave-owning  Ken- 
tucky woman,  and  her  slaves  could  have  been 
freed  as  private  property  as  a personal  act,  even 
without  the  Presidential  proclamation.  But  as 
the  slave-holding  States,  non-seceding,  were  not 
then  ready  to  free  their  negroes,  so  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not. 

The  conclusion  is  fair  that  it  was  not  a convic- 
tion or  a principle  on  the  part  of  “The  Great 
Emancipator”  to  destroy  slavery,  as  it  was  with 
John  Brown,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  others. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  his  Inaugural: 
“Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continues  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman’s  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  still  it 
must  be  said,  ‘The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.’  ” 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  sentiment,  “with  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,”  is  widely  quoted.  If 
there  is  charity  in  the  above  Inaugural,  it  is  as 
microscopic  as  the  cosmic  protoplasm,  and  the 
malice  is  as  plain  as  the  “handwriting  on  the 
wall.” 

Let  us  review  our  historical  dates  and  get  in 
our  mind  events  in  relation  to  time  just  preced- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States. 

In  1860,  seven  Southern  States  seceded. 

January  8,  1861,  the  United  States  warship, 
“Star  of  the  West,”  was  sent  to  reenforce  Fort 
Sumter  and  was  driven  back  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina batteries. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Jacob  Thompson  re- 
signed because  sending  this  ship  violated  a Cabi- 
net pledge  with  the  seceded  States,  made  Decem- 
ber 31,  1860,  that  both  sides  should  be  passive, 
pending  negotiations  to  avert  war. 

President  Buchanan  did  not  call  for  troops 
because  this  ship  was  driven  back  by  the  South 
Carolina  Batteries,  but  observed  thereafter  the 
terms  of  the  armistice. 

On  January  29,  1861,  another  special  agree- 
ment was  made  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  between  Flor- 
ida and  the  United  States  authorities  for  an 
armistice,  pending  negotiations  to  avert  war,  that 
Fort  Sumter  nor  Fort  Pickens  should  not  be  re- 
enforced and  Southern  authorities  should  not  at- 
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tack  the  United  States  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter 
or  Fort  Pickens  during  this  agreement. 

All  these  agreements  are  matters  of  official 
record. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1861. 
The  seven  seceding  States  formed  the  Confeder- 
acy February  4,  1861,  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
elected  Jefferson  Davis  as  President,  and  sent 
commissioners  to  Washington  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ferences and  avert  war. 

These  official  commissioners  were  denied  audi- 
ence by  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  Secretary  of  War  Sew- 
ard, through  Judge  Campbell,  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  pledged:  “Fort  Sumter  will  be 
evacuated  in  the  next  few  days.” 

This,  of  course,  was  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  President  Lincoln.  But,  notwith- 
standing all  these  peace  commission  and  armis- 
tice agreements,  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, was  actively  and  secretly  preparing  warships 
and  sending  them  to  reenforce  both  Fort  Sumter 
and  Fort  Pickens. 

On  April  1,  1861,  the  order  to  reenforce  Fort 
Pickens  reached  Commander  Adams  of  the  United 
States  blockading  ship  off  Pensacola  harbor. 
Commander  Adams  did  not  obey  this  order,  but 
wrote  that  he  and  the  Confederates  were  observ- 
ing the  terms  of  the  armistice  in  good  faith,  and 
that  to  attempt  reenforcement  would  be  an  act 
of  war  and  be  resisted  by  the  Confederates. 

Had  Captain  Adams  carried  out  this  order,  the 
first  gun  would  have  been  fired  at  Fort  Pickens, 
April  1,  and  not  at  Fort  Sumter,  April  12,  when 
the  attempt  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter  was  made. 

And  this  attempt  to  reenforce  Fort  Sumter  was 
made  after  the  Northern  ship  was  given  warn- 
ing, and  the  Federal  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter 
was  given  warning  by  General  Beauregard  of  the 
Confederate  forces  that  the  approaching  warship 
would  be  fired  on  if  such  attempted  reenforce- 
ment was  made,  and  Fort  Sumter  would  be  cap- 
tured. 

Ignoring  these  warnings  of  General  Beaure- 
gard, and  refusing  these  demands,  the  attempted 
landing  of  reenforcements  was  made.  The  North- 
ern warship  was  fired  on  and  Fort  Sumter  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  was  a clear 
case  of  breach  of  agreement  and  the  first  act  of 
war  was  on  the  part  of  the  North. 

The  Confederates  fired  in  self-defense. 

Then  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  wanted  war,  declared 
war  and  called  for  troops. 


The  Star  of  the  West  was  fired  on  in  January, 
1861.  President  Buchanan  did  not  want  war  and 
did  not  call  for  troops.  But  when  the  warship 
sent  by  Lincoln  was  fired  on,  Lincoln,  who  wanted 
war,  declared  war,  and  called  for  volunteers  for 
war. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  refusal  to  treat  with  the  Confed- 
erate States  as  an  organized  government,  regard- 
ing them  as  “traitors”  and  “treasonable  rebels,” 
is  quite  in  contrast  with  his  speech  in  Congress 
in  1848,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  a sacred 
right  for  any  part  of  a government  to  set  up  a 
government  of  its  own. 

That  “sacred  right”  could  not  have  been  a prin- 
ciple with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1848,  but  only  a policy 
in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  his  audience  at  that  time. 

In  1861,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  President,  it 
was  then  his  “sacred  duty”  and  a policy  only  to 
regard  the  peace  commissioners  as  “taritors  and 
rebels,”  because  it  was  the  temper  of  his  people 
at  that  time,  and  he  met  the  opportunity  and 
changed  his  expression  as  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented to  create  a sentiment  for  war. 

He  was  an  opportunist,  and  thus  exhibited  his 
wonderful  genius  for  strategy  to  fit  his  words 
and  his  deeds  to  meet  the  changing  moods  of  the 
people  and  his  audience.  It  was  not  his  princi- 
ple, but  a policy,  a strategy,  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a wonderful  command  of  lan- 
guage and  a wonderful  power  in  appealing  to  the 
emotional  side  of  an  audience.  It  is  probable,  in 
these  respects,  there  was  never  his  superior,  and 
none  could  express  himself  with  more  complete- 
ness, clearness,  and  effectiveness. 

This  is  shown  in  his  letter  of  condolence  and 
sympathy  to  the  widow  who  had  lost  sons  dur- 
ing the  war.  Her  patriotism,  her  sacrifice,  and 
the  glory  that  came,  and  the  gratitude  from  the 
nation  in  whose  defense  she  had  made  the  heart- 
breaking sacrifice,  were  portrayed  in  language 
that  none  but  Mr.  Lincoln  could  command,  and 
no  doubt  this  widow  wept,  as  many  other  mothers 
may  have  done,  when  it  was  read. 

This  letter  to  the  widow  was  contrary  to  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  acts  when  he  wrote  General  Grant  to 
put  his  own  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  on  his 
(General  Grant’s)  staff  and  “not  in  the  ranks.” 
Lincoln’s  son  was  twenty-two  years  old  at  that 
time,  and  had  been  in  college  for  five  years,  and 
it  was  early  in  1865,  when  all  saw  the  war  near 
its  end,  before  this  son  came  and  offered  to  de- 
(Continued  on  page  446.) 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  CONFED- 
ERATE STATES— WHY  WAS  ONE 
NEVER  ORGANIZED? 

(This  essay  by  Miss  Annie  V.  Mann  won  the 
$20.00  prize  offered  by  Maj.  Wallace  Streater  to 
the  Virginia  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Janet  Randolph.) 

“States  Rights”  was  not  only  the  foundation  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  but  its  cap- 
stone as  well,  for  if  that  fundamental  principle 
had  been  eliminated,  then  there  would  have  been 
no  Southern  Confederacy,  for  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  rested  the  right 
of  secession. 

Whether  the  Union  was  composed  of  States 
whose  certain  powers  were  vested  in  a central 
government  or  whether  the  States  had  certain 
powers  within  themselves  had  been  subjects  of 
long  drawn  out  controversies.  The  Southern 
people  held  that  the  States  had  certain  powers  re- 
served to  themselves  when  they  entered  the 
Union,  and  if  the  government  arrogated  or  un- 
surped  those  powers,  then  they  were  at  liberty  to 
withdraw.  They  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
constitution;  the  fault  lay  in  the  method  of  its 
interpretation.  Indeed,  the  South  felt  that  she 
had  the  right  to  interpret  the  constitution  as  she 
pleased,  for,  in  a great  measure,  she  had  made  the 
constitution,  and  her  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State  was  the  same  as  that  of  James  Madison, 
author  of  the  original  instrument,  and  of  that 
other  distinguished  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  had  proclaimed  that  “in  case  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  States’  Rights  by  the  common  agent,  the 
Federal  government,  each  State  must  be  the 
judge  of  the  wrong  done  her  and  the  mode  and 
manner  of  her  redress.” 

The  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederacy 
which  met  at  Montgomery  was  composed  of  the 
leading  minds  of  America.  They  realized  the 
value  of  the  old  constitution  which  their  fore- 
fathers, in  their  desire  for  liberty,  fought  to  ob- 
tain. They  did  not  propose  any  radical  change  in 
the  new  constitution;  only  to  amend  the  original 
instrument  so  that  it  might  conform  to  the  con- 
struction they  put  upon  it — the  doctrine  of  States 
Rights.  The  preamble  of  the  old  constitution, 
which  was  such  a fruitful  source  of  centralizing 
theories — “We,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  order  to  form  a more  perfect  Union” — was 
changed  to  read,  “We  the  people  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  each  State  acting  in  its  sovereignty 
and  independent  character.”  The  powers  of  the 


new  Congress  were  also  restricted,  making  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  apparent  at  a glance. 

The  old  constitution  provided  that  “the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  should  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
that  Congress  might  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish,”  and  the  act  establishing  the  supreme 
judicial  power  of  the  Confederate  government 
was  adopted  with  no  change  except  the  substitu- 
tion of  “Confederate  States”  for  that  of  “United 
States.”  The  provisional  government  proceeded 
to  organize  the  court  as  provided  for  by  the  new 
constitution.  The  act  prescribed  its  jurisdiction, 
its  procedure,  and  the  time  of  its  meeting.  It 
also  provided  that  the  President,  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  should  appoint  the 
judges,  but  it  did  not  specify  their  number,  nor 
compensation,  and  the  court  could  not  fully  be 
organized  until  this  was  settled  by  Congress. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Virginia  would 
be  the  battle  ground  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Richmond, 
this  city  having  been  selected  as  its  permanent 
capital.  During  the  first  session  held  there  the 
act  approved  March  16,  1861,  in  Montgomery,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
amended  so  that  the  court  might  be  organized 
only  under  the  provision  made  by  the  permanent 
constitution  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  occasionally,  but 
nothing  definite  was  done  until  January  23,  1863, 
when  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  moved  in  the  Senate 
“to  take  up  the  bill  to  organize  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Confederate  States.”  The  question  was 
then  open  for  formal  discussion — and  such  a dis- 
cussion it  was  that  centered  around  the  subject. 
Those  who  saw  it  in  danger  to  their  cherished 
traditions  opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  waxing 
warm  in  forensic  debate,  until  their  efforts  to 
amend  the  original  bill  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Those  who  felt  that  the  Confederacy  was  in 
need  of  the  highest  judiciary  power  were  equally 
pronounced  in  their  views,  a brilliant  array  on 
both  sides.  It  wasn’t  so  much,  after  all,  a ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  the  court,  although 
many  held  that  there  was  no  need  for  an  appellate 
tribunal,  but  those  adherents  to  the  belief  that  the 
State  was  sovereign,  and,  therefore,  supreme,  saw 
in  Sections  45  and  46  of  the  original  bill  some- 
thing inimical  to  the  Confederate  government — 
something  that,  if  adopted,  would  shake  its  very 
foundations,  and  these  proposed  their  repeal. 
These  sections,  therefore,  became  the  storm  cen- 
ter of  debate.  They  are  too  lengthy  to  be  in- 
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eluded  in  this  article,  but  both  of  these  limited 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts  within  the 
Confederate  States,  and,  according  to  Mr,  Clay, 
who  offered  the  motion  for  their  repeal,  “there 
was  no  feature  of  the  constitution  if  construed 
by  these  which  could  not  be  made  to  favor  con- 
solidation of  the  government.”  However,  he  said 
he  did  not  propose  to  argue  the  question,  but  he 
must  have  been  induced  to  change  his  mind,  as  he 
spoke  later  for  three  hours  in  advocating  repeal. 

Whether  he  chose  to  argue  or  not,  his  colleagues 
did,  and  their  arguments  for  the  most  part  were 
caustic  and  lengthy.  Mr.  Phelan,  who  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  two  sections,  con- 
sumed more  than  two  hours  in  acrimonious  de- 
bate. Finally,  on  March  18,  1863,  Sections  45  and 
46  were  repealed  by  a vote  of  fourteen  to  eight, 
and  the  act  establishing  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Confederate  States,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 
Many  reasons  were  advanced  by  those  in  favor  of 
establishing  the  court.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
the  perpetual  existence  of  the  Confederacy;  mat- 
ters would  necessarily  arise  that  would  require 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  tribunal ; if  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  recognized  by  foreign  nations,  all 
of  its  branches  must  be  organized;  the  moral  ef- 
fect would  be  good,  as  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  government  would  ensue.  But  even  the 
argument  that  the  constitution  required  the  high- 
est judiciary  power  to  be  organized  failed  to 
shake  those  who  clamored  for  the  repeal  of  the 
two  sections,  for  they  stood  as  firm  as  that  little 
band  at  Thermopylae,  crying,  “They  shall  not 
pass,”  for  States’  Rights,’  like  Banquo’s  ghost, 
would  not  down. 

The  other  sections  were  passed  without  debate 
except  that  which  concerned  the  number  of 
judges  and  their  compensation.  This  produced 
much  discussion.  At  length  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  Justice  was  fixed  at  $5,500,  the  number  of 
associate  judges  as  four,  with  a compensation  of 
$5,000. 

Many  were  in  favor  of  large  salaries.  Poor 
salaries — poor  policies.  The  best  talent  should 
alone  hold  office,  for  judges  should  be  men  of 
ability  in  order  for  the  dignity  of  the  court  to 
be  upheld.  Others  were  not  in  favor  of  such  large 
salaries.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Wigfall,  of  Texas. 
He  did  not  think  the  dignity  of  the  court  required 
it.  It  woud  only  tend  to  create  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  No  one  but  a rich  man  could  hold  office. 
Neither  did  he  think  that  the  greatest  intellects 
should  be  chosen  as  judges.  “In  the  midst  of  this 
war,”  he  would  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  “the 


old  United  States  court  had  done  more  to  disrupt 
the  Union  than  any  other  one  thing.  Had  Chief 
J ustice  Marshall  been  a man  of  bad  character,  the 
Union  would  be  now  in  existence,  but  he  was  so 
unimpeachable  in  character  that  he  had  fastened 
his  principles  of  nationalism  on  our  institutions. 
He  had  considered  Congress  to  be  as  supreme  as 
the  British  Parliament  and  had  kept  on  making 
decisions  until  he  had  turned  our  beautiful  Repub- 
lican principles  into  monstrous  despoilism  from 
which  we  had  to  break  away.  The  Book  of 
Judges,  it  has  been  said,  came  before  the  Book 
of  Kings,  and  this  opinion  was  held  by  the  old 
Supreme  Court.” 

This  tirade  against  the  old  court  and  John 
Marshall  evoked  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia, 
who  declared  that  while  the  old  court  had  passed 
beyond  his  paeans  or  his  censure,  he  could  not  al- 
low the  honored  name  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
to  be  so  assailed.  He  did  not  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve in  centralized  government,  “but  no  one  who 
walks  these  streets  will  think  less  of  John  Mar- 
shall because  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  however 
able  he  may  be,  had  made  him  the  subject  of  ve- 
nomous attack.  The  name  of  the  Chief  Justice 
will  occupy  a high  place  in  the  Pantheon  of  Fame 
when  that  of  Mr.  Wigfall  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion.” 

The  Senate,  though,  must  have  breathed  a sigh 
of  relief  as  it  sent  the  bill  as  amended  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  action.  There  it  met  its 
Waterloo,  for  time  after  time  it  was  brought  up, 
but  efforts  in  its  behalf  never  reached  fruition. 

On  March  20,  1863,  two  days  after  its  passage 
in  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  read  twice  before  the 
House  and,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  an  effort 
was  made  to  make  it  the  order  for  the  next  day, 
and  to  remain  the  order  until  taken  up,  unless 
something  more  pressing  should  arise.  It  failed. 
No  reference  was  made  to  it  until  later  in  the  ses- 
sion, when  Mr.  Garland  brought  it  again  to  the 
attention  of  the  body.  There  were  those  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  that  delay  in  the  matter  was 
dangerous  to  society.  There  were  those  who 
wanted  the  matter  postponed.  Mr.  Foote  was  one 
of  the  latter  and,  in  urging  its  postponement,  he 
indulged  in  a philippic  against  Judah  P.  Benjamin, 
Secretary  of  State.  “There  is  no  necessity  of  a 
court  in  war  times,”  he  said.  “A  court  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  State  would  only  create  dis- 
cord. I shall  never  consent  so  long  as  Judah 
P.  Benjamin  shall  continue  to  pollute  the  ears  of 
His  Majesty  with  his  insidious  counsels;  that  as 
long  as  he  shall  continue  to  occupy  his  official 
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position  which  he  now  disgraces,  no  supreme 
judge  will  ever  be  elected,  except  in  accordance 
with  his  advice,  and  he  will  never  advise  the  ap- 
proval of  any  judge,  except  those  whom  he  and 
his  allies  shall  have  use  for.  Until  the  President, 
in  conformity  with  well  known  public  sentiment 
to  give  us  a cabinet,  in  whose  capacity,  integrity 
and  elevated  patriotism  the  country  can  confide, 
I shall  continue  to  oppose  a Supreme  Court,  com- 
posed of  judges  approved  under  the  counsel  of 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  to  dominate  over  all.  In 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  State,  it  would  amount  to 
a monstrous  public  nuisance,  never  equalled  yet 
in  the  history  of  the  world.” 

Whether  this  sentiment  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter  cannot  be  determined,  but,  time 
after  time,  the  question  was  brought  up,  and  each 
time,  referred  to  the  Judiciary  committee,  whose 
report  was  that  it  “be  tabled.”  Even  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  it  met  the  same  fate,  for,  on 
March  18,  1865,  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee, to  which  it  had  been  referred  earlier,  was 
in  these  significant  words:  “that  the  bill  do  not 
pass  and  that  it  do  lie  upon  the  table.” 

The  question  of  its  establishment  never  came  up 
again,  for  Congress  soon  adjourned  to  meet  no 
more.  In  a few  short  weeks  the  Confederate 
government  passed  out  of  existence.  Although 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  it  never  did  so  until  it 
was  so  shorn  of  authority  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  was  preserved.  It  met  its  death  blow 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  for  lack  of 
interest,  but  perhaps  because  of  the  more  press- 
ing need  of  the  times.  Still,  it  may  be  that  it  was 
allowed  to  languish  because  of  the  belief  that  a 
court  could  never  be  supreme  whose  powers  were 
restricted.  The  policy  of  States’  Rights  made 
any  other  court  but  that  of  the  State  superfluous. 

The  rest  is  history.  The  sun  of  the  Confed- 
eracy had  set  and  the  Southern  people  had  no  need 
for  courts;  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  will 
ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  true  and  devoted 
people  of  the  Southland.  Any  justice  that  had  to 
be  administered  was  administered  by  those  who 
knew  no  justice.  Over  it  all,  she  rose  triumphant. 
The  story  of  her  splendid  courage — unswerving 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  and  unfaltering  trust  in  the 
future  has  won  for  the  South  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  The  Confederacy  as  a 
nation  is  but  a name,  but  the  principle  for  which 
men  fought  and  willingly  laid  down  their  lives, 
because  they  believed  it  to  be  just  and  right, 
endures. 


CIVILIZED  TRIBES  OF  THE  INDIAN 
TERRITORY  IN  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 
THE  STATES. 

[From  an  address  by  Judge  William  P.  Thomp- 
son, of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  prepared  for  de- 
livery before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Okla- 
homa Division,  U.  D.  C.,  on  Historical  Evening. 
Judge  Thompson  is  a son  of  the  old  South.  Three 
of  his  grandparents  having  been  born  and  reared 
in  Abbeville,  S.  C.,  the  other  near  Rome,  Ga.  His 
father  was  born  in  Georgia;  his  mother  in  Miss- 
issippi, and  he  was  born  in  Texas.  His  father 
was  a Confederate  soldier  who  followed  and  de- 
fended the  Stars  and  Bars  in  Cranberry’s  Brig- 
ade, Pat  Cleburne’s  Division,  of  Hood’s  Army, 
and  he  prides  himself  on  being  a son  of  a Con- 
federate soldier  and  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Old  Indian  Territory.] 

To  properly  handle  this  subject,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  came 
from  the  old  Southern  States  of  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  In 
each  and  all  of  these  Nations  there  were  towns, 
schools,  and  government  fashioned  after  that  of 
the  Southern  States.  There  were  many  slave 
owners  among  them,  educated  and  refined  citizens 
who  owned  much  property.  The  State  and  Nation- 
al Government  harassed  them  so  much  they  gave 
up  their  ancestral  homes,  left  forever  their  lands 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and  removed 
toward  the  setting  sun  with  their  household  goods 
and  gods  to  the  then  unknown  wilds  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  bringing  with  them  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  one  of  the  greatest  civilizations  the 
world  has  ever  known,  the  civilization  of  the  “Old 
South.”  And  let  me  say  that  I do  not  desire  to 
strip  one  laurel  from  the  brows  of  the  “Eighty- 
niners,”  nor  do  I desire  to  rob  them  of  any  legiti- 
mate claim  on  their  part  to  the  erection  of  this 
into  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the  American 
Union.  I commend  them  most  highly  for  their 
part  in  the  noble  enterprise,  but  I resent  their 
claim  to  having  brought  civilization  to  this,  our 
Country,  when  the  Civilized  Tribes,  the  pioneers, 
brought  order,  government,  and  civilization  here 
by  more  than  one  half  century  before  the  “Eighty- 
niners”  ever  saw  or  heard  of  this  country. 

Upon  Beattie’s  Prairie,  now  Delaware  County, 
still  stands  the  old  homestead  built  by  my  grand- 
mother in  1837,  and  in  the  cemetery  within  the 
sacred  and  hallowed  soil  of  this  State  rest  five 
generations  of  my  family.  These  pioneers  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  pioneers  in  deed  and 
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in  fact,  and  shall  and  must  be  given  credit  as  the 
first  settlers  for  their  early  efforts  in  the  founding 
of  this  State. 

We  read  in  the  book  of  Holy  Writ  that  “In  the 
beginning  the  Earth  was  without  form  and  void 
and  darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep,”  and 
ao  it  was  with  civilization  before  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  with  their  constitution  and  laws, 
came  to  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  God’s  foot- 
stool, Old  Indian  Territory,  than  which 

No  spot  was  ever  fairer. 

No  breezes  ever  rarer. 

No  sunsets  ever  brighter. 

Nor  moonbeams  ever  lighter. 

So  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  came  West,  each 
bearing  a separate  code  of  laws,  and  each  with  its 
coordinate  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Branch  modeled  after  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  of  nearly  a -century  ago, 
and  proclaimed  with  legal  authority,  “Let  there 
be  light,”  and  there  was  light ; and  this  fair  land 
gave  birth  to  a new  system  of  progress  and  lived 
its  life  and  ceased. to  be  in  1898,  covering  a period 
of  over  sixty  years. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  had  enjoyed  many 
years  of  peace,  had  opened  their  farms,  had  built 
towns,  villages,  churches,  and  schools,  had  raised 
their  herds  and  had  lived  happily  in  their  new 
homes,  enjoying  perfect  freedom  after  the  harass- 
ing experiences  they  had  suffered  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  making  rapid 
progress  during  the  period  from  their  arrival 
here  until  the  declaration  of  War  between  the 
States.  Most  of  them  chose  to  follow  a neutral 
course  between  the  two  conflicting  sections.  They 
were  attacked  from  both  sides,  the  Kansas  Jay- 
Hawkers  on  the  one  side  and  the  Missouri  Red- 
Legs  on  the  other.  Their  cattle  were  killed,  horses 
driven  off,  and  their  other  stock  slaughtered,  their 
homes  burned.  All  the  barns,  granaries,  negro 
cabins,  fences  of  our  old  homestead  were  burned. 
Even  the  main  dwelling  house  was  set  on  fire,  and 
my  grandmother  and  all  of  her  negroes  had  to 
take  refuge  in  Texas.  The  National  Government 
failed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
to  protect  them,  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as 
a last  resort,  joined  their  fortunes  with  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  Presidency  in  1860,  influences  began  to 
pull  the  Indians  of  Indian  Territory  towards  the 
malestrom.  All  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and 


Cherokees,  were  slave  holders,  and  many  of  their 
social  and  domestic  institutions  were  drawn  from 
the  South.  Many  of  their  families  were  bound  to 
the  South  by  ties  of  blood  and  marriage.  Inevit- 
ably the  drift  of  sympathy  was  to  the  new  Con- 
federacy. Indian  superintendents  and  agents  of 
the  territory  had  been  for  the  most  part  Southern 
and  pro-slavery  men.  Abolition  sentiments  and 
propaganda  had  been  met  with  anger  and  threats 
of  violence.  Missionaries  and  school  teachers,  un- 
friendly to  slavery,  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
country. 

Among  the  Cherokees,  leaders  of  the  old  settlers 
and  treaty  parties,  in  league  with  the  slavery 
party,  organized  themselves  into  a secret  society 
called  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  with 
Stand  Watie,  brother  of  Elias  Boudinot,  as  their 
leader.  Against  these,  the  full-bloods  combined 
into  an  old  organization  known  as  Ketoowah, 
which  was  unfriendly  to  slavery.  These  two  or- 
ganizations became  the  center  for  the  massing  of 
antagonistic  groups. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation,  through  its  legislature, 
on  January  5, 1861,  called  for  an  inter-tribal  coun- 
cil, in  the  event  of  final  separation  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Four  of  the  tribes  approved 
the  call,  but  the  Cherokees  dissented.  Chief  Ross 
said:  “This  is  a white  man’s  controversy  and  is 
no  concern  of  the  Indians.” 

He  was  overruled,  and  the  general  council  was 
called  for  February  17.  The  Choctaws,  on 
February  7,  declared  for  the  South,  and,  at  the 
meeting  on  February  17,  only  the  Cherokees, 
Creeks,  and  Seminoles  were  represented.  The 
situation  was  discussed  and  conclusion  was 
reached  that  all  should  keep  quiet  and  comply 
with  treaty  obligations. 

Governor  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  tried  to  induce 
Ross  to  join  the  Confederacy,  and  offered  protec- 
tion to  the  Cherokee  tribe  and  to  assume  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government 
if  they  would  cast  their  lot  with  the  South.  The 
United  States  troops  were  withdrawn  from  mili- 
tary stations  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  im- 
mediately it  was  made  a Confederate  military  dis- 
trict, with  General  McCulloch  in  command.  Gen. 
Albert  Pike  and  General  McCulloch,  acting  to- 
gether, visited  Chief  Ross  and  used  every  means 
to  persuade  the  Cherokees  to  join  the  Confed- 
eracy, and,  upon  his  refusal.  General  McCulloch 
began  to  collect  troops  from  the  Choctaw  Nation 
near  the  Cherokee  line,  and  General  Pike  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Creek  Nation  in  behalf  of  the 
Confederacy.  On  the  approach  of  General  Me- 
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Cullock’s  army  to  the  Cherokee  border,  Chief  Ross 
called  the  National  Council  together,  which  was 
largely  attended,  and  it  was  there  determined 
that  having  been  deserted  by  the  Government,  no 
further  allegiance  was  due  it.  In  Chief  Ross’s 
address  to  the  council,  he  further  said  that  he  had 
always  been  a Southern  man,  a State  rights  man, 
born  in  the  South  and  a slave  holder,  and  he 
thought  that  the  South  was  fighting  for  its  rights 
against  Northern  oppression.  The  result  of  this 
conference  was  a unanimous  resolution  to  cast 
the  lot  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  the  Confed- 
eracy. A treaty  was  drawn,  in  which  it  was 
promised  that  the  Confederate  States  would  never 
abandon  the  nation,  or  cease  to  protect  it  against 
its  enemies.  Col.  E.  C.  Boudinot,  an  eloquent  and 
able  Cherokee,  son  of  Elias  Boudinot,  represented 
the  nation  in  the  Confederate  Congress.  In  the 
treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Confederacy 
would  pay  the  tribe  $250,000  on  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  make  good  all  annuties  formerly  received 
from  the  United  States,  and  indemnify  them  for 
all  losses  sustained  by  the  breaking  off  of  the  old 
relations.  On  the  part  of  the  Cherokees,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  would  furnish  all  their  able- 
bodied  men  to  the  military  service  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, with  the  understanding  that  they  were 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  their  own  country  without 
their  consent. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated, representatives  of  the  Osages,  Senacas, 
Quapaws,  and  Shawnees  pledged  their  allegiance 
to  the  Confederate  States.  Two  regiments  were 
soon  placed  at  the  hands  of  the  Confederacy  from 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  commanded  by  Col.  John 
Drew  and  Col.  Stand  Watie. 

The  first  Cherokee  Confederate  Cavalry  was  or- 
ganized at  Ft.  Wayne,  July  27,  1861,  near  my  old 
home,  and  the  following  were  the  roll  of  officers : 
Stand  Watie,  Colonel;  Thomas  F.  Taylor,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel;  Elias  C.  Boudinot,  Major;  George 
W.  Adair,  Quartermaster;  Joseph  M.  Starr,  Com- 
missary; W.  T.  Adair,  Surgeon;  J.  H.  Slover, 
Chaplain;  W.  D.  Poison,  Assistant  Surgeon; 
George  W.  West,  Sergeant-Major;  James  M.  Bell, 
Captain;  Joseph  F.  Thompson,  Major;  Blue  Al- 
berty.  Captain. 

The  second  Cherokee  regiment  was  organized 
with  J.  M.  Bell,  Colonel;  Hooley  Bell,  Major;  R. 
W.  Lindsay,  Adjutant. 

The  first  Creek  regiment  was  organized  by  D. 
M.  McIntosh,  and  the  second  Creek  regiment  by 
Chilly  McIntosh.  The  first  Seminole  regiment 


was  organized  by  John  Jumper.  The  Osage  regi- 
ment was  organized  by  Major  Broke-Hand. 

The  Choctaw  regiments  were  organized  with 
Simpson  Folsom,  Colonel;  David  F.  Hawkins, 
Lieutenant  Colonel;  Sylvester  Durant,  Major; 
Wm.  L.  Byrd,  Adjutant;  Thomas  Edwards,  Ser- 
geant-Major. 

The  Chickasaw  regiment  was  organized  by 
Edmond  Pickens  and  Holmes  Colbert. 

These  constituted  an  Indian  Brigade  with  Gen. 
Stand  Watie  as  commander,  and  Col.  James  M. 
Bell  in  command  of  the  First  Cherokee  Cavalry. 
All  of  these  regiments  were  in  Gen.  D.  H.  Cooper’s 
Brigade,  and  commanded  by  Gen.  Stand  Watie, 
John  Drew,  Robert  Parks,  Tandy  Walker,  Col. 
Wm.  P.  Adair,  and  other  officers  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes. 

These  Indian  regiments  and  brigades  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Wilson  Creek,  Short  Creek, 
Neosho,  Mo.;  Bird  Creek,  Ft.  Gibson,  Bayou 
Manard,  Webber’s  Falls,  Cherokee  Nation;  Spring 
Creek,  Honey  Springs,  Barren  Fork,  Cabin  Creek, 
Camp  Creek,  Pea  Ridge,  Prairie  Grove,  Ark. ; and 
other  engagements. 

In  May,  1864,  Col.  Stand  Watie  was  made  a 
Brigadier-General  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment. His  commission  may  be  seen  in  the 
archives  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Nor- 
man. Col.  Stand  Watie  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  Indian  commissioned  as  a briga- 
dier-general in  any  service. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, on  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1865,  Gen. 
Stand  Watie  surrendered  his  troops  near  Ft. 
Towson,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  Indian 
soldiers  fought  daringly  and  established  them- 
selves for  outstanding  bravery.  It  is  told  of  one 
of  the  Cherokee  officers  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  give  an  order  for  retreat;  that  at  the  battle  of 
Wilson  Creek  he  gave  the  command  to  charge. 
His  troops,  following  the  command,  reached  the 
top  of  a hill,  which  overlooked  a valley  below, 
and  seeing  that  the  valley  was  covered  with  blue- 
coats,  and  not  knowing  how  to  give  the  order  for 
retreat,  it  is  said  he  gave  the  following  order: 
“Charge  back,  boys,”  and  thus  led  his  troops  out 
of  danger. 

The  treaty  exacted  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  war  from  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  was  the  most  unreasonable  in  terms 
and  unjust  in  the  requirements  and  conditions 
imposed,  the  terms  of  which  have  been  a fruitful 
source  of  litigation  between  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  the  United  States  Government. 
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The  condition  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  under  the  exacting  con- 
ditions imposed  by  treaties,  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory, but  of  it  may  be  truthfully  said,  as  was  said 
of  the  prostrate  South  by  Father  Ryan — 

“A  land  without  ruins  is  a land  without  memo- 
ries— a land  without  memories  is  a land  without 
history.  A land  that  wears  a laurel  crown  may  be 
fair  to  see;  but  twine  a few  sad  cypress  leaves 
around  the  brow  of  any  land,  and  be  that  land 
barren,  beautiless,  and  bleak,  it  becomes  lovely  in 
its  consecrated  coronet  of  sorrow,  and  it  wins  the 
sympathy  of  the  heart  and  of  history.  Crowns 
of  roses  fade — crowns  of  thorns  endure.  Cal- 
varies and  crucifixions  take  deepest  hold  of  hu- 
manity— the  triumphs  of  might  are  transient — 
they  pass  and  are  forgotten — the  sufferings  of 
right  are  graven  deepest  on  the  chronicle  of 
nations.” 


A GEORGIA  SOLDIER,  C.  S.  A. 

FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  R.  D.  CHAPMAN, 
NOW  OF  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

(Continued  from  October  Number) 

My  prospective  friend  was  a merchant;  I ascer- 
tained his  place  of  business,  passed  by  his  door, 
looked  in  to  see  if  conditions  favored  a personal  inter- 
view with  him,  and  to  be  sure  that  he  was  the  man 
to  whom  I had  been  directed.  He  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me  so  that  I could  not  mistake  his  identity; 
at  first  sight  I was  fully  satisfied  that  he  was  the 
man  I wanted  to  see;  he  was  behind  his  counter, 
busy  and  alone.  I entered  and  asked,  “ Is  this  Mr. 
McBride?”  “Yes  sir,”  said  he.  I continued, 
“Well,  sir,  you  are  the  man  I want  to  see,  you  have 
been  recommended  to  me  as  an  honorable  and  con- 
fidential gentleman,  and  as  such  I would  like  to  have 
a private  talk  with  you.”  Mr.  McBride  locked  his 
front  door  and  conducted  me  to  the  back  room  of 
his  store.  Shivering  with  cold,  I seated  myself  in 
a warm,  cozy  room,  face  to  face  with  a venerable 
fatherly  old  gentleman,  to  whom  I introduced  my- 
self as  R.  D.  Chapman,  Captain,  Company  E,  55th 
Georgia  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  an  escaped  prisoner,  and 
as  further  evidence  of  my  true  identity,  I told  him 
that  “Lieutenant  Bowling  who  was  wounded  and 
captured  at  Gettysburg,  gave  me  the  name  of  your 
daughter.  Miss  Annie  McBride,  and  requested  me 
to  call  on  you.” 

This  statement  convinced  Mr.  McBride  that  I was 
not  a detective  trying  to  incriminate  him,  and,  with 
manifestations  of  tender  compassion,  he  assured 
me  that  I was  as  safe  with  him  as  in  my  own  father’s 


home.  He  administered  such  comforts  and  re- 
freshments as  was  best  adapted  to  my  temporary 
relief,  then  excused  himself  for  a short  time,  and 
left  me  seated  by  a warm  stove.  As  I sat  brooding 
over  the  happy  results  of  my  visit,  Mr.  McBride 
entered  the  room  followed  by  five  tall,  fine  looking 
gentlemen.  I thought  I had  been  betrayed,  and  see- 
ing my  excitement,  Mr.  McBride  said,  “Fear  not, 
these  are  your  friends,”  which  was  corroborated  by 
their  friendly  grip,  kind  words,  and  approving 
smiles.  After  many  words  of  cheer  and  best  wishes, 
each  of  them  gave  me  some  pocket  change  and 
departed. 

His  family  had  been  advised  of  my  coming,  and 
Mr.  McBride  conducted  me  through  a dark  alley  to 
the  rear  entrance  of  his  residence.  I was  cautiously 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  family  and  intro- 
duced to  the  wife  and  two  daughters.  They  bade  me 
be  seated  in  the  vacant  chair  of  their  affectionate 
son  and  brother  who,  a year  before,  had  left  this 
loving  group  to  enter  the  Southern  army.  For  the 
first  time  since  my  capture,  I sat  in  the  midst  of 
sympathizing  friends.  The  doors  and  windows  were 
well  secured  against  enemies  and  eavesdroppers, 
while  I related  briefly  the  eventful  struggle  through 
which  I had  passed;  and  as  I proceeded,  they  nestled 
closely  around  the  table  and  listened  to  my  story 
with  mingled  tears  of  sympathy  and  smiles  of  joy, 
known  only  to  grief  stricken  parents  who  had  given 
their  sons  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  family  had 
passed  through  the  reign  of  terror  and  oppression 
when  “Maryland,  My  Maryland”  was  penned  by  the 
poet  and  sung  by  the  patriots. 

This  once  happy  home  had  been  invaded  by  its 
political  enemies,  who  arrested  and  imprisoned  its 
father  for  the  expression  of  Southern  sympathy,  and 
forced  the  son  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Southern  army, 
leaving  the  defenseless  family  alone  amid  revolution- 
ary strife;  and  all  these  troubles  seemed  to  be  fresh 
in  their  minds  and  struggling  for  utterance  without 
adequate  words  of  expression.  This  home,  known  to 
be  friendly  to  the  Confederate  cause  and  a refuge 
for  the  unfortunate  belligerant,  was  often  raided  by 
the  Federals,  and  for  fear  of  a surprise  that  night, 
the  old  gentleman  conducted  me  to  a safe  hiding 
place. 

I then  retired  and  slept  soundly  during  the  night. 
The  morning  of  the  17th  was  bright  and  clear;  the 
warm  bed,  cozy  room,  kind  welcome,  and  Christian 
sympathy  which  I enjoyed  suggested  a day  of  thanks- 
giving, and  my  glad  heart  rejoiced  all  day  over  the 
cheerful  hope  of  a successful  escape.  Next,  in  order 
was  the  family  greeting,  a warm  breakfast,  followed 
by  parlor  entertainments. 
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Miss  Annie  McBride  was  my  constant  companion 
during  the  day,  and  at  intervals  her  mother  and 
sister  contributed  their  smiles  and  cheerful  words  to 
render  my  sojourn  pleasant.  Among  her  many 
soldier  friends,  she  referred  very  tenderly  to  Lieu- 
tenant Bowling,  of  Mississippi,  whom  she  met  in 
the  hospital  at  Gettysbiu^. 

While  the  family  entertained  me  during  the  day, 
the  father  was  not  idle.  He  learned  that  John  Akin, 
of  Baltimore  (a  member' of  the  Southern  Maryland 
Line)  was  on  furlough  in  the  Federal  lines  visiting 
friends  and  relatives.  John  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Emmetsburg  on  his  retium  to  the  Southern  army. 
Mr.  McBride  ascertained  the  whereabouts  of  John 
Akin,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  a Confederate 
Captain  in  his  care,  who  desired  to  be  guided  through 
to  the  Confederate  lines.  John  cheerfully  accepted 
the  task,  and  the  preliminaries  were  arranged  for  our 
meeting.  John  Akin  assumed  a fictiitous  name  and 
was  dressed  in  disguise;  the  Akin  name  was  too  well 
known  in  Baltimore  and  throughout  Maryland. 
Dr.  Akin,  John’s  father,  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Maryland  Institute,  at  Baltimore;  therefore, 
John  Akin  changed  his  name  to  John  Dee,  and 
dressed  in  a citizen’s  suit  with  a white  scarf  around 
his  neck,  by  w'hich  I was  to  know  him,  and  it  was 
understood  he  was  to  know  me  by  having  on  Mr. 
McBride’s  overcoat;  it  was  further  agreed  that 
John  and  I should  meet  six  miles  from  Emmetsburg, 
on  the  road  to  Fredericksburg. 

Mr.  McBride  returned  that  evening  and  informed 
me  of  his  arrangements,  and  hasty  preparations  were 
made  to  join  John  at  the  appointed  time  and  place. 
They  gave  me  a small  valise  and  a few  articles  of 
necessary  clothing.  The  old  gentleman  gave  me  his 
overcoat,  and  to  avoid  suspicion  he  ordered  the 
mail  coach  to  call  for  a gentleman  passenger  at  the 
Catholic  boardipg  house  at  4:00  a.m.  and  he  gave 
me  a note  of  only  three  words  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
boarding  house,  saying,  “ Entertain  the  stranger.”  I 
left  this  good  family  with  their  blessings  and  prayers 
that  I might  reach  my  home  in  safety.  I was  directed 
to  a large  Cathedral  in  the  rural  part  of  the  city, 
and  delivered  my  note  to  the  proprietor  who  bade 
me  enter  and  be  welcome.  I registered  my  original 
fictitious  name  and  assumed  my  book  agency.  After 
a good  night’s  sleep  and  a 4:00  o’clock  breakfast,  all 
the  passengers  were  ready  and  waiting  for  the  coach. 
The  white  scarf,  the  overcoat,  six  mile  stranger  to 
be  recognized — all  rendered  the  18th  day  of  February, 
1864,  a day  of  suspense  and  anticipation.  I arrived 
at  the  six  mile  village  about  8:00  o’clock  and  as  the 
coach  rolled  up  to  the  stopping  place,  I saw  my  man 
as  described.  I stepped  out  of  the  coach,  and  we 
recognized  each  other  at  first  sight,  but  did  not  speak. 


We  secured  seats  together  in  the  coach.  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride’s old  seamless  overcoat  was  too  large  for  me, 
and  John  criticized  the  fit  of  my  overcoat,  and  I 
criticized  the  style  of  the  white  scarf  around  his  neck 
On  we  went  with  a good  speed  and  arrived  at  Fred- 
erick City  at  1:00  o’clock.  We  secured  aroomatthe 
hotel  and  went  into  secret  session  for  an  hour,  and 
arranged  plans  for  future  progress.  I committed  my- 
self to  the  care  and  conduct  of  my  new  friend,  John 
Dee;  I recognized  in  him  a bold,  daring  adventurer 
of  a very  aggressive  style,  and  of  a reckless  character. 
We  started  about  4:00  o’clock  p.m.  toward  the 
Potomac  River,  thirteen  miles  south;  John  Dee 
entered  the  Federal  lines  the  third  time  to  visit  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  Baltimore;  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  and  had  friends  ahead 
where  he  expected  to  stop  and  get  information  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Federal  pickets  along  the  Potomac 
River.  W e reached  the  first  friend  four  miles  from  the 
Potomac  about  dark,  where  we  were  told  a large 
picket  force  had  been  stationed  along  the  river  and 
that  we  would  be  in  imminent  danger  of  being  cap- 
tured should  we  attempt  to  cross.  Worn  down  with 
fatigue  and  discouragement,  I favored  returning  to 
the  interior  and  looking  for  a less  perilous  way  of 
escape,  but  my  invincible  young  leader  urged  me  to 
go  on  two  miles  further  towards  the  Potomac,  where 
we  expected  more  reliable  tidings.  W e ventured  on  in 
the  dark  to  the  second  friend,  who  told  us  we  were 
very  near  the  picket  zone  of  the  Potomac,  and  ad- 
vised us  to  retreat  under  cover  of  the  night  to  a 
place  of  safety;  we  rested  with  this  friend  a portion 
of  the  night  and  returned  to  Frederick  City,  where 
we  held  another  council  of  war  and  agreed  to  disa- 
gree and  each  one  go  alone. 

My  plan  was  to  be  slow  and  cautious,  and  to 
abide  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  until  I could, find 
an  unguarded  point  in  the  Federal  lines.  But 
John  Dee,  had  been  visiting  friends  and  relatives 
in  Baltimore  and  under  the  circumstances  he 
could  not  return  to  the  city.  He  gave  me  a letter 
of  introduction  to  his  father  in  Baltimore,  and 
wishing  each  other  a safe  return  to  Dixie,  I took 
the  first  train,  and  arrived  there  February  20, 
1864. 

I stopped  at  a hotel  and  registered  as  Henry  R. 
Jackson  from  Ohio,  obstensibly  a medical  student 
desiring  to  matriculate.  On  the  21st,  I called  on 
Dr.  Akin,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Mary- 
land Institute,  and  presented  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  his  son  John,  giving  my  proper  name 
and  rank.  He  read  the  note,  and  asked  me  about 
his  son.  I found  him  to  be  a grand,  patriotic, 
old  American  nobleman,  of  the  true  Maryland 
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type;  and  while  he  was  not  able  to  do  anything 
for  me,  said  he  would  introduce  me  to  a Union 
man  who  would  assist  me,  and  requested  me  to 
call  again  that  evening  at  twilight.  Accordingly, 
I did  so.  He  had  advised  some  of  his  benevolent 
friends  of  my  presence,  and  said  the  good  ladies 
would  assist  me  the  next  day;  he  then  conducted 
me  through  back  alleys  into  a large  hat  house 
and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Harry  Nicely  and 
placed  me  in  his  hands  for  safe-keeping.  Harry 
Nicely  was  a liberal,  freespoken  man  of  noble 
characteristics ; he  informed  me  that  I looked  too 
much  like  a Rebel,  and  he  proposed  to  reconstruct 
me.  I told  him  to  proceed  with  his  reconstruction 
process,  and  he  invested  me  with  a nice  new  suit 
of  clothes,  hat,  shirt,  shoes,  and  all ; took  me  to  a 
barber  shop  as  a country  friend  and  ordered  the 
barber  to  shave,  shear  and  shampoo  me,  prepara- 
tory to  matriculation  in  a medical  college.  Thus 
transformed,  Harry  and  I parted  to  meet  at  nine 
o’clock  the  next  day. 

I called  on  my  friends  at  the  appointed  time 
and  enjoyed  with  them  the  celebration  of  General 
Washington’s  birthday,  the  22nd  of  February, 
1864,  and  my  grateful  heart  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing when  Dr.  Akin  handed  me  a package  con- 
taining $103,  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Baltimore 
to  the  unseen  and  unknown  Captain  of  Company 
E,  55th  Georgia  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.  The  length 
of  time,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  conquest  has  never 
leaned  my  gratitude  to  these  kind  and  generous 
friends  of  Baltimore  and  Emmetsburg,  who  aided 
me  in  my  time  of  trouble  and  distress. 

Harry  Nicely  had  formerly  lived  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Federals 
through  which  I would  have  to  pass.  He  advised 
me  how  to  go  and  gave  me  the  name  of  Mr. 
Mclntire  near  Duffield  Station,  and  the  names  of 
other  friends  in  the  Virginia  Valley  who  were 
known  to  the  Federals  as  Union  men,  but  to  them 
the  mention  of  his  name  would  be  my  passport  and 
a hearty  welcome  to  me.  Thus  my  plan  of  travel 
was  made,  and  being  well  clad,  shaved  and 
sheared,  invested  with  money,  and  reinforced  by 
five  days  feasting  in  Baltimore,  I assumed  the 
name  of  R.  A.  Clayton,  and  resumed  my  book 
agency. 

I left  Baltimore  on  the  night  train  with  the 
intention  of  stopping  off  at  the  Duffield  Station  as 
advised  by  my  friend  Nicely,  but  the  night  train 
did  not  stop  at  any  small  towns  or  stations,  there- 
fore I had  to  stop  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  late  in  the 


night  of  February  26,  1864.  With  many  other 
passengers,  I marched  under  a strong  guard  to 
Provost  Headquarters,  where  each  passenger  had 
to  sign  his  name,  from  what  place,  going  to  what 
place,  and  on  what  business.  In  a large  record 
book,  I signed,  R.  A.  Clayton,  from  Baltimore, 
going  to  Wheeling,  a Book  Agent.  We  were  then 
released  and  directed  to  the  hotel;  I found  the 
hotel  crowded  with  Federal  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  the  benches,  tables,  and  floor  were  all  oc- 
cupied by  the  sleeping,  snoring  patriots. 

The  day  dawned,  and  the  Federals  dispersed ; I 
began  looking  for  a way  of  escape  from  Harper’s 
Ferry,  I applied  to  the  Provost  Marshal  for  a per- 
mit to  go  on  to  Wheeling,  but  was  informed  that 
transient  travel  was  forbidden  on  the  railroad 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  so  I gave  up  in  despair. 
Walled  in  by  huge  mountains  on  every  side,  the 
Potomac  on  the  north,  the  Shenandoah  on  the 
south  and  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Shenandoah 
Heights  intervening.  The  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  and  the  roads  between  the  rivers  and 
the  rock-ribbed  heights  were  all  strongly  guarded. 
Two  brigades  of  Federal  soldiers  were  encamped 
on  the  summit  of  the  heights;  my  escape  by  day 
was  absolutely  impossible,  and  I sought  retire- 
ment and  needed  rest  in  my  room,  preparatory  to 
making  a desperate  effort  to  escape  during  the 
night. 

Late  in  the  evening  I walked  out  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  and  joined  a company  of  playful 
boys,  jumping,  skipping,  and  throwing  rocks  into 
the  river,  etc.  Being  the  oldest  boy  in  the  com- 
pany, and  having  an  object  in  view,  I soon  became 
a leading  character  among  them,  and  at  my  re- 
quest we  all  ascended  the  stone  steps  to  the  large 
old  cemetery  on  the  peak  of  Shenandoah  Heights, 
overlooking  the  country  in  every  direction;  and 
while  the  boys  were  busy  showing  me  the  tombs 
of  the  distinguished  dead,  I made  a careful  survey 
of  the  Federal  camps  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. As  far  as  I could  see  the  white  tents  covered 
the  mountain  top,  and  the  rugged  precipitous 
slope  of  the  mountain  between  the  camp  guard 
and  the  pickets  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was 
the  only  unguarded  way  of  escape,  and  that  was 
a perilous  adventure  involving  doubt  and  danger. 
The  stone  wall  enclosing  the  cemetery  was  four 
feet  high,  and  we  could  be  seen  by  the  soldiers  as 
they  passed,  but  when  night  approached  the  boys 
left  me  alone,  and  I sought  a hiding  place  among 
the  tombs  until  dark. 

(Continued  in  December) 
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“As  the  mists  of  the  years  are  rolled  away, 
These  heroes  who  died  in  the  tattered  gray 
Grow  taller  and  taller  in  all  their  parts, 

Till  they  fill  our  minds  as  they  fill  our  hearts. 
Yes,  they  grow  taller  as  the  years  go  by. 

And  the  world  must  know  how  they  could  do 
and  die.” 


E.  L.  Tschiffely. 

Nov.  5,  1842— June  3,  1930 

To  few  of  us  does  Providence  grant  not  merely 
the  scriptural  allotment  of  three-score  years  and 
ten,  but  the  rich  portion  of  over  eighty-seven 
years;  and  to  far,  far  fewer,  the  joy  of  all  sea- 
sons, rich  in  health  and  fortitude  and  devotion, 
down  to  the  final  sunset. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  such  a life  and 
such  an  example  than  this  Company,  to  which  E. 
L.  Tschiffely  gave  so  many  loyal  years — ^this  Com- 
pany for  which  he  became  Agent  in  November, 
1892;  Director  in  January,  1895,  and  immediately 
thereafter.  Inspector  and  Adjuster  for  the  extra- 
ordinary term  of  over  thirty-five  years.  Yet  more 
notable  than  the  compass  of  his  years  was  the 
character  of  the  labor  which  honored  them,  labor 
given  without  limit,  or  complaint,  or  compromise, 
or  weariness — labor  given  through  love  of  duty, 
which,  in  the  very  performance  of  it,  finds  its  chief 
retvard. 

In  such  a life  is  an  example  for  us  who  survive, 
who  pay  him  now  this  earnest,  if  inadequate, 
tribute  of  regret  that  he  is  gone  and  of  gratitude 
for  all  that  in  life  he  did  and,  by  his  shining  ex- 
ample, still  does,  and  will  do  while  memory  lasts. 

— From  the  Minutes  (September  18,  1930)  of 
The  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland. 

[This  is  such  a fine  appreciation  of  Comrade 
Tschiffely  by  those  with  whom  he  was  so  long 
associated  in  business  that  the  Veteran  is  glad  to 
reproduce  it  here  in  further  tribute  to  one  whose 
life  was  an  example  of  faithfulness  in  war  and  in 
peace.] 


Capt.  George  L.  Woodward. 

George  L.  Woodward,  a pioneer  resident  of 
Caddo  Parish,  La.,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  Troupe  Nelson,  in  Shreveport, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seyen  years,  after  a long  ill- 
ness. Honorary  pallbearers  were  members  of 
LeRoy  Stafford  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  which  he  was 
a member. 

Comrade  Woodward  had  spent  practically  all  of 
his  life  in  Shreveport  and  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  citizens  of  the  parish.  He  was 
born  in  that  Parish,  April  24,  1843,  and  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  service  in  July,  1861,  as  a pri- 
vate in  the  Shreveport  Grays,  Dreux’s  Batalion 
of  Louisiana  volunteers.  In  September,  1862,  he. 
joined  the  Greenwood  Guards,  Company  H,  2nd 
Brigade,  First  Division,  Jackson’s  Corps,  A.  N.  V. 
In  January,  1864,  he  was  transferred  to  the  6th 
Louisiana  Cavalry,  and  detailed  at  headquarters 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  at  Shreve- 
port. He  was  paroled  there  in  June,  1865.  In 
March,  1865,  he  had  been  made  captain  and  acting 
adjutant  general.  He  was  in  every  engagement 
in  which  his  command  participated  from  York- 
town  to  Gettysburg,  and  was  thrice  wounded,  at 
Fredericksburg,  Winchester,  and  Gettysburg. 

After  the  war  Comrade  Woodward  engaged  in 
the  dairy  business  in  Caddo  parish,  being  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  that  line  in  North  Louisiana.  He 
was  among  the  stalwarts  of  the  old  South  who 
underwent  the  perilous  days  of  reconstruction. 
For  the  past  decade  he  had  been  living  in  retire- 
ment. He  was  one  of  the  oldest  Masons  in  the 
Parish.  He  is  survived  by  one  son,  two  daughters, 
and  three  grandchildren. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  eventful  life.  Captain 
Woodward  devoted  virtually  all  of  his  time  to  the 
welfare  of  Confederate  veterans  and  their  widows. 
He  knew  all  of  the  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  constantly  endeavored  to  make 
their  last  days  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  pos- 
sible. 

A.  H.  S.  Taylor. 

A.  H.  S.  Taylor  was  born  in  Elbert  County, 
Ga.,  in  1848,  and  enlisted  in  Elbert  County  in 
1864,  in  Company  H,  3rd  Georgia  Infantry.  He 
served  from  July  1,  1864,  to  April  28,  1865,  and 
was  discharged  at  Augusta,  Ga.  He  entered  the 
army  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  he  did  a man’s 
part,  sharing  in  all  the  fighting  between  Atlanta 
and  Augusta  during  the  latter  year  of  hostili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  a loving,  amicable  disposition. 
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always  making  friends  with  both  young  and  old, 
and  never  saying  harm  of  anyone.  He  seldom 
complained  of  his  suffering,  although  his  agony 
was  great,  especially  during  the  last  days  of  his 
illness.  He  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  valu- 
able members  of  Camp  Tige  Anderson,  No.  1455, 
U.  C.  V.,  attending  all  meetings  up  to  August  1st, 
when  he  was  stricken  with  his  fatal  illness. 

He  lived  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ola  Smith,  in 
Atlanta,  where  he  died  on  October  4,  and  was 
buried  in  Elbert  County,  his  old  home,  beside  his 
wife.  A delegation  of  Camp  members  attended 
his  funeral  and  acted  as  honorary  escort.  His 
Camp  has  lost  much  in  his  going,  for  his  com- 
rades will  miss  his  pleasant,  quiet  face  at  the 
meetings  and  his  cheerful  personality  at  all  times, 
especially  at  reunions. 

[Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Williams,  Acting  Adjutant, 
Camp  Tige  Anderson,  No.  1455,  U.  C.  V.] 

J.  C.  Fraser. 

J.  C.  Fraser  was  born  in  White  County,  Tenn., 
September  17,  1844,  and  died  at  the  family  home 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  July  9,.  1930,  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  his 
native  State,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  in  Company  I,  of  the  8th  Tennessee  Cavalry, 
under  George  Dibrell,  which  did  some  hard  fight- 
ing under  Forrest. 

Following  the  war,  J.  C.  Fraser  moved  into 
Kentucky,  where  he  met  and  married  Miss  Dora 
Taylor  in  December,  1872.  To  this  union  were 
born  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  1882,  he 
moved  his  family  to  Texas,  and  the  city  of  Dallas 
was  their  home  for  some  two  and  a half  years. 
But  the  ties  of  friendship  and  the  call  of  his 
native  State  could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  family 
went  back  to  Tennessee.  Later  on,  after  a second 
residence  in  Dallas,  of  about  eight  and  a half 
years,  their  thoughts  turned  to  the  promising 
territory  of  Oklahoma,  and  in  1898  they  located 
near  Eldorado,  and  for  a number  of  years  Altus 
was  their  home.  Then  Oklahoma  City  became 
their  abiding  place. 

In  November,  1872,  Brother  Fraser  made  a pro- 
fession of  religion  and  joined  the  Cedar  Grove 
Baptist  Church  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  was 
ordained  a deacon  in  the  Shiloh  Church.  He  lived 
a quiet,  unassuming,  consistent  Christian  life 
through  the  long  years  of  his  earthly  pilgrimate. 
Soon  after  going  to  Oklahoma  City,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  David  Hammond  Camp  of  Con- 


federate Veterans,  and  this  held  an  important 
place  in  his  life,  next  to  his  family  and  church. 

A true,  faithful,  and  devoted  husband  and  com- 
panion, a kind  and  loving  father,  a worthy  grand- 
sire,  a splendid  neighbor,  a highly  respected  and 
law  abiding  citizen,  have  been  lost  in  his  going. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  also  eight  grandchildren. 

[From  tribute  by  his  pastor,  T.  G.  Netherton.] 

Daniel  I.  Walden. 

Daniel  I.  Walden,  member  of  Company  E,  10th 
Georgia  Infantry,  serving  under  Gen.  James 
Longstreet  in  the  Virginia  Army  during  the  War 
between  the  States,  died  in  Atlanta  on  September 
1,  1930.  He  was  born  in  Forsyth  County,  Ga., 
on  June  23,  1841,  and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  on  April  9,  1861,  at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  where 
he  was  living  at  that  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
two  known  living  members  for  many  years  past 
of  Company  E,  110th  Georgia  Regiment;  was 
wounded  severely  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
where  he  lay  on  the  field  for  three  days,  supposed 
by  both  enemy  and  his  comrades  to  be  dead.  He 
managed  to  survive  sufficiently  to  reach  the  rear 
and  went  to  a hospital  for  treatment,  but,  as  the 
surgeons  thought  there  was  no  chance  for  his 
life,  he  was  given  a furlough  home.  He  went  to 
the  Fair  Grounds  Hospital  in  Atlanta,  which  was 
managed  by  Dr.  George  Crawford,  his  first  cap- 
tain, and  there  received  the  first  medical  atten- 
tion, a silver  plate  being  grafted  in  his  head, 
covering  the  brains. 

Mr.  Walden  moved  to  Fulton  County  many 
years  ago,  and  lived  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Nannie  Cunningham,  until  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate Home  of  Georgia,  about  a year  ago.  He 
was  a brilliant  writer,  often  writing  his  war  rem- 
iniscences for  publication  in  the  local  papers. 
He  was  a brave,  loyal  soldier  during  the  war,  and 
just  as  brave  and  loyal  during  reconstruction 
days,  as  a citizen  of  his  own  dear  Southland. 

He  had  been  an  active  member  of  Camp  Tige 
Anderson,  No.  1455,  U.  C.  V.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
about  twenty  years,  never  missing  a meeting,  al- 
ways doing  his  part,  and  always  attending  re- 
unions with  his  comrades. 

A large  delegation  of  veterans  attended  his 
funeral  and  acted  as  an  honorary  escort  to  the 
cemetery,  where  his  body  was  lovingly  consigned 
to  the  grave,  to  await  the  last  roll  call  for  his 
comrades,  when  “Taps”  will  be  sounded  for  all. 

[Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Williams,  Acting  Adjutant 
Camp  Tige  Anderson,  No.  1455,  U.  C.  V.] 
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Dr.  W.  V.  Yates. 

With  the  passing  of  Dr.  W.  V.  Yates,  at  Sher- 
wood, Ore.,  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  last  known 
Confederate  veteran  in  Oregon  has  passed  to  the 
great  reunion  over  there.  He  would  have  been 
ninety-two  years  old  in  November. 

W.  V.  Yates  was  living  on  a farm  in  Randolph 
County,  Mo.,  when  the  war  between  the  States 
came  on,  and  he  joined  the  3rd  Missouri  Infantry 
about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek, 
when  his  regiment  had  the  front  line  in  the  heavy 
fighting  for  the  possession  of  Missouri.  So  many 
men  of  the  regiment  were  lost  in  this  hard  serv- 
ice that  the  few  survivors  were  joined  to  the  5th 
Missouri  Infantry. 

His  elder  brother.  Dr.  P.  C.  Yates,  was  chief 
surgeon  of  Price’s  army  during  the  campaigns  in 
Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  was  caring  for  one 
of  the  generals  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge  when  notified  that  his  brother. 
Private  W.  V.  Yates,  had  been  shot  in  the  chest, 
the  bullet  going  completely  through  his  body.  Dr. 
Yates  reached  him  in  time  to  save  his  life,  and  he 
outlived  his  surgeon  brother  by  many  years. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  wound.  Private 
Yates  again  joined  the  army,  but  he  was  not  able 
to  do  any  heavy  marching,  so  he  was  kept  as 
headquarters  guard  or  as  assistant  about  the  field 
hospitals.  He  returned  home  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  studied  medicine  and  practiced  there  until 
1907.  In  that  year  he  suffered  a nervous  break- 
down, and  moved  to  Oregon,  locating  in  Sher- 
wood, his  son  having  a ranch  near  that  town.  A 
few  years  ago.  Comrade  Yates  became  blind,  but 
ever  retained  a cheerful  disposition  and  view  of 
life.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  son. 

Henry  C.  Fleming. 

Henry  Clay  Fleming,  beloved  citizen  of  New 
Pine  Creek,  Oregon,  answered  the  last  roll  call 
on  September  29th,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years,  after  a long  period  of  ill  health. 

Henry  Clay  Fleming  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  on  July  15,  1842,  and  as  a young  man 
of  twenty  years,  the  call  to  arms  for  the  War 
between  the  States  found  him  on  the  Confeder- 
ate side.  He  served  four  years  during  the  con- 
flict, being  taken  prisoner  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  war.  Following  the  war,  he  turned  to  the 
West  and  settled  in  Siskiyou  County,  Calif.,  in 
1869,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  school,  later 
moving  to  Ashland,  where  he  continued  his  work 
and  became  school  superintendent  of  that  county 
during  the  early  seventies.  For  a number  of 


years  following,  he  engaged  in  farming  in  the 
Rogue  River  Valley,  removing  to  Kale  County 
in  1888,  where  he  again  engaged  in  teaching  and 
again  became  county  school  superintendent  dur- 
ing the  nineties.  He  purchased  a farm  at  New 
Pine  Creek  and  farmed  until  1910,  then  sold  his 
interests  and  moved  to  the  farm  of  his  sons  near 
New  Pine  Creek,  where  he  had  since  made  his 
home. 

During  his  lifetime  of  service  he  led  an  exem- 
plary Christian  life,  the  sincerity  of  whch  led  him 
to  attain  learning  in  the  ministry  as  a young  man, 
and  he  served  as  a minister  for  the  Christian 
Church  for  many  years,  even  continuing  the  work 
until  recent  years,  when  failing  health  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  retire. 

He  was  married  on  July  1,  1867,  to  Winefred 
Marshbanks,  also  a native  of  Tennessee,  and  his 
faithful  helpmate  attended  him  through  the  pio- 
neering life  in  the  West.  In  the  Cemetery  of 
New  Pine  Creek  Mr.  Fleming  was  laid  beside  the 
beloved  wife. 

Six  sons  and  two  daughters  are  left,  also  seven 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Marcus  V.  Crump. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Marcus  V.  Crump 
died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Bowen,  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  after  a long  illness, 
aged  eighty-three  years.  He  was  One  of  the 
youngest  of  Confederate  soldiers,  having  run 
away  from  home  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  fight 
for  the  South. 

Marcus  V.  Crump  was  born  in  Purdy,  McNairy 
County,  Tenn.,  September  11,  1847,  but  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Williamson  County,  and  in  that 
county  he  joined  a cavalry  company  under  Capt. 
Thomas  F.  Perkins.  .However,  his  age  and  size 
were  against  him,  and  the  captain  would  not  en- 
roll him,  but  he  remained  in  rank.  As  he  was  so 
determined  to  be  a soldier,  his  father  secured 
the  infiuence  of  Col.  John  F.  House,  of  the  1st 
Tennessee  Infantry,  to  suitably  place  him  in  the 
service,  and  young  Crump  was  made  courier  at 
General  Maney’s  headquarters,  where  he  served 
until  his  uncle,  Gen.  Marcus  V.  Wright,  commis- 
sioned him  as  aside  on  his  staff.  He  so  served 
until  after  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
when  General  Wright  was  withdrawn  from  field 
service  and  made  commander  of  the  post  at  At- 
lanta, Marcus  Crump  joined  Forrest’s  Cavalry, 
and  served  with  Barteau’s  2nd  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment until  captured  near  Columbia,  Tenn.,  No- 
vember, 1864,  and  sent  to  Camp  Douglas.  On 
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February  28,  1865,  with  five  hundred  other 
prisoners,  he  was  sent  to  Point  Lookout,  Md., 
and  there  remained  until  paroled  June  10,  1865. 

After  the  war.  Comrade  Crump  entered  the 
mercantile  business,  in  which  he  was  active  for 
many  years,  and  since  his  retirement  he  had 
served  on  the  Pension  Board  of  Tennessee,  re- 
signing as  its  President  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  Captain  of  Company 
A,  a uniformed  company  of  Confederate  veterans 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  was  a gentleman  of  the 
old  time  Southern  type  of  manners  and  courtesy. 
Two  daughters  and  a son  survive  him. 

N.  H.  Shaw. 

N.  H.  Shaw,  a life  long  Democrat,  died  at  his 
home  in  Nortonville,  Ky.,  on  October  4,  1930. 
He  was  born  April  25,  1848,  and  thus  had  passed 
into  his  eighty-third  year. 

He  lived  in  North  Carolina  during  the  war 
between  the  States,  and  though  too  young  to  en- 
list in  regular  service,  he  did  active  work  as  a 
courier  in  three  counties,  Wayne,  Duplin,  and 
Lenoir.  He  enjoyed  reading  the  Confederate 
Veteran  very  much,  and  was  always  ready  to 
renew  his  subscription.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  three  daughters,  and  one  son. 


Served  in  Both  Armies. — Following  the  death 
of  Dr.  W.  V.  Yates,  at  Sherwood,  Oregon,  the 
only  known  Confederate  Veteran  then  living  in 
Oregon,  another  has  been  located  in  the  person 
of  J.  R.  Hicks,  of  Nehalem,  who  has  the  unique 
record  of  having  served  in  both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  armies.  Living  in  Kentucky  as  a 
boy,  he  enlisted  first  with  the  3rd  Kentucky  Vol- 
unteers, U.  S.  A.,  but  it  was  without  his  father’s 
consent,  so  he  was  discharged  upon  his  father’s 
application.  A few  weeks  later  he  enlisted  in 
the  4th  Tennessee  Confederate  Cavalry  and 
served  throughout  the  war,  taking  part  in  numer- 
ous engagements,  once  having  his  horse  shot  un- 
der him,  and  he  was  himself  wounded  five  times. 
He  had  known  the  Yates  brothers. 


A FATHER’S  COMRADES. 

The  following  comes  from  Mrs.  Allyne  Todd 
Spears,  in  memory  of  her  father,  A.  J.  Todd,  of 
Perry,  Ga.,  a Confederate  veteran,  and  in  tribute 
to  those  comrades  who  longest  survived  the  war, 
two  of  them  being  still  here.  Of  her  father,  she 
says: 

“A.  J.  Todd,  serving  in  Morgan’s  command. 


was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Blountsville,  Tenn., 
and  held  as  prisoner  for  thirteen  months,  both 
at  Fort  Delaware  and  Fortress  Monroe.  He  suf- 
fered from  scurvy  in  the  mouth,  due  to  lack  of 
vegetable  diet,  and  was  also  sick  with  pneumonia 
and  measles,  but  outlived  three  other  men  in  his 
bunk.  A Yankee  doctor  was  very  kind  to  him. 
He  was  in  prison  until  the  war  ended,  and  his 
company  was  then  a part  of  Vaughan’s  Brigade. 
He  died  in  February,  1929,  aged  eighty-six.” 

In  a group  picture  sent  by  Mrs.  Spears,  which 
could  not  be  reproduced,  A.  J.  Todd  is  shown 
with  several  comrades — R.  E.  Hutchins,  of  Put- 
nam County,  Ga.,  who  died  in  1928,  aged  eighty- 
nine;  J.  C.  Dumas,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  who  will  be 
ninety  years  old  on  January  31,  1931 ; J.  G.  Du- 
mas, of  Tifton,  Ga.,  who  was  eighty-three  on 
May  9,  1930. 

“The  Dumas  brothers  are  the  last  survivors 
who  served  through  the  war  period.  They  en- 
listed in  Jasper  County,  Ga.,  in  1862,  in  Hunt’s 
First  Battalion,  Partisan  Rangers,  Company  C, 
under  Capt.  A.  J.  Waters.  (Hunt’s  Battalion  be- 
ing a division  of  Morgan’s  command).  When 
‘Partisan  Rangers’  was  abolished,  they  were 
numbered  the  16th  Georgia  Battalion  Cavalry. 
J.  C.  Dumas  was  wounded  on  July  17,  1862,  in 
the  fierce  fighting  at  Cynthiana,  Ky.,  falling 
shortly  after  the  command  to  charge.  On  his 
recovery  he  returned  to  the  ranks.” 


All  for  Forrest. — The  articles  by  Captain 
Dinkins  on  experiences  under  the  great  cavalry 
genius,  N.  B.  Forrest,  have  been  especially  ap- 
preciated, and  many  letters  have  come  to  him 
about  them.  The  following,  from  Mrs.  R.  A.  Jar- 
vis, of  Sterrett,  Tex.,  shows  that  she  is  still  de- 
voted to  his  memory.  She  says : “I  noticed  your 
write  up  in  the  Confederate  Veteran  of  Gen- 
eral Forrest.  I am  a Forrest  woman.  My  hus- 
band fought  under  General  Forrest,  and  was  for 
him  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  went  out  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  and  surrendered  at  Gainesville,  Ala. 
I am  all  for  Forrest;  I went  all  through  the  war. 
I am  eighty-four  years  old,  and  have  taken  the 
Veteran  for  thirty  years.  I lost  my  brother,  J. 
M.  Murray,  in  the  Chickamauga  battle.” 


Correction. — In  the  sketch  of  Comrade  J.  R. 
Hughes,  appearing  in  the  Veteran  for  October, 
page  394,  it  is  stated  that  his  first  battle  was  at 
Sheep  Mountain,  when  it  should  have  been  Cheat 
Mountain.  Comrade  Hughes  died  on  May  30, 
1930. 
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mniteb  2)augbters  of  tbe  Confeberac^ 


Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  President  General 

Troy,  Ala. 


Mrs,  a.  C.  Ford,  Clifton  Forge,  Va First  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Blankbnburg Second  Vice  President  General 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mrs.  John  Wilcox,  Houston,  Tex Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Massby,  Hot  Springs,  Ark Recording  Secretary  General 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ezeux,  Leesburg,  Fla Corresponding  Secretary  General 


Mrs.  B.  a.  Blenner,  Richmond,  Va Treasurer  Generai 

Rural  Route  No.  2. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Orangeburg,  S.  C Historian  General 

Mrs.  a.  S.  Porter,  Lakewood,  Ohio Registrar  General 

14728  Clifton  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Goodwin,  Philadelphia,  Pa Custodian  of  Crosses 

The  Cloverly 

Mrs.  Charles  Granger Custodian  of  Flags  and  Pennant 

New  Orleans,  La. 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  Official  Editor,  Sandersville,  Ga. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy : 

Your  Recording  Secretary  General  advises  that 
the  publisher  has  already  printed  for  the  Asheville 
minutes  all  the  text  which  is  repeated  from  year 
to  year,  including  the  By-Laws  in  which  no  change 
can  be  made  at  the  coming  Convention.  She  is 
anxious  to  secure  the  rosters  of  Divisions  and 
Chapters  as  early  as  possible,  that  the  publisher 
may  continue  to  go  forward  with  the  work.  Those 
Divisions  which  have  already  held  their  Conven- 
tions are  requested  to  send  their  rosters  at  their 
earliest  convenience.  In  arranging  the  rosters, 
you  are  asked  to  please  carry  out  the  following 
instructions : 

1.  Arrange  Chapters  alphabetically  by  cities 
and  towns,  and  when  there  are  more  than  one 
Chapter  in  a city  or  town,  arrange  alphabetically 
by  Chapter  names. 

2.  Write  honorary  officers  and  honorary  mem- 
bers at  bottom  of  list,  not  the  top. 

3.  Verify  all  charter  numbers  by  checking  with 
numbers  in  your  ring-binder  charter  book. 

4.  In  towns  of  more  than  7,000  population,  do 
not  fail  to  give  the  street  addresses  of  Division 
and  Chapter  Presidents,  Recording  and  Corre- 
sponding Secretaries,  Historians  and  Treasurers. 

5.  Do  not  fail  to  give  number  of  members  in 
each  Chapter. 

As  a model  for  your  guidance,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  you  refer  to  the  California  roster  in 
Biloxi  Minutes,  which  is  100  per  cent  correct. 

Having  served  as  Recording  Secretary  General, 
we  are  in  a position  to  know  that  your  strict  ob- 
servance of  these  requests  will  expedite  the  pub- 
lication of  minutes  and  save  your  Secretary  much 
unnecessary  work ; the  inclusion  of  street  ad- 
dresses of  officers  will  prevent  the  return  to  Re- 


cording-Secretary of  many  copies  which  never 
reach  the  officers  for  whom  intended. 

We  hope  every  Division  President  will  compete 
for  the  “Frederick  Trophy”  given  by  Mrs.  Oscar 
McKenzie  as  a memorial  to  her  father,  Maj. 
James  D.  Frederick,  C.  S.  A.,  and  her  brother, 
Maj.  D.  A.  Frederick,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  most  “con- 
cise, constructive,  and  comprehensive”  report  pre- 
sented by  a Division  President  on  Presidents’ 
Evening.  This  prize  will  be  awarded  on  Thursday 
morning,  November  19. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  telegram 
from  Mrs.  A.  W.  Cochran,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee to  Advance  the  Name  of  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  for  the  Hall  of  Fame : 

“Underwood  Johnson  reports  Maury  among 
leaders.  Feel  sure  of  election.”  We  are  anxiously 
awaiting  news  of  the  result  of  election,  which  we 
expect  will  be  announced  prior  to  October  20.  If 
the  announcement  of  the  Committee  confirms  our 
hope  and  expectation  of  Maury’s  election,  we  are 
sure  Divisions  and  Chapters  will  respond  prompt- 
ly and  generously  to  the  request  for  funds  for  the 
Maury  Bust.  North  Carolina,  at  the  recent  Con- 
vention, contributed  approximately  $400  to  this 
Fund — but  very  little  has  been  received  from 
other  Divisions. 

We  wish  to  commend  the  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Virginia  Divisions  for  the  completion 
of  their  membership  lists,  with  the  address  of 
every  chapter,  for  the  publishers  of  our  books, 
“History  of  Confederate  Flags”  and  “History  of 
U.  D.  C.”  The  manuscripts  for  these  books 
will  not  go  to  Press  until  every  Division  has 
fulfilled  the  agreement  made  by  this  Organi- 
zation to  provide  the  publishers  with  names  and 
addresses  of  all  Chapter  members.  All  except 
eight  Divisions  have  now  completed  these  lists. 
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and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  next  letter  will 
announce  that  every  Division  has  met  the  condi- 
tions of  our  contract  with  publishers. 

During  the  month  of  September,  many  beautiful 
courtesies  have  been  extended  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  through  your  Presi- 
dent General. 

En  route  to  Atlanta,  we  were  entertained  by 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Burt,  President  Alabama  Division,  U. 
D.  C.,  with  friends  and  officers  of  the  Division  at 
a beautifully  appointed  buffet  supper.  The  eve- 
ning gave  opportunity  for  discussion  of  many 
phases  of  our  work  with  the  President  and  Treas- 
urer of  this  Division. 

On  September  23,  the  Uncle  Remus  Memorial 
Association,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President,  en- 
tertained your  President  General,  Georgia  Di- 
vision officers  and  other  guests,  at  a beautiful 
luncheon  at  the  “Wrens  Nest” — now  preserved  as 
a perpetual  memorial  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
His  memory  so  illuminates  his  old  home  that  “I 
had  jest  to  shet  my  eyes,  and  den  it  seemed  to 
me,  I seed  him  right  afore  me,  jes  lak  he  used  to 
be.”  Your  President  General  was  one  of  the 
speakers  on  that  happy  occasion. 

A brilliant  reception  at  the  Woman’s  Club  given 
by  Atlanta  Chapter,  Mrs.  Warren  White,  Presi- 
dent, a theatre  party  by  Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue, 
Honorable  Life  President  of  Georgia  Division,  fol- 
lowed by  refreshments  in  her  attractive  home, 
made  a day  replete  with  sweet  fellowship,  with 
Division  and  Chapter  officers  and  representatives 
from  twenty  Georgia  Chapters. 

On  the  morning  of  September  24,  we  attended 
a Conference  of  Daughters,  Chapter  and  Division 
officers,  at  the  Rhodes  Historical  Museum, 
Atlanta,  when  several  articles  of  historic  inter- 
est were  presented  by  members  of  the  Atlanta 
Chapter  to  the  Museum  for  preservation.  At  this 
Conference  we  gave  a message  on  the  Historical 
work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  As 
the  guest  of  the  Agnes  Lee  Chapter,  Mrs.  W.  Sam 
Smith,  President,  Decatur,  at  a reception  and 
beautifully  appointed  luncheon,  we  had  the  joy 
of  again  meeting  and  addressing  members  of  that 
chapter.  Division  officers  and  members  and  offi- 
cers of  several  chapters.  That  afternoon  we  were 
guests  of  the  Anna  S.  Fulton  Children  of  the  Con- 
federate Chapter  at  a “Spinning  Party,”  when  we 
brought  a message  to  them. 

The  day  closed  with  a beautifully  appointed 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Will  J.  Poole,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Atlanta  Chapter. 


September  25  and  26,  we  were  guests  with  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Harris,  Division  President,  Mrs.  Oscar 
McKenzie,  ex-First  Vice  President  General,  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue,  Honorable  Life  President 
of  Georgia  Division,  of  the  Sharman  of  Upson 
Chapter,  Mrs.  Mark  Smith,  President,  Thomaston, 
Ga.,  for  the  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans  of  Georgia,  tb  whom  we  spoke  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  25. 

On  September  27  and  28,  we  were  in  Ashville, 
N.  C.,  as  the  house-guest  of  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher, 
General  Chairman  for  our  37th  Annual  Conven- 
tion. On  the  28th,  we,  with  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee, 
President  North  Carolina  Division,  attended  a 
Conference  of  Chairmen  of  Convention  Commit- 
tees, followed  by  a luncheon  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Avery. 

Many  matters  pertaining  to  the  Convention 
were  discussed,  and  it  was  indeed  gratifying  to 
find  all  plans  perfected  for  the  coming  convention. 

From  Asheville  we  went  with  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee 
to  attend  the  North  Carolina  Division  Convention 
in  Raleigh.  We  wish  space  permitted  mention  of 
the  splendid  work  accomplished  by  this  Division 
under  the  leadership  of  its  forceful,  gracious 
President,  Mrs.  McKee,  and  the  beautiful  way  in 
which  the  hostess  Chapter,  the  General  James 
Johnson  Pettigrew,  Mrs.  Alfred  Williams,  Presi- 
dent, entertained  this  Convention,  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  this  Division.  Your  Presi- 
dent General  gave  the  address  on  opening  eve- 
ning, spoke  at  the  first  business  meeting,  and 
again  on  Historical  Evening.  Serious  work  was 
interspersed  with  delightful  social  functions,  and 
we  are  sure  all  felt,  as  did  your  President  General, 
that  it  was  indeed  good  to  have  been  there. 

On  the  16th  and  17th,  your  President  General 
will  be  with  the  Florida  Division,  and  the  21st 
and  22nd  with  the  Arkansas  Division  in  Conven- 
tion. The  23rd  we  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Missouri  Division  at  a luncheon  in  St.  Louis, 
when  we  hope  to  meet  many  Daughters  from 
that  State.  The  24th  we  will  visit  the  Department 
of  Records,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Higgins,  Chairman,  confer 
with  Mrs.  Hunt,  Chairman  of  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  Mrs.  Paris,  Chairman  of  Program 
Committee,  whose  house-guest  we  will  be  while  in 
St.  Louis. 

All  these  personal  contacts  are  a source  of  great 
inspiration  to  your  President  General. 

Faithfully, 

Elizabeth  Burford  Bashinsky. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Georgia. — The  visit  of  the  President  General 
to  Georgia  was  featured  with  much  brilliance, 
and  a distinct  honor  to  her  was  the  gathering  of 
the  representatives  from  twenty  Chapters;  show- 
ing the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held  and  the  per- 
fect correlation  of  interest  and  work  in  the 
Georgia  Division.  Upon  every  occasion  Mrs. 
Bashinsky  delighted  her  hearers  by  constructive 
and  concise  messages,  combining  with  the  social 
features  of  her  visit  a deeper  message  of  impor- 
tance to  the  patriotic  audiences  assembled. 

On  September  23,  at  the  quaint  and  beautiful 
Wren’s  Nest,  in  Atlanta,  the  home  of  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris  (Uncle  Remus),  famous  writer  of  the 
South,  the  Uncle  Remus  Memorial  Association 
entertained  at  luncheon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Bashinsky,  President  General,  and  Mrs.  Warren 
D.  White,  President  of  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  Mrs. 
A.  McD  Wilson,  President  for  Life  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  President  General  of  the  Confed- 
erated Southern  Memorial  Association,  presented 
the  Honor  Guests,  each  expressing  appreciation 
and  paying  tribute  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

The  Atlanta  Chapter  House,  decorated  with 
fall  flowers,  was  later  the  scene  of  a brilliant  re- 
ception in  honor  of  these  distinguished  guests. 
Representatives  from  twenty  Chapters,  nearly 
every  State  officer,  and  many  chairmen  of  the 
Georgia  Division  assembled  to  pay  honor  to  the 
beloved  chief  executive,  to  whom  Mrs.  Harris 
State  President,  presented  a sheaf  of  red  roses  in 
the  name  of  the  State  organization.  A basket  of 
flowers  was  presented  to  Mrs.  White,  and  other 
flowers  to  the  honor  guests.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  affairs  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a conference  was  held 
at  the  Rhodes  Museum,  with  the  visiting  officers, 
chairmen  and  members  of  the  local  Chapters, 
when  the  presentation  of  the  sacred  relics  was 
most  impressive.  Miss  Ruth  Blair,  State  His- 
torian, expressed  appreciation  of  the  gifts  for  the 
Historical  Archives  of  Georgia,  and  Mrs.  Bashin- 
sky spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the  preservation  of 
relics  hallowed  by  association  with  the  long  ago. 

The  many  officers,  chairmen  of  the  Georgia 
Division,  and  members  of  the  local  Chapters  on 
September  24,  attended  an  elaborate  luncheon 
given  by  the  Agnes  Lee  Chapter,  of  Decatur,  Mrs. 
Sam  Smith,  President,  honoring  the  President 
General  and  the  Division  President.  Mrs. 


Bashinsky  spoke  in  a most  impressive  manner  on 
Star  Daughters,  bringing  out  the  points  of  the 
star.  Think,  Live,  Love,  Pray,  Dare.  Many  guests 
were  introduced.  The  beautifully  appointed 
luncheon  and  the  constructive  address  of  the 
brilliant  chief  executive  will  linger  long  in  the 
memory  of  those  present. 

In  the  afternoon  following  the  Anna  F.  Fulton 
Chapter,  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  entertained 
in  honor  of  the  President  General,  the  Division 
President,  and  the  newly  acquired  members  of  the 
Chapter,  at  a spinning  party.  A unique  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  an  old  Southern  negro  mammy 
dressed  in  calico  and  red  bandana,  who,  seated  by 
an  old  spinning  wheel  of  the  time  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  busily  carded  cotton  during  the 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Hudson,  the  efficient  director, 
has  added  twenty  new  members  to  the  roll.  Mrs. 
Bashinsky  spoke  of  the  Winnie  Davis  Scholarship, 
the  special  work  of  the  Children  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  told  in  a touching  manner  the  life  story 
of  the  first  “Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.” 

Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue,  Honorary  President  of 
the  Georgia  Division,  entertained  the  official  board 
attendant  upon  the  President  General  at  a theatre 
party  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  September, 
honoring  the  President  General,  and  the  Division 
President,  and  Mrs.  Warren  D.  White.  Mrs. 
William  J.  Poole  entertained  at  dinner  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  in  honor  of  these  guests. 

The  Sharmon  of  Upson  Chapter,  Thomaston, 
entertained  the  Confederate  veterans  at  their 
State  reunion  on  September  25-26.  The  city  was 
gay  with  flags  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
South  prevailed.  About  two  hundred  of  the  grey 
clad  army  were  assembled.  The  Chapter  enter- 
tained them  at  luncheon  at  the  Country  Club,  and 
the  John  Houston  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  served 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Upson  in  honor  of  the  vet- 
erans. A brilliant  ball,  unique  with  musical 
features,  staged  by  the  talented  Thomaston  peo- 
ple, delighted  the  veterans  and  guests. 

Major  General  John  J.  Hunt,  Commanding  the 
Georgia  Division,  presided.  The  President  Gen- 
eral, Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue, 
Honorary  President  Georgia  Division,  Mrs.  Oscar 
McKenzie,  Past  Vice  President  General,  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Harris,  Division  President,  were  distin- 
guished guests  of  the  convention. 

Mrs.  Bashinsky  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of 
patriotism  to  the  last  of  the  thin  gray  line.  Her 
words,  straight  from  the  heart,  carried  a beauti- 
ful message  to  eager  listeners. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Louisiana. — At  the  annual  convention  in  May, 
the  Louisiana  Division  adopted  resolutions  to  ask 
the  legislature,  which  was  to  meet  that  month, 
to  pass  a bill  providing  for  $60,00  per  month  to 
be  paid  those  on  the  Confederate  pension  rolls. 
Mrs,  F.  P.  Jones,  of  Leesville,  was  then  serving 
the  end  of  her  term  of  office  as  President  of  the 
Division. 

This  request  was  granted  in  the  House  without 
a dissentng  vote,  but  not  brought  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate. At  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  in 
September,  however,  the  bill  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Eckhardt,  of  New  Orleans,  Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  of  Baton  Rouge, 
Chairman  of  the  committee,  and  all  Louisiana 
U.  D.  C.,  are  working  to  have  the  action  of  these 
bodies  approved  when  put  to  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  November  4.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  carry. 

[Miss  Mary  Graham,  Editor.] 

♦ * * 

Virginia. — The  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Chapter,  of 
Staunton,  was  hostess  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Virginia  Division,  September 
30-October  3. 

The  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  Division 
President,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolling,  of  Richmond, 
was  not  only  well  attended,  but  was  marked  by 
intense  interest  to  subjects  involved  and  efficiency 
in  handling  the  important  work  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  was 
presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  hostess 
chapter,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Bickle.  A very  delightful  in- 
formal reception  followed  the  exercises  of  the 
evening,  and  the  Convention  opened  formally 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  business  sessions 
following  the  usual  order.  On  Thursday  after- 
noon, a most  enjoyable  Junior  Program  was 
given,  with  Mrs.  John  H.  Davis,  of  Lynchburg, 
4th  Vice  President,  presiding,  and  the  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  Juniors  giving  the  program. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  unani- 
mous reelection  of  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolling  as 
President.  Other  officers  were:  1st  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  S.  M.  Nottingham,  of  Orange;  2nd 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Herbert  Lewis,  of  Dunbar- 
ton; 3rd  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Allen  Stokes,  of 
Farmville ; 4th  Vice  President,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Guthrie, 
of  Emporia;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  C. 


Whitehurst,  of  Roanoke;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  A.  S.  J.  Williams,  of  Richmond;  His- 
torian, Mrs.  James  Kelly,  of  Wytheville;  Treas- 
urer, Miss  Lucy  Kirtz,  of  Winchester;  Registrar, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Davenport,  Norfolk;  Custodian,  Mrs. 
Sidney  Cox,  of  Smithfield;  Recorder,  Mrs.  Barnes 
Gillespie,  Tazewell;  Custodian,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Camp- 
bell of  Wytheville. 

Historical  Evening  was  one  of  the  high  spots 
of  the  Convention,  and  was  held  at  famous 
Stuart  Hall,  founded  by  the  wife  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B* 
Stuart.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mrs. 
James  Kelly,  State  Historian,  and  exercises  con- 
sisted of  a delightful  musical  program,  presenta- 
tion of  flags,  presentation  of  Crosses  of  Military 
Service,  and  presentation  of  prizes.  Crosses 
were  presented  to  Col.  Harry  N.  Cootes,  of  Fort 
Meyer,  Va.,  and  Maj.  Charles  S.  Roller,  of  Fort 
Defiance.  Prof.  Lester  J.  Cappon,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  gave  a most  interesting  talk 
on  Southern  literature  and  its  preservation  as  a 
priceless  heritage  to  the  future. 

Mrs.  James  Kelly  presented  the  , historical 
prizes  for  work  in  the  chapters  and  for  essays  of- 
fered by  the  Virginia  Division. 

The  final  business  meeting  was  held  Friday 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon,  at  Lexington,  a 
tablet  of  bronze  was  unveiled  in  the  stall  which 
was  Traveller’s  last  home.  A large  number  of 
Daughters  attended,  the  ceremony  being  in. 
charge  of  Mrs.  Charles  Bolling,  President. 

The  entertainments  of  the  Convention  were 
most  enjoyable,  consisting  of  luncheon,  recep- 
tions, and  a drive  over  the  city. 

[Mrs.  Claudia  Hagy,  Publicity  Chairman.] 


iffiartumtt.  1.  S.  C 


Motto:  "Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.’' 
Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  DECEMBER,  1^30. 

Sketch  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill. 

Story  of  Albert  Pike,  and  reading  of  poem,  “The  Mag- 
nolia.” 

Sketch  of  Gov.  Henry  A.  Wise. 

Poem:  “Ashes  of  Glory”  (Aug^ustus  Julian  Requier). 

C.  OF  C.  TOPICS  FOR  DECEMBER,  1930. 
Questions  18  and  19  of  “Confederate  Catechism.” 
Reading:  “The  Angel  of  Marye’s  Heights”  (L.  S.  L.). 
Original  Story:  “Christmas  on  the  Old  Plantation.” 
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Confebecateb  Soutbecn  /Iftemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson Recording  Secretary  General 

Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier Historian  Getieral 

College  Park,  Ga. 

Miss  Willie  Fort  Williams  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama— Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas— Little  Rock Mrs.  Sam  Wassell 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida  Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  W^right 

Kentucky — 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi— Biloxi Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs 

Missouri— St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee— Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H^Miller 

Texas — 

Virginia— Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Rogers  Winter,  Editor,  13  Berkeley  Road,  Avondale  Estates.  Ga. 


TRUE  PATRIOTISM— THE  PRESIDENT 
GENERAL’S  MESSAGE. 

The  finishing  of  the  paving  of  the  great  arteries 
of  traffic  lines  permeating  our  Southern  mountain 
regions,  making  accessible  by  automobile  many 
beauty  spots  along  the  highlands  and  mountain 
ridges,  has  opened  a new  world  of  loveliness  to 
travelers  and  pleasure  seekers.  A recent  visit 
along  the  Piedmont  Range  causes  one  to  wonder 
why  the  grandeur  of  scenery  and  the  cooling 
breezes  of  our  own  beloved  land  is  forgotten  in  the 
quest  for  pleasure  overseas.  For  years  the  im- 
passible roads  prevented  contact  with  the  people 
and  lands  of  our  own  commonwealth,  but  the  year 
1930  has  brought  great  changes.  Think  of  what 
the  three  hundred  million  dollars  spent  last  year 
by  Americans  in  Europe  has  meant  to  our  foreign 
friends,  and  if  but  the  half  had  been  spent  at 
home,  how  much  of  hardship  would  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  homes  of  our  mountain 
dwellers. 

A recent  motor  trip  with  friends  to  the  moun- 
tain resorts  of  dear  old  Georgia  has  impelled  the 
writer  to  urge  that  another  year,  when  planning 
a summer’s  vacation,  that  at  least  a part  of  your 
time  be  given  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
charm  of  our  own  Dixie  Land,  whose  beauties 
and  delightful  mountain  breezes  are  unsurpassed, 
and  where  nature  has  been  most  lavish  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  ferns  and  flowers.  Let  us  at  least  be 
patriotic  enough  to  seek  out  springs,  mountains, 
and  valleys  rich  in  health  giving  and  refreshing 
qualities,  so  that  we  may  say  with  pride,  “This  is 
my  own,  my  native  land.” 

* * * 

The  many  friends  of  N.  B.  Forrest,  for  many 


years  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staif,  S.  C. 
V.,  and  also  having  served  as  its  Commander  in 
Chief,  will  regret  to  learn  of  his  serious  illness 
at  his  home  in  Atlanta,  and  hope  for  his  speedy 
recovery. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General. 


WHAT  A MEMORIAL  WOMAN  DID. 

BY  MRS.  BRYAN  WELLS  COLLIER,  HISTORIAN,  GEN- 
ERAL, C.  S.  M.  A. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  present  generation 
to  know  something  of  a notable  achievement  of 
the  noble  Southern  woman  whom  I succeeded  as 
Corresponding  Secretary  General  of  the  Confed- 
erated Southern  Memorial  Association,  Mrs.  J. 
Enders  Robinson,  who  had  held  that  office  from 
the  time  of  the  first  organization  of  the  Memorial 
Association.  Mrs.  Robinson  was  truly  an  illus- 
trious representative  of  the  ideals  embodied  in 
memorial  work,  and  I am  happy  to  recall  this 
incident  for  the  benefit  of  later  additions  to  our 
membership  and  others  who  may  not  know  of  this 
gifted  woman. 

In  1907,  when  the  Confederated  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Richmond,  Va.,  one  of  the  delegates, 
Mrs.  J.  Enders  Robinson,  of  Richmond,  offered 
the  following  resolution : 

“Be  it  Resolved,  That  we,  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association,  in  Convention  as- 
sembled, in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on  this,  the 
first  day  of  June,  1907,  do  request  the  United 
States  Government  to  have  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis  restored  to  the  tablet  on  Cabin  John  Bridge, 
from  which  it  was  removed.” 
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Mrs.  Robert  Emory  Park,  of  Georgia,  seconded 
this  motion. 

After  it  was  amended  by  inviting  all  Confed- 
erate organizations  to  unite  with  them  in  the 
work,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

When  President  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War 
under  Franklin  Pierce,  1857,  the  Cabin  John 
Bridge  was  really  begun,  and  on  the  tablet  his 
name  was  inserted.  It  was  a lofty  stone  arch 
over  Cabin  John  Creek  that  was  built  in  order 
that  water  could  be  supplied  to  Washington  City 
and  Georgetown. 

The  bridge  was  completed  under  President 
Lincoln’s  administration,  1861,  so  his  name  and 
Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron’s  also  appear 
on  the  tablet.  During  the  War  between  the 
States,  the  completion  of  the  bridge  was  left  to 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Strange  to  say,  under  his  direction,  the  name  of 
Jefferson  Davis  was  ordered  to  be  erased. 

On  February  16,  1909,  President  Roosevelt  is- 
sued an  order  to  have  the  name  restored.  On 
May  19,  1909,  the  work  was  completed,  and  the 
tablet  stands  restored,  a monument  to  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  to  whose  initiative  this 
act  of  justice  was  due. 


C.  S.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

The  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  women 
of  Spotsylvania,  Va.,  through  Mrs.  C.  R.  Andrews, 
their  President,  have  arranged  for  the  marking 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  five  graves  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  are  buried  at  Spotsylvania 
Court  House. 

Mrs.  Andrews  has  already  made  application 
for  markers  for  these  graves  to  the  United  States 
government,  and  when  the  markers  are  received 
they  will  be  set  in  cement  and  thus  become  a 
permanent  record  for  the  future  of  those  who 
served  the  South  and  died  there  at  Spotsylvania 
Court  House. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  Confederate 
dead  there  are  Georgia  soldiers,  and  Mrs.  An- 
drews wrote  to  Mrs.  William  A.  Wright,  Georgia 
President  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.,  requesting  Georgia 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  shipping  the 
government  markers  and  having  them  set  in 
cement.  Mrs.  Wright  brought  the  request  to  the 
attention  of  the  Atlanta  Ladies’  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation at  its  first  meeting,  and  the  Atlanta  As- 
sociation will  assist  Mrs.  Andrews  in  placing  the 
markers.  Other  Georgia  Associations  also  will 
be  given  the  privilege  of  helping  to  mark  the 


graves  of  these  Georgia  heroes  who  sleep  in  Vir- 
ginia soil. 

* * * 

The  Atlanta  Ladies’  Memorial  Association  at 
its  first  meeting  of  the  fall  voted  to  try  to  secure 
markers  for  all  unmarked  Confederate  graves  in 
West  View  Cemetery,  Atlanta,  and  Mrs.  Wright, 
the  President,  appointed  a committee  to  confer 
with  Camp  159,  U.  C.  V.,  in  regard  to  securing 
the  necessary  number  of  markers  from  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Confederate  plot  at  West  View  be- 
ing owned  by  Camp  159. 

The  largest  number  of  Confederate  dead  in 
Atlanta  are  interred  at  Oakland  Cemetery,  the 
plot  there  being  owned  and  kept  up  by  the  At- 
lanta Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  but  the  As- 
sociation wishes  to  assist  in  regard  to  all  other 
Confederate  graves  in  the  city  as  well. 


BEAUVOIR— THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

BY  MARY  CARTER  WINTER 

As  time  draws  near  when  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi will  not  need  to  use  Beauvoir,  the  home  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  as  a Home  for  Confederate  vet- 
erans and  their  widows,  there  is  much  discussion 
as  to  just  what  shall  be  done,  eventually,  with 
Beauvoir  House,  in  order  that  it  may  most  fitting- 
ly memorialize  the  name  and  greatness  of  the 
one  and  only  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America. 

During  the  reunion  in  Biloxi,  many  sugges- 
tions were  made  as  to  the  form  such  a memorial 
should  take,  and  there  was  a long  discussion  of 
the  matter.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  Beauvoir  itself  being  owned 
by  the  Mississippi  Division  of  the  Sons.  A stand- 
ing committee  was  appointed  by  the  Sons  to  be 
known  as  the  Beauvoir  Committee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a thorough  investigation  as  to 
plans  to  be  inaugurated  when  the  property  shall 
finally  revert  to  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veter- 
ans, who  now  lend  Beauvoir  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi for  use  as  its  Confederate  Home. 

It  was  the  unanimous  concensus  of  opinion 
among  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  that 
Beauvoir  should  be  restored  to  the  status  which 
it  held  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Davis,  and  that  it 
should  be  maintained,  as  Mount  Vernon  is  main- 
tained, for  the  nation,  as  a perpetual  shrine  to 
the  memory  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  Sons  also 
expressed  the  view  that,  in  addition  to  this,  a 
fireproof  library  and  museum  should  be  erected 
elsewhere  on  the  grounds  convenient  to  Beauvoir 
(Continued  on  page  445) 
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Sons  of  Confebecate  IDcterans 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Commander  in  Chief,  Richmond,  Va. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

"Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

<3.  E.  Gilbert,  Houston,  Tex Inspector  in  Chief 

W.  Scott  Hancock,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  .Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Er.  H.  J.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Er.  George  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . . Surgeon  in  Chief 
Pbnton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss..  .Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Roger  C.  Jones,  Selma,  Ala Commissary  in  Chief 

J.  Roy  Price,  Shreveport,  La Publicity  Director  in  Chief 

"W.  L.  Gilmore,  d.d.,  Memphis,  Tenn Chaplain  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 


Charles  T.  Norman,  Chairman Richmond,  Va. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary  Atlanta,  Ga. 

"William  R.  Dancy  Savannah,  Ga. 

Robert  S.  Hudgins  Richmond,  Va. 

Edward  S.  McCarver  Orange,  Tex. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry  Wichita  Fall,  Tex. 

John  M.  Kinard  Newberry,  S.  C. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical  Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Er.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  Textbooks Baltimore,  Md. 


Rufus  W.  Pearson,  Manassas  Battle  Field.  .Washington  D.  C. 


VICE  COMMANDERS  IN  CHIEF. 

Dr.  William  R.  Dancy,  Savannah,  Ga.  . . Army  of  Tennessee' 
Robert  S.  Hudgins,  Richmond,  Va. 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
Edward  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex. 

Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis  Dadeville  Alabama 

Walter  W.  Rainey,  McCrory  Arkansas 


Elizah  Funkhouser,  7522  East  Lake  Terrace,  Chicago 

Illinois 

Arthur  C.  Smith,  1313  U Street,  Northwest,  Washington, 

D.  C District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 

H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York, 


N.  y. 

John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee  Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah  Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Kyrock  Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport  Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo  Mississippi 

Walter  H.  Saunders,  St.  Louis  Missouri 

George  E.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville  North  Carolina 

W.  S.  Livingston,  Seminole  Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego, 

California 

Dr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  Chester  South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga  Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls  Texas 

Albert  S.  Bolling,  Charlottesville  Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington  West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


NEWS  IN  BRIEF. 

Appointed  Chaplain-in-Chief. 

Commander  in  Chief  Charles  T.  Norman  has 
appointed  Dr.  W.  L.  Gilmore,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Chaplain-in-Chief,  S.  C.  V.,  to  rank  as  such  from 
June  6,  1930.  He  will  be  respected  and  obeyed 
accordingly. 

Dr.  Gilmore  is  a member  of  N.  B.  Forrest 
Camp,  No.  215,  S.  C.  V.,  of  Memphis,  and  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  theologians  of  the  South.  He 
is  pastor  of  the  Court  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Memphis. 

Increases  Confederate  Pensions. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature,  which  has  com- 
pleted a seven-day  session  under  a call  by  Gov- 
ernor Huey  P.  Long,  passed  unanimously  the 
Shattuck  Amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
increasing  the  pensions  of  Confederate  Veterans 
and  their  widows  from  the  present  $30.00  to 
$60.00  per  month. 

In  order  that  the  amendment  could  be  pub- 
lished the  sufficient  number  of  days  before  the 
November  election,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Legislature  to  convene  immediately  after  mid- 
night on  September  22nd.  This  was  done,  and, 
as  soon  as  carried,  copies  of  the  document  were 
dispatched  in  fast  motorcycles  to  the  various 
newspapers  in  the  State  for  proper  legal  publi- 
cation. 

Governor  Long  lent  every  assistance,  and  the 
amendment  will,  without  doubt,  be  ratified  by  the 
people. 


The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  solidly  behind 
the  measure,  which  was  introduced  and  carried 
to  final  passage  by  Representative  S.  0.  Shattuck 
of  Lake  Charles. 

Annual  Convention  of  the  Virginia  Division. 

The  thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Division,  S.  C.  V.,  was  recently  held  at 
Orange,  Va.  The  attendance  was  large,  and 
every  seat  on  the  large  stage  was  occupied.  The 
Convention  was  called  to  order  by  David  L.  Pul- 
liam, Commander  Virginia  Division  of  Richmond. 

Col.  Charles  T.  Norman,  Commander-in-Chief, 
made  a brief  but  interesting  talk  to  the  members 
present,  and  then  introduced  Arthur  C.  Smith, 
Commander  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Maryland;  F.  R.  Fravel,  Ballston,  Va. ; Elton  0. 
Pillow  and  Col.  Rufus  W.  Pearson,  Past  Comman- 
ders of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland, 
who  were  visitors  attending  the  convention. 

Albert  S.  Bolling,  Charlottesville,  was  unani- 
mously elected  Commander  of  the  Virginia  Di- 
vision. The  following  Brigade  Commanders 
were  elected : 1st  Brigade,  J.  Shirley  Hope,  Ports- 
mouth ; 2nd  Brigade,  Robert  M.  Rainey,  Peters- 
burg; 3rd  Brigade,  Corbin  D.  Glass,  Roanoke; 
4th  Brigade,  J.  Edward  Beale,  Remington;  5th 
Brigade,  Col.  Heirome  L.  Opie,  Staunton. 

New  Camps  Organized. 

A new  camp  was  recently  organized  at  Clarks- 
ville, Tex.,  known  as  the  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
Camp.  The  officers  are:  D.  C.  Jamison,  Com- 
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mander;  H.  Silberberg,  1st  Lt.  Commander;  B. 
S.  Jones,  2nd  Lt.  Commander;  Norton  Cook,  Ad- 
jutant; E.  W.  Bowers,  Treasurer;  S.  T.  Clark, 
Quartermaster;  Dr.  Will  Durrum,  Judge  Advo- 
cate; Dr.  H.  G.  Wooten,  Surgeon;  Pat  B.  Clark, 
Historian;  John  M.  Jamison,  Color  Sergeant;  J. 
M.  McMahan,  Chaplain. 

On  October  1,  1930,  0.  M.  Roberts  Camp,  No. 
178,  was  organized  at  Waxahachie,  Tex.  The 
officers  elected  are:  Bowd  Farrar,  Commander; 
Robert  Browning,  1st  Lt.  Commander;  Rust 
Hickman,  2nd  Lt.  Commander;  J.  E.  Cooper,  Ad- 
jutant; J.  E.  Cooper,  Treasurer;  M.  E.  Kidd, 
Quartermaster;  Dr.  L.  H.  Graham,  Judge  Advo- 
cate; Dr.  M.  E.  Hastings,  Surgeon;  A.  Dupree 
Davis,  Historian;  J.  R.  Shelton,  Color  Sergeant; 
Fred  L.  Wilson,  Chaplain. 


BEAUVOIR— THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

(Continued  from  page  443) 

House,  and  that  in  this  library  and  museum 
should  be  collected  all  books  of  Southern  interest 
and  articles  of  sentiment  and  value  in  connection 
with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  South. 

Such  a plan  appeals  to  almost  every  one  in  the 
South  and  it  is  the  hope  that  Beauvoir,  when  the 
time  comes,  will  receive  from  all  sources  possible 
everything  that  will  assist  in  such  a restoration, 
as  in  no  other  way  can  Beauvoir  be  so  fittingly 
maintained  as  a constant  reminder  of  the  life 
and  sacrifices  of  the  man  who  made  the  name 
“Beauvoir”  one  of  the  heart-words  of  the  South. 

“Beauvoir!”  Translating  the  French,  the  name 
means  “beautiful  to  see”;  but  to  the  South  the 
name  means  “Jefferson  Davis.” 

The  idea  embodied  in  the  name  is  strangely 
connected  with  the  life  of  President  Davis,  for 
it  was  at  “Buena  Vista”  (Beautiful  View)  that 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  young  soldier,  first  won  mili- 
tary distinction;  and  it  was  at  “Fairview”  that 
he  made  his  entrance  on  the  stage  of  life;  while 
it  was  to  “Beauvoir”  that  he  went  to  seek  peace 
in  his  last  years. 

What  a contrast  between  the  gay  charm  of 
those  three  names — Buena  Vista,  Fairview,  and 
Beauvoir — and  the  turbulent,  sorrowful  events 
that  shadowed  his  career.  From  the  generally 
accepted  viewpoint  of  what  happiness  means, 
there  was  little  of  gayety  in  the  life  of  the  man 
who  wore  manacles  for  the  South,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  historian,  surely  the  comment 
may  be  made  as  to  his  life  and  character:  “0, 
beautiful  to  see  1”  for  no  man  ever  deserved  more 
the  lustrous  light  of  fame  than  does  Jefferson 
Davis. 


And  “beautiful  to  see”  also  is  the  world’s  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  high  courage  of  him  who 
passed  from  the  presidency  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  into  the  shadows  of  the  prison 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  but  whose  noble  figure,  car- 
ven  in  marble,  will  soon  stand  among  the  na- 
tion’s immortals  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Wash- 
ington. He  could  not  foresee  that  honor  when  he 
went  forth  from  prison  at  last.  He  sought  only 
a measure  of  peace  and  strength  with  which  to 
complete  his  last  great  service  for  the  South,  the 
writing  of  “The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate 
Government.”  He  was  weighted  down  by  the 
sorrows  of  defeat  and  the  realization  of  the  des- 
titution of  his  people,  but  from  the  wide  galleries 
at  Beauvoir  he  could  look  forth  upon  the  cool 
green  waters  of  the  sea  and  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  live-oaks  he  could  rest  at  times.  And  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  love  that  fiowed  in  to  him 
always  from  the  whole  South  he  found  peace  and 
inspiration  for  the  tiring  labors  of  writing  the 
book  which  justifies  the  South  in  the  annals  of 
history. 

Members  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
who  are  especially  interested  in  Beauvoir,  feel 
that  the  restoration  of  the  home  as  it  was  in  Mr. 
Davis’s  lifetime  would  be  the  most  beautiful  way 
in  which  to  perpetuate  the  sentiment  which  sur- 
rounds the  home,  and  many  other  prominent  men 
and  women  in  the  South  also  are  hopeful  that 
this  will  be  done. 

In  the  time  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  house  was  beauti- 
fully furnished  with  fine  old  furniture  of  the 
kind  that  gave  elegance  to  the  aristocratic  homes 
of  the  South  of  that  day.  On  the  walls  were 
handsome  paintings,  the  house  overflowed  with 
books,  and  over  all  was  the  atmosphere  of  learn- 
ing and  culture.  And  in  the  home  to-day  there 
are  some  of  the  things  that  were  in  use  during  the 
lifetime  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis.  Among  other 
things,  there  are  two  circular  seats,  padded  and 
upholstered,  in  the  wide  main  hall  at  Beauvoir, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mrs.  Davis 
herself  assisted  in  the  making  of  these  seats — a 
fact  perhaps  not  widely  known. 

Of  particular  interest  also  is  Mrs.  Davis’  own 
history  of  Beauvoir,  briefly  told  in  a letter  to 
Mrs.  A.  Me.  Kimbrough,  through  whose  efforts, 
in  reality,  Beauvoir  has  been  preserved  to  the 
South,  for  Mrs.  Kimbrough  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  the 
property  by  the  Mississippi  Sons  of  Veterans  af- 
ter the  State  of  Mississippi  failed  to  buy  Beau- 
voir. 
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Jefferson  Davis  yet  sleeps  under  the  dust  of 
his  beloved  Mississippi,  for  so  many  years  came  to 
Beauvoir  Station  as  his  body  was  journeying  on 
by  train  to  Virginia  that  a veritable  cloud  of 
dust  arose  and  settled  on  his  casket,  as  the  train 
halted  at  Beauvoir  for  a last  tribute  there,  and 
this  dust  was  purposely  never  removed  from  the 
coffin  as  it  was  lowered  into  his  last  grave. 

After  Mr.  Davis’  death,  it  became  necessary 
for  Mrs.  Davis  to  dispose  of  Beauvoir  because  of 
financial  stringencies.  Although  she  was  offered 
a large  sum  of  money  for  it  by  those  who  wished 
to  utilize  the  property  as  a hotel,  she  declined  to 
allow  such  commercializing  of  Beauvoir,  and  did 
not  sell  it  until  the  sons  of  the  soldiers  of  the  six- 
ties came  forward  and  asked  the  privilege  of 
buying  it.  To  them  she  deeded  it  with  the  pro- 
viso that  it  remain  forever  as  a memorial  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  though  it  should  be  used  as  long  as 
needed  as  a Home  for  indigent  Confederate  vet- 
erans and  their  widows.  This  transfer  of  the 
property  took  place  on  February  3,  1903,  and  it 
was  Judge  Kimbrough  who  drew  the  deed  of  sale. 

Mrs.  Kimbrough  had  been  active  in  her  work 
for  Beauvoir  since  1893.  In  October  of  that 
year,  Beauvoir  suffered  great  damage  from  coast- 
al storm,  the  roof  being  blown  away  partly  and 
the  chimney  badly  damaged  as  well  as  lesser  in- 
juries to  the  property  occurring.  Her  efforts 
brought  about  the  necessary  repairs,  and  she  then 
continued  her  interest  in  the  place.  Realizing 
that  Beauvoir  must  be  preserved,  she  sought  to 
secure  its  purchase  by  the  State,  and  when  that 
move  failed,  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Mississippi  Sons  of 
Confederate  Veterans.  And  it  was  through  Mrs. 
Kimbrough’s  efforts  also  that  the  Winnie  Davis 
room  at  Beauvoir  was  restored,  Mr.  Walter  M. 
Lampton,  of  Biloxi,  having  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  purchase  reproductions  of  Winnie 
Davis’  furniture. 

Also,  because  of  the  close  friendship  between 
the  Kimbroughs  and  the  Davis  family,  much  of 
the  furniture  that  was  at  Beauvoir  in  the  lifetime 
of  President  Davis  will  be  available  for  the  res- 
toration of  Beauvoir.  Since  Mrs.  Kimbrough’s 
death  the  Kimbrough  family  has  come  to  an 
agreement  that  they  will  lend  all  these  things  to 
Beauvoir  when  it  shall  have  become  an  adequate 
memorial  to  President  Davis.  And  it  is  their 
hope,  and  the  hope  of  many  on  the  Coast,  that 
such  a restoration  of  the  home  will  eventuate  as 
will  make  it,  in  truth — the  embodiment  of  all  the 
precious  memories  that  surround  the  name  of 
Beauvoir. 


THE  EMPTY  HOUSE. 

BY  WILLIE  NORMAN  POE. 

Farewell,  old  house!  I breathe  it  with  a sigh. 
Your  empty  rooms  seem  strange  and  bare — 

But  dreams  to-night  \yith  me  you  share 
Of  days  and  years  gone  by. 

Old  Memories  crowd  me  round. 

Within  your  old  gray  walls. 

Familiar  scenes  come  rushing  back — 

Familiar  voices  call. 

Within  your  sheltering  walls 
I’ve  fought  with  grief  and  pain; 

Within  your  walls  I’ve  found  the  strength 
To  carry  on  again. 

Shadows  of  those  I loved. 

Who  lived  and  suffered  here. 

Across  the  years  come  back  to-night 
And  bid  my  heart  have  cheer. 

They  seem  to  say,  “ Forget 
The  pain  and  grief  and  care 

You  suffered  here,  and  just  with  us 
Glad  dreams  and  memories  share.” 

Old  home,  good-by,  good-by! 

Though  I must  go  away. 

Those  dreams  and  thoughts  of  days  gone  by 
Will  live  with  me  for  aye. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— STRATEGIST, 
OPPORTUNIST. 

(Continued  from  page  425.) 

fend  his  country.  Mention  of  such  facts  about 
Mr.  Lincoln  are  not  found  in  the  biographies  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  deifying  and  idolatrous  ad- 
mirers, but  these  are  facts.  It  was  evident  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  wish  the  parental  sacrificial 
glory  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  mother  who 
lost  her  sons. 

If  the  bullet  of  that  handsome,  idealistic,  crazy 
man,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  had  not  done  its  fatal 
work,  there  would  have  been  no  “martyred  Presi- 
dent,” “who  died  to  free  the  slaves,”  and  Lin- 
coln would  not  go  down  in  history  as  the  “Great 
Emancipator.” 
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Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Williams,  122  Crum- 
ley Street,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  asks 
that  any  survivors,  or  any  one  kno-w- 
ing  survivors  of  Company  E,  10th 
Georgia  Infantry,  enlisted  in  Clayton 
County,  Ga.,  April,  1861,  under  Capt. 
George  Crawford,  of  Jonesboro,  Ga., 
will  please  communicate  with  her. 


In  the  sketch  of  Comrade  J.  H. 
McClister  in  the  Veteran  for  Septem- 
ber, page  355,  the  date  of  his  death 
should  have  been  given  as  May  15, 
1930. 


Hon.  Gallatin  Roberts,  Mayor  of 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  writes:  “I  would  not 
do  without  the  Veteran.” 


STUMBLING  BLOCK  OR 
STEPPING  STONE. 

Isn’t  it  strange 
That  princes  and  kings, 

And  clowns  that  caper 
In  sawdust  rings. 

And  common  people 

Like  you  and  me 

Are  builders  for  eternity? 

Each  is  given  a bag  of  tools, 

A shapeless  mass, 

A book  of  rules. 

And  each  must  make — 

Ere  life  is  flown — 

A stumbling  block 
Or  a stepping  stone. 

— R.  L.  Sharpe. 


THE  AVERAGE  FARMER. 

The  average  Georgia  farmer  gets 
up  in  the  morning,  by  the  alarm 
of  a Connecticut  clock  “Big  Ben,” 
and  buttons  Chicago  suspenders  to 
Detroit  overalls.  He  washes  his  face 
with  Cincinnati  soap  in  a Pennsyl- 
vania pan,  sits  down  to  a Grand 
Rapids  table,  and  eats  Chicago  meat 
and  Indiana  hominy,  fried  in  Kansas 
lard,  and  biscuits  cooked  on  a St. 
Louis  stove.  He  goes  out  to  the  barn 
and  puts  a New  York  bridle  on  a Ken- 
tucky mule,  fed  by  Iowa  corn,  and 
plows  a farm  covered  by  Ohio  mort- 
gage with  a Chattanooga  plow.  When 
bedtime  comes  he  reads  a chapter  in  a 
Bible  printed  in  Boston,  and  says  a 
little  prayer  written  in  Jerusalem, 
crawls  under  a blanket  made  in  New 
Jersey,  only  to  be  kept  awake  all 
night  by  the  barks  and  wails  of  a 
Georgia  yellow-legged  hound  dog,  the 
only  home  product  on  the  place,  and 
then  wonders  “why  he  can’t  make 
money  raising  cotton.” — Exchange. 


Much  Land  Destroyed — Something 
like  17,500,000  acres  of  land  that 
were  formerly  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  destroyed  by  gullying 
or  so  severely  washed  that  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  attempt  cultivation 
or  reclamation,  according  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Soils  and 
Chemistry. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget” 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  2.0  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General 


tion,  U.  D.  C. 


Tganiza- 


em-  price:,  slso  e:a.ch 

F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Co. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW  FUNNY. 

A match  has  a head,  but  no  face. 

A watch  has  a face,  but  no  head. 

A rooster  has  a comb,  but  no  hair. 

A river  has  a mouth,  no  tongue. 

A wagon  has  a tongue,  but  no  mouth. 
An  umbrella  has  ribs,  no  trunk. 

A tree  has  a trunk,  but  no  ribs. 

A clock  has  hands,  but  no  arms. 

The  sea  has  arms,  but  no  hands. 


“And  is  there  any  instrument  you 
can  play?”  asked  the  hostess,  who  was 
pressing  her  guests  to  provide  enter- 
tainment. 

“Not  away  from  home,”  Jenkins 
replied. 

“That’s  queer!  What  do  you  play 
at  home?” 

“Second  fiddle.” 


In  the  Barlinine  cemetery,  Glasgow, 
Scotland : 

Here  beneath  this  stone  we  lie 
Back  to  back  my  wife  and  I, 

And  when  the  angels’  trump  shall 
trill. 

If  she  gets  up,  then  I’ll  lie  still. 


Husband  (on  silver  wedding  day)  : 
“Well,  dearie,  all  the  years  have  flitted 
by — and  I haven’t  deceived  you  yet — 
have  I?” 

Wife:  “No — John — no,  you  haven’t 
deceived  me — but  goodness  knows  you 
tried  hard  enough.” 


“The  horse  you  sold  me  last  week  is 
a fine  animal,  but  I can’t  get  him  to 
hold  his  head  up.” 

“0,  it’s  because  of  his  pride.  He’ll 
hold  it  up  as  soon  as  he  is  paid  for.” 


Magistrate:  “Ah,  the  old  story! 
Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.” 
Plaintiff:  “No,  sire;  married  in 
Hastings  and  repented  at  Leicester.” 
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Books  for  Christmas 


The  thoughts  of  many  are  now  turned  to  the  Christmas  season, 
and  what  gifts  are  most  suitable  for  family  and  friends.  A book 
is  appropriate  for  young  and  old,  and  you  can  help  the  Veteran 
by  ordering  your  tmoks  from  this  oflSce.  And  don’t  forget  that 
the  book  on  “Recollections  and  Letters  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,”  com- 
piled and  edited  by  his  son,  Capt.  R.  E.  Lee,  is  still  available  and 
will  be  an  appreciated  gift  wherever  bestowed.  This  is  the  hand- 
some five  dollar  edition  which  the  Veteran  still  offers  at  $3.25, 
postpaid.  The  stock  is  largely  depleted,  and  it  vfiU  soon  be  an- 
other “out  of  print  book,”  with  price  advanced.  If  ordered  with 
renewal  of  subscription,  the  price  is  $4.50  for  both. 

The  group  picture  of  Generals  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  a handsome  steel  engra\ing,  is  also  commended  for 
Christmas  ghing,  as  well  as  for  presentation  to  schools,  libraries, 
etc.  The  price  is  now  $10.00,  but  the  Veteran  gives  a year’s  sub- 
scription with  the  picture  at  that  price.  Order  early,  as  orders 
have  to  be  filled  elsewhere. 

STANDARD  WORKS  ON  CONFEDERATE  HISTORY. 

The  Confederate  Military  History.  12  volumes.  A hand- 
some set  in  half  leather  $30.00 

Another  set  in  cloth  25.00 

Memoirs  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Gen.  A.  L.  Long.  5.00 

Memoirs  of  Col.  John  S.  Mosby.  Edited  by  Charles  Wells 
Russell.  5.00 

Stonewall  Jackson.  A Military  Biography.  By  John  Esten 
Cooke,  with  addenda  by  Dr.  J.  William  Jones.  5.00 

General  Beauregard.  By  Alfred  Roman.  Tw  o volumes  6.00 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  John  J.  Craven. 

Edition  of  1866  4.25 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Dr.  J. 

IVilliam  Jones.  4.50 

Jefferson  Davis.  By  Armistead  C.  Gordon.  2.50 

LET  THE  \TETERAN  FIND  BOOKS  FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY. 

■ ■ Address  - --  - — 

THE  CONFEDERATE  VETERAN 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
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Mrs.  C.  S.  Davenport,  Warrenton, 
Ga.,  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one 
who  knew  her  uncle,  Russell  Reece, 
as  a Confederate  soldier,  or  who  can 
furnish  a roster  of  Georgia  cavalry. 
Her  uncle  lived  in  Warren  County, 
Ga.,  and  after  enlisting  was  assigned 
to  cavalry  service.  She  wishes  to  get 
his  record  in  order  to  secure  the  gov- 
ernment marker  for  his  grave,  and 
such  information  will  be  appreciated. 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  Assistant  to 
the  Adjutant  General,  U.  C.  V.,  1723 
Audubon  Street,  New  Orleans,  makes 
inquiry  for  some  descendants  of  Dr. 
Gilbert  Gennent.  A Federal  soldier 
reports  that  he  has  a book  which  he 
would  like  to  return  to  Dr.  Gennent’s 
family,  this  book  having  been  found 
in  the  woods  back  of  Vicksburg  in 
1863,  after  the  siege,  and  bearing  Dr. 
Gennent’s  name. 


Miss  Mildred  A.  Kenney,  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Public  Library,  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  anyone  who 
knew  that  “English  soldier.  Col. 
George  St.  Leger  Grenfel,  who  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  as  A.  D.  C. 
and  adjutant  general  under  General 
Morgan,  and  assistant  inspector  gen- 
eral and  chief  of  staff  under  General 
Bragg,  and  who  was  accused  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Chicago  conspiracy 
and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
at  Fort  Jefferson,  Dry  Tortugas.” 
Anyone  who  recalls  even  having  seen 
Colonel  Grenfel  will  please  respond 
to  this  inquirer. 


Mrs.  Ida  Mott,  109  Sycamore 
Street,  Blytheville,  Ark.,  wishes  to 
know  where  she  can  find  items  refer- 
ring to  New  Madred  and  Point  Pleas- 
ant, Mo.,  when  those  towns  were 
under  Federal  rule,  and  of  war  inci- 
dents connected  therewith.  There 
were  several  little  skirmishes  about 
New  Madrid,  the  sinking  of  a gun- 
boat, etc.;  the  Yankees  bombarded  the 
town  of  Point  Pleasant,  burned  most 
of  the  buildings,  and  destroyed  every- 
thing. She  will  very  much  appreciate 
such  information. 


Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dobbins,  801  Third 
Avenue,  S.W.,  Ardmore,  Okla.,  is 
trying  to  locate  some  one  who  knew 
or  served  with  her  husband,  Charles 
W.  Dobbins,  who  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  arid 
served  with  the  Corinth  Rifles.  Any- 
one who  recalls  him  as  a Confederate 
soldier  will  please  communicate  with 
her. 


Joe  W.  Gill,  of  Walters,  Okla., 
Route  C,  makes  inquiry  for  any  com- 
rades or  friends  of  his  father,  John 
W.  Gill,  who  served  in  Company  D, 
7th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  and  who  en- 
listed at  Lexington,  Ky.,  September  1, 
1862. 


0.  R.  Cox,  2402  Chenovert  Street, 
Houston,  Tex.,  wishes  to  get  a copy 
of  the  muster  roll  of  Company  D, 
4th  Texas  Regiment,  also  informa- 
tion as  to  when  and  where  this  com- 
pany was  mustered  into  service. 


The  beautiful  “Confederate  Requi- 
em,” words  by  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle, 
music  by  Ernest  F.  Hawks,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  for 
Memorial  Hour,  has  been  published 
and  can  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Percy 
H.  Patton,  Manager,  60  North  Wal- 
dron Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Price, 
fifty  cents,  postpaid. 


Order  books  through  the  Veteran, 
whether  you  wish  old  or  new  ones. 
Every  order  helps  the  Veteran  to 
some  extent.  Old  books  are  becoming 
more  scarce  and  expensive  all  the 
while,  and  collections  of  Southern  ^nd 
Confederate  works  should  be  made 
up  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  the  Vet- 
eran help  you  in  locating  such  books. 
See  list  on  back  page. 


The  National  Association  of  Mu- 
tual Savings  Banks  gave  out  figures 
covering  seventeen  states,  in  which 
741,995  depositors  will  collect  $35,573,- 
391  in  Christmas  fund  savings  checks. 
School  savings  in  those  seventeen 
states  showed  a gain  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  over  1929. — National  Trib- 
une. 


CHRISTMAS  SAVINGS. 

About  9,000,000  depositors  in  the 
next  few  weeks  will  receive  from 
banks  throughout  the  United  States 
between  $600,000,000  and  $700,000,- 
000  in  Christmas  Club  savings  checks, 
estimates  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Sun  indicate. 

In  many  States  these  Christmas 
funds  will  be  larger  than  ever  before, 
bankers  declare.  The  exact  total  of 
the  various  funds  will  be  revealed 
later,  when  the  Christmas  Club  Cor- 
poration issues  its  annual  report. 


Old  Stamps,  Letters,  Papers 

Will  be  bought  for 
Cash.  Confederate 
material  especially, 
but  want  old  stamps 
and  postmarked  en- 
velopes of  any  period . 
Leave  stamps  on  let- 
ters. Accumulations 
of  money,  wartime 
books,  papers,  war  records,  slave  re- 
ceipts; souvenir  postcards  in  quantity. 
Writefully.  Promptpayment.  Building 
collections  to  keep  in  the  South. 

J.  HUGH  CONLEY,  Box  97,  Albany,  Georgia 
(SCV since  1894.  Treasurer,  GSW&G  Railroad  Co.) 
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Acceptance  of  maiing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  for  in  Sec- 
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UNITED  CONFEDERATE  VETERANS. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Gbn.  L.  W.  Stephens,  Coushatta,  La Commander  in  Chief 

Gen  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan  1723  Audubon  Street,  New  Orleans.  La. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General 
Rev.  Carter  Helm  Jones,  New  Orleans,  La Chaplain  General 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

Gbn.  Homer  Atkinson,  Petersburg,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virfinia 

Gen.  C.  a.  De  Saussurb,  Memphis,  Tenn Army  of  Tennessee 

Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman,  Houston,  Tex Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Alabama — Tuscaloosa Gen.  John  R.  Kennedy 

Arkansas — Little  Rock Gen.  J.  W.  Dykes 

Florida — Ocala Gen.  Alfred  Ayer 

Georgia — Gen.  Peter  Meldrim 

Kentucky — Richmond Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Louisiana — ^New  Roads Gen.  L.  B.  Claiborne 

Maryland — Washington,  D.  C.,  3431,  14th  St.,N.  W . .Gen.  N.  D.  Hawkins 

Mississippi — Liberty - Gen.  W.  R.  Jacobs 

Missouri — Frankford Gen  John  W.  Barton 

North  Carolina,  Ansonville Gen.  W.  A.  Smith 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Gen.  R.  A.  Sneed 

South  Carolina — Chesterfield Gen.  W.  D.  Craig 

Tennessee — Unloa  City Gen.  Rice  A.  Pierce 

Texas — Nacogdoches Gen.  J.  H.  Summers 

Virginia — Richmond Gen.  William  McK.  Evans 

West  Virginia — Lewisburg Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 

California — Los  Angeles Gen.  S.  S.  Simmons 


HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman.  Richmond.  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  M.  D.  Vance.  Little  Rock.  Ark Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  a.  T.  Goodwyn,  Elmore.  Ala Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gbn.  R.  a.  Sneed,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews.  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


JEB  STUART’S  SON. 

Capt.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  son  of  that  illustrious 
cavalryman  of  Confederate  fame,  died  at  Istok- 
poga,  Fla.,  on  November  26,  aged  seventy-one 
years. 


AND  STILL  PREPARE  FOR  WAR. 

The  World  War  cost  the  United  States  consid- 
erably more  than  $1,000,000  an  hour  for  over  two 
years. 

The  direct  cost  was  about  $22,000,000,000,  or 
nearly  enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  running 
the  United  States  Government  from  1791  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

Our  expenditures  were  sufficient  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  Revolutionary  War  continuously  for 
more  than  a thousand  years  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditure which  that  war  actually  involved. 

In  addition  to  this  huge  expenditure,  nearly 
$10,000,000,000  were  loaned  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Allies. 

The  army  expenditures  were  over  $14,000,000,- 

000. 

Although  the  army  expenditures  were  less  than 
two-thirds  of  our  total  war  cost,  they  were  nearly 
equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  gold  produced  in  the 
whole  world  from  the  discovery  of  America  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 

The  total  war  costs  of  all  nations  were  about 
$186,000,000,000,  of  which  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  spent  two-thirds,  and  the  enemy 
one-third. 

The  three  nations  spending  the  greatest  amount 
were  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  in  the 
order  named.  After  them  came  the  United  States, 
and  Austria-Hungary,  with  substantially  equal 
expenditures. 

The  United  States  spent  about  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  war. — Nashville  Banner. 

And  all  the  while  nations  are  preparing  for  an- 
other war  instead  of  working  for  the  blessings  of 
peace. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

E.  D.  POPE,  Editor. 

TAPS! 

BY  DR.  JOHN  WARE,  ROME,  GA. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  a ragged,  shoeless,  starved 
handful  of  men,  the  pitiful  remnant  of  a once 
mighty  host,  laid  down  their  arms  and  dispersed 
to  their  homes.  Worn  down  by  years  of  valiant 
struggle  against  a foe  whose  resources  in  men 
and  materials  were  inexhaustible,  to  the  very  end 
they  held  their  heads  high,  as  befitted  men  who 
had  fought  the  good  fight,  who  had  never  ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  their  cause  was  just;  who 
had  nothing  to  regret  but  that  they  had  not  been 
finally  successful.  They  had  followed  leaders 
worthy  of  any  man’s  devotion  and  reverence ; they 
had  continued  to  wage  what  they  knew  was  a los- 
ing fight  as  long  as  those  leaders  had  not  told  them 
it  was  time  to  stop,  and  when  the  word  came  that 
that  time  had  come,  they  laid  down  their  arms  be- 
fore a worthy  and  appreciative  enemy,  and  went 
back  to  ruined  homes  and  desolation  and  a life- 
time of  grim  labor  to  keep  the  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. Such  men  need  no  praise;  no  historian 
to  record  their  deeds.  They  have  written  their 
names  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  men 
who  honor  valor  both  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace. 
* * 

Recently,  in  Rome,  a pathetic  little  group  of 
five  old  men,  all  that  is  left  in  Floyd  County  of 
that  pitiful  remnant  of  65  years,  met  together  for 
the  last  time  as  members  of  Floyd  Camp  of  Con- 
federate Veterans,  and  disbanded  that  organiza- 
tion. The  years  had  taken  their  toll  of  the  few 
survivors;  they  were  no  longer  able  to  go  to  the 
monthly  meetings ; once  more  they  had  been 
forced  to  yield  to  overwhelming  odds;  for  the 
second  time  they  had  been  forced  to  surrender. 
And  for  the  second  time,  they  surrendered  with 
all  the  honors.  They  need  no  praise.  Their  names 
and  records  are  written  in  the  hearts  of  Romans. 

And  yet  surely  such  an  event  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed.  Time  is  in- 
exorable, we  know.  There  come  grat  events ; 
great  figures  move  across  the  stage  of  life;  great 
armies  march  and  fight  and  suffer ; many  men  die, 
many  more  survive.  And  then  the  years  pass, 
and  little  by  little  Time  removes  the  traces;  the 
men  who  lived  those  great  experiences  pass  away, 
gradually  at  first,  then  in  ever-growing  numbers, 
and  at  the  end  Finis  is  written  and  the  stage 


cleared  for  other  great  events  and  great  figures 
and  great  armies,  and  so  the  world  moves.  We 
grow  accustomed  to  these  things;  we  know  that 
the  day  will  have  to  come  when  the  last  of  an  era 
will  pass  away,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to 
visualize  it. 

♦ * * 

We  have  always  known  that  the  survivors  of 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  would  some  day 
lay  down  their  earthly  arms  and  go  on  to  join  Lee 
and  Johnson  and  Johnston  and  Jackson  and  For- 
rest, but  somehow  it  did  not  seem  that  we  had  to 
face  it  at  any  definite  time.  And  now  it  has  come. 
Quietly  and  unobtrusively  a half  dozen  tired  old 
men,  bowed  under  the  weight  of  more  than  four- 
score years,  have  folded  for  the  last  time  their 
beloved  banner  and  have  placed  it  for  honored 
keeping  in  the  hands  of  others.  It  is  now  only  a 
memory,  and,  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  it  will 
become  fainter  and  fainter  memory.  The  last 
protagonists  of  a heroic  epic  have  passed  away. 
An  era  has  written  Finis  and  has  closed  its  books. 
They  will  never  be  opened  again  save  by  his- 
torians, who  will  honor  the  actors  for  their  roles, 
for  they  played  them  well  in  war  and  peace,  and 
merit  honor. 

* * H: 

We,  their  descendants,  live  in  happier  times 
materially.  We  consider  as  commonplace  necessi- 
ties of  life  what  were  to  them  unattainable  luxu- 
ries ; we  have  in  our  power  to  do  things  that  they 
could  never  have  dreamed  of  doing.  But  we  shall 
be  fortunate  indeed,  if  we,  in  passing,  leave  as 
rich  a heritage  and  as  honored  a name  as  they, 
humble  citizens  though  many  of  them  were.  Shall 
not  we,  then,  we  of  a later  generation,  pause  a 
moment  to  do  honor  to  the  passing  of  a flag  and 
to  those  who  fought  worthily  under  its  folds? 
For  in  so  doing,  we  honor  ourselves. 

Dear  gray  ghosts  of  the  Confederacy,  clear-eyed 
and  head  erect,  marching  steadily  down  the  misty 
corridors  of  the  past,  we  wave  to  you  a reverent 
salute.  Hail  and  farewell ! 


TO  VETERAN  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  financial  depression  of  the  present,  don’t 
forget  that  the  Veteran  lives  on  subscriptions, 
and  that  small  sum  should  not  be  a hardship  for 
any  one  subscriber  to  pay.  Unless  subscribers 
meet  this  obligation,  the  Veteran,  too,  must  fail. 
So  be  prompt  in  sending  renewal  order,  and  also 
try  to  get  a new  subscriber  for  1931 — more  than 
one  if  possible — and  thus  help  to  sustain  this  jour- 
nal of  Southern  history. 
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EDWARD  V.  VALENTINE— GREAT  SOUTH- 
ERN SCULPTOR. 

At  Richmond,  Va.,  on  October  19,  Edward  Vir- 
ginius  Valentine,  noted  Southern  sculptor,  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

That  “he  was  an  important  contribution  to  the 
culture  of  the  South  and  the  nation  at  large”  is 
evident  in  the  notable  contributions  he  made  to 
that  culture  not  only  by  his  art,  but  by  his  life  as 
a scholarly  gentleman  and  citizen,  “one  associated 
with  the  best  traditions  of  Richmond,  and  who,  in 
his  charming  manner  and  conversational  gifts, 
had  long  given  the  distinction  of  an  older  period 
to  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  city.  The 
varied  experiences  that  had  come  to  him  with  the 
passing  years  were  retained  by  his  keen  memory 
and  were  delightfully  recalled  in  his  talk.”  “Had 
he  not  been  an  artist,”  says  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  “he  would  have  been  an  antiquarian  of 
high  distinction.  History  had  an  immense  appeal 
to  him,  the  history,  in  particular,  of  the  city  in 
which  he  spent  most  of  his  life.”  And  his  com- 
pilations upon  the  history  of  Richmond,  which 
he  made  through  many  years,  will  be  of  great 
value  hereafter  to  those  who  attempt  to  write  an 
authoritative  history  of  the  city. 


As  an  artist,  Mr.  Valentine  never  sacrificed  his 
ideals  for  popularity,  and  his  contributions  to  art 
in  his  day  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated  as 
the  years  add  to  the  estimate  of  his  merits.  Best 
known  for  his  recumbent  statue  of  General  Lee 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  there  are  many  specimens  of 
his  creative  ability  in  classic  sculpture  which 
should  crown  him  with  the  highest  meed  of  fame. 
Among  his  outstanding  works  of  this  kind  is  a 
classic  group  representing  the  last  meeting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  which  is  among  the  art 
treasures  of  the  Valentine  Museum  in  Richmofid 
and  which  he  considered  his  masterpiece. 

Edward  V.  Valentine  was  born  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  November  12,  1838,  of  a family  long  promi- 
nent in  Virginia,  being  the  son  of  Mann  Satter- 
white  Valentine,  Sr.,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Mos- 
by.  Of  their  six  children,  he  was  the  youngest 
and  the  last  survivor.  His  early  education  was 
in  the  private  schools  of  the  period  and  by  con- 
stant reading  in  his  father’s  excellent  library.  In 
his  youth  was  developed  that  gift  for  creative  art 
which  later  brought  him  success  and  fame.  Hav- 
ing decided  that  his  career  lay  in  the  field  of  sculp- 
ture, he  entered  the  Medical  College  of  Richmond 
when  eighteen  years  of  age  and  worked  on  ana- 
tomical studies  and 
drawings  for  plastic 
art.  In  1859  he  went 
to  Paris  and  studied 
there  under  French 
masters  of  the  day, 
later  going  to  Florence 
and  to  Berlin  for 
courses  under  those 
great  masters,  in  the 
latter  place  enjoying 
the  advantages  offered 
by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  He  re- 
mained in  Europe,  en- 
gaged in  his  studies 
and  in  visits  to  various 
art  centers,  until  1865, 
when  he  returned  to 
this  country  and  opened 
his  studio  in  Richmond. 

Although  Mr.  Valen- 
tine did  not  bear  arms 
for  the  South,  he  gave 
the  best  of  his  art  to 
perpetuating  its  lead- 
ers. In  1864,  while  in 


AT  THE  TOMB  OF  GENERAL  LEE. 

The  recumbent  statue  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  by  Edward  V.  Valentine,  in  the  chapel  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  with  the  Confederate  flags  recently  placed  there  by  the 
Virginia  Division,  U.  D.  C.  These  tattered  banners  of  the  Confederacy  are  some  of 
those  returned  by  the  U.  S.  Government  to  Virginia  many  years  ago  and  then  placed  in 
the  Confederate  Museum  at  Richmond.  Appropriate  exercises  marked  the  presentation 
and  acceptance  of  these  flags  for  the  University. 
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Europe,  he  made,  from  some  splendid  photographs 
of  General  Lee,  sent  to  him  through  the  blockade, 
a statuette,  which  he  contributed  to  a bazaar  be- 
ing held  at  Liverpool  by  Southern  sympathizers, 
and  it  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern 
cause.  And  his  first  American  work  was  a series 
of  portrait  busts  of  noted  Confederate  leaders.  In 
1870  he  went  to  Lexington,  Va.,  and  during  the 
time  he  remained  there  he  made  a portrait  bust  of 
General  Lee,  which  enabled  him  later  to  create 
that  marvelous  representation  of  General  Lee  in 
the  well-known  recumbent  statue,  now  above  the 
Lee  tomb  in  the  chapel  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  known  among  all  English-speaking 
people  as  one  of  the  most  notable  examples  of 
memorial  sculpture,  and  a remarkable  portrayal 
in  the  marble  of  the  face  and  form  of  General  Lee. 

Other  well-known  works  by  Mr.  Valentine  are 
the  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Richmond;  the 
bronze  figure  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  principal 
feature  of  the  Davis  Memorial  in  Richmond;  and 
the  same  figure  in  New  Orleans ; the  statue  of 
James  J.  Audubon  in  Audubon  Park,  New  Or- 
leans; the  statue  of  Gen.  William  Carter  Wick- 
ham in  Monroe  Park,  Richmond;  the  fine  bronze 
statue  of  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Lexington,  Va. ; 
and  that  of  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  at  Fredericksburg 
— ^these  and  many  others  , besides  those  classic 
groups  and  figures  created  by  his  gifted  hands 
and  brain. 

Mr.  Valentine  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss 
Alice  Churchill  Robinson,  of  that  prominent  King 
and  Queen  County  family,  in  1872.  His  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1892,  was  Mrs.  Kath- 
erine Friend  Mayo,  of  Richmond,  a prominent 
figure  in  the  social  life  of  Richmond  to  her  death 
a few  years  ago,  and  greatly  beloved.  There  were 
no  children  to  inherit  and  perhaps  emphasize  that 
creative  genius  which  he  developed  to  such  high 
degree,  but  he  leaves  many  relatives  and  friends 
to  regret  the  passing  of  one  who  was  so  largely 
a part  of  the  best  life  of  his  native  State  and  the 
South.  

AWARD  OF  THE  MRB.  SIMON  BARUCH 
UNIVERSITY  PRIZE. 

BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS 

Twice  in  the  past  four  years  there  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  the  equivalent  of  a trunk  load  of 
manuscripts — each  one  a volume,  or  prospective 
volume,  in  itself;  and  it  has  been  my  honorary, 
somewhat  onerous,  and  yet  altogether  honorable 
lot,  to  examine  these  typewritten  tomes.  They 
are  the  doctors  dissertations  entered  in  compe- 


tition for  the  biennial  award  known  as  the  Mrs. 
Simon  Baruch  University  Prize.  This  prize  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  offered  for  the  best  post- 
graduate thesis  upon  some  theme  pertaining  to 
the  South,'  is  presented  through  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  has  been  twice 
awarded  since  the  notice  of  the  endowment  by  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch. 

The  first  winner  of  the  award  is  Dr.  Jesse  T. 
Carpenter;  and  his  volume,  entitled  “The  South 
as  a Conscious  Minority,”  has  just  appeared 
from  the  New  York  University  Press. 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  born  in  Durham  County, 
N.  C.  He  took  courses  and  won  scholarships  and 
degrees  successively  at  Trinity  College  (Duke 
University);  State  University  of  Iowa;  and  at 
Harvard,  where  he  offered,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  dissertation  under  dis- 
cussion. He  is  now  Assistant  Professor  in 
Political  Science  at  New  York  University. 

All  the  essays  offered  in  competition  contained 
some  data  and  ideas  worth  preserving  in  print; 
but  one,  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  led  all  the 'rest. 
This  leader  was  entitled  “The  South  as  a 
Conscious  Minority.”  Briefly,  it  appears  to  the 
reviewer  that  if  the  Baruch  award  should  never 
again  bring  to  special  attention  a work  of  merit, 
it  would  have  justified  itself  for  all  time. 

Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  sectional  differences;  but  not  one 
of  them  has  approached  the  subject  in  the  only 
logical  way  to  explain  and  expound  the  basis  for 
those  differences — a minority  seeking  protection 
in  the  Union  from  a majority  exercising  its  power 
through  political,  sectional,  and  economic  policies. 
In  his  foreword,  the  author  observes:  “It  is  this 
analysis  of  a minority  philosophy  traced  through 
its  successive  epochs  of  development  that  repre- 
sents the  possible  contribution  of  this  volume  to 
the  field  of  American  political  theory.” 

Dr.  Carpenter  is  becomingly  modest  about  his 
treatise,  so  this  reviewer  will  undertake  to  assert 
with  considerable  confidence  that  we  have  here  a 
work  which  may  not  be  ignored  by  anyone  who 
would  hereafter  write  properly  and  proportionate- 
ly the  narrative  of  these  United  States.  What  the 
reviewer  has  long  known  intuitively  and  partially. 
Dr.  Carpenter  has  faithfully  set  forth  from  the 
exceptional  knowledge  of  a research  worker  who 
not  only  laboriously  gathered  his  data  from 
hitherto  neglected  sources,  but  who  has  had  the 
ability  to  interpret  and  order  his  findings — ^truly 
a rare  combination  employed  in  the  presentation 
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of  a political  philosophy  that  is,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  various  stages,  unique  in  human  ex- 
perience. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  done  for  the  War  betAveen 
the  States  a service  even  more  valuable  than  that 
contributed  by  the  late  George  Louis  Beer  in  re- 
gard to  the  secession  of  the  American  colonies. 
Whereupon  the  reader  may  conclude  that  the  new 
offering  is  chiefly  statistical,  analytical,  documen- 
tary— and  therefore  caviare  to  the  general.  The 
charge  is  partly  true;  for  the  treatment  is  un- 
emotional and  the  argument  detached;  in  short, 
it  particularly  appeals  to  the  specialist  as  the 
tangible  result  of  intensive  research.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  average  reader  will  but  pick  and 
choose,  he  will  And  portions  absorbingly  interest- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  “The  South  as  a Conscious 
Minority”  does  not  consist  solely  of  the  statistics 
that  go  with  a study  of  economics.  After  the 
manner  of  the  English  quarterly  of  a bygone  age, 
one  may  easily  write  a thesis  in  comment;  whilst 
marvelling  that  this  recent  post-graduate  of 
Harvard  University  could  acquire  in  so  short  a 
time  such  a grasp  of  things  long  ignored,  com- 
bined with  a nice  comprehension  of  relative 
values. 


MEMORIAL  TO  GENERAL  LEE’S  HORSE. 
“the  last  home  of  traveller 

THROUGH  WAR  AND  PEACE,  THE  FAITHFUL 
DEVOTED  AND  BELOVED  HORSE  OF 
GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE. 

PLACED  BY  THE  VIRGINIA  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C.” 

So  reads  a tablet  upon  the  wall  of  the  stable  in 
rear  of  the  President’s  home  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  in  which  the  fam- 
ous war  horse  of  General  Lee  spent  his  last  years. 
This  tablet  was  dedicated  on  October  3,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Moffatt,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  at 
Lexington,  presided,  apd  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolling, 
President  of  the  Virginia  Division,  made  a short 
presentation  address.  The  tablet  was  unveiled 
by  William  Robert  Gaines,  son  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Gaines, 
President  of  the  University,  and  Joe  Nance  Mof- 
fatt, son  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Moffatt.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Letcher  Showell,  daughter  of  Virginia’s  war  Gov- 
ernor, John  Letcher,  gave  her  recollections  of 
Traveller,  of  his  death  and  burial.  Dr.  Gains  ac- 
cepted the  tablet  for  the  University. 


IN  THE  “OPEN  AIR  WESTMINSTER.” 
On  Sunday  afternoon  preceding  the  convention 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  held 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  an  interesting  ceremony  was 
carried  out  at  Old  Calvary  Church,  at  Fletcher, 
near  Asheville,  in  the  dedication  of  the  memorial 
to  Orren  Randolph  Smith  as  designer  of  the  Stars 
and  Bars,  first  official  flag  of  the  Confederacy  The 
exercises  were  begun  in  the  old  church,  which  in- 
cluded the  address  by  Hon.  Clyde  J.  Hoey,  noted 
orator  and  statesman  of  the  Old  North  State,  and 
concluded  about  the  memorial  stone  placed  in  that 
“Open  Air  Westminster  of  the  South,”  as  founded 
by  the  rector.  Rev.  C.  S.  McClellan.  This  memo- 
rial was  the  gift  of  the  North  Carolina  Division, 
U.  D.  C.,  to  honor  this  gallant  son  of  the  Old 
North  State  who  had  made  such  a notable  con- 
tribution to  the  Southland  in  the  most  beautiful 
flag  ever  unfurled.  The  inscription  on  the  stone 
tells  the  story  thus : 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY 

Orren  Randolph  Smith 
ON  FEBRUARY  12,  1861,  DESIGNED  THE  STARS  AND 
BARS,  FIRST  OFFICIAL  FLAG  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  CON- 
GRESS, MONTGOMERY,  ALA.,  MARCH  4,  1861. 
FIRST  UNFURLED  ON  COURT  HOUSE  SQUARE,  LOUIS- 
BURG,  N.  C.,  MARCH  18,  1861,  AND  CARRIED 
THROUGH  THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WAR  BE- 
TWEEN THE  STATES,  1861-1865. 

BORN  WARREN  COUNTY,  N.  C.,  DECEMBER  18,  1827. 
HE  SPENT  MUCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  AT  HENDERSON,  N.  C., 
WHERE  HIS  BODY  IS  INTERRED. 


TO  CONFEDERATE  COMRADES; 

“PEACE  TO  THEIR  ASHES, 

HONOR  TO  THEIR  MEMORY, 

GLORY  TO  THEIR  CAUSE.” 

Following  the  placing  of  wreaths  upon  the 
stone,  the  President  General  paid  tribute  to 
the  flag  and  its  designer,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  address  a Confederate  flag  was  presented 
to  her  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cooper,  as  President  of 
the  Orren  Randolph  Smith  Chapter,  C.  of  C.,  of 
Henderson,  and  representative  of  the  Chapter  on 
this  occasion. 

The  picture  on  page  465  of  this  number  shows 
a representative  group  about  the  stone  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  unveiling.  In  this  part  of  the 
old  churchyard  are  many  other  memorial  stones 
commemorating  the  South’s  contributions  in  mili- 
tary leadership  or  literature,  and  many  more  are 
to  be  added  from  time  to  time. 
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GENERAL  EDWIN  SELVAGE— AN 
APPRECIATION. 

BY  FLEEDA  STEELE  SMITH,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Gen.  Edwin  Selvage,  beloved  Commander  of  the 
New  York  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans,  died  in 
the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  New  York  City,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  from  injuries  received  when  struck  by  a 
taxicab  late  the  night  before  as  he  was  returning 
to  his  home  from  a meeting  of  the  Masonic  Order 
of  which  he  was  a Past  Grand  Master.  On  Octo- 
ber 18,  his  body  was  tenderly  laid  to  rest  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  in  the  Confederate  plot  at 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  New  York,  by  the  side 
of  his  wife,  who  preceded  him  in  death  some 
twenty-three  years  ago. 

Although  he  would  have  been  ninety-one  years 
old  one  week  later.  General  Selvage  was  in  perfect 
health,  as  active  mentally  and  physically  as  a man 
of  half  his  years.  He  seldom  missed  a day  from 
his  office  at  the  Produce  Exchange,  of  which  he 
had  been  a member  for  fifty-three  years,  except 
when  attending  the  Confederate  reunions  or  his 
Masonic  or  Shrine  conventions.  Having  lived  in 
New  York  since  1865,  he  was  actively  identified 
with  many  fraternal,  patriotic,  and  social  organi- 
zations, among  which  were  the  Southern  Society, 
of  which  he  was  the  oldest  member,  and  the  New 
York  Camp,  C.  V.,  in  which  he  was  the  last  active 
veteran. 

Edwin  Selvage  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
October  23,  1839.  He  lost  both  of  his  parents 
when  about  ten  years  of  age,  but  remained  in 
Baltimore  with  an  aunt  when  his  two  brothers 
went  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  New  York.  When 
war  was  declared  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  two  brothers  living  in  New  York  joined 
the  Union  army,  and  Edwin  enlisted  in  Company 
D,  1st  Maryland  Infantry,  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  on 
May  17,  1861,  with  which  he  served  for  one  year. 

Besides  petty  duties  and  many  skirmishes  dur- 
ing that  year,  Company  D was  engaged  in  four- 
teen hea\^  battles,  including  the  first  battle  of 
Manassas.  At  Harrisonburg,  when  the  color 
bearer  was  mortally  wounded,  Edwin  Selvage  be- 
came color  bearer.  At  Malvern  Hill,  the  flag  he 
carried  was  shot  seven  times.  A piece  of  an  ex- 
ploding shell  tore  through  the  flag  and  hit  him  on 
the  head,  knocking  him  to  his  knees.  When  his 
regiment  was  honorably  discharged,  it  was  he  who 
was  appointed  to  present  the  flags  to  Mrs.  Bradley 
Johnson,  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  While  there, 
hearing  that  the  Army  of  Virginia  was  in  Mary- 
land, he  started  to  join  them,  but  found  them 
falling  back,  so  he  joined  Gen.  George  H.  Steuart, 


Commandant  of  Winchester,  Va.,  and  became  his 
Aid  de  Camp.  When  General  Steuart  went  to  the 
hospital,  his  young  aid,  Edwin  Selvage,  joined  the 
1st  Maryland  Cavalry  as  corporal  of  D Company, 
with  which  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  1st  Maryland  Cavalry  was  engaged  in  over 
thirty-seven  battles  in  all,  in  seven  of  which  he 
fought.  He  was  then  doing  special  scout  duty. 
He  was  captured  twice  while  scouting,  three  times 
in  battle,  escaped  twice  before  getting  to  prison, 
went  to  prison  twice  at  Point  Lookout,  but  was 
released  once  through  the  efforts  of  his  brother 
in  the  North,  and  once  by  bribing  a sergeant  to 
put  him  on  the  sick  list,  of  which  he  told  a very 
amusing  story.  He  was  wounded  at  Woodstock, 
Gettysburg,  South  Mountain,  Malvern  Hill,  and 
below  Lynchburg.  He  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him  and  one  mortally  wounded.  He  had 
many  other  narrow  escapes  in  battle  and  scout- 
ing, of  which  his  stories  have  been  thrillingly  in- 
teresting. 

In  the  organization  of  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  he  held  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General 
as  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  In  the  Confederate  army,  he  held  the  rank 
of  first  sergeant  and  as  Adjutant  to  Colonel  Mar- 
tin, acting-Brigadier  General  at  Lynchburg. 

Young  Selvage  was  entrusted  with  many  im- 
portant missions  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  sent 
with  a dispatch  to  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  told  to 
find  him,  which  he  did  in  time  for  Stuart  to  reach 
Gettysburg.  About  the  same  time  he  was  told 
to  find  Barksdale,  at  once,  on  the  army’s  right  at 
Gettysburg.  To  deliver  this  dispatch  he  had  to 
ride  between  the  lines  through  shot  and  shell.  His 
last  commission  was  to  overtake  President  Davis 
on  his  trip  South  from  Richmond  and  deliver  an 
important  dispatch  to  him.  He  caught  up  with 
the  President  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  was  en- 
trusted by  him  with  another  dispatch  to  Gen.  E. 
Kirby  Smith,  who  was  then  in  Texas.  After 
succeeding  in  getting  through  the  Mississippi 
floods  and  across  the  river,  he  ran  into  a Yankee 
camp  in  Arkansas,  so  he  burned  the  dispatch 
without  reading  it.  In  later  years  he  often  won- 
dered what  message  Mr.  Davis  was  sending  to 
General  Smith.  By  that  time  he  had  heard  that 
Kirby  Smith’s  surrender  had  followed  Lee’s  and 
Johnston’s,  so  he  caught  a steamer  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  from  there  took  another  boat  to  New 
York,  where  he  had  since  made  his  home. 

No  braver  soldier,  more  daring  scout,  or  more 
courtly  gentleman  ever  served  any  country,  and 
since  coming  to  the  North  to  live  no  one  has  ever 
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been  more  beloved  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  Few 
of  his  old  comrades  are  left,  but  he  will  be  missed 
by  the  young  people,  who  knew  and  loved  him,  for 
he  was  as  young  at  heart  and  in  spirit  as  they. 
His  useful,  happy  life  and  beautiful  character  will 
live  forever  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who  was 
privileged  to  know  him. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

In  the  Library  of  the  State  College  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  there  is  a notable  book  of  some  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  and  forty-nine  illustrations — 
the  fifteenth  publication  of  the  Marine  Research 
Society,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  published  in  Ver- 
mont— the  title  being : “Slave  Ships  and  Slaving.” 

The  introduction  was  written  by  a British  Navy 
officer,  and  the  text  is  by  George  F.  Dow.  Within 
ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  the 
Spaniards  began  to  transport  Africans  to  work  in 
their  possessions,  and  all  the  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  followed  their  example;  and  during 
the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  English 
transported  twice  as  many  as  all  other  countries 
put  together. 

They  began  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  kept  it 
up  in  the  next  reign,  and,  in  1662,  the  Duke  of 
York  undertook  to  transport  to  the  British  Col- 
onies three  thousand  slaves  every  year.  Ten 
years  later  the  King  himself  became  interested 
and,  under  contract,  England  got  from  Spain  the 
exclusive  right  to  supply  the  Spanish  colonies; 
and  the  King  of  England  and  the  King  of  Spain 
each  received  one  fourth  of  the  profits. 

Between  1680-88  England  had  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  slave  ships;  from  1713,  for  twenty 
years,  15,000  slaves  were  annually  brought  to 
America.  In  1786,  England  brought  over  97,000 
slaves.  During  eleven  years,  1783-93,  Liverpool 
owned  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  vessels  in 
this  trade,  and  imported  many  thousands  of  slav- 
es in  the  West  Indies.  They  were  worth  some 
15,000,000  pounds  of  that  period;  equal  to  about 
$150,000,000  now. 

While  Liverpool  was  the  chief  port  for  this 
trade,  Bristol  was  a close  second.  Then,  over  here. 
New  England  was  not  slow.  Massachusetts 
started  in  1638.  However,  Rhode  Island  became 
the  rival  of  Liverpool. 

Ten  pages  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  the 
operations  in  Rhode  Island.  There  nearly  every 
one  was  interested.  In  1750,  “Rum  was  the  chief 
manufacture  of  New  England.”  About  15,000 
hogsheads  of  molassas  were  annually  converted 


into  rum  in  Massachusetts  alone.  The  number 
of  stills  in  operation  was  almost  beyond  belief.  In 
Newport  there  were  no  less  than  twenty- two.” 

With  rum  they  purchased  negroes  in  Africa; 
these  were  exchanged  for  molassas  in  the  Carib- 
bean Islands  and  South  America,  and  the  molas- 
sas was  brought  to  the  New  England  stills;  and 
so  the  profitable  business  was  carried  on  in  a circle 
to  an  extent  beyond  ordinary  imagination!  It 
was  the  very  basis  of  New  England’s  prosperity. 
At  Newport,  Bristol,  and  Providence,  some  of  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  merchants  were  en- 
gaged in  the  trade.  Even  preachers  and  philan- 
thropists were  advocates.  “One  elder,  whose 
ventures  in  slaving  had  usually  turned  out  well, 
always  returned  thanks  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  arrival  of  a slaver  that  the  Africans  could  en- 
joy the  blessing  of  a Gospel  dispensation.” 

The  Southern  colonies  had  no  ships,  nor  any 
molassas.  They  were  not  in  the  trade.  How- 
ever, the  British  Slaving  Company,  in  which  the 
King  of  England  was  partner  was  in  duty  bound 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  colonies  as  particularly 
required  by  Good  Queen  Anne.  The  Colonies 
were  forbidden  to  manufacture,  and  their 
products  were  required  to  be  shipped  to  England, 
where  they  were  exchanged  for  British  goods. 
So  the  more  slaves  making  products,  the  more 
goods  the  Colonies  bought  in  England. 

At  length  Virginia  forbade  any  more  importa- 
tion but  the  King  annulled  that  Virginia  law.  In 
Jefferson’s  draught  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence he  denounced  the  King  most  severely 
for  annulling  these  prohibitions.  However,  in 
1774,  importations  were  forbidden  by  the  people 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  there  were  no 
importations  until  1803,  when  South  Carolina 
opened  her  ports  for  four  years. 

Great  Britain  abolished  the  trade  in  1807,  just 
as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did.  After 
a few  years,  other  countries  followed  our  ex- 
ample: Spain  in  1820,  Portugal  in  1830;  but  the 
trade  between  Portugese  Africa  and  Brazil  did 
not  cease  until  Brazil,  in  1888,  put  a stop  to  it. 

The  Southern  Colonies  had  no  ships  engaged 
in  this  trade,  nor  any  molassas  or  rum,  but,  as  the 
matter  worked  out,  those  States  were  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  the  end.  Since  1800,  the  labor  of 
Africans  at  the  South  have  largely  supplied  the 
world  with  cotton. 

That  this  volume  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Marine  Research  Society,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  speaks 
well  for  New  England,  and  it  should  be  in  every 
library  of  the  South. 
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CALL  FOR  LEE  LEADERSHIP. 

[Memorial  address  on  January  19,  1930,  by  Dr. 
Henry  Louis  Smith,  President  Emeritus  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  LFniversity.] 

From  the  cupola  of  the  Washington  Building 
at  Washington,  and  Lee,  the  benignant  figure  of 
the  glorious  Rebel  of  ’76  looks  down  upon  the 
sacred  tomb  of  his  adored  kinsman,  the  later  Rebel 
of  ’61,  and  guarding  the  entrance  at  that  most 
hallowed  shrine  are  bronze  statues  of  these  twin 
rebels,  the  immortal  founders  of  Washington 
and  Lee. 

Over  each  regal  head,  all  ancient  enmities  and 
feudal  loyalties  long  since  submerged  in  reverent 
homage  to  the  mighty  dead,  there  droops  by  long 
custom  a triple  cluster  of  historic  flags : the  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  re-United  States,  with  not  a 
rent  remaining;  the  meteor  flag  of  our  mother 
country,  England,  the  world’s  foremost  symbol  to- 
day of  regnant  law  and  rightly-ordered  liberty; 
and  enterwined  with  them  both,  over  these  im- 
mortals of  the  past,  the  stars  and  bars  of  the  van- 
quished Confederacy,  that  fleeting  flag  of  sacred 
memories  and  holy  tears. 

In  the  normal  development  of  a \urile  nation’s 
life,  every  student  of  history  notes  long  periods  of 
stability,  of  crystallized  traditions,  of  dominant 
conservatism.  Then,  usually  following  some  tu- 
multous war,  the  solid  crust  is  rent  as  by  a vol- 
canic outburst.  The  ancient  landmarks  disap- 
pear. Long-established  creeds,  customs,  social 
usages,  moral  standards  are  swiftly  fused  into  a 
fluid  magma  to  recrystallize  into  the  changed 
forms  and  new  standards  of  a new  era. 

These  periods  of  swift  transition,  my  fellow 
Americans,  are  the  turning  points  in  a nation’s 
history,  when  every  passing  hour  is  big  with  fate 
and  the  eternal  future  is  molded  on  the  clanging 
an\dl  of  the  tumultuous  present. 

Such  a momentous  period  of  postwar  recon- 
struction faced  the  rebuilders  of  the  desolated 
South  when  General  Lee  began  his  immortal 
work  at  Lexington.  His  generation  faced  the 
mighty  task  of  building  a new  Southern  civiliza- 
tion upon  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

Yet  amid  the  wreckage  of  all  the  material  pos- 
sessions of  the  old  South,  her  invisible  assets 
were  untouched  and  undiminished.  In  that  utter 
midnight  of  defeat  and  desolation,  the  Southern 
heavens  blazed  with  a constellation  of  starry  vir- 
tues never  visible,  never  realized,  never  possible 
by  day. 

Since  that  tragic  era  of  man-made  destruction 
and  heaven-sent  heroism  two  generations  had  been 


laid  to  rest  from  their  labors  when  once  more  a 
hellish  outburst  of  war  hatreds  and  organized 
murder  wrecked  the  peace  and  unity  and  moral 
sanity  of  modern  Christendom.  And  to-day  our 
whole  nation,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  -is  pass- 
ing through  another  fateful  period  of  postwar 
destruction  and  attempted  reconstruction.  Twen- 
tieth-century science  is  destroying  many  of  our 
treasured  old-time  beliefs,  postwar  \uces  are  un- 
dermining our  hallowed  moral  standards,  hysteric 
crime  waves  are  overwhelming  our  ancient  legal 
barriers,  intoxicating  liberty  is  dissohung  our 
self-restraint,  while  an  epidemic  of  revolt  is  as- 
sailing every  bulwark  of  organized  authority  in 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  postwar  crisis  of  1865  is  thus  duplicated  in 
the  postwar  America  of  to-day,  and  let  me  warn 
every  American  citizen  that  it  is  a far  more  com- 
plex and  difficult  task  to  rebuild  shattered  morals 
and  loosened  self-control  in  an  era  of  wealth  and 
luxury  than  to  rebuild  shattered  bridges  and  visi- 
ble industries  when  a nation’s  courage  and  char- 
acter remain  unharmed. 

What,  then,  is  your  life-long  task,  your  impera- 
tive duty,  as  the  present-day  leaders  of  American 
life  and  thought?  It  is  to  saturate  our  modern 
science  and  modern  industry  with  Lee  idealism. 
Make  this  your  life  work,  your  supreme  effort, 
your  steadfast  purpose. 

Let  me,  therefore,  hold  before  you  four  ffash- 
light  pictures  of  Robert  E.  Lee  as  the  practical 
rebuilder  of  a distinguished  civilization  in  an  age 
of  postwar  perplexity  like  ours  of  to-day. 

1.  Our  first  picture  is  of  Lee’s  nonsectional 
character,  that  amazing  all-American  combina- 
tion of  the  rigid  morals  of  the  Northern  Puritan 
with  the  chivalric  courtesy  of  the  Southern  Cav- 
alier. In  him  were  distilled  and  concentrated  all 
the  ideal  virtues  of  the  Old  South  without  its 
weaknesses.  Its  unusual  combination  of  manly 
courage  and  womanly  tenderness,  its  habitual 
gentleness  toward  the  weak  and  helpless,  its  pas- 
sionate love  of  home  and  children,  its  chivalrous 
exaltation  of  womanhood,  its  lofty  sense  of  per- 
sonal honor  and  personal  integrity,  its  deep  and 
fervid  religious  piety — all  these  seemed  to  burst 
into  full  flower  and  perfect  fruitage  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  South’s  ideal  hero  just  before  the  tree 
of  civilization  which  culminated  in  such  an  all- 
American  character  was  uprooted  and  destroyed 
by  the  tempest  of  factional  war. 

Let  me  urge  every  member  of  this  organization 
and  every  American  citizen,  in  this  age  of  preva- 
lent moral  disintegration,  to  follow  the  Lee  ideal 
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by  adding  to  the  graces  of  Southern  chivalry  the 
sterner  and  diviner  asset  of  spotless  purity  and 
moral  self-control. 

2.  My  second  plea  is  to  follow  his  marvelous 
example  of  practical,  all-American  Christian  liv- 
ing during  an  age  of  creeds  and  creedalism  and 
of  universal  religious  partisanship. 

His  lifetime  of  service  as  a cavalry  officer  in  the 
regular  army  was  spent  in  frontier  camps,  in 
countless  campaigns  and  on  scores  of  battle  fields, 
cut  off  in  all  the  time  from  the  sacred  and  refining 
influences  of  the  Christian  home,  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath.  That  such  a 
military  career  in  such  an  environment  should  be 
marked  by  spotless  purity  of  life  and  word  and 
conduct,  that  its  dominant  passion  should  be 
Christian  living  and  spiritual  consecration — this 
is  a very  miracle  of  human  character  transfigured 
by  divine  grace. 

Thrice  fortunate  is  the  South  and  through  her 
the  nation  and  the  world  that  whenever  and  wher- 
ever in  the  long  ages  of  the  future  she  turns  her 
eyes  toward  that  stately  figure  of  her  ideal  hero 
on  the  pedastal  of  his  ever-growing  fame,  she  sees 
floating  over  his  head,  as  the  one  and  only  flag  of 
his  unchanging  and  eternal  allegiance,  not  the 
stars  and  stripes  which  he  so  sorrowfully  furled 
and  laid  for  a time  aside,  nor  the  stars  and  bars 
which  disappeared  forever  amid  the  smoke  and 
thunder  of  the  battle  field,  but  the  sacred  banner 
of  the  cross,  that  star-lit  battle-flag  that  knows  no 
north  or  §outh,  no  surrender  or  defeat,  no  Get- 
tysburg or  Appomattox,  that  some  day,  in  God’s 
good  time,  shall  float  in  universal  triumph  over 
land  and  sea. 

My  fellow  Americans,  in  these  troubled  times  of 
waning  faith  and  restless  uncertainty  and  per- 
plexed bewilderment,  my  urgent  plea  is  that  from 
General  Lee’s  inspiring  example,  every  leader 
now  before  me  may  realize  this  awakening  truth ; 
that  living,  loving,  personal  faith  in  a living,  lov- 
ing, personal  God,  is  at  once  the  source,  the  inspi- 
ration, aye,  and  the  most  accurate  measure  of  all 
true  human  greatness. 

3.  Our  third  picture  is  of  Lee  the  all-American 
Progressive,  the  daring  Independent,  a half-cen- 
tury ahead,  not  only  of  his  age,  but  of  his  family 
traditions  and  of  the  very  South  he  fought  for. 
Nothing  in  his  marvelous  career  is  worthier  of 
admiration  and  of  imitation  than  his  farseeing 
recognition  of  the  coming  future. 

You  and  I live  in  an  age  of  American  science 
and  inventive  genius  and  ever-growing  business 
enterprises.  Yet  the  hands  and  hearts  of  our  gen- 


eration are  still  held  fast  in  hopeless  bondage  to 
empty  names  and  ancient  fetters  and  outgrown 
battle  cries.  Let  the  vision  of  Lee  the  Progressive 
inspire  every  one  of  you  to  break  every  fettering 
chain  whose  only  warrant  is  the  sanctity  of  age 
and  unbroken  usage. 

In  that  far-off  time  when  the  solid  South  almost 
defied  chattel  slavery,  Lee  was  on  open  abolition- 
ist and  freed  his  personal  slaves  long  before  1861. 
In  an  age  of  religious  sectarianism,  he  was  always 
in  heart  and  mind  and  loyalty  an  inter-Church 
Christian.  In  an  age  of  increasing  sectionalism 
and  final  secession,  he  was  an  open  and  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  an  undivided  Union.  Although  a life- 
long military  leader,  he  openly  rejected  military 
discipline  in  our  American  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Although  he  fought  four  years  amid  the 
devilish  horrors  and  hatreds  of  murderous  civil 
war,  he  never  once  yielded  to  war  hatreds  or  sec- 
tional bitterness,  but  loved  the  whole  Union  even 
amid  the  tragedies  of  utter  desolation  and  defeat. 

In  an  age  when  King  Alcohol  reigned  supreme, 
when  legal  prohibition  was  hardly  dreamed  of, 
when  soldiers  and  sailors  were  regularly  dosed 
with  liquor  to  increase  their  battle  ardor — under 
these  circumstances,  this  regular  army  officer  was 
always  and  everywhere  an  absolute  teetotaler  and 
condemned  alcohol  in  every  form  and  degree  as  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  human  welfare. 

A further  example  of  his  courageous  progres- 
siveness was  his  inner  victory  over  utter  defeat. 
Long  since  has  the  impartial  verdict  of  the  slow- 
moving  years  crowned  as  the  real  victor  at  Appo- 
mattox, not  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  his  swarming 
armies,  but  the  immortal  and  undefeated  spirit  of 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Surely,  of  all  his  marvelous  attributes,  this  dar- 
ing progressiveness  was  the  most  amazing.  Re- 
belling always  against  political,  sectional,  and  in- 
dustrial traditionalism,  he  set  you  and  me,  and 
every  forward-looking  American  a glorious  exam- 
ple of  freedom  from  tradition,  of  courageous  in- 
dependence, of  all-American  citizenship,  in  a busy 
present  breaking  the  rusty  fetters  of  an  outgrown 
past. 

4.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  final  picture  of  this 
forward-looking  leader,  and  I urge  every  one  of 
you  to . duplicate,  each  in  his  own  environment. 
General  Lee’s  ready  and  far-visioned  response  to 
the  call  of  a new  era. 

He  was  a military  son  of  the  old  South,  with  its 
ancient  system  of  slave  labor,  its  cultured  and 
masterful  oligarchy,  its  lack  of  popular  education, 
its  exclusive  devotion  to  agriculture,  all  fatally  un- 
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fitting  it  for  modern  industry.  Yet  when  his 
starved  and  ragged  heroes  were  disbanded  at  Ap- 
pomattox, this  greatest  soldier  of  the  South  be- 
came not  only  an  educational  statesman,  but  the 
creative  engineer  of  a new  industrial  era.  In  five 
post-bellum  years  of  poverty  and  wreckage  he 
transformed  and  developed  an  ancient  classical 
college  into  a center  of  scientific  vocational,  and 
practical  training  for  a new  industrial  South.  He 
spent  his  time  and  energy,  not  on  the  ancient  ab- 
stract classical  curriculum  of  his  day,  but  in 
training  engineers,  legislators,  journalists,  and 
business  experts  for  new  industries  and  a new  era 
never  imagined  by  his  Southern  associates. 

As  twentieth  century  Americans,  follow  his 
progressive  leadership  by  catching  the  spirit,  at- 
tacking the  problems,  combating  the  dangers,  and 
thrilling  to  the  possibilities  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury age  of  transition,  in  whose  whirlwind  activ- 
ities, on  whose  far-flung  battle  fields,  your  life 
conflict  is  to  be  won  or  lost. 

Recognize  with  open  eyes  and  open  mind  and 
open  heart  that  this  is  an  age  of  science  and  in- 
dustry yoked  in  irresistible  team  work.  Scien- 
tific research  and  its  application  to  human  prob- 
lems and  human  activities  are  transforming  our 
civilization.  Let  them  release  our  minds  from 
fettering  traditions  and  outgrown  ideals  and  in- 
herited prejudices  and  hopeless  provincialism. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  highly-trained  thinker, 
of  the  ardent  specialist,  of  the  clear-visioned, 
warm-hearted  expert  who  can  transform  pure 
science  and  abstract  research  into  human  effec- 
tiveness and  human  brotherhood  and  human  wel- 
fare. 

You  face  to-day  a South  and  a nation  sorely  in 
need  of  active  and  effective  leadership  by  Lee  pro- 
gressiveness and  consecrated  by  Lee  idealism. 

Our  ancient  agricultural  tradition,  following 
the  Jefferson  ideal,  glorifies  individual  farm  life 
and  tiny  “general”  farms.  The  gullied  hillsides, 
one-horse  plows,  and  everpresent  mortgages  all 
over  our  land  bear  melancholy  witness  to  the  de- 
structive tyranny  of  this  outgrown  ideal  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  our  fathers.  We  see  all  around  us 
whole  communities  of  consecrated  Church  mem- 
bers whose  Sunday  prayers  and  Sunday  sermons 
and  Sunday  Bible  study  are  considered  too  sacred- 
ly religious  to  be  mixed  up  with  week-day  votes 
and  party  politics  and  back-street  immorality, 
and  have  become  a Pharisaic  tradition  rather 
than  a vital  fellowship  with  divinity. 

Ours  is  an  age  not  only  of  organized  coopera- 
tion and  vast  business  enterprises,  but  of  over- 


crowded schools  and  colleges.  Never  have  Amer- 
icans been  so  expressly,  so  thoroughly,  so  univer- 
sally “educated”  as  they  are  to-day.  Yet,  alas! 
never  has  our  blessed  land  been  so  filled  with 
highly-trained  and  daring  criminals  as  it  is  to- 
day. Our  courts  and  jails  are  as  overcrowded  as 
our  colleges.  Our  police  are  defied,  our  laws  open- 
ly scorned,  our  whole  land  overridden  with  mur- 
der and  highway  robbery. 

Surely  this  marvelous  era  is  repeating  the  nov- 
elty and  difficulty  and  perplexity  of  1865,  and 
every  American  must,  like  General  Lee,  respond 
with  every  energy  to  the  complex  call  of  this  new 
age. 

What  comforting  truth  can  we  learn  from  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  swift  transition  from  utter  defeat  to 
the  leadership  of  a new  era?  Surely  this — the  es- 
sential and  eternal  supremacy  of  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  over  those  of  time  and  sense;  that  real 
greatness  cannot  be  determined  or  measured  by 
the  accident  of  success  or  failure,  but  by  the  in- 
dwelling purpose  and  spirit  with  which  they  are 
borne;  that  godlike  character  may  rise  trium- 
phant over  environment  however  difficult  or  ad- 
verse; that  our  houses  and  lands,  our  railways 
and  factories,  our  visible  possessions  are  not  the 
underlying  essentials  of  American  civilization, 
but  only  its  tools  and  trappings  already  on  their 
way  to  the  scrap  heap. 

In  concluding  my  plea  for  a better  America, 
let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I have  no  quarrel 
with  national  industry  or  national  wealth  or  na- 
tional prosperity.  Let  the  utilization  of  our  mar- 
velous resources  continue  and  increase.  Let  vast 
enterprises  bear  witness  to  the  business  ability 
of  our  energetic  leaders.  Let  the  land  echo  with 
the  throb  of  engines  and  the  busy  whirl  of  ma- 
chinery. Let  the  marvels  of  modern  invention 
transform  every  home.  Let  every  leaping  moun- 
tain cataract  be  yoked  to  the  service  of  man.  Let 
our  wide  fields  grow  whiter  with  fleecy  cotton, 
more  golden  with  ripening  grain,  more  stately 
with  waving  corn,  smiling  back  in  still  more 
fruitful  beauty  to  the  sunny  sky  above  us.  Let 
the  wealth  of  the  world  continue  to  flow  in  ten 
thousand  channels  among  our  people  till  ease  and 
culture  and  leisure  and  material  comfort  have 
lifted  the  heavy  burden  of  hopeless  toil  from 
every  American  heart  and  every  American  home. 

But — let  the  lofty  sense  of  personal  honor  and 
personal  dignity  and  personal  integrity  that  dis- 
tinguished the  fathers  remain  the  heritage  of 
their  busier  sons.  Let  the  old-time  courtesy  and 
chivalry  and  hospitality  hold  their  place  in  spite 
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of  business  cares  and  sordid  haste  to  be  rich.  Let 
the  scorn  of  the  old-time  gentleman  of  the  Lee 
type  for  trickery  and  meanness  and  the  dishonest 
dollar  protect  this  younger  generation  from  the 
many  perils  of  the  modern  market  place.  Let  the 
moral  and  ethical  standards  of  the  past  prove  an 
effective  bulwark  against  this  muddy  flood  of  lux- 
ury, frivolity,  and  shallow  mammon-worship. 
And,  above  all,  let  the  deep  and  fervid  piety  of 
Lee  and  his  associates  consecrate  our  growing 
wealth  and  power  to  the  service  of  God  and  man, 
purify  our  politics,  our  homes,  and  our  ideals. 
Sweeten  into  loving  fraternity  the  relationship  of 
American  rich  and  poor,  and  thus  make  our  grow- 
ing wealth  and  national  power  not  the  admiration 
only  but  the  blessing  of  the  whole  world. 

Thus  and  thus  only  shall  we  be  enabled  to  yoke 
the  ear  of  our  material  prosperity  to  the  onrush- 
ing  chariot  wheels  of  the  divine  and  invisible  pur- 
pose, 

“And,  cast  in  this  sublimer  mold. 

May  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old !” 


“WHO  WAS  AT  APPOMATTOX?” 

BY  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSON,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

[Col.  Walter  Taylor,  Adjutant  General  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  in  his  estimable  book, 
“Four  Years  with  General  Lee,”  dedicates  it  as 
follows:  “To  the  8,000  Veterans,  the  surviving 
heroes  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  who, 
in  line  of  battle  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1865, 
were  reported  present  for  duty,  the  following 
pages  are  respectfully  dedicated  by  the  author.”] 

The  record  of  that  last  “grand  remnant  in 
gray”  is  without  parallel  for  stark  heroism  and 
fadeless  glory  in  the  annals  of  history,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  Surrounded  by  overwhelm- 
ing members,  without  necessary  subsistence,  days 
and  nights  of  sleepless  watching  and  continuous 
fighting,  it  is  a wonder  that  the  army  had  any  or- 
ganization left  when  they  laid  down  their  arms 
at  Appomattox.  Fortunately,  there  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  records  and  tabular  statements 
of  officers  and  men  of  the  Confederate  army 
paroled  at  Appomattox.  This  glory  roll  was 
representative  of  the  whole  South,  and  the  amaz- 
ing fact  stands  out  as  a commentary  on  the  fi- 
delity of  these  men  to  the  very  last,  though  they 
knew  long  before  this  fateful  day  that  the  odds 
were  against  them  and  what  the  final  issue  would 
be. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  spe- 
cific statement  of  regimental  strength,  but  the 


regiments  themselves,  though  many  of  them  were 
little  less  than  squads,  were  still  intact,  and  the 
names  of  those  organizations  are  given.  The 
statement  shows,  then,  that  of  the  infantry,  Vir- 
ginia had  fifty-eight  Regiments  and  six  Battal- 
ions; North  Carolina  had  39  Regiments,  1 Bat- 
talion; Georgia  had  34  Regiments,  4 Battalions, 
and  2 Legions;  Arkansas  had  1 Regiment,  bri- 
gaded with  the  Texans,  who  had  3 ; Louisiana  had 
10  Regiments ; South  Carolina  had  14  Regiments, 
1 Battalion,  1 Legion;  Tennessee  had  8 Regi- 
ments; Maryland  had  1 Regiment;  Alabama  had 
16  Regiments. 

In  the  artillery  arm.  North  Carolina  had  5 
Batteries;  South  Carolina  had  3;  Louisiana  had 
3;  Georgia  had  2;  Maryland  had  2;  Alabama  2; 
Mississippi  had  1 ; and  Virginia  had  46. 

In  the  Cavalry  Department,  Virginia  had  21 
Regiments,  1 Battalion;  North  Carolina  had  5 
Regiments,  1 Battalion;  South  Carolina  1 Regi- 
ment (7th  S.  C.)  and  Hampton’s  South  Carolina 
Legion;  Georgia  had  1 Regiment  (7th  Ga.). 

In  the  Horse  Artillery,  Virginia  had  5 Bat- 
teries. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  total  number  sur- 
rendered by  the  Confederate  Army  at  Appomat- 
tox shows  that  there  were  69  officers  and  212 
men.  General  Headquarters.  In  the  Infantry 
there  were  2,235  officers  and  20,114  men.  In 
the  Cavalry  there  were  134  officers  and  1,425 
men.  In  the  Artillery  there  were  184  officers 
and  2,392  men.  Miscellaneous  troops,  159  of- 
ficers and  1,307  men,  making  a total  of  28,231. 

General  Lee,  in  his  report  to  President  Davis 
on  April  12,  says,  “On  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
according  to  the  report  of  Ordinance  Officers, 
there  were  7,892  organized  Infantry  with  arms, 
with  an  average  of  75  rounds  of  ammunition  per 
man.  The  Artillery,  though  reduced  to  63  pieces, 
with  93  rounds  of  ammunition,  was  sufficient. 

I have  no  accurate  report  of  the  Cavalry,  but 
believe  it  did  not  exceed  2,100  effective  men.” 

The  reports  further  show  that  the  largest 
corps  was  the  First  Corps,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Longstreet,  with  6,805  men.  The  largest 
Division  was  Field’s,  of  4,491  men,  which  was 
composed  of  5 Alabama  Regiments,  19  Georgia 
Regiments,  1 Arkansas  Regiment,  3 Texas  Regi- 
ments, 4 Mississippi  Regiments.  The  largest 
brigade  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  that 
surrendered  at  Appomattox  was  Bratton’s  Bri- 
gade, composed  of  five  South  Carolina  Regiments, 
totalling  1,548  men.  The  second  largest  Brigade 
was  Sorrel’s,  of  1,033  men,  composed  of  four 
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Georgia  Regiments  and  two  Georgia  Battalions. 
The  third  largest  brigade  was  Anderson’s  Geor- 
gia Brigade  of  987  men,  composed  of  five  Geor- 
gia Regiments.  The  fourth  largest  brigade  was 
Perry’s  (formerly  Law’s)  of  892  men,  composed 
of  five  Alabama  Regiments.  The  fifth  largest 
was  Forney’s  Brigade  of  952  men,  rank  and  file, 
and  composed  of  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  13th, 
and  14th  Alabama  Regiments.  In  General  Lee’s 
cavalry  the  largest  division  was  Fitz  Hugh  Lee’s, 
with  1,031  men.  The  largest  brigade  of  that 
Division  was  Gary’s,  with  833  men,  composed  of 
7th  Georgia  and  7th  South  Carolina,  Hampton’s 
South  Carolina  Legion  and  the  24th  Virginia 
Cavalry. 

The  second  largest  cavalry  organization  that 
surrendered  was  Wickham’s  Virginia  Brigade  of 
187  men.  This,  with  General  Payne’s  Brigade, 
formed  Fitz  Hugh  Lee’s  Division. 

The  largest  organizations  that  surrendered  in 
the  artillery  were  shown  to  be  as  follows : Lieut. 
Col.  Robert  A.  Hardaway,  four  Virginia  Bat- 
teries with  401  men.  The  second  largest  artillery 
organization  was  Huger’s  Battalion  commanded 
by  Maj.  Gen.  T.  C.  Jordan  with  328  men  present 
for  duty.  This  organization  was  composed  of 
one  Louisiana  battery,  one  South  Carolina  bat- 
tery, and  four  Virginia  batteries.  The  third 
largest  artillery  organization  was  that  of  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  T.  Poague,  a devoted  Presbyterian  elder, 
and  afterwards  Treasurer  of  the  V.  M.  I.  Insti- 
tute, with  296  officers  and  men,  composed  of  one 
Mississippi,  one  North  Carolina,  and  three  Vir- 
ginia Batteries. 

The  record  of  these  valiant  soldiers’  fighting  to 
the  last,  amidst  discouragements  and  difficulties 
on  every  hand,  is  a national  inheritance  of  the 
American  people  that  should  not  be  forgotten  in 
these  sordid  days  of  materialistic  valuations. 

Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  A.  Whittier,  of  the 
United  States  volunteers,  in  a paper  read  before 
the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
makes  the  following  comments: 

“The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  de- 
servedly rank  as  the  best  army  which  existed  on 
this  continent;  suffering  privations  unknown  to 
its  opponents,  it  fought  well  from  the  early 
Peninsular  days  to  the  surrender  of  that  small 
remnant  at  Appomattox.  It  seemed  always 
ready,  active,  mobile;  without  doubt,  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  best  men  of  the  South,  rushing  to 
what  they  considered  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try against  a bitter  invader;  and  they  took  the 
places  assigned  them,  private  or  officer,  and 


fought  till  beaten  by  superiority  of  numbers. 
The  North  sent  no  such  army  to  field,  and  its 
patriotism  was  of  an  easier  kind;  there  was  no 
rallying-cry  which  drove  all  the  best — the  rich 
and  the  educated — ^to  join  the  fighting  armies. 
All  avocations  here  went  on  without  interrup- 
tion; the  law,  the  clergy,  educational  institutions, 
merchants  and  traders,  suffered  nothing  from  a 
diminution  of  their  working  forces ; we  had  loyal 
leagues,  excellent  sanitary  and  Christian  com- 
missions, great  ‘war  governors’  (Andrew,  Cur- 
tin, and  Morton),  and  secretaries,  organizers  of 
victory;  we  had  a people  full  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause,  and  of  hatred  for  the  neigh- 
bor who  differed  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  war 
should  be  conducted,  never  realizing  that  the 
way  was  by  going,  or  sending  their  best  and 
brightest. 

“As  a matter  of  comparison:  We  have  lately 
read  that  from  William  and  Mary’s  College,  Vir- 
ginia, thirty-two  out  of  thirty-five  professors  and 
instructors  abandoned  college  work  and  joined 
the  army  in  the  field.  Harvard  College  sent  one 
professor  from  its  large  corps  of  professors  and 
instructors. 

“We  thought  our  own  Massachusetts  a pattern 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism  during  the  war.  Read 
the  ‘Record  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,’  as  pub- 
lished by  the  State;  the  bounties  paid  (thirteen 
million  dollars  by  the  State,  and  more  millions 
by  the  cities  and  towns — a worthless  expenditure 
— to  give  Massachusetts  a nominal  credit,  but  of 
no  service  in  sending  good  fighting  men  to  the 
front)  ; the  desertions ; the  hosts  of  men  who 
never  joined  their  regiments;  and  there  is  so 
much  to  be  ashamed  of.  An  effort  to  fill  the  re- 
quired quota,  without  reference  to  the  good  serv- 
ice to  be  rendered.  The  enlisting  officers  at  one 
time  put  out  their  posters  with  something  like 
this:  ‘Enlist  in  the  heavy  artillery  regiments. 

No  marching,  no  fighting,  comfortable  quarters,’ 
etc.” 


VIRGINIA’S  WAR  GOVERNORS,  1861-5. 

BY  MRS.  WILLIAM  CABELL  FLOURNOY 
[This  essay  won  the  $25  prize  offered  through 
the  Virginia  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  by  M.  L.  Harrison, 
of  Wytheville,  Va.] 

Among  the  portraits  of  Virginia’s  Governors  in 
the  State  Library  in  Richmond,  one  pauses  in- 
stinctively before  her  two  War  Governors  of 
the  Sixties,  for  these  men  lived  and  wrought 
in  a never-to-be-forgotten  epoch  of  our  history. 
“Honest  John  Letcher”  and  “Extra  Billy  Smith,” 
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as  they  were  affectionally  known  to  all  Virginians, 
occupy  a unique  place  of  honor  in  the  bede  role 
of  her  great  men. 

Called  to  the  discharge  of  duties  without  pre- 
cedent, in  a highly  charged  atmosphere,  these 
two  patriots  bore  themselves  with  courage, 
served  the  State  with  ability,  and  left  a reputa- 
tion for  high  integrity  which  has  never  been 
questioned. 

When  John  Letcher  became  Governor  in  1859, 
Virginia  was  one  of  the  leading  States  of  the 
Union,  great  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
regarded  as  the  defender  of  the  Union  which  her 
sons  had  helped  to  create.  One  sixteenth  of  the 
native  population  of  the  United  States  claimed 
Virginia  soil  as  their  birthright,  and  a majority 
of  the  members  of  Congress  at  that  time  were 
either  natives  of  Virginia  or  the  sons  or  grand- 
sons of  Virginians.  Following  the  terrors  of  the 
John  Brown  episode.  Governor  Wise  had  recom- 
mended the  strengthening  of  the  militia,  and  look- 
ing to  the  defenses  of  the  State  in  case  of  war. 

On  May  26,‘  1859,  John  Letcher  was  inaugu- 
rated. Born  in  Lexington,  Va.,  March  29,  1813, 
educated  at  Washington  College  and  William 
Mary,  he  began  to  practice  law  in  Lexington  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  About  the  same  time  he 
edited  The  Valley  Star,  thus  becoming  in  the 
midst  of  his  law  practice  greatly  interested  in 
politics,  and  gave  special  attention  to  political 
journalism,  in  which  he  zealously  advocated  the 
interests  of  the  State.  He  was  active  in  the 
campaign  of  1844,  and,  in  1848,  was  a Democratic 
Presidential  Elector.  Two  years  later,  he  be- 
came a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and,  as  a Democrat,  served  in  Congress  for  eight 
years,  where  his  devotion  to  the  public  interests 
earned  for  him  the  soubriquet,  “Honest  John 
Letcher.”  He  had,  therefore,  valuable  training 
for  the  supreme  task  to  which  he  was  now  com- 
mitted. He  loved  the  Union  sincerely,  and,  with 
a strong  hand,  held  back  those  who  were  more 
impetuous.  His  position,  as  Governor  of  Virginia 
at  this  period,  was  one  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance; for  it  was  recognized  by  both  North  and 
South  that  Virginia’s  determination  would  influ- 
ence the  action  of  all  the  other  border  states.  As 
a matter  of  fact.  President  Lincoln’s  policy  turned 
largely  upon  Virginia,  and  men  listened  eagerly 
for  the  decision  of  the  Old  Mother  State. 

Governor  Letcher  convened  the  General  As- 
sembly in  Special  Session  in  January,  1861,  to 
consider  the  critical  condition  of  the  country. 


That  body  ordered  an  election,  in  the  following 
month,  of  delegates  to  a convention.  These  dele- 
gates, chosen  largely  without  regard  to  party 
affiliations,  but  because  at  least  two-thirds  of 
them  were  for  maintaining  the  Union,  met  in 
Richmond  in  February  and  received,  through 
Governor  Letcher,  the  report  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission to  the  Peace  Conference  at  Washington, 
setting  forth  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  this 
conference. 

The  Confederacy,  already  formed  since  the 
seceding  of  South  Carolina  and  five  of  the  States 
of  the  lower  South,  sent  its  ablest  men  to  urge 
Virginia  to  join  it,  satisfied  that  unless  she  did 
so  the  effort  to  organize  a new  and  independent 
nation  would  fail.  To  these  overtures  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention  gave  respectful  attention,  but 
declined  the  alliance.  Still  anxiously  seeking  to 
secure  peace,  the  Convention  sent  three  distin- 
guished members  to  confer  with  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
reference  to  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  in 
dealing  with  the  Confederate  States.  They  re- 
ported that  the  President  “expressly  disclaimed 
all  purpose  of  war”;  in  addition  to  this,  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Bates, 
Attorney  General,  gave  similar  assurances — and 
yet,  the  same  train  which  brought  Virginia’s  Com- 
missioners home,  brought  the  President’s  procla- 
mation, demanding  75,000  troops  to  coerce  the 
the  seceding  states.  The  quota  assigned  to  Vir- 
ginia called  for  three  regiments,  or  2,304  men. 
Governor  Letcher’s  reply  to  this  call  was  em- 
phatic. He  wrote : 

“The  militia  of  Virginia  will  not  be  furnished 
to  the  powers  at  Washington  for  any  such  pur- 
pose as  they  have  in  view.  Your  object  is  to  sub- 
juvate  the  Southern  States,  and  a requisition 
made  upon  me  for  such  an  object — an  object  in 
my  judgment  not  within  the  purview  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  Act  of  1795 — will  not  be  complied 
with.  You  have  chosen  to  inaugurate  civil  war, 
and  having  done  so,  we  will  meet  it  in  a spirit 
as  determined  as  the  administration  has  exhibited 
toward  the  South. 

Respectfully, 

John  Letcher.” 

The  Virginia  Convention  seconded  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  passed  the  ordinance  of  Secession, 
April  17,  1861,  which  the  people  confirmed  in  May 
by  a vote  of  130,000. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  had  Virginia  prompt- 
ly thrown  her  influence,  in  the  beginning,  on  the 
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Southern  side,  there  could  have  been  no  war;  for 
in  this  event,  Maryland  and  the  other  border 
States  would  have  followed  her,  but  Virginia  re- 
fused, for  a long  time,  to  believe  the  problem  of 
Union  a hopeless  one,  and  did  her  utmost  to  pre- 
serve peace.  Now,  at  last,  came  the  rush  of  the 
Southern  nation  to  arms. 

It  is  well  to  recall  here  that  the  British  his- 
torian, Hallam,  says:  “The  aggressor  in  war  is 
not  the  first  who  uses  force,  but  the  first  who 
renders  force  necessary.” 

Governor  Letcher  at  once  took  measures  for 
the  capture  of  the  armory  and  arsenal  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  and  the  armory  and  navy  yard  at  Gosport, 
near  Norfolk.  There  was,  however,  so  much  un- 
avoidable delay  that,  by  the  time  the  troops  ar- 
rived, the  Federals  had  moved  most  of  the  am- 
munition and  supplies,  while  some  of  the  ships 
had  been  destroyed.  On  the  first  of  May,  the 
Governor  called  out  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  third  called  for  more.  Col. 
George  A.  Porterfield  was  given  command  in 
Northwest  Virginia,  and  a few  days  later  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  all  the  Confederate  forces  in  Virginia.  Gen. 
Philip  St.  George  Cocke  commanded  the  section 
lying  west  of  Richmond,  between  that  city  and 
the  Blue  Ridge. 

Among  the  many  difficult  problems  confronting 
Governor  Letcher  was  the  rending  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. About  forty  counties  lying  in  the 
trans-Alleghany  Section  of  the  State  were  op- 
posed in  the  main  to  secession,  and,  in  May,  held 
a convention  at  Wheeling,  swearing  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  declaring  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  vacant.  Governor  Letcher  is- 
sued a proclamation  to  the  people  of  North- 
western Virginia,  pointing  out  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  good  citizens  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the  State, 
quoting  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  “the  people 
have  a right  to  uniform  government.”  But  dis- 
affection was  strong,  and  resulted  in  the 
Caesarean  birth  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

During  Hunter’s  raid  in  the  Valley,  Governor 
Letcher’s  home  in  Lexington  was  burned,  and 
after  the  war  he  was  confined  for  some  time  in  the 
Old  Capitol  prison.  On  his  release,  he  returned 
to  Lexington  and  his  profession,  trying,  after 
three  years  service  to  his  State,  to  rebuild  his 
shattered  fortunes.  Ten  years  later  he  again 
represented  his  section  in  the  Legislature,  and  it 
was  during  a meeting  of  that  body  that  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis.  He  passed  away  at  his 


home  on  January  26,  1884,  leaving  a widow  and 
seven  children.  Thus  closed  a life  replete  with 
honors  and  usefulness.  One  of  his  daughters  had 
the  honor  of  being  General  Lee’s  Godchild;  she 
still  lives  in  Lexington,  and  is  an  honored  and  be- 
loved citizen  of  that  town. 

Governor  Letcher  was  buried  in  Lexington, 
where  sleep  his  close  friends,  Lee  and  Jackson. 

In  a resolution  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  we 
find  this  tribute:  “As  Virginia’s  Governor  in  the 
most  trying  epoch  of  her  history,  John  Letcher 
won  a place  in  that  history  where  his  name  will 
live  as  long  as  answering  honesty,  great  ability, 
wisdom,  and  patriotism  shall  be  honored  among 
men.” 

* * * 

William  Smith,  gallant  soldier,  gentleman  and 
astute  politician,  had  the  distinction  of  being 
twice  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  each  time  a War 
Governor.  His  first  term  was  during  the  Mexican 
War,  and,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  John 
Letcher  in  1864,  when  the  State  was  drained  of 
man-power  and  equipment,  and  sorely  pressed 
for  supplies. 

Governor  Smith  (or  “Extra  Billy,”  as  he  was 
called)  was  born  in  King  George  County,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1796,  and  educated  at  classical  schools  in 
Virginia  and  Connecticut.  Beginning  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1818,  in  Culpeper  County,  he  entered 
at  once  into  politics,  and  was  active  as  a Demo- 
cratic political  speaker  in  at  least  a dozen  cam- 
paigns. He  obtained,  in  1827,  a contract  for 
carrying  the  mails  twice  a week  from  Fairfax 
Court  House  to  Warrenton,  and  thence  to  Cul- 
peper Court  House.  This  contract  was  renewed 
four  years  later,  and  with  this  small  beginning, 
he  built  up  a large  business  as  mail  contractor  in 
the  Southern  States.  In  a fierce  attack  made  by  the 
Whigs  on  the  Post  Office  Department  as  conducted 
by  W.  T.  Barry,  Senator  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh 
referred  to  Mr.  Smith,  because  of  the  numer- 
ous extra  charges  made  by  him,  as  “Extra  Billy.” 
The  name  became  fixed  upon  him,  for  the  claims 
he  had  made  were  entirely  just,  and  illustrate  his 
extraordinary  ability.  After  serving  for  five  years 
in  the  State  Senate,  he  went  to  Congress,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  next  canvass,  as  his  district  had 
become  strongly  Whig.  He  then  removed  to 
Fauquier  County,  and,  on  being  addressed  one  day 
as  “Governor  Smith,”  he  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  without  consulting  him,  the  Virginia 
Legislature  had  chosen  him  for  Governor,  to  be 
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inaugurated  on  January  1,  1846.  He 'put  into  this 
administration  his  usual  vigor  and  enthusiasm, 
and,  at  the  close  of  his  term,  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  became  President  of  the  first 
Democratic  Convention  ever  held  in  that  State. 
Returning  to  his  native  State,  he  again  served  in 
Congress,  but  in  1861  “his  voice  was  in  his 
sword.”  As  Colonel  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Virginia 
Infantry,  he  gallantly  led  his  men  at  Manassas. 
After  a brief  term  in  the  Confederate  Congress, 
he  resigned  for  active  service  in  the  field,  where 
his  personal  courage  and  coolness  elicited  the 
official  notice  of  Beauregard,  Johnston,  and 
Stuart.  Twice  wounded  at  Seven  Pines  and  three 
times  at  Sharpsburg,  he  refused  to  leave  the  field, 
remaining  in  command  until  the  end  of  the  en- 


gagement. Called  from  the  army  to  guide  again 
the  destinies  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  displayed 
such  energy  and  initiative  as  drew  to  him  the 
heart  of  the  whole  Southern  people.  As  a soldier, 
he  was  familiar  with  many  needs  of  the  service, 
and  he  realized,  from  experience,  the  lack  of  sup- 
plies for  the  army ; thus  he  greatly  aided  the  Con- 
federate commissariat.  By  his  management,  the 
Confederacy  was  indebted  to  Virginia  for  $300,- 
000  worth  of  supplies. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  Governor 
Smith  moved  the  government  to  Lynchburg,  and 
then  to  Danville.  When  all  hope  was  gone,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Warrenton,  and  died  there, 
in  1887,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

(Continued  on  page  486.) 


DEDICATION  OF  MEMORIAL  TO  ORREN  RANDOLPH  SMITH  AS  DESIGNER  OF  THE  STARS  AND  BARS. 

Placed  at  the  “Open  Air  Westminster  of  the  South,”  Old  Calvary  Church,  Fletcher,  N.  C.,  by  the  North  Carolina 
Division,  U.  D.  C.,  Mrs.  Sydney  P.  Cooper,  of  Henderson,  Chairman,  and  dedicated  November  16,  1930. 

In  the  group  are  representative  participants  in  the  unveiling  ceremonies.  Reading  from  left  to  right;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
McKee,  Sylva,  President  North  Carolina  Division,  U.  D.  C.;  Hon.  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Shelby,  Orator  of  the  Day;  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Cooper,  Henderson,  Special  Page;  Mrs.  Sydney  P.  Cooper,  Henderson,  Chairman  for  the  Memorial; 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  Asheville,  President  Asheville  Chapter  and  General  Chairman  for  the  Convention,  U.  D.  C.;  Mrs. 
Eugene  B.  Glenn,  President  Fannie  Patton  Chapter  of  Asheville;  Mary  Lou  Cooper,  daughter  of  the  Chairman,  and 
Alice  Dills  Weaver,  niece  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  little  girls  who  unveiled  the  memorial.  Mary  Louise  Daniels, 
Greensboro,  Special  Page  to  President  General;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  President  General,  U.  D.  C.;  Miss  Jessica 
Smith,  daughter  of  Orren  Randolph  Smith;  Mr.  Harry  Roberts,  Commander  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  of  Ashe- 
ville. See  page  465. 
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THREE  VITAL  EPISODES  IN  THE  ATTACKS 
ON  CHARLESTON. 

BY  ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL,  SR.,  FLORENCE,  S.  C. 

All  through  1861,  Charleston  was  safe  from  at- 
tack because  wooden  ships  could  not  pass  the 
forts,  soldiers  for  an  overland  attempt  could  not 
be  spared  by  the  North,  and  guns  of  sufficient 
caliber  were  not  to  be  had ; but  in  1862,  iron  ships, 
quantities  of  heavy  guns,  and  many  trained  sol- 
diers came  upon  the  scene  of  war,  and  Charleston 
was  faced  with  many  possibilities.  She  knew  that 
the  North  was  impatient  for  vengeance  upon  her 
because  of  “ Secession  and  Sumter.” 

There  were  five  routes  an  enemy  could  take, 
but  after  all  was  said  it  remained  as  a conviction 
that  for  the  sake  of  their  fleet  some  plan  involv- 
ing the  seizure  of  Stono  River  would  be  adopted. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  both  the  best  route  and  the 
worst  called  for  this  seizure. 

The  seizure  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
then  the  enemy  made  a most  feeble  effort  on  the 
line  of  the  best  route  and  settled  fixedly  to  making 
a success  of  the  worst.  The  three  episodes  this 
article  deals  with  lead  to  this  resplt,  and  are  tied 
together  by  a logic  of  circumstances  that  is  very 
interesting.  The  episodes  are  those  of  Coles  Is- 
land, Seerssionville,  and  “South  End”  (of  Norris 
Island) . 

Soles  Island  commanded  the  mouth  of  Stono 
in  such  wise  that  both  that  best  and  that  worst 
route  were  dependent  on  it.  The-  Confederates 
fortified  it  and  then  evacuated  it  before  it  ever 
was  threatened,  enabling  the  enemy  to  gain  his 
harbor  for  ships,  and  his  point  for  beginning  oper- 
ations (point  d’  apperi)  without  any  fighting  at 
all.  There  were  great  burnings  of  heart  when 
Pemberton  had  the  batteries  on  Coles  demolished. 
Not  even  quotation  of  Lee  saved  him  from  feeling 
out  of  place  and  accepting  service  elsewhere.  This 
evacuation  became  known  too,  at  once,  for  the 
steamer  that  had  moved  the  guns  was,  by  a most 
surprising  night  adventure,  carried  not  long  after- 
wards by  its  bold  negro  pilot  out  of  the  harbor 
and  over  to  the  enemy.  The  reader  will  want  to 
judge  of  the  matter  for  himself  doubtless. 

Stono  is  west  of  Charleston,  with  James  Island 
between  it  and  the  great  harbor.  Come  up  Stono, 
cross  the  four  or  five  miles  of  James  Island,  and 
you  can  have  a good  fair  shot  at  the  city.  This 
western  side  of  Charleston  harbor,  therefore,  now 
became  another  battle  front,  and  only  miles  of 
redouble,  redans  and  entrenchments  could  give 
the  Confederates  a fighting  chance.  Not  only  so, 
but  as  you  pass  the  jaws  of  the  Stono  entrance. 


you  find  on  the  north  side  a marsh  over  ten  miles 
long,  and  averaging  three  miles  wide  (See  Gov- 
ernment Costal  Survey  Chart) , cut  up  by  innum- 
erable streams — a great  connecting  system,  lead- 
ing direct  towards  the  inner  harbor  and  that 
Norris  Island  beach  on  which  the  enemy  longed  to 
plant  his  guns.  For  this  thirty  square  miles  of 
marsh  lies  between  the  south  shore  of  James 
Island  and  the  two  barrier — beach  islands.  Fall 
and  Norris,  which,  if  held  by  the  enemy,  meant 
for  him  health  for  his  troops  and  security  for  his 
batteries.  Flanked  by  ocean  and  this  marsh,  and 
kept  salubrious  by  the  constant  seabreezes,  the 
enemy  at  once  so  coveted  them  that  he  soon  lost 
his  military  judgment  and  ceased  to  struggle  for 
that  best  of  routes,  the  road  across  James  Island. 
However,  for  the  Confederates  it  meant  another 
great  stretch  or  redoubts  and  redans  defending 
this  south  front.  Add  all  the  forts  of  the  harbor 
and  the  lines  of  batteries  on  the  four  miles  of  Sul- 
livan’s Island,  and  also  add  the  great  batteries 
Wagner  and  Gregg  on  Norris,  and  one  gets  an 
idea  of  what  guns,  etc.,  it  took  to  defend  Charles- 
ton. 

However,  Coles  Island  itself  would  have  re- 
quired some  guns.  It  was  in' those  days  two  miles 
long,  averaging  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide, 
and  curved  so  as  to  be  partly  facing  Stono  and 
partly  Folly  River  (of  the  marsh),  and  thorough- 
ly commanding  the  entrance  to  both.  It  could 
be  enfiladed  from  positions  either  on  Folly  Island 
across  Folly  River,  or  on  Kiawah  Island  across 
Stono,  so,  at  least,  one  fort  on  Folly  would  have 
been  necessary.  Again,  Coles  Island  was  con- 
nected with  James  by  two  long  causeways 
across  Folly  River,  or  on  Kiawah  Island  across 
marsh,  hammocks,  and  creeks.  It  would  have 
required  Confederate  valor  and  endurance  to  hold 
it.  Beauregard,  Ripley,  and  Hagood  certainly 
believed  in  holding  it,  and  I believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  military  men  concerned  also  de- 
plored its  abandonment.  In  as  much  as  the  enemy, 
while  promptly  seizing  it,  were  inveigled  into  a 
wrong  choice  of  routes,  the  loss  was  not  so  regret- 
able  in  the  end;  but  if  they  had  taken  the  great 
opportunity  offered  for  a valid  approach  to  Char- 
leston, instead  of  the  cul  de  sac  on  Norris  Island, 
there  would  have  been  a bloodier  story  to  tell. 

Coles  Island  was  fortified  by  Hagood,  under 
Ripley,  in  August,  1861,  and  demolished  in  April, 
1862.  In  May,  1862,  while  DuPont  and  Hunter 
were  planning  some  sort  of  opening  campaigns, 
Robert  Smalls,  the  negro  pilot,  brought  them  the 
Planter  and  the  news.  By  June  2,  the  Federals 
placed  their  troops,  unresisted,  on  James  Island, 
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and  on  Folly  as  well.  The  battle  of  Secessionville 
followed  on  June  16.  This  settled  Hunter,  for  he 
withdrew  from  James,  though  holding  Folly.  The 
two  rives,  Stono  and  Folly,  of  course,  were  pa-i 
trolled  by  the  navy.  Now  came  an  unexpected 
thing — not  until  April,  1863,  was  Charleston 
again  molested,  and  only  by  the  fleet  even  then. 
Those  few  short  hours  of  fight  with  Sumter  and 
Moulrie,  etc.,  sufficed  DuPont,  even  as  little  Seces- 
sionville satisfied  Hunter.  But  in  July  of  that 
year,  the  Federal  army  on  Folly  came  to  life,  and 
under  Gillmore,  powder  was  burned  ad  nauseam. 
Stanton  called  him  to  Washington  for  a consulta- 
tion, and  having  heard  him,  gave  him  free  rein, 
promising  support.  He  was  put  in  complete  com- 
mand, and  engaged  to  destroy  Sumter  so  that  the 
navy  could  then  enter  the  harbor  and  take  the 
city. 

It  was  natural,  I suppose,  for  Gillmore  to  pre- 
fer a plan  of  his  own  to  one  that  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Benham  to  Hunter,  and  had  produced 
the  awful  failure  of  Secessionville;  but  it  was  a 
blessing  to  the  Confederates  that  the  abilities  of 
Gillmore  were  not  devoted  to  the  “western  gate” 
attack.  “South  End”  and  Wagner  were  convin- 
ing  samples  of  determination  and  skill.  Gill- 
more’s  name  would  stand  exceedingly  high  were 
it  not  that  the  faultiness  of  judgment  displayed  in 
his  basic  decision,  when  he  pitched  his  campaign, 
somewhat  pulls  him  down.  However,  let  us  see 
something  of  Secessionville  and  have  a back- 
ground for  “South  End.” 

Benham  was  that  general  with  whom  Rose- 
crans  had  so  much  trouble  in  the  first  West  Vir- 
ginia campaign,  but  Benham  had  achievements 
behind  him.  First  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  and 
lauded  by  Scott  as  worthy  of  two  brevats  for 
services  on  two  successive  days  in  the  Mexican 
War,  having  been  very  active  in  the  fights  on  the 
Ganley,  and  recently  a leader  in  the  taking  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  he  was  listened  to  by  DuPont  and 
Hunter  when  he  broached  a plan  of  campaign 
that  promised  great  business  for  both  arms  of  the 
service.  This  plan  we  can  see  in  the  “Official  Rec- 
ords.” He  proposed,  as  a mere  kind  of  incident 
of  the  spring  campaign,  landing  and  marching 
across  James  Island  and  then  calling  for  big  guns 
to  batter  both  city  apd  Sumter.  He  came  with 
Hunter  June  2,  1862,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
island.  Then  Hunter  went  back,  and,  leaving  him 
in  charge,  wrote  out  his  orders  (see  official  rec- 
ords) positively  forbidding  him  “to  advance  on 
Charleston  or  attack  Fort  Johnson” — one  of  the 
harbor  big  forts  and  on  the  island  shore — unless 


heavily  reenforced,  or  given  orders.  But  he  was 
to  “provide  for  a secure  entrenched  encampment,” 
and  this  where  the  gun  boats  in  Stono  and  the  big 
branch  of  Folly  could  cross  their  fire  in  his  front 
and  keep  it  clear.  There  was  but  one  place  for 
this  stipulation  to  apply — the  spot  where  Hunter 
left  him  with  two  brigades. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  recently  erected 
and  unfinished  fort  of  the  Confederates,  across 
the  neck  of  land  on  which  Secessionville  stood, 
could  reach  with  its  four  guns  nearly  all  parts  of 
that  camp,  and  only  by  constant  reply  could  he 
get  any  peace.  Therefore,  under  the  plan  of  seek- 
ing peace  and  security  for  his  camp,  and  persuad- 
ing himself  that  the  term  “reconnoisance  in 
force”  would  save  him  in  case  of  trouble  with 
Hunter  he  took  his  more  than  six  thousand  men  to 
storm,  at  daylight,  that  troublesome  battery. 
Hunter  at  Hilton  Head,  was  furious,  cut  off  his 
official  head,  and  sent  him  North  to  encounter 
Stanton,  etc.  Benham  had  a time  of  it,  but  finally 
was  restored  to  service  after  long  punishment. 
He,  too,  was  mad  with  Stevens,  who  led  the  storm- 
ing troops. 

The  fort  at  Secessionville  was  almost  a mile  in 
front,  and  left  of  the  line  of  Confederate  works 
that  ran  parallel  to  Stono  for  five  miles,  and  ended 
at  the  northern  boundary  with  a strong  fort  out 
in  front,  just  as  at  Secessionville.  This  was  Fort 
Pemberton,  for  he  had  planned  and  begun  this 
whole  defense  of  the  island.  The  lines  were  two 
miles  back  from  the  river,  and  left  all  that  space 
for  the  enemy.  The  plea  for  yielding  such  space 
was — gunboats  and  their  big  shells ! Beauregard 
afterwards  changed  these  lines  a good  deal. 

But  the  fort  at  Secessionville  was  well  placed, 
and  a fitting  flank-guard  for  the  south  end  of  the 
line.  Here  is  a brief  idea  of  it  and  its  setting: 
Conceive  a battle  shaped  spit  of  land,  about  five 
feet  out  of  water  at  high  tide,  extending  eastward 
into  a mass  of  marsh  grass  for  half  a mile,  and 
being  less  than  a quarter  at  widest  part,  with  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  the  neck,  across 
which  stretched  a ditch  and  earthworks,  with  em- 
brasures for  a few  guns,  four  being  in  place. 
These  earthworks  bend  back  toward  the  east  for 
a space  as  they  reach  the  edges  of  the  land.  There 
is  a creek  as  well  as  marsh  to  the  north,  and  a 
water  covered  mud-flat  to  the  south.  The  enemy 
must  attack  from  the  west.  His  camps  are  there 
— a mile  and  a half  away.  He  will  come  straight 
down  a road  that  leads  from  the  “big  road”  to  the 
Secessionville  settlement  through  two  windbrake 
hedges  and  two  cotton  fields,  with  heavy  beds 
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made  the  year  before.  From  the  tip  end  of  bottle 
there  is  a footbridge  that  runs  north  over  marsh 
and  water  for  nearly  a mile  to  another  neck  and 
over  it  will  come  reenforcements  for  the  fort.  On 
that  other  neck  is  a battery  that  can  play  on 
enemy  in  front  of  the  fort  when  they  attack.  The 
marsh  and  creek  to  the  north  are  narrow  where 
the  fort  across  the  neck  is,  and  the  enemy  will 
put  men  over  there  to  flank  the  works,  and  the 
reenforcements  for  the  fort,  coming  by  the  foot- 
bridge, will  fight  those  men,  firing  from  the  edges 
of  the  bottle  just  back  of  the  neck.  There  is  a 
fringe  of  bushes  all  around  the  edges  of  bottle 
neck,  and  land  beyond.  The  enemy’s  line  will  be 
too  long  to  fit  the  narrow  neck,  and  some  troops 
will  be  pushed  into  the  marsh,  and  crouch  behind 
those  bushy  edges.  The  big  low-country  cotton 
beds,  too,  will  jar  the  troops  that  try  to  double 
quick  over  them  no  little.  They  will  want  to 
shout,  as  the  stout  old  man  did  as  he  chased  the 
little  boy — “Take  down  the  row,  you  villain.” 
Then,  too,  attacking  troops  had  to  consider  how 
those  two  windbrake  hedges  would  aifect  and 
break  their  formation  ere  they  reached  the  en- 
trenchments. Although  the  coast  survey  charts 
of  1858  and  Captain  Bontelle,  who  helped  make 
them,  were  a part  of  the  Federal  equipment,  and 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  bottle  neck  were  easily 
known  to  their  generals,  they  had  had  no  way  of 
guaging  the  terrain  over  which  they  were  to 
charge  in  these  smaller  matters. 

The  Confederate  lines  across  the  island  lay 
nearly  a mile  behind  the  fort  attached.  General 
N.  G.  Evans  (“Old  Shanks”)  had  troops  behind 
them,  and  this  fort  was  expected  to  hold  out  at 
least  long  enough  to  enable  reenforcements  to 
come,  if  needed.  The  fort  had  its  own  pickets, 
and  Evans  was  using  nearly  four  regiments  under 
Colonel  Hagood  to  picket  the  long  stretch  of 
main  lines — half  on  duty  and  half  in  reserve  each 
night  and  day.  These  picket  troops  and  the  gar- 
rison, with  the  help  of  one  hundred  soldiers  sent 
before  day  to  work  on  the  unfinished  fort, 
amounted  to  thirteen  hundred  men,  of  which  less 
than  five  hundred  were  inside,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  outside  (the  reenforcements),  and  the  rest 
with  Hagood,  extended  in  line  of  battle  between 
the  fort  and  the  main  lines.  The  Federals  would 
bring  6,600  men  to  the  fight,  of  which  5,000  would 
be  engaged. 

General  Benham’s  plan  was  good.  His  trouble 
was  that,  having  to  defend  himself  to  Hunter  un- 
der the  plea  of  a “reconnoissance  in  force,”  if  first 
repulsed  decisively,  he  could  hardly  try  it  a second 


time.  Even  as  it  was,  he  lost  683  men  to  his  op- 
ponents 204.  He  came  at  daylight,  almost  reached 
the  fort  at  the  same  time  with,  its  pickets,  and 
assaulted  with  3,500  men,  while  1,500  or  1,600 
fought  as  flankers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
creek  and  marsh,  250  yards  away,  and  1,500  more 
guarded  his  rear  and  the  road  back  to  camp.  The 
flanking  force  had  Hagood  flanking  them,  and  in 
any  second  assault  Evans  would  have  thrown  in 
more  troops  both  to  Hagood  and  the  fort.  The 
defender  of  the  fort.  Colonel  Lamar,  was  wounded, 
and  the  fort  was  then  named  for  him.  Even  after 
Benham  got  back  to  camp.  Fort  Lamar  could  drop 
shells  on  most  of  it. 

General  J.  J.  Stevens  put  his  two  Federal  bri- 
gades into  the  assault  strictly  according  to  rule,  but 
they  reached  the  works  in  waves,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  attacks  and,  all  being  most  gal- 
lantly repulsed,  he  drew  the  troops  all  back  to  the 
first  windbrake,  waiting  for  Benham  to  give 
further  orders ; for,  as  a reconnoissance,  the  condi- 
tions were  satisfied.  His  soldiers  had  shown  both 
spirit  and  courage,  and  he  had  lost  over  five  hun- 
dred men,  which  was  just  about  the  number 
Lamar  commanded  in  the  fort. 

This  battle  was  the  only  attempt,  save  one  more 
feeble  threat,  at  the  time  “South  End”  was  fought, 
that  the  Federals  made.  Hunter  withdrew  his 
entire  force  from  James  Island  almost  at  once, 
and  later  gave  place  to  Gillmore  as  chief  in  com- 
mand before  Charleston.  The  Federal  loss  at 
Secessionville  was  little  less  than  that  the  Con- 
federates were  to  lose  in  all  the  fighting  Gillmore 
was  to  occasion  at  “South  End,”  two  assaults  on 
Wagner,  fifty-eight  days  of  the  seige  of  Wagner, 
in  Battery  Gregg,  and  in  Fort  Sumter  itself — 
683  and  693.  Gillmore  was  not  to  come  on  the 
scene  until  June,  1863.  (See  Beauregard’s  Report, 
p.  93,  Vol.  28,  Official  Records.) 

General  Q.  A.  Gillmore-  having  expressed  to 
friends  his  conviction  that  Sumter  could  be  in- 
jured beyond  all  power  of  harm,  and  thus  a way 
opened  for  the  navy  to  the  inner  harbor,  he  was 
called  to  Washington,  May,  1863,  for  consultation. 
In  Vol.  28,  Official  Record,  one  can  read  all  about 
his  views.  He  says  that  the  navy  said  that  if 
Sumter,  with  its  plunging  fire  on  the  decks  of 
their  monitors,  was  out  of  the  way,  they  could 
enter  the  harbor,  that  to  attack  by  land  would  re- 
quire large  forces  to  hold  the  barrier-beach  is- 
lands, and  also  attempt  to  capture  all  of  James 
Island,  but  with  present  forces — 11,000 — he  be- 
lieved he  could  move  from  Folly  to  Norris  and 
batter  down  Sumter,  leaving  the  navy  to  go  in  and 
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take  the  city.  He  believed  the  Confederates  had 
large  forces,  and  Benham’s  attack  had  revealed 
strong  fortifications. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  true  except  as  to  the  Con- 
federate forces.  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  dur- 
ing June,  1863,  drew  all  possible  troops  from 
Charleston,  leaving  in  the  whole  “1st  District” 
less  than  2,500  infantry  to  help  the  artillery  in  all 
the  forts.  These  battles  were  on  July  3,  and 
Gillmore  attacked  on  July  10.  But  one  thing  is 
now  and  was  then,  evident.  In  case  the  navy  was 
mistaken,  then  all  the  vast  effort  would  go  for 
nothing.  Although  an  engineer,  he  took  a gamb- 
ler’s risk  and  lost.  The  navy  was  often  mistaken. 

Gillmore  was  opposed  to  a master  of  fortifica- 
tion and  defense.  Beauregard  had  been  there 
since  September,  1862,  and  Sumter  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  Charleston.  Gillmore  was  to  end 
facing  the  crash  of  his  hopes  with  not  a word  to 
say  except  that  he  had  done  what  he  set  out  to  do. 

How  much  Beauregard  inwardly  rejoiced  to 
see  Gillmore  do  the  thing  he  least  feared  we  can- 
not say.  Beauregard  had  defenses  at  the  gateway 
— “South  End” — but  they  were  not  as  yet  up  to 
the  Beauregard  standard.  Things  there  were  some- 
what of  an  invitation  to  the  enemy.  But  the  lock 
to  the  gate  had  been  ordered,  and,  even  as  things 
stood,  more  men  would  have  kept  the  gate  closed. 
We  have  seen  how  Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  and  let 
us  add,  Bragg  at  Tullahoma,  drew  all  forces  away 
from  Charleston  and  Savannah.  It  need  only  be 
said  that  the  labor  for  constructing  Beauregard’s 
lock  failed  utterly  in  supply.  The  War  Depart- 
ment had  been  well  informed  of  conditions — both 
as  to  danger  and  remedies.  The  lock  was  to  be  two 
batteries  and  a bridge  for  a hammock  in  the 
marsh  commanding  the  reach  of  the  creek  be- 
tween Folly  and  Norris  Island.  Had  these  been 
in  place,  Gillmore’s  plan  for  taking  “South  End” 
would  not  have  been  formed,  for  his  small  boats 
and  barges  could  not  have  ventured  on  crossing. 

The  defense  was  eleven  separated  guns  behind 
entrenchments  on  sand  hills  and  some  rifle  pits 
down  by  the  water  landing.  The  gun  crews  were 
sufficient,  but  for  the  landing  only  one  regiment 
of  four  hundred  and  one  company  of  forty  were 
available.  This  would  have  sufficed  had  the 
marsh  island  batteries  been  completed.  As  it 
was  that  feeble  force  was  wholly  inadequate. 
Gillmore  had  sent  some  gun  boats  up  a river 
(Edisto)  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  1st  Dis- 
trict, so  as  to  hold  off  reenforcements  from  there, 
and  also  both  gun  boats  and  a strong  force  up 
Stono  to  land  and  threaten  the  western  route. 


Then  he  threw  down  on  Folly  Island  the  screens 
of  forty-seven  guns  (their  presence,  but  not  num- 
bers, was  known  by  the  Confederates)  and  from 
up  Light  House  Inlet  (the  dividing  creek)  came  in 
early  morning  a whole  brigate,  while  another 
stood  ready  to  embark  as  soon  as  the  boats  landed 
the  first  and  came  for  them.  Then,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  low  tide  and  high  banks,  a regiment 
went  down  almost  to  the  ocean  and  landed  on 
the  other  flank  where  there  was  no  infantry  to 
resist.  These  last  began  taking  the  batteries  in 
flank  and  rear  so  that  the  men  in  the  rifle  pits 
would  soon  be  flanked  also.  The  forty-seven  guns 
and  two  brigades  against  four  hundred  and  forty 
men  proved  quite  sufficient  with  a loss  of  three 
hundred,  the  Confederates  were  whipped  and 
retired.  Even  this  was  not  all,  for  the  Federal 
fleet  had  come  close  to  shore,  and  their  15-inch 
shells  took  part  in  both  the  battle  and  the  retreat. 
The  poor  beaten,  but  gallant  fellows  had  some  two 
miles  to  go  in  order  to  reach  Wagner,  and  their 
road  was  seldom  more  than  an  open  beach.  They 
had  their  hour  of  triumph  next  day,  the  11th  of 
July,  and  also  on  the  18,  when,  in  the  attack  on 
Wagner,  the  ground  was  heaped  with  dead  and 
wounded  invaders  of  their  country.* 

General  Hagood,  in  his  most  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  story  of  Charleston’s  defense, 
in  his  book  “Memoirs  of  the  War  of  Secession'” 
shows  that  if  Gillmore  had  all  that  day  threatened 
a crossing,  and  also  pushed  his  threat  on  the 
western  front,  and  that  night  gone  up  Light 
House  Inlet  in  his  boats  to  “Legare  Landing,” 
where  Battery  Haskell  afterwards  stood,  he  could 
have  doubtless  gone  without  resistance  as  far  as 
Fort  Johnson  on  the  Harbor  shore  before  day 
light,  and  there  being  little  defense  for  it  at  the 
back,  accomplished  a wonderful  coup  de  maire. 
Hagood,  however,  does  not  discuss  the  tides  and 
mudflats  enough,  and  forgets  that  the  Federal 
coastal  armies  felt  lost  when  their  navy  was  not 
there  with  its  “flour  barrels.”  That  marsh  at  that 
point  is  three  miles  broad  and  five  miles  away 
from  Stono  River.  The  most  timid  thing  on  earth 
in  those  four  years  was  a Federal  army  away 
from  its  protecting  gunboats.  Pocotaligo,  Gul- 
lifiny,  Coosawhatchie,  and  Honey  Hill  can  testify 
on  that  point. 

*Note — The  Official  Records  give  only  about  two  hun- 
dred dead  before  Battery  Wagner  on  the  18th,  but  that  was 
the  number  buried  by  themselves.  The  Confederates  would 
not  let  their  burial  parties  come  nearer  than  the  picket 
line  and  buried  those  close  to  the  Battery  to  the  number 
of  more  than  six  hundred.  The  Federal  loss  in  that  attack 
was,  2,100  instead  of  the  1,500  given  in  Official  Record. 
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A GEORGIA  SOLDIER,  C.  S.  A. 

FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF  R.  D.  CHAPMAN,  NOW 
OF  HOUSTON,  TEX. 

(Continued  from  November  Number) 

Sitting  in  the  City  of  the  Dead  on  Shenandoah 
Heights,  a lofty  mountain  peak  pointing  to  and 
overlooking  the  junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  I viewed  with  mingled  sadness 
and  admiration  the  magnificent  grandeur  of 
Maryland  Heights  beyond  the  Potomac,  and  as 
twilight  was  falling  upon  the  vision  that  so  chal- 
lenged my  admiration,  music  bands  of  the  differ- 
ent regiments  began  playing  martial  music,  which 
was  grand  as  it  echoed  and  re-echoed  among  the 
mountain  cliffs  and  down  the  rushing  rivers.  But 
their  martial  music  was  not  in  unison  with  the 
sonorous  chords  in  the  heart  of  a Confederate 
soldier;  and  as  they  played  “Yankee  Doodle,”  my 
sad,  silent  soul  responded,  “Dixie,”  with  the 
Chorus : 

“I’m  on  my  way  to  Dixie,  I can’t  stay  here  no 
longer. 

And  when  I get  to  Dixie,  I’ll  come  back  here — 
no,  never, 

I’m  listening  to  the  music  the  Yankee  bugles 
blow. 

My  heart  turns  back  to  Dixie  and  I must  go.” 

The  bands  ceased  playing,  tattoo  sounded,  and 
silence  succeeded  all,  except  the  dashing  rivers 
and  rushing  wind. 

Starting  and  stumbling  over  the  graves  of  de- 
parted spirits,  a superstitious  imagination  un- 
bidden arose,  and  in  my  human  weakness,  through 
mental  vision,  I could  see  spirits  of  Federal 
soldiers  and  John  Brown’s  fanatics  waiting  to 
forbid  my  going.  But  reenforced  by  the  thought 
that  Stonewall  Jackson’s  heroes  and  other  Con- 
federate dead  from  victorious  battlefields  were 
also  there,  in  a spiritual  sense  I was  not  alone. 
The  great  Captain  who  never  lost  a battle  was 
with  me  and  bade  me  go  and  fear  no  evil.  With 
a resolution  equal  to  the  emergency,  I mounted 
the  stonewall  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  camp  fires,  I 
soon  located  the  picket  line.  Carefully  avoiding 
the  pickets,  I made  my  way  to  the  brink  of  the 
mountain;  planting  my  feet  upon  a firm  founda- 
tion and  holding  fast  to  the  bushes,  I cautiously 
descended  the  mountain  slope  so  as  to  pass  out 
between  the  camp  guard  on  the  summit  and  the 
pickets  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  I had  sur- 
veyed during  the  day  this  mountain  the  best  I 
could,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  my  escape. 
From  the  river  up,  the  Shenandoah  slope  pre- 


sented the  appearance  of  an  irregular  wall  of 
rock,  precipices,  cliffs  and  caverns,  partially  cov- 
ered with  bushes,  and  I was  fully  aware  of  the 
perilous  adventure;  I proceeded  slowly  walking 
and  crawling,  feeling  my  way  with  feet  and  hands 
to  avoid  danger  points.  Thus  I passed  two  bri- 
gades of  Federal  camps,  and  I felt  that  I had  left 
Harper’s  Ferry  by  a route  that  had  never  been 
traveled  by  man.  This  new  route  diverted  me 
from  my  original  instructions  and  I,  therefore, 
changed  my  direction  toward  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  At  a late  hour,  while  passing 
Duffield  Station,  I was  halted  by  the  guard  posted 
in  the  road  near  the  station ; he  called  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard,  who  came  and  inquired  into  my 
business.  I represented  to  him  that  I was  a 
citizen  living  in  that  vicinity,  had  been  out  nurs- 
ing a sick  neighbor  and  was  on  my  way  home, 
and  upon  these  reasonable  representations  he  re- 
leased me,  for  which  I thanked  him  kindly  and 
invited  him  to  come  out  and  dine  with  me  the  next 
day,  which  invitation  he  very  graciously  accepted 
and  expressed  a desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  citizens  in  the  country  during  his 
stay  in  camp  at  Duffield  Station.  He  had  no 
orders  to  detain  the  citizens,  but  had'strict  orders 
to  arrest  all  soldiers  and  deserters  without  proper 
leave  or  absence.  After  a pleasant  talk  around 
the  camp  fire,  one  of  the  guards  walked  with  me 
across  the  picket  line  and  bade  me  a happy 
good  night  on  my  way  and  it  was  certainly  a hap- 
py good  night  for  me,  far  more  successful  than  I 
could  have  reasonably  anticipated.  This  night 
was  the  critical  period  in  my  struggle  for  price- 
less liberty  or  a loathsome  prison.  I had  now 
passed  all  danger  points  and  felt  that  I had  now 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  during  the  night  of 
February  26,  1864,  to  the  full  limit  of  human 
endurance. 

The  day  of  the  27th  was  now  dawning  and  two 
miles  yet  to  go  before  reaching  the  home  of  my 
first  Southern  sympathizer  in  the  Virginia  Valley ; 
he  received  me  very  cautiously  and  did  not  intro- 
duce me  into  the  social  circle  of  his  family  until  I 
told  him  I had  a message  to  him  from  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Harry  Nicely,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
After  relating  briefly  my  capture,  escape,  and 
present  condition,  I found  that  Harry  Nicely’s 
name  was  an  acceptable  passport  to  the  home 
and  hearts  of  this  worthy  sympathetic  family. 
A large  portion  of  the  Virginia  Valley  was  domi- 
nated by  the  Federal  forces  subject  to  the  law- 
less raiding  parties  who  invaded  the  homes  of  the 
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Southern  sympathizer  and  carried  all  the  men 
away  to  prison;  therefore,  all  the  men  who  re- 
mainded  at  home  and  the  soldiers  on  furlough  had 
secret  hiding  places,  and  the  ladies  of  the  home 
were  always  on  the  lookout  for  approaching 
strangers,  whom  they  regarded  as  enemies  until 
they  were  fully  identified  and  their  business  made 
known.  I soon  established  my  identity,  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  kind  hospitality  of  this 
patriotic,  sympathetic  family  during  the  day. 

The  two  sleepless  nights  and  the  rough  experi- 
ence of  the  last  night  tested  my  physical  strength 
and  endurance  to  its  limit;  this  day  was  the  Sab- 
bath Day,  and  for  one  time  in  my  life  I obeyed  the 
Lord’s  commandments  and  kept  His  Day  Holy; 
and  after  the  very  needful  bathing,  feasting,  rest- 
ing, and  sleeping,  I was  much  better  prepared,  to 
continue  my  journey  south.  The  comfort  and 
kind  hospitality  of  this  distinguished  family,  their 
patriotic  sympathy  and  expressions  of  joy  for  my 
successful  escape  thus  far,  their  cordial  goodwill 
and  wishes  for  my  future  success  reversed  my 
condition  in  one  day’s  time  from  distress  and 
mental  agony  to  the  realization  of  a grateful 
friendship  and  aid  that  inspired  a hope  of  my 
future  success.  Thus  equipped  for  my  journey 
south,  I felt  that  I could  safely  proceed.  Early 
in  the  night  of  February  27th,  I bade  the  family 
an  affectionate  farewell,  and  the  father  walked 
with  me  a mile  or  two  through  fields,  forest  and 
farm  gates,  avoiding  all  public  roads  and  high- 
ways. 

Traveling  as  directed  I arrived  at  the  place  of 
my  second  friend  at  about  the  midnight  hour,  and 
a lady  from  an  upper  window  at  last  answered  my 
call.  I delivered  the  message  from  their  Balti- 
more friend  and  was  admitted  and  made  very 
welcome.  The  husband  was  absent  and  did  not 
come  in  until  I had  been  identified  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  wife;  he  appeared  as  a courtly, 
cultured  gentleman,  and  she  as  an  elegant  type  of 
Virginia  womanhood.  For  two  hours  I rested  in 
a warm,  cozy  room,  feasting  on  cake  and  wine, 
as  I gave  them  a brief  sketch  of  my  capture  and 
escape.  On  my  departure  the  lady  urged  me  to 
partake  freely  of  the  wine,  and  the  husband  pro- 
posed a patriotic  toast  to  the  heroes  of  the  South. 
I responded  to  the  toast  with  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  their  kindness  to  me  during  my  sojourn 
with  them. 

My  third  friend  lived  four  miles  south  on  the 
pike,  a public  highway  yery  much  traveled  by  the 
enemy  and  others  unfriendly  to  the  South.  One 


mile  of  this  distance  was  to  be  traveled  on  the  pike, 
and  this  mile  was  quickly  made  under  the  exhila- 
rating influence  of  the  wine,  which  bade  defiance  to 
the  rough,  cold,  dark  night  and  landed  me  safely  at 
the  gate  of  my  third  friend  before  day  dawn  of 
February  28, 1864,  where  I expected  to  rest  during 
the  day.  Here  I was  also  admitted,  and  received 
the  sympathetic  hospitality  characteristic  of  the 
Virginia  Valley  farmer.  I explained  my  condition 
as  briefly  as  possible,  and  was  invited  to  dinner, 
where  I met  the  large  and  interesting  family  of 
boys  and  girls,  who  listened  to  my  story  with 
great  interest.  They  also  had  a war  story  to  tell ; 
little  Johnnie  broke  in  and  said:  “0!  papa,  tell 
him  about  the  Rebel  Camp.”  “Yes,”  said  the 
father,  “we  have  a Rebel  Camp  on  the  mountain 
two  miles  from  here;  five  or  six  of  the  Virginia 
Cavalry  are  here  on  furlough  visiting  their  rela- 
tives and  friends;  they  located  a camp  in  the 
thicket  on  the  mountain  where  they  keep  their 
horses ; they  will  start  south  tonight  to  rejoin  their 
commands ; they  have  an  extra  horse  to  carry  out 
with  them.”  This  was  good  news  for  me,  and  he 
proposed  to  get  a saddle  and  arrange  for  me  to 
ride  south  with  the  cavalry  boys.  All  things  were 
made  ready  to  start  south  early  in  the  night;  we 
all  assembled  at  the  Rebel  Camp  where  we  met 
the  grief-stricken  relatives,  sweethearts  and 
friends,  who  indulged  freely  in  crying,  kissing, 
and  affectionate ‘farewell  words  as  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  started  down  through  the  dark, 
dense  forest,  carefully  avoiding  the  Federal 
picket  post  on  the  pike  a few  miles  south.  I was 
very  proud  of  my  military  escort;  they  were 
trained  Virginia  cavaliers,  all  well  armed,  brave, 
fearless  soldiers ; our  leader  was  a practical  army 
scout  and  knew  every  country  path  and  private 
trail  between  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  the 
military  highways  in  the  Virginia  Valley.  He 
soon  led  us  into  the  Rebel  path  known  and  used 
only  by  the  Confederate  soldiers,  scouts  and  spies, 
for  their  ingress  and  egress  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  Virginia  Valley  region. 

We  had  about  ninety  miles  to  travel  before  en- 
tering the  Confederate  lines.  This  route  led  us 
through  the  woods,  fields,  and  thirty  farm  gates 
during  the  night;  the  speed  of  our  horses  was  so 
regulated  as  to  make  thirty  miles  before  daylight. 
The  early  part  of  the  night  was  dark,  the  road 
rough  and  muddy,  the  cold  winter  wind  was  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  me.  I could  see  my  way 
but  dimly  and  often  fell  behind,  but  by  urging  my 
horse,  I kept  near  the  company,  our  heroic  leader 
riding  the  fleetest  horse  in  advance  within  hail- 
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ing  distanct,  giving  signals  when  necessary  to 
speed  up  or  slow  down.  The  speed-up  order  came 
too  often  for  me ; I was  on  the  slowest  and  poorest 
horse  in  the  company  and  in  rear  guard  service  all 
night.  Later  in  the  night  the  cheerful  moonlight 
began  to  illumine  our  pathway,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night  we  had  a bright  moonlight 
view  of  the  fields,  forests,  and  natural  scenery 
through  which  we  passed.  This  was  my  third 
night’s  travel  without  sleep  and,  unaccustomed 
to  horseback  riding,  I was  suffering  with  pain  and 
physical  exhaustion,  and  no  relief  except  by  the 
■exercise  of  heroic  endurance.  It  was  -this  char- 
acteristic endurance  that  was  ever  present  with 
me  through  all  the  disadvantages  and  hardships 
of  a Confederate  soldier  in  active  service  during 
the  War,  that  comforted  me  through  a severe 
illness  in  a loathsome  prison,  and  inspired  a liv- 
ing hope  of  my  successful  escape,  which  grew 
brighter  as  we  approached  the  Confederate  line. 

Riding  briskly  all  night,  we  passed  the  thirty 
mile  post  on  the  Rebel  path  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
February  29,  1864,  where  we  camped  around  a 
warm  fire,  fed  and  rested  our  horses,  and  held  a 
council  of  war.  Our  leader  informed  us  that  we 
had  passed  the  last  military  post  in  the  Virginia 
Valley  and  the  only  danger  we  could  anticipate 
during  the  day  was  the  lawless  army  of  bandits, 
robbers  and  gamblers  on  the  public  highway  in 
the  neutral  zone  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern armies.  To  avoid  lawless  characters,  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  on  the  Rebel  path  until  late 
in  the  evening  where  our  trail  intersected  the 
public  highway  at  a point  five  miles  from  the  out- 
post of  our  Confederate  army;  these  five  miles 
were  made  in  quick  time.  Here  we  were  halted 
a short  time,  and  after  satisfactory  identifications, 
we  passed  the  out-post  and  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate lines,  March  1,  1864. 

Securing  conveyance  to  Staunton,  Va.,  I re- 
ported to  the  hospital  for  a few  days’  rest  and 
medical  treatment,  then  went  to  Richmond,  Va., 
and  applied  for  identification  papers.  General 
Winder  referred  me  to  the  War  Office  where  I 
found  records  showing  that  I was  Captain  of 
Company  E,  55th  Georgia  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.  I 
obtained  an  identification  certificate  and  a fur- 
lough of  thirty  days.  The  news  of  my  escape  was 
received  with  great  rejoicing  among  my  relatives 
and  friends;  at  the  expiration  of  my  leave  of 
absense,  I reported  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Persons, 
Commander  of  the  Post  at  the  Andersonville 
Prison,  and  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  Post. 
Here  I found  a remnant  of  my  regiment  who  were 


not  captured,  organized  with  remnants  of  other 
companies  into  a detachment  of  three  companies, 
and  known  as  the  55th  Georgia  Detachments  on 
duty  as  prison  guards  at  Andersonville,  Ga. 

I served  as  Adjutant  at  Post  Headquarters 
from  June  15,  1864,  to  October  15,  1864.  During 
this  time  the  prisoners  increased  from  14,000  to 
32,000,  and  the  capacity  of  the  prison  space  was 
increased  to  thirty  acres.  Other  extensive  im- 
provements were  planned,  but  public  policy  de- 
manded that  a large  portion  of  the  prisoners 
should  be  removed  from  Andersonville  to  better 
and  more  healthful  localities,  which  superseded 
the  necessity  of  further  improvements,  and  the 
transportation  of  prisoners  commenced  about  Oc- 
tober 18,  1864.  I assumed  command  of  the  De- 
tachment of  the  55th  Georgia  as  a prison  guard 
and  transported  one  thousand  prisoners  to  Flor- 
ence, S.  C.,  where  orders  awaited  me  to  report  to 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  with 
my  detachments  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  we  were  transported 
by  rail  to  the  nearest  point  to  Savannah,  where  we 
detrained  and  continued  under  a forced  march 
over  a temporary  military  road  through  the  rough 
rice  fields  of  South  Carolina  and  we  entered  the 
city  on  the  evening  of  December  5,  1864.  Report- 
ing immediately  to  General  Hardee’s  Headquar- 
ters, I was  informed  that  the  city  was  in  great 
peril  and  that  my  command  was  greatly  needed  at 
the  front.  Without  food  or  rest,  we  were  ordered 
to  report  to  General  Mercer’s  Headquarters,  on 
Lauton’s  farm,  seven  miles  west  of  Savannah; 
arriving  late  in  the  evening,  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed at  General  Mercer’s  Headquarters.  The 
flood  gates  of  the  extensive  rice  fields  around  Sa- 
vannah had  been  opened.  The  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Sherman’s  army  had  made  its  appearance  on 
our  front,  but  the  flooded  area  rendered  their 
direct  attack  upon  the  city  impracticable. 

For  several  miles  around  the  city,  cross-ways 
were  constructed  over  the  flooded  fields  a conven- 
ient distance  for  travel  and  trade  between  the 
country  and  the  city.  The  enemy  attempted  to 
enter  the  city  over  these  cross-ways,  but  they 
were  repulsed  by  our  artillery  and  met  with  such 
resistance  in  our  front  that  they  sought  a blood- 
less entry  into  the  city  through  a secret  conspiracy 
with  some  of  the  disloyal  troops  in  our  camp. 
An  Irish  Battalion,  composed  of  seven  full  com- 
panies of  Irishmen,  known  as  the  “Galvanived 
Rebels,”  who  were  supporting  our  guns,  entered 
into  a conspiracy,  led  by  the  Orderly  Sergeants 
of  the  seven  companies,  in  a general  mutiny  to  be 
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executed  at’  a late  hour  of  the  night ; they  had 
planned  to  spike  the  guns,  desert  their  post  and 
march  in  a body  over  the  cross-way  to  the  enemies’ 
camp ; but  we  had  some  loyal  soldiers,  true  to  the 
Southern  cause,  in  this  Irish  camp,  who  reported 
in  full  their  designs  to  the  General’s  Headquar- 
ters; this  information  was  transmitted  to  me  im- 
mediately with  orders  to  disarm  the  Irish  Bat- 
talion and  place  them  under  guard  for  an  investi- 
gation. 

I had  just  arrived  at  General  Mercer’s  Head- 
quarters at  5:00  P.M.,  with  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty of  my  old  soldiers,  and  had  located  my  head- 
quarters for  the  night,  after  a forced  march  all 
day.  We  were  not  prepared  for  any  service,  but 
this  order  was  imperative  and  demanded  prompt 
execution,  so  we  proceeded  to  the  Irish  Battalion 
camp,  seized  their  guns  and  posted  a guard  around 
their  camp,  sent  a dispatch  to  General  Mercer’s 
Headquarters  that  his  order  had  been  obeyed. 
General  Mercer  and  his  staff  and  other  officials 
hastened  to  the  Irish  Camp,  and  after  a thorough 
investigation  they  found  the  situation  was  more 
serious  than  anticipated^  the  mutinous  uprising 
that  was  planned  to  start  at  1 :00  A.M.,  that  night, 
included  the  murder  or  kidnapping  of  all  their 
commissioned  officers  and  all  others  who  resisted. 
A Court  Martial  was  organized  and  the  Orderly 
Sergeants  from  each  of  the  seven  companies 
were  tried  by  the  Court  and  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son and  mutiny,  for  which  they  were  sentenced 
to  be  shot  that  night,  and  the  other  men  of  the 
battalion  were  carried  away  under  guard.  This 
conspiracy,  instigated  and  planned  by  our  enemies 
in  the  Irish  Battalion,  proved  to  be  a signal  fail- 
ure. The  timely  apprehension  and  prompt  action 
of  our  authorities  defeated  their  nefarious  scheme 
and  the  Confederates  still  commanded  this  post. 

Withdrawing  from  our  front,  the  invading 
army  sought  another  point  of  ingress,  where  they 
advanced  in  force  on  our  right  flank  and  advanced 
on  our  position  through  a dense  thicket  of  under- 
growth, firing  volley  after  volley  as  they  advanced 
cautiously  upon  our  picket  line  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  As  Officer  of  the  Guard,  I had 
orders  to  relieve  the  picket  line,  evacuate  this  post 
at  11:00  P.M.,  and'  make  a hasty  retreat  into  the 
city;  the  enemy  advancing  nearer  and  nearer, 
firing  indiscrimiately  upon  our  line,  and  the  minie 
balls,  playing  with  the  forest  trees  around  us, 
gave  me  notice  that  quick  action  was  necessary. 
According  to  my  orders,  I hastened  to  my  first 
guard  post,  and  found  that  the  guard  had  fled  to 
parts  unknown ; the  second  post  was  also  deserted ; 


at  the  third  post  I found  one  of  my  old  true  and 
tried  soldiers  as  steady  at  his  post  as  the  boy  that 
stood  on  the  burning  deck.  Having  withdrawn 
the  picket  line,  we  made  the  seven  miles  into  the 
city  in  quick  time.  We  crossed  the  pontoon  bridge 
over  the  river  and  continued  our  march  through 
South  Carolina,  subject  to  the  orders  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnson  in  his  campaign  of  defense. 
General  Sherman  occupied  the  city  of  Savannah, 
where  he  remained  resting  and  recruiting  his 
army,  until  January  1,  1865,  when  he  continued 
his  march  of  invasion  up  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
through  South  and  North  Carolina;  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in  command  of  the  Confeder- 
ate forces,  gallantly  defending  the  country  against 
invading  parties  from  Sherman’s  army. 

This  was  a campaign  of  great  activities,  daily 
fighting,  skirmishing,  and  marching  through  ex- 
treme hardships  and  privations  for  three  months, 
to  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  where  the  last  and  final 
battles  were  fought  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of 
March,  1865 ; after  which  a peace  conference  was 
arranged,  which  culminated  in  the  surrender. 

When  our  worthy  leaders  found  that  resistance 
was  no  longer  possible,  they  advised  their  faithful 
soldiers  to  return  to  their  respective  places  of 
abode,  rebuild  their  burned  and  deserted  homes, 
and  make  as  good  and  faithful  citizens  as  they  had 
been  true  and  faithful  soldiers. 

The  vanquished  host  of  Confederate  soldiers 
in  their  destitution,  with  sadness,  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  newly  made  graves  of  their  com- 
panions. Facing  homeward  and  encouraged  by 
the  prospects  of  peace,  they  raised  the  banner  of 
Christian  civilization  as  the  birthright  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  and  the  cherished  hope  of  meet- 
ing the  loved  ones  who  awaited  their  coming 
made  their  burden  light  and  their  cross  easy  to 
bear.  In  the  full  realization  of  joining  hearts  and 
hands  with  those  at  home  who  endured  the  stress 
and  strain  of  the  War,  they  wrought  mightily 
together  in  domestic  labor  of  love  in  the  construc- 
tive development  of  an  empire  as  fruitful  and 
fragrant  as  the  mind  could  conceive  or  the  hand  of 
man  could  construct.  Characteristic  of  the  trained 
soldiers,  ready  to  battle  for  victory,  they  entered 
into  the  learned  professions  of  law,  physics,  theol- 
ogy, mechanism,  and  agriculture,  and  in  their 
scientific  research  laid  bear  the  vast  fields  of 
ocean,  earth,  and  air,  making  ready  for  the 
mighty  men  of  inventive  genius  to  touch  the  elec- 
tric button  that  moves  the  great  car  of  destiny 
with  the  rich  products  of  commerce,  wrought  out 
by  the  industrial  hand  of  the  American  citizen. 
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MEMORIAL  HOUR. 

“For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 

His  Hand  has  smoothed  the  tangled  lines  of  care, 
And  led  them  far  across  life’s  rugged  steep 
Into  that  realm  beside  the  gates  of  prayer. 

We  shall  remember  when  we  walk  alone, 

And  strive  each  dear  familiar  form  to  trace ; 

By  faith  we  know,  when  we  have  larger  grown. 
Our  eyes  shall  seek  and  find  each  gentle  face. 

In  God’s  own  house  His  angels  vigil  keep, 

“For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 

Virginia  Frazer  Boyle. 

(Sung  at  Memorial  Hour  of  the  annual  conven- 
tion, Tennessee  Division,  U.  D.  C.,  held  at  Mem- 
phis, October  7-11,  1930.) 


Col.  George  H.  Carmical. 

The  ranks  of  Confederate  veterans  lost  one  of 
the  finest  when  Col.  George  H.  Carmical  died  at 
his  home  in  Newman,  Ga. 

Several  months  ago  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  and  sustain  a severe  injury  to  his  leg,  and  the 
strain  of  his  injury,  added  to  the  weight  of  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age,  brought  release  in  death. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  grave  side  in 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  when  the  last  farewell  was 
given  him  by  his  few  remaining  comrades  of  the 
sixties,  and  by  the  many  who  prized  his  friendship 
and  delighted  to  honor  him  as  a citizen  and  a 
soldier. 

Colonel  Carmical  was  born  in  Coweta  County, 
Ga.,  over  eighty-eight  years  ago.  When  the  War 
between  the  States  began,  he  promptly  enlisted. 
For  some  time  previous  to  the  end  of  the  war  he 
was  colonel  in  command  of  the  7th  Georgia  Regi- 
ment— a command  that  reflected  in  every  test  the 
bravery  of  its  members  and  the  ability  and  skill 
of  its  commander.  So  notable  was  the  colonel’s 
ability  that  he  was  actually  appointed  a Major- 
General  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  but  never 


assumed  his  rank,  and  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a colonel. 

After  his  return  to  Newman,  he  married  Miss 
Florence  Robinson,  of  a prominent  Newman 
family.  His  beloved  wife  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  many  years  ago.  He  is  survived  by  one 
sister  and  by  several  nephews  and  nieces. 

Colonel  Carmical  held  many  posts  of  trust  dur- 
ing his  life  time,  his  chief  service  having  been 
given  as  Sheriff  of  Coweta  County,  in  which  office 
he  served  for  fourteen  years  in  succession.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Confederate  veterans’ 
organizations,  and  was  commander  of  the  “Sur- 
vivors of  the  7th  Georgia  Regiment.”  As  such,  it 
was  his  duty  to  prosecute  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting law  suits  recorded  in  Georgia,  the  result 
of  which  was  a judgment  decreeing  valuable  prop- 
erty in  the  city  of  Savannah  to  be  the  property  of 
the  survivors  of  the  7th  Georgia  regiment. 

David  Andrews  Beeks. 

David  Andrews  Beeks,  born  in  Laurens  County, 
S.  C.,  March  2,  1845,  died  near  Aberdeen,  Miss., 
May  18,  1930.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Malinda  Andrews  Beeks,  who  moved  to  Missouri 
in  1849. 

He  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  at  six- 
teen, as  a private  in  Company  I,  14th  Mississippi 
Regiment,  Army  of  Tennessee,  under  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  and  Hood;  was  in  the  battles  of 
Lafayette,  and  Rome,  Ga.,  in  1864;  in  Pine  Barren 
Creek,  Ala.,  December,  1864,  skirmishes  on  east 
of  Mobile  Bay,  crossing  into  the  city  March,  1865, 
and  retreating  up  Tombigbee  under  General 
Taylor  to  Gainesville,  Ala.,  was  paroled  May  26, 
1865.  His  colonel,  Philip  B.  Spence,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  said  the  last  guns  fired  and  the  last  to  sur- 
render east  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  this  di- 
vision. 

David  Beeks  married  Miss  Pernecie  Wade,  near 
Sherman,  Miss.  Her  mother,  Martha  Stocker, 
was  reared  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Eight  children 
blessed  this  union,  four  daughters  and  a son  sur- 
viving him.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sims  Young.  His  occupation  was  farm- 
ing and  he  also  served  his  county  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  supervisor,  and  representative  to  legisla- 
ture. He  was  a Mason,  noted  for  his  kindness  and 
hospitality,  always  found  on  the  side  of  right. 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Rye,  Hamilton,  Miss., 
would-be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  his  old  •om- 
rades  now  living. 
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Capt.  Charles  D.  Dowd. 

Charles  Dickerson  Dowd,  a boy  of  sixteen 
years,  volunteered  in  the  ranks  of  the  Confeder- 
acy— became  Captain  of  Company  B,  6th  Bat- 
talion, 70th  Regi- 
ment, North  Caro- 
lina Troops,  known 
as  Junior  Reserves 
and  called  by  Gov. 

Zeb  Vance  “The 
seed  corn  of  the 
Confederacy.”  Lat- 
er, Captain  Dowd’s 
company  became 
Company  E,  and 
fought  with  Gen. 

Joe  Johnston  at  the 
battle  of  Benton- 
ville,  where  its 
members  showed 
valiant  mettle  and  received  the  hearty  com- 
mendation of  their  superiors. 

Charles  Dowd  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Willis  Dick- 
erson Dowd  and  Marie  Gains,  and  the  grandson 
of  Cornelius  Dowd,  a member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Committee  that  admitted  North  Carolina 
to  the  Union,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Montgomery,  who  was  killed  at  the  storming 
of  Quebeck  in  1775.  He  was  educated  at  Carthage 
and  old  Trinity  College.  His  wife,  who  was  Miss 
Sarah  Little,  of  Little’s  Mills,  died  many  years 
ago,  and  last  April  he  lost  his  only  child,  Mrs.  W. 
Carey  Dowd,  Senior. 

Captain  Dowd  was  commissioned  on  the  Staff 
of  General  Foster,  Commander-in-Chief  U.  C.  V., 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  was 
Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division,  and  Commander  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  when 
he  died  August  7,  1930,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

After  Johnston’s  surrender  near  Durham, 
Captain  Dowd  returned  to  his  home  at  Carthage, 
N.  C.  As  he  was  willing  to  give  his  life  as  a 
sacrifice  for  his  country,  so  was  he  to  give  his 
best  effort  to  the  upbuilding  of  her  material  pros- 
perity. 

The  gloss  of  duty  well  done,  and  the  honor  of 
inbred  integrity  guided  his  life,  and  his  deeds  of 
knidness  and  beneficence  make  green  his  memory. 
Not  only  in  the  Confederate  army  did  Captain 
Dowd  served  his  country  with  honor,  but  during 
the  twelve  years  of  infamous  reconstruction  days. 


as  a Klansman,  he  served  his  country  and  section 
with  no  less  fidelity. 

As  a constant  and  studious  reader  of  the  Bible 
and  a believer  in  its  teachings,  he  was  a consistent 
member  of  the  Hawthorn  Lane  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  Charlotte,  from  which  his  funeral 
was  conducted.  It  is  lives  like  his  that  fill  the 
world  with  beauty  and  love. 

Captain  Dowd  is  survived  by  two  grandsons 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 

[William  A.  Smith,  Commander  North  Carolina 
Division,  U.  C.  V.] 

N.  Johnson  Agnew. 

N.  Johnson  Agnew  died  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1929,  aged  eigthy-four  years,  in  full  fellowship 
and  faith  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  a Deacon 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Floyd,  Va.,  com- 
manding the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  had  spent  his  life. 

In  1863,  he  volunteered  in  Company  G,  21st 
Virginia  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Capt.  A.  O. 
Dobbins,  serving  principally  in  the  Valley  cam- 
paign until  he  was  captured  at  the  battle  of 
Fisher’s  Hill,  September  22,  1864.  He  was  then 
confined  in  a Northern  prison  until  February  or 
March,  1865,  when  he  was  released  by  exchange. 
Upon  returning  home,  he  re-entered  the  Confed- 
erate service,  and  was  again  captured  when  the 
Federal  General  Stoneman  raided  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia, including  Floyd  County,  but  he  soon  made 
his  escape. 

After  the  war.  Comrade  Agnew  held  many  im- 
portant and  responsible  positions  by  the  voice 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  filling  the  several  offices  of 
constable,  deputy  sheriff,  deputy  treasurer,  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  for  more  than  forty-five 
years,  and  Juvenile  Judge  of  the  County  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Circuit  Court  from  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  that  office  until  his  death,  all 
of  which  is  strong  attestation  of  the  respect,  es- 
teem, and  affection  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
had  spent  his  long,  honorable,  and  useful  life.  He 
was  a consistent  Democrat,  and  all  through  the 
evil  days  both  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment, 
he  was  staunch  and  true  without  ‘variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning.” 

He  was  also  prominent  and  active  in  the  organ- 
ization of  Floyd  Camp  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
and  was  elected  the  first  Adjutant,  which  he  held 
uninterruptedly  until  he  answered  the  last  roll 
call. 

[W.  D.  Vaughn.] 
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P.  A.  Brown. 

Peyton  Alfred  Brown,  a pioneer  citizen  of 
Saline  County,  Mo.,  died  on  October  28th,  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  C.  B.  Brown,  in  Marshall,  Mo., 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years. 

He  was  born  May  8,  1836,  at  Millview,  Va.,  and 
his  parents  went  to  Saline  County  when  he  was 
only  two  years  of  age.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Sallie  Hatcher,  of  Cumberland  County,  Va.,  in 
1858.  Of  the  seven  children  born  to  them,  only 
two  survive  him. 

Since  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1915,  he  had  lived 
with  his  son,  spending  many  winters  with  rela- 
tives in  Virginia.  He  has  made  many  trips  alone 
to  Virginia  within  the  last  ten  years.  A sister, 
Mrs.  Salina  Worsham,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  is  the 
only  surviving  member  of  his  father’s  family. 

Comrade  Brown  was  an  esteemed  citizen  of  the 
county,  known,  loved,  and  respected.  He  united 
with  the  Mt.  Carmel  Methodist  Church  when  a 
youth,  and  had  been  an  officer  in  the  church  for 
many  years,  also  for  several  years  he  served  as 
Sunday  school  superintendent. 

Comrade  Brown  entered  the  Confederate  army 
in  1861,  serving  as  a private  with  Cumberland 
Troops,  an  organization  which  had  been  main- 
tained since  1812.  Six  months  later  he  was  com- 
missioned a first  lieutenant.  The  first  year  was 
spent  on  the  peninsula  between  the  York  and 
James  rivers,  with  General  Magruder  in  com- 
mand. Being  a cavalryman,  young  Brown  was 
continually  in  skirmishes.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Chickahominy,  Fredericksburg,  Win- 
chester, New  Market,  Rich  Mountain,  Second 
Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Petersburg,  and  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  and  many  times  escaped  capture. 

Thomas  E.  Lynn. 

Thomas  E.  Lynn,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  died  on 
November  13,  at  the  Confederate  Home  in  Rich- 
mond, where  he  had  spent  several  winters. 

He  was  born  near  Charleston,  May  26,  1842, 
and  was  reared  on  a farm.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  between  the  States,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army,  in  the  fall  of  1862.  Mustered 
into  Company  A,  26th  Virginia  battalion,  he 
served  under  Col.  George  M.  Edgar  and  Capt. 
John  S.  Swann.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  May 
31,  1864,  on  Potowatomie  Creek,  near  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  was  in  prison  at  Point  Lookout  for  one 
month  before  being  transferred  to  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 


Soon  after  returning  to  his  home  at  Charleston, 

he  married  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Willard.  Two 

daughters  and  two  sons  were  born,  the  youngest 

son  and  the  mother  dying  many  years  ago,  the 

the  latter  on  her  golden  wedding  anniversary. 

> 

Comrade  Lynn  was  a member  of  Stonewall 
•Jackson  Camp,  of  Charleston,  and  was  eighty- 
eight  years  old.  Funeral  services  were  from  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Charleston,  of  which  he  was 
a member. 

V.  M.  Fleming. 

Vivian  Minor  Fleming,  last  surviving  member 
of  Battery  B,  Richmond  Howitzers,  and  for  the 
past  fifty  years  prominently  identified  with  the 
civic,  social,  and  religious  life  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  died  at  his  home  there  on  November  12, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  the  resident  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  National  Battlefield  Park 
Commission,  engaged  in  the  work  of  converting 
portions  of  the  battlefields  in  that  section  into  a 
memorial  to  the  men  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
there  during  the  War  between  the  States.  In 
addition  to  the  experience  of  having  actually 
fought  on  the  local  battlefields,  he  was  a student 
of  War  between  the  States  history.  He  had 
written  extensively  on  the  fighting  which  took 
place  along  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  was 
regarded  as  a national  authority  on  the  impor- 
tant conflicts  of  the  1860’s. 

He  was  born  in  1844,  at  “Chantilly,”  the  old 
family  plantation  in  Hanover  County.  In  1861, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  enlisted  in  the  Rich- 
mond Howitzers,  with  which  he  had  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  being  attached  to  the 
forward  gun  in  the  pyramid  formation  of  the 
Howitzers  during  the  fighting  at  Hampton’s  cross- 
ing. He  was  wounded  in  this  engagement  and 
remained  inactive  for  several  months.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  First  Regiment  Engineers, 
and  attached  to  the  staff  of  Col.  R.  N.  Talcott. 

In  December,  1876,  he  married  Miss  Emily 
White,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  and  four  years  later  moved 
to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Eagle  Shoe  factory,  the  pioneer 
shoe  manufacturing  plant  in  the  South. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  is  President  of 
the  Kenmore  Association  and  herself  a historian 
of  note,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Smith,  who 
has  also  been  actively  engaged  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Old  Dominion’s  historic  treasures. 
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Rufus  M.  Ireland. 

Rufus  Morgan  Ireland,  member  of  a pioneer 
Tennessee  family,  and  one  of  the  few  surviving 
members  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry,  died  at  his  home 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  November  2,  after  many 
months  of  failing  health,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

Mr.  Ireland’s  forebears  settled  in  Tennessee  in 
the  period  preceding  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  for  generations  his  family  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  life  of  the  State.  He  was  born  on  the 
plantation  of  his  father  in  Sumner  County,  where 
he  spent  his  early  boyhood.  The  son  of  Benjamin 
R.  Ireland  and  Fanny  Stratton,  he  lived  on  the 
Sumner  County  plantation  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  between  the  States,  when  he  enlisted  in 
Forrest’s  Cavalry,  serving  throughout  the  con- 
flict under  that  famous  general.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  returned  to  his  home,  later  moving  to 
Nashville,  where  he  was  connected  with  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga,  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  and 
later  he  represented  the  railway  company  in  the 
capacity  of  agent  at  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

For  many  years  he  has  made  Nashville  his 
home,  being  actively  engaged  in  business  here 
until  his  advanced  age  forced  his  retirement. 

In  1878,  he  married  Miss  Addie  Frances  Kelly, 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  fifty-two  years  he  and  his 
wife,  who  survives  him,  were  an  example  of  life- 
long devotion.  All  who  knew  him  were  strongly 
impressed  by  the  kindliness  of  his  character. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive  him,  also  a foster-daughter  and 
several  grandchildren. 

William  B.  Pressley. 

On  the  morning  of  October  17,  the  spirit  of 
William  Burrows  Pressley,  Christian  gentleman, 
took  its  flight.  He  v/as  born  in  Williamsburg 
County,  S.  C.,  eighty-three  years  ago. 

During  the  War  between  the  States,  William 
Pressley  was  a cadet  at  the  Military  Academy  of 
South  Carolina,  just  a boy  of  sixteen  when,  in 
1864,  his  battalion  was  ordered  into  the  field  under 
the  command  of  Maj.  J.  B.  White.  On  December 
25,  the  battalion  was  ordered  to  James  Island, 
where  it  remained  until  after  the  evacuation  of 
Charleston.  In  February,  1865,  it  was  ordered 
into  North  Carolina,  but  was  shortly  recalled, 
being  State  troops,  and  he  was  at  home  on  fur- 
lough when  the  end  of  the  war  came. 

Early  in  1869,  he,  with  his  mother,  sister  and 
brothers,  two  of  whom  were  Colonels  John  G. 


and  James  F.  Pressley,  moved  to  California,  going 
via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  the  trans- 
continental railroad  was  not  yet  completed.  He 
engaged  in  ranching  near  Rio  Vista  until  1910, 
when  he  moved  to  Berkeley,  where  he  resided  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a gentle,  courteous,  hospitable  Southern 
gentleman,  and  was  beloved  and  honored  by  all 
who  knew  him.  His  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  by  Joseph  LeConte  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
which  bestowed  upon  him  the  Cross  of  Honor,  and 
of  which  he  was  an  honorary  member. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  daughters  and 
a son,  also  seven  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild. 

W.  H.  Thomas. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  l^rn  in  Austin  County,  Tex.,  in 
1844,  died  at  LaGfange,  Tex.,  October  28,  1930. 

While  he  was  still  ^ small  lad,  his  father  moved 
to  Fayette  County,  near  to  the  present  site  of 
Winchester,  where  he  grew  to  young  manhood. 
During  the  second  year  of  the  war,  he  joined  the 
Confederate  army,  serving  Company  I,  of  Flour- 
noy’s Regiment,  Green’s  Brigade,  Walker’s  Divi- 
sion, the  remaining  three  years.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  near  Mansfield,  La. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Fayette 
County,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Thomas  united  with  the  Methodist  Church 
in  1879,  and  was  a faithful  and  loyal  worker  in 
his  church,  serving  as  steward  in  his  church  for 
fifty-six  years,  a record  seldom  equaled. 

1882,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mollie  Moore,  at 
Winchester,  and  to  this  union  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  were  born,  of  whom  a daughter 
and  three  sons  survive. 

Comrade  Thomas  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  ' 
original  organizers  of  the  Camp  B Timmons,  U. 
C.  V.  He  was  connected  with  Texas  history  in 
another  way,  as  his  father.  Col.  N.  Thomas,  of 
Tennessee,  went  to  Texas  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic  and  was  granted  the  league  of-land  given 
to  the  settlers.  W.  H.  Thomas  being  the  eldest 
son,  this  original  grant  was  passed  on  to  him  by 
the  father,  and  it  now  has  become  a part  of  the 
estate,  He  moved  to  the  town  of  LaGrange  in 
1883,  and  became  a real  part  of  the  community 
life  there.  He  was  a progressive  citizen  and 
stood  for  those  things  that  meant  the  civic  and 
moral  progress  of  his  community.  He  was  a kind 
and  generous  employer  and  held  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  his  family  and  friends. 
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lUniteb  2)auGbters  of  tbe  Confeberaci? 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  President  General 


Troy,  Ala. 


Mrs.  a.  C.  Ford,  Clifton  Forge,  Va First  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Faris Second  Vice  President  General 

4469  Westminster,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  John  Wilcox,  Houston,  Tex Third  Vice  President  General 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Massby,  Hot  Springs,  Ark Recording  Secretary  General 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ezell,  Leesburg,  Fla Corresponding  Secretary  General 


Mrs.  George  Dismukbs,  Chickasha,  Okla Treasurer  General 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Orangeburg,  S.  C Historian  General 

Mrs.  a.  S.  Porter,  Lakewood,  Ohio Registrar  General 

14728  Clifton  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Goodwin,  Philadelphia,'Pa Custodian  of  Crosses 

The  Cleverly 

Mrs.  Charles  Granger Custodian  of  Flags  and  Pennant 

New  Orleans,  La. 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  Official  Editor,  Sandersville,  Ga. 


THE  CONVENTION  IN  ASHEVILLE. 

A perfect  hostess  was  North  Carolina  for  the 
thirty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  held  in  Asheville, 
November  19-22,  through  her  representatives, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  President  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Division,  U.  D.  C.,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Asheville  Chapter,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Glenn, 
President  of  the  Fannie  Patton  Chapter,  of  Ashe- 
ville, and  their  various  committee  chairmen.  No 
key  was  needed  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  hospi- 
tality which  showered  upon  officers  and  delegates 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  convention.  Homes 
and  hearts  of  the  city  were  opened  in  a great 
welcome,  which  the  assurances  of  Welcome  Eve- 
ning but  emphasized.  That  the  city  was  thor- 
oughly Confederate  was  made  more  evident  by 
the  Confederate  flag  flying  over  the  City  Hall,  the 
first  time  this  honor  had  been  accorded  a U.  D.  C. 
convention,  and  Mayor  Gallatin  Roberts  only  fol- 
lowed the  promptings  of  his  Confederate  ancestry 
in  having  the  Stars  and  Bars  placed  there. 

Welcome  Evening. 

A large  audience  assembled  for  the  exercises  of 
Welcome  Evening,  preliminary  to  the  opening 
of  the  convention,  which  were  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  General  Chairman.  Welcome 
from  the  State  was  voiced  by  Judge  Thomas  L. 
Johnson,  representing  Governor  0.  Max  Gardner, 
unavoidably  absent;  for  the  hostess  Division  by 
Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  President,  who  said,  in  part: 
“We  have  met  here  to  write  a new  page  in  the 
history  of  our  organization.  With  memory  for 
yesterday,  work  for  to-day,  and  hope  for  to- 
morrow, it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  the  deeds,  the 
devotion  to  cause,  and  the  heroism  of  the  men  of 
the  Southland  who  fought  so  bravely  in  the  six- 
ties. ...  We  welcome  you  to  the  State  which 


gave  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  soldier  and  statesman, 
to  the  South,  and  gladly  extend  every  facility  of 
hospitality  and  friendship  at  our  command.” 

For  the  city  of  Asheville,  Mayor  Gallatin  Rob- 
erts gave  a cordial  welcome  and  paid  tribute  to 
the  statesmen  and  military  leaders  who  stood  at 
the  helm  of  the  Confederacy  when  the  destiny  of 
the  Southland  was  at  stake.  To  the  President 
General  he  presented  a key  to  the  city  which 
would  unlock  every  home  from  garret  to  cellar, 
and  a handsome  gavel  for  control  of  the  conven- 
tion, both  articles  being  made  from  the  wood  of 
the  rhododendron  cut  from  an  old  estate  near 
Asheville. 

Mrs.  Ralph  VanLandingham  gave  a welcome 
for  the  National  Society  D.  A.  R.,  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Whitaker,  State  Regent  D.  A.  R.,  for  the  North 
Carolina  Women’s  Patriotic  Association.  The  re- 
sponse of  appreciation  for  the  convention  was 
given  by  Miss  Katie  Daffan,  President  of  the 
Texas  Division,  U.  D.  C. 

Following  her  presentation,  the  President  Gen- 
eral gave  an  illuminating  address  on  “The  Pur- 
poses and  Accomplishments  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.”  The  exercises  were  con- 
cluded by  the  presentation  of  the  general  officers, 
ex-Presidents  General,  Honorary  Presidents,  and 
convention  pages. 

* * * 

The  business  sessions  of  the  convention  began 
on  Wednesday  morning,  the  colorful  note  of  the 
preliminary  exercises  being  the  roll  call  of  States 
and  presentation  and  acceptance  of  State  flags, 
which  were  then  presented  to  the  hostess  Chap- 
ters. Other  flags  were  presented  to  the  general 
organization,  these  being  special  gifts  from  Mrs. 
Lizzie  George  Henderson,  ex-President  General, 
in  honor  of  Jefferson  Davis;  from  Virginia, 
through  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Bolling,  in  memory  of 
General  Lee;  from  Texas,  through  the  Jefferson 
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Davis  Chapter  of  Houston,  in  memory  of  Gen, 
J.  C.  Foster,  former  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C. 
V. ; and  State  flags  from  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 
To  Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  General  Chairman,  a flag 
was  presented  by  Miss  Jessica  Randolph  Smith, 
in  special  appreciation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  General 
was  the  leading  feature  of  this  session,  in  which 
she  reviewed  the  year’s  activities,  touching  upon 
those  things  which  have  come  over  from  other 
administrations,  bringing  out  features  of  her  own 
work  and  her  personal  activities  in  visiting  State 
conventions,  addressing  Confederate  gatherings, 
etc.  More  than  five  thousand  letters  have  gone 
out  from  the  President  General’s  office  during  the 
year.  Her  recommendations  were  all  approved. 

Following  the  memorial  service  of  Wednesday 
afternoon,  reports  of  general  officers  were  again 
taken  up,  the  special  features  of  which  may  be 
given  later  in  this  department,  with  reports  upon 
the  prizes  given  and  the  winners. 

* * * 

Election  of  officers  was  the  special  feature  of 
Thursday  morning.  Only  two  offices  were  to  be 
filled  at  this  convention.  Two  nominations  were 
made  for  Second  Vice  President  General,  and  the 
result  of  the  voting  showed  1,253  votes  cast  for 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Paris,  of  Missouri,  to  1,111  cast 
for  Miss  Mollie  Kavanaugh,  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
George  Dismukes,  of  Oklahoma,  was  nominated 
for  Treasurer  General  and  elected  without  oppo- 
sition. Miss  Alice  Baxter,  of  Georgia,  was  elected 
Honorary  President,  U.  D.  C. 

Invitations  for  the  convention  in  1931  were 
extended  by  Florida,  through  Mrs.  Julien  P.  Rod- 
gers and  Mrs.  Ezell,  in  behalf  of  Jacksonville 
as  the  convention  city ; and  by  California,  through 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Booth,  State  President,  and  Mrs.  R,  F. 
Blankenburg,  retiring  Second  Vice  President,  for 
the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Although 
California’s  invitation  had  additional  weight  in 
the  voice  of  a representative  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  voting  showed  a strong 
leaning  toward  Florida,  and  Jacksonville  will  be 
the  hostess  for  1931. 

Committee  reports  were  again  taken  up  and 
passed  on.  The  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief 
Fund  for  Needy  Confederate  Women  was  pledged 
for  1931  to  the  amount  of  $4,537.  As  this  amount 
will  not  meet  the  requirements,  any  contributions 
to  that  fund  may  be  made  as  the  spirit  moves. 
There  can  be  no  cause  more  worthy. 


Report  on  the  Matthew  F.  Maury  Scholarship, 
through  Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles,  Chairman,  showed  a 
lack  of  some  $1,313  in  completion.  Additional 
pledges  were  made  to  cover  the  greater  part  of 
that  amount,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  comple- 
tion of  this  fund  will  be  reported  next  November. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Weinmann,  Chairman,  reported  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Foundation  some  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, and  urged  that  the  Divisions  and  Chapters 
complete  their  quotas.  The  interest  on  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  in  securing,  compiling,  and  indexing 
source  material  for  Confederate  history.  In  this 
connection  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  a resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Mrs.  Cabell  Flournoy,  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  the  President  General  be  authorized 
to  ask  history  professors  in  different  States  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  committee  made 
up  of  the  Historial  General,  U.  D.  C.,  and  State 
Historians,  for  assembling  data  for  our  bibliog- 
raphy of  source  material  for  Southern  historians ; 
and  that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  send  out 
printed  forms  to  Chapters  to  be  filled  out  to  in- 
dicate such  data  as  the  Chapters  have  found  avail- 
able in  their  communities  for  use  in  such  bibliog- 
raphy, these  forms  to  be  returned  to  State  His- 
torians, who  will  forward  to  Historian  General. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  McKinney,  of  Kentucky,  introduced 
a resolution  that  a thousand  dollars -be  appropri- 
ated for  a bust  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  be  placed  in 
old  Morrison  College  of  Transylvania  University, 
the  school  in  which  Mr.  Davis  spent  three  years 
before  going  to  West  Point.  The  form  of  this 
was  changed  to  read  that  the  amount  would  be 
contributed  by  the  Chapters,  and  was  carried. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bolling,  of  Virginia,  brought 
the  referendum  of  the  resolution  introduced  at 
the  Biloxi  convention,  pledging  U.  D.  C.  coop- 
eration in  plans  for  the  purchase  of  Stratford,  old 
home  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  and  it  was  ratified  by  a 
majority  of  the  State  Divisions,  by  which  it  had 
been  ratified  first  in  State  conventions'.  The  roll 
call  of  States  showed  2,057  votes  for  and  287 
against.  More  than  half  the  purchase  price  has 
been  paid,  and  this  contribution  by  the  U.  D.  C. 
organization  is  to  be  the  last  payment  on  the  prop- 
erty. A committee  of  nine  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  General  for  this  work. 

Recognition  of  the  service  rendered  by  Dr. 
Matthew  Page  Andrews  in  “guarding  our  South- 
ern history’’  was  given  by  the  convention  in  mak- 
ing him  an  Honorary  Associate  Member. 

A break  in  the  convention  proceedings  was 
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made  in  presenting  the  holder  of  the  U.  D.  C. 
scholarship  at  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Herbert  Dollahite,  who  spoke  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  honor  paid  him  in  this  award,  and  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  attending  the  old 
school  made  famous  by  those  years  of  association 
with  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

* * * 

In  the  concluding  session,  report  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Wallace  Streater,  Chairman,  on  the  Spanish- 
American  War  decoration  for  descendants  of  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  served  in  that  war.  Since 
there  were  some  who  served  in  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection and  not  in  the  Spanish- American  War, 
two  designs  had  been  made  to  cover  service  in 
these  two  wars,  which  are  considered  separate  and 
distinct.  These  designs,  appropriate  for  the  serv- 
ice for  which  they  stand,  have  been  accepted  by 
the  organization  and  can  be  secured  at  $1.25  each 
in  lots  of  five  hundred  or  less,  or  at  one  dollar  each 
when  more  than  five  hundred  are  ordered. 

The  report  on  adding  the  date  of  dedication  to 
the  Confederate  monument  at  Shiloh,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
White,  Chairman,  showed  that  it  is  not  the  rule 
to  place  the  date  of  dedication  on  a monument. 
None  could  be  found  so  marked. 

The  concluding  session  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  when  reports  and  old  business  were  fin- 
ished, followed  by  the  installation  of  officers, 
which  was  made  a beautiful  ceremony.  The  old 
song,  “Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds,”  was  sung 
as  the  concluding  act  of  the  1930  convention. 

Memorial  Hour. 

Memorial  Hour  is  the  sweetly  solemn  period  of 
the  convention,  when  tribute  is  paid  to  those  for 
whom  has  closed  “life’s  little  day.”  On  this 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  the  convention  these  ex- 
ercises were  presided  over  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quin- 
by,  of  Georgia,  and  the  memorial  to  the  U.  D.  C. 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Oscar  McKenzie,  of  Georgia, 
and  that  for  Confederate  Veterans  and  Sons  was 
by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles,  of  Alabama.  Special  me- 
morials were  also  given  to  many  veterans  and 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  whose  passing 
means  vacancies  never  to  be  filled  in  thinning 
ranks,  and  a white  flower  was  placed  in  the  me- 
morial wreath  by  each  State  President  in  memory 
of  those  “loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile.”  The 
beautiful  “Confederate  Requiem,”  composed  by 
Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle,  and  set  to  music,  was 
sung  at  this  service,  with  other  lovely  songs  most 
appropriate. 


After  these  exercises,  the  memorial  wreath  was 
placed  on  the  Vance  monument  in  Asheville,  and 
the  President  General  sent  her  flowers  to  the 
Southern  boys  of  the  World  War  in  the  hospital 
at  Oteen,  near  Asheville.  ^ 

Historical  Evening. 

Historical  evening  ever  holds  the  interest  of 
the  convention,  and  it  is  also  largely  attended  by 
many  citizens  of  the  convention  city.  A delight- 
ful program  was  carried  out  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, with  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bernard,  Historian  of  the 
North  Carolina  Division,  presiding.  Dr.  J.  G. 
deRoulhac  Hamilton,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  spoke  on  the  “Historic  and  Literary 
Treasures  of  the  South,”  stressing  the  importance 
of  collecting  and  placing  such  material  in  fire- 
proof buildings,  citing  several  instances  in  his  own 
experience  where  much  valuable  material  had 
been  lost  by  fire  through  delay  in  placing  it  under 
proper  protection. 

The  awarding  of  Crosses  of  Service  was  made 
by  the  President  General,  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Good- 
win, Custodian,  the  recipients  being  as  follows: 
0.  L.  Bodenhammer,  Past  Commander,  National 
American  Legion;  Lieut.  George  Wright  Puryear, 
Gallatin,  Tenn.  (posthumous) ; Maj.  Gen.  John 
Wiley  Gulick,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.;  Maj.  Louis  Milton 
Bourne,  Asheville,  N.  C.  As  none  of  the  recipi- 
ents were  present,  the  crosses  were  delivered  to 
members  of  the  family  representing  them.  Major 
Bourne’s  father  receiving  that  for  his  son. 

Concluding  the  program,  “Memories  of  Yester- 
day” presented  a dream  of  the  old  songs  sung  in 
costume  and  was  followed  by  the  “dress  parade  of 
the  sixties,”  which  always  brings  down  the  house. 

Entertainment. 

Attendants  on  the  convention  in  Asheville  were 
entertained  beautifully.  Some  of  the  luncheons 
and  teas  were  for  officers  only,  but  there  were 
many  things  including  the  delegates  as  well.  A 
luncheon  on  Monday  at  the  Woman’s  Club  hon- 
ored the  officers  of  the  General  Organization  and 
distinguished  guests.  A special  courtesy  by  Mr. 
Fred  Seely,  of  the  Grove  Industries,  was  a gift 
of  homespun  material  for  a suit  to  each  General 
Officer,  and  a bag  of  homespun  material  to  each 
of  the  other  guests. 

Luncheon  at  Grove  Park  Inn  on  Tuesday  com- 
plimented all  officers  and  delegates,  the  North 
Carolina  Division  being  hostess.  A program  of 
music,  dancing,  and  interesting  talks  was  carried 
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out.  A tea  at  the  Biltmore  Forest  Country  Club 
on  Thursday  afternoon  honored  all  attending  the 
convention,  as  did  that  in  Confederate  Hall  at  the 
Courthouse,  when  veterans  helped  to  receive 
and  children  of  the  Confederacy,  in  old-time  cos- 
tumes, were  attentive  in  their  service.  There 
were  numerous  other  teas  and  receptions,  and 
dances  for  the  pages,  one  of  these  being  a ball  at 
Grove  Park  Inn  on  Friday  evening. 

A number  of  special  luncheons  and  dinners  were 
given  during  the  convention  in  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain work.  The  first  of  these  was  the  “Dutch 
Treat”  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral, which  was  a registration  rally — “Registra- 
tion Interpreted.”  On  Wednesday  evening  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway  dinner  was  given  with 
large  attendance,  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Chair- 
man, presiding,  with  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson, 
State  Director  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  A 
special  feature  of  the  decorations  was  a model  of 
the  highway  in  North  Carolina,  thirty-three  feet 
long,  made  by  Mrs.  Anderson,  this  long  stretch  of 
roadway  from  east  to  west  showing  the  markers 
placed  by  the  State,  the  towns  and  interesting 
places  along  the  route,  and  the  beautification 
work  was  outlined  with  miniature  trees,  shrubs, 
and  other  plantings,  all  of  this  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Anderson,  who  figuratively  took  the  guests  along 
theJiighway  and  gave  the  history  of  the  interest- 
ing points  along  the  way.  Wonderful  work  has 
been  done  in  this  beautification  work  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division,  over  $1500  having  been  spent 
in  this  work  during  the  past  year  under  direction 
of  Mrs.  Anderson.  A short  talk  was  also  made 
by  Col.  J.  G.  Harrelson,  of  Raleigh,  director  of 
the  department  of  conservation  and  development 
of  North  Carolina,  on  Highway  Beautification, 
who  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
and  praised  the  organization  for  its  interest  in 
such  an  important  State  enterprise,  and  gave  as- 
surance of  his  department’s  cooperation  in  fur- 
thering their  program. 

Division  Presidents  gave  their  reports  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  their  accounts  of  efforts 
and  accomplishments  became  an  inspiring  narra- 
tive. The  prize  for  the  “most  concise,  compre- 
hensive, and  constructive  report”  was  awarded  to 
Virginia,  as  reported  later. 

* * * 

In  presenting  this  report  of  the  convention  at 
Asheville,  indulgence  is  asked  for  such  a hastily 
prepared  report.  In  order  to  get  it  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  Veteran,  haste  was  neces- 
sary— and  brevity. 


S^partm^nt,  31.  S.  (£. 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History." 
Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


PRIZES  AWARDED  IN  THE  HISTORICAL 
DEPARTMENT,  1930. 

The  Raines  Banner. — To  the  Division  making 
the  largest  collection  of  papers  and  historical  rec- 
ords, and  doing  the  best  historical  work.  Won  by 
the  Georgia  Division. 

Jeanne  Fox  Weinmann  Cup. — To  the  Division 
reporting  the  greatest  amount  of  historical  work 
done  in  schools.  Won  by  the  Georgia  Division. 

Mildred  Lewis  Rutherford  Loving  Cup. — For 
the  most  meritorious  criticism,  by  a Daughter  of 
the  Confederacy,  of  some  history  or  biography 
dealing  with  the  Confederate  period.  Won  by 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Carson,  Chester,  S.  C. 

William  Jackson  Walker  Loving  Cup. — Offered 
by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Broyles  in  memory  of  her  father,  a 
Captain  under  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  to  the  Chapter 
placing  in  some  library  the  greatest  number  of 
books  on  Southern  history  and  literature,  with 
U.  D.  C.  book  plate  in  each.  Won  by  Asheville 
Chapter,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Thomas  D.  Osborne  Loving  Cup. — Offered  by 
Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury  in  memory  of  her  father, 
a member  of  the  “Orphan  Brigade,”  to  the  mem- 
ber submitting  the  best  one-act  play  founded  on 
some  incident  of  the  War  between  the  States. 
Won  by  Ada  Ramp  Walden,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Five  Dollars. — Offered  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Wood- 
bury, for  a list  of  places  on  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway  which  should  be  marked,  and  the  best 
reasons  why  these  should  be  marked.  Won  by 
Miss  Decca  Lamar  West,  Waco,  Tex. 

Rose  Loving  Cup. — For  the  best  essay  on 
“Nullification,  North  and  South.”  Won  by  Miss 
Annie  McCord,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Martha  Washington  House  Medal. — For  the 
best  essay  on  “Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Statesman  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.”  Won  by 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Burkhardt,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue  Cup. — For  the  best  essay 
on  “Education  in  the  South  During  the  War 
Between  the  States.”  Won  by  Miss  Annie  Belle 
Fogg,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

(Continued  on  page  486) 
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Confeberateb  Soutbecn  ilftemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Peabody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  ViOTiGSaf! ...  .Recording  Secretary  General 
790g  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Bryan  Wells  Collier Historian  General 

College  Park,  Ga. 

Miss  Willie  Fort  Williams  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala.  » 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  -Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quinby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas— Little  Rock Mrs.  Sam  Wassell 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida  Gainesville.. . ? Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta. Mrs.  William  A.  W^right 

Kentucky — 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi— Biloxi Mrs.  Byrd  Enochs 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

NorthCarolina — Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H . Miller 

Texas — 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Ada  Ramp  Walden,  Editor,  Box  592,  Augusta,  Ga. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

Dear  Memorial  Women. — Once  again,  through 
a kind  Providence,  we  are  permitted  to  bring  you 
affectionate  greetings  as  we  celebrate  this  Holy 
Season  of  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  of  Mankind. 

Living  in  a Christian  land,  manifold  blessings 
are  ours,  but  which  also  carry  responsibilities. 
There  has  been  great  financial  stress  throughout 
our  country,  which  has  brought  dire  distress  to 
many.  Let  us  seek  out  and  brighten  their  lives 
with  some  little  thoughtful  act  of  kindness. 
Many  accustomed  to  luxurious  living  are  facing 
hardships,  and  a kindly  deed  will  cheer  and  en- 
hearten  desolate  lives.  At  this  season  you  are 
especially  urged  to  seek  out  and  with  comforts 
and  cheer  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  Mothers  of 
the  Sixties.  In  bringing  joy  and  comfort  to 
others  you  will  find  the  real  joy  of  living,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Christ  Child  will  lift  up  your  soul 
into  the  real  sunlight  of  God’s  love.  They  cannot 
in  the  course  of  human  events  be  with  us  but  a 
few  fleeting  years,  so  “work  while  ’tis  day.” 

Important. — Again  you  are  urgently  requested 
to  seek  out  any  unmarked  graves  of  Confederate 
soldiers  in  your  neighborhood,  and  send  names, 
location,  and  any  information  obtainable  as  to 
company.  State,  date  of  death,  battle  in  which  he 
sacrificed  his  all — his  life — to  your  President  Gen- 
eral, as  a most  important  movement  is  on  foot  to 
place  markers  for  these  long  neglected  ones.  Let 
me  urge  that  you  do  not  pass  this  request  idly  by, 
but  use  every  effort  to  secure  at  once  the  informa- 
tion sought.  This  is  our  special  work.  Please  do 
not  delay.  “Work  while  ’tis  day,  for  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work.” 


Lee  Monument  in  New  Orleans. 

A recent  letter  from  our  own  Miss  Daisy  M.  L. 
Hodgson  brings  the  announcement  of  a wonderful 
electrical  device  to  be  installed  by  which  the  great 
statue  of  our  immortal  and  beloved  leader  of  the 
Confederacy,  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  the  New  Orleans 
city  circle,  can  be  flooded  with  the  beautiful  white 
light  from  foundation  stone  to  cap,  which  carries 
the  magnificent  monument.  The  lights  can  be 
changed  from  color  to  color,  as  the  span  of  the 
rainbow,  making  the  monument  a thing  of  beauty 
by  night  as  by  day.  We  congratulate  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  in  thus  paying  tribute 
to  the  “Idol  of  Dixie”  and  in  thus  honoring  her- 
self by  proclaiming  to  the  world  her  steadfast  pur- 
pose of  “standing  by  her  colors.”  These  things 
make  memory  imperishable  and  fill  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  youth  of  the  Southland  with  lov- 
ing veneration  and  devotion  to  our  peerless  leader. 

Again  wishing  for  each  of  you  all  blessings, 
and  the  happiest  and  most  blessed  Christmas  tide. 
Affectionately  yours, 

Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General. 


GREETINGS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

BY  MARY  CARTER  WINTER 

Greetings  and  good  wishes  to  all  members  of  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association. 

And  to  the  Veterans  of  the  gray  whom  we  love 
and  honor  and  for  whom  the  Confederated  South- 
ern Memorial  Association  was  founded. 

May  the  Christmas  season  be  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you  the  happiest  you  have  ever  known,  and 
may  the  year  to  come  bring  fulfilment  of  your 
hopes  and  plans. 

And  to  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
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Association  may  the  coming  year  bring  renewal 
of  interest  in  the  work  undertaken  for  the  South 
so  many  years  ago  when  the  red  tides  of  battle 
flowed  over  the  fields  harrowed  by  war  and  sown 
by  death. 

May  each  Association  strive  to  write  into  the 
pages  of  Time  some  record  worthy  of  the  past 
and  by  these  records  show  that  there  are  living 
hands  forever  ready  to  keep  burnished  and  bright 
the  memories  of  those  heroic  times  when  men 
believed  in  Honor  as  an  essential  quality  of  the 
soul,  and  interpreted  the  word  Duty  to  mean  a 
vital  principle  rather  than  an  abstract  symbol. 

A Christmas  Thought. 

It  is  the  season  of  remembrance  and  we,  to 
whom  the  Christ  is  the  symbol  of  a divine  love 
beyond  all  understanding,  turn  first  to  the  thought 
of  Christmas  as  “Christ’s  Day’’;  and  linger  over 
the  memories  of  that  far  distant  time  when  the 
Nativity  was  heralded  abroad  by  the  angels  on 
the  hills  above  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem. 

To  the  manger  where  the  Christ  child  lay,  came 
the  wise  men  of  the  East ; bearing  gifts ; and  now, 
after  two  thousand  years,  the  world  on  Christmas 
Day  sends  gifts  to  those  beloved  of  the  heart. 

Sometimes  it  almost  seems  that  this  exchange 
of  gifts — so  beautiful  when  expressive  of  a rich- 
ness of  the  spirit  overflowing  in  love  for  others — 
has  become  a symbol  of  material  things  and  that 
we  forget  the  true  significance  of  the  fete  days  of 
December. 

Would  that  the  tinsel  and  the  glitter  of  the  sea- 
son might  be  lost  again  in  the  beauty  and  the 
peace  of  simple  things. 

Would  that  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  might 
hear — above  the  road  of  cities  and  higher  than  the 
note  of  strife  where  nation  threatens  nation — 
the  faint  echoes  of  an  universal  harmony  whose 
motif  glorifies  the  words,  “Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men.” 

Would  that  every  individual  heart  might  feel 
the  needs  of  those  who  shuffle  slowly  in  the 
shadows  of  despair  and,  with  love,  reach  out  to 
them  the  gifts  to  meet  their  needs. 

And  in  so  doing,  bring  again  to  the  Divine  Child 
at  Christmas  time,  an  essence  of  the  spirit  more 
precious  than  the  frankincense  and  myrrh 
brought  by  the  ancient  Magi  to  the  manger  in  the 
little  town  of  Bethlehem. 


THE  EDITOR  RESIGNS. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Veteran,  my  work  as 
editor  for  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial 
Association  is  concluded.  It  is  with  regret  that 
I sever  my  official  connection  with  the  Confed- 
erated Southern  Memorial  Association  for  I have 
found  much  pleasure  in  my  association  with  the 
women  who  form  the  various  associations,  and 
from  them  I have  learned  much  that  is  beautiful 
and  fine. 

But  my  plans  for  the  coming  year  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  assume  longer  the  duties  of 
editor. 

I am  sorry  that  I have  been  unable  in  the 
months  that  have  gone  by  to  use  more  of  the 
intimate  news  of  the  work  that  each  association 
has  been  doing;  but  so  little  has  been  sent  in  to 
the  editor,  it  was  necessary  to  write  of  other 
things. 

I hope  that  these  things  have  found  here  and 
there  an  interested  reader  and  that  all  of  you  will 
hold  a thought  of  me  in  memory  now  and  then. 

Mary  Carter  Winter. 

IN  A GARDEN. 

Give  to  me  no  hothouse  orchid,  grown  with 
science  through  each  day; 

Let  me  wander  in  a garden  where  the  madcap 
breezes  play — 

Where  the  songsters  chant  their  matins,  as  the 
shattered  petals  Tall, 

And  a soul-refreshing  fragrance  seems  to  hover 
over  all. 

I shall  gather  lovely  blossoms,  hold  them  to  my 
yearning  breast. 

Watch  the  smiling  pansy  faces  that  my  eager 
lips  have  pressed — 

Note  with  joy  the  dear  moss-roses  that  my  child- 
hood used  to  know. 

Marigolds  and  sweet  alyssum,  tiger  lilies  in  a 
row; 

Vines  of  coral  honeysuckle,  silkenskirted  holly- 
hocks. 

Gaudy  stars  of  sweet  verbena,  multicolored  four 
o’clocks. 

Fragrant  plumes  of  purple  lilac — plumes  my 
heart  can  ne’er  forget. 

Poppies  with  their  flaming  beauty,  dainty  sprigs 
of  mignonette. 

All  the  fragile,  scented  petals  will  perform  a 
cheerful  part. 

Every  flower  in  its  season  lending  sunshine  to 
my  heart. 

— Susan  C.  Milner,  in  "The  Poet’s  Scroll.” 
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Sons  of  Confederate  li)eterans 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Commander  in  Chief,  Richmond,  Va. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

C.  E.  Gilbert,  Houston,  Tex Inspector  in  Chief 

W.  Scott  Hancock,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  .Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  H.  J.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  George  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. . .Surgeon  in  Chief 
Fenton  H.  Kimbrough,  Biloxi,  Miss. . . Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Roger  C.  Jones,  Selma,  Ala Commissary  in  Chief 

J.  Roy  Price,  Shreveport,  La Publicity  Director  in  Chief 

W.  L.  Gilmore,  d.d.,  Memphis,  Tenn Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Chairman  

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary  

William  R.  Dancy  . . 

Robert  S.  Hudgins  . . 

Edward  S.  McCarver 
Judge  Edgar  Scurry  . 

John  M.  Kinard  .... 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical  Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief  Austin,  Tex. 

H.  K.  Ramsey,  Monument  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  Textbooks  Baltimore,  Md. 


Rufus  W.  Pearson,  Manassas  Battle  Field . . Washington  D.  C. 


VICE  COMMANDERS  IN  CHIEF. 

Dr.  William  R.  Dancy,  Savannah,  Ga.  . . Army  of  Tennessee 
Robert  S.  Hudgins,  Richmond,  Va. 

^ Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Edward  S.  McCarver,  Orange,  Tex. 

Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis  Dadeville  Alabama 

Walter  W.  Rainey,  McCrory  Arkansas 


Elizah  Funkhouser,  7522  East  Lake  Terrace,  Chicago 

Illinois 

Arthur  C.  Smith,  1313  U Street,  Northwest,  Washington, 

D.  C District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 

H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York, 


N.  Y. 

John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee  Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah  Georgia 

Harry  St.  George  T.  Carmichael,  Ksrrock Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  Shreveport Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo  Mississippi 

Walter  H.  Saunders,  St.  Louis  Missouri 

George  E.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Asheville  North  Carolina 

W.  S.  Livingston,  Seminole  Oklahoma 

Dr.  John  Parks  Gilmer,  Pacific  Division,  San  Diego, 

California 

Dr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  Chester  South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga  Tennessee 

Claude  B.  Woods,  Wichita  Falls  Texas 

Albert  S.  Bolling,  Charlottesville  Virginia 

George  W.  Sidebottom,  Huntington  West  Virginia 


Richmond,  Va. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Orange,  Tex. 
Wichita  Fall,  Tex. 
Newberry,  S.  C. 
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All  communications  for  this  department  should  he  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


REUNIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

Texas  State  Reunion. 

The  annual  Texas  reunion  and  convention  of 
the  Veterans  and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans was  held  at  Dallas  the  first  week  of  October, 
and  was  a most  gratifying  success  in  attendance, 
speeches,  resolutions,  and  two  grand  balls. 

The  Baker  Hotel  was  the  headquarters  of  both 
associations  and  their  conventions  were  in  session 
at  the  same  time,  the  Veterans  in  the  main  ball- 
room, and  the  Sons  in  another  adjoining  room. 

Brigade  Commander  M.  C.  Benner,  of  Fort 
Worth,  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Texas  Di- 
vision U.  C.  V. ; and  C.  E.  Gilbert,  Commander  of 
the  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp  at  Houston, 
and  Inspector-in-Chief  on  Commander-in-Chief 
Norman’s  staff,  was  elected  Division  Commander, 
S.  C.  V. 

The  main  action  of  the  S.  C.  V.  convention  was 
the  adoption  of  a resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, inaugurating  a movement  to  raise  a fund  by 
means  of  entertainments  over  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  a suitable  monument  for  each  of  our  two 
historic  Confederate  Parks,  located  at  Biloxi  and 
Manassas  Battlefield.  The  resoultion  provided 
that  the  official  staff  of  the  Division  Commander 
to  be  elected  should  constitute  an  executive  com- 
mittee to  devise  plans  for  carrying  out  the  ex- 
pressed wish  in  the  resolution. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  called  to  meet  at 
Dallas  Fair,  October  21,  Confederate  Day,  to  start 
the  work.  While  only  a small  number  of  the 
committee  met  (all  having  just  been  in  Dallas  at 


the  State  Reunion),  those  present,  and  others  by 
letter,  gave  assurances  of  hearty  cooperation  in 
the  movement.  The  Commander  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  say  that  they  have  promises  from 
eight  or  ten  of  the  camps  that  will  heartily  work 
with  the  committee  on  the  plan  and  program  to  be 
agreed  on  at  an  early  date. 

The  constitution  of  Texas  bars  any  legislative 
or  State  aid  in  this  enterprise,  and  it  is  desired 
that  Texas  shall  be  represented  in  suitable  mon- 
uments of  granite  or  marble  containing  the  im- 
portant history  we  so  much  desire  to  preserve  as 
the  causes  of  that  terrible  war.  It  was  contended 
at  Dallas  that  the  Sons  owe  it  to  their  ancestors 
to  preserve  the  truth,  and  not  to  depend  on  the 
unfair  books  and  magazine  articles  which  are 
flooding  the  country  from  one  section,  which  are 
biased  and  prejudiced,  and  which  conceal  and  ig- 
nore the  history  which  should  be  preserved. 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  Reunion  shall  be 
,held  at  Fort  Worth. 

Resolution  Adopted  at  Texas  Convention. 

Whereas  The  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  are 
pledged  to  an  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  as  written  and  founded  by 
Southern  men,  as  the  very  Magna  Charter  of  our 
liberties,  and  to  the  recording,  preservation  and 
teaching  with  impartiality  all  Southern  history 
and  achievements  from  Jamestown  to  this  present 
era,  especially  to  preserve  and  teach  the  truth  of 
history  as  to  the  War  between  the  States,  all  of 
which  is  creditable  to  the  Southern  people;  and 
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whereas  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
have  purchased  and  paid  for  the  85-acre-home  of 
Jefferson  Davis  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  about  200 
acres  of  the  Battlefield  of  Manassas  near  the  City 
of  Washington,  with  the  purpose  of  making  TWO 
CONFEDERATE  HISTORIC  PARKS  on  which 
to  preserve  in  granite  and  marble  the  truth  of  that 
conflict  so  disastrous  to  the  South,  but  so  bril- 
liantly reflecting  the  glory  and  heroism  of  the  men 
of  the  Southland,  who,  when  forced  into  war  for 
the  defense  of  their  homes  and  principles  dear  to 
them  fought  with  courage,  heroism,  and  endur- 
ance for  four  years,  an  army  of  five  times  their 
number  with  unlimited  resourses ; therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Texas  Division,  S.  C.  V., 
provide  a suitable  monument  for  each  of  the 
two  Confederate  Parks ; and,  to  that  end. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  Commander  of 
the  Texas  Division,  with  his  Staff  to  be  appointed 
by  him  from  different  sections  of  the  State,  be 
hereby  constituted  an  Executive  Committee  which 
are  instructed  and  authorized  to  devise  means 
through  a system  of  public  entertainment  by  the 
S.  C.  V.,  the  U.  D.  C.  invited  to  cooperate,  which 
entertainments  are  designed  to  be  historical  and 
educational,  to  raise  a fund  sufficient  for.  a hand- 
some and  appropriate  monument  suitably  in- 
scribed with  history  of  that  conflict  and  its  causes, 
for  each  of  these  two  Confederate  Historic  Parks. 

Commander  of  Eastern  Division. 

Commander-in-Chief  Norman  announces  that 
James  C.  Boone,  810  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  Commander  of 
the  Eastern  Division  until  its  next  annual  reunion. 
Commander  Boone  will  at  once  appoint  his  official 
staff,  and  inaugurate  a campaign  for  the  organi- 
zation of  new  camps  and  the  reorganization  of 
inactive  camps  in  his  Division,  and  make  report 
thereof  to  General  Headquarters. 

Arkansas  Convention,  S.  C.  V. 

The  veterans  were  guests  of  the  Sons  of  Con- 
federate Veterans  at  their  convention  recently 
held  at  Little  Rock.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Senator  Raney,  and  Mayor  Pat  L.  Robin- 
son gave  the  welcome  address.  Other  speakers 
were:  C.  W.  Bell,  Commander  of  the  Robert  C. 
Newton  Camp,  S.  C.  Conf.  V.;  Gen.  R.  T.  Martin, 
of  Beebe,  new  State  commander  of  the  Veterans; 
E.  R.  Wiles,  who  had  charge  of  arrangements  for 
the  Confederate  reunion  two  years  ago;  Dr.  C. 
H.  Brough,  Mrs.  Josie  Frazee  Cappleman,  H.  L. 
Ponder,  and  Mrs.  John  Weinmann. 

Officers  were  elected  by  the  Sons  of  Veterans 


at  the  meeting.  Walter  W.  Raney,  of  McCrory, 
was  reelected  State  Commander.  He  reappointed 
Maj.  R.  B.  Keating,  of  McCrory,  as  adjutant. 
The  brigade  commanders  are  Neill  C.  Marsh,  El 
Dorado;  Harry  L.  Ponder,  Walnut  Ridge;  A.  B. 
Priddy,  Russellville;  R.  W.  Rogers,  Texarkana. 


SERVED  WITH  THE  SIXTH  MISSOURI 
REGIMENT. 

Caleb  Thomas,  of  Glasgow,  Howard  County, 
Mo.,  is  one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  the  6th 
Missouri  Regiment.  He  enlisted  at  Boonsboro, 
Mo.,  in  May,  1861 ; was  captured  at  Vicksburg, 
July  4,  1863,  and  sent  to  parole  camp  at  Demopo- 
lis,  Ala.,  for  exchange;  was  captured  the  second 
time  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Novmber,  1864,  and  im- 
prisoned at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago;  exchanged 
in  February,  1865,  he  was  Captured  the  third 
time  at  fort  Blakely,  Ala.,  and  imprisoned  at  Ship 
Island;  paroled  at  end  of  war  at  Jackson,  Miss. 
From  there  he  walked  to  his  home  in  Missouri. 

Facing  the  new  order  of  things  with  the  same 
courage  he  had  shown  on  battlefield,  with  his 
young  wife,  he  took  possession  of  his  farm  near 
Glasgow,  to  which  he  has  added  many  acres,  and 
where  he  still  lives  surrounded  by  his  large  family 
— a prosperous  farmer.  President  of  the  People’s 


CALEB  THOMAS — IN  THE  EVENING  OF  LIFE. 
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Bank  of  Glasgow,  a faithful  Christian,  loyal 
friend. 

Born  near  Somerset,  Pulaski  County,  Ky.,  Janu- 
ary 11, 1843,  Caleb  Thomas  went  to  Missouri  with 
his  mother  in  1852,  shortly  after  his  father  died, 
and  grew  up  in  Howard  County,  from  which  he 
enlisted  as  a Confederate  soldier. 


THE  PRESS  BREAKFAST. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  before  the  opening  of  the 
convention  in  Asheville,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  of 
Georgia,  Editor  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Department  in  the 
Veteran,  gave  a breakfast  to  Division  editors 
or  their  representatives  in  the  George  Vanderbilt 
Hotel,  this  being  a get-together  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss and  explain  the  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  sustaining 
the  Veteran  through  subscriptions  and  in  mak- 
ing the  U.  D.  C.  Department  both  interesting  and 
of  value  to  every  Daugter  of  the  Confederacy. 
Special  guests  were  the  President  General,  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Bashinsky,  who  spoke  in  this  interest,  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Veteran,  who  tried  to  explain 
the  necessity  for  conciseness  in  the  reports  and  of 
sending  material  most  worth  while.  The  Official 
Editor,  Mrs.  Harris,  also  made  a little  talk  ex- 
pressing her  appreciation  of  the  interest  and  co- 
operation which  had  been  given  her  in  this  work, 
and  urged  increased  effort  to  make  the  Depart- 
ment of  value  and  interest  to  all. 

In  making  her  report  to  the  convention  later, 
Mrs.  Harris  presented  a silver  loving  cup  as  a 
prize  for  the  largest  number  of  subscriptions  sent 
by  a Division  during  the  past  year.  This  went  to 
California,  which  State  had  credit  for  203  sub- 
scriptions, an  especially  fine  showing  for  that  far 
Western  State,  and  the  Division  Director,  Mrs. 
Theodore  L.  Grabe,  deserves  much  credit  for  her 
work.  California  has  also  sent  a good  sum  to  the 
Emergency  Fund  for  the  Veteran.  This  prize 
will  be  given  each  year. 

North  Carolina  always  does  well  in  this  work 
for  the  Veteran,  usually  taking  the  prize.  This 
year  she  followed  California  very  closely,  with 
190  subscriptions  to  her  credit,  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Mrs.  J.  S.  Welborn,  of  High  Point. 
Tennessee  came  next  with  176;  Virginia,  with 
131;  Arkansas,  with  114  (also  a large  contribu- 
tion to  the  Emergency  Fund)  ; South  Carolina, 
113;  Missouri,  103. 

The  result  of  this  get-together  meeting  at  Ashe- 
ville was  encouraging  in  the  interest  expressed, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  every  State  will  show  an  in- 
crease in  this  work  for  1931- 


VIRGINIA’S  WAR  GOVERNORS. 

(Continued  from  page  465) 

Never  a student  of  statesmanship,  he  was  an 
adroit  politician.  As  a soldier,  he  was  noted,  on 
the  contrary,  for  valor  rather  than  tactics. 
Through  a long  career,  he  was  a familiar  figure  in 
many  legislative  bodies,  and  his  eccentricities,  his 
humor,  and  his  charm  of  manner  endeared  him  to 
his  constituents. 

On  a monument,  erected  to  his  memory,  in 
Capitol  Square,  these  words  are  engraved: 

“A  man  of  strong  convictions 
Bred  in  the  strict 
States  Right  School 
He  yielded  paramount  allegiance 
To  his  Mother  State 
And  maintained  with  fearless 
And  impassioned  eloquence 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
The  Sovereignty  of  Virginia.” 


PRIZES  IN  HISTORICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

(Continued  from  page  481) 

Hy de-Campbell  Cup. — For  the  best  essay  on 
“The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and  its 
Influence  Upon  Subsequent  Events.”  Won  by 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Faison,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Adelia  Dunovant  Loving  Cup. — Offered  by  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Calhoun,  in  memory  of  her  sister,  former 
Chairman  of  the  History  Committee,  U.  D.  C.,  for 
the  best  essay  on  “John  C.  Calhoun,  Apostle  of 
States’  Rights.”  Won  by  Miss  Olive  Boggs  New- 
ton, Pickens,  S.  C. 

Ferguson  Memorial  Prize. — Offered  by  Mrs. 
Bessie  Ferguson  Cary,  in  memory  of  her  father, 
for  the  best  essay  on  “Nosby’s  Rangers.”  Won 
by  Miss  Cornelia  Mayer,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Thomas  Cathy  White  Prize. — Offered  by  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Gordon  White  for  the  best  essay  on 
“The  South’s  Contribution  to  Medical  Science.” 
Won  by  Mrs.  W.  Cabell  Flournoy,  Lexington,  Va. 

Orren  Randolph  Smith  Medal. — For  the  best 
historical,  account  of  some  company  or  regiment 
in  Confederate  service.  Won  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Bleck- 
ley, Sr.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Anna  Robinson  Andrews  Medal. — For  the  best 
essay  on  “Territorial  Expansion  under  Southern 
Leadership.”  Won  by  Olive  Boggs  Newton, 
Pickens,  S.  C. 

The  Roberts  Medal. — For  the  second  best  essay 
in  any  contest.  Won  by  Mrs.  Kirby  Smith 
Anderson,  Madison,  Ga. 
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REALIZING  THE  BLESSINGS  OF 
SLAVERY. 

In  a letter  written  to  a newspaper 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a negro  woman 
enumerates  the  things  for  which  her 
race  in  the  city  should  be  thankful 
and  closes  with  the  following: 

“After  all,  may  we  not  truly  say 
that  slavery  has  proved  to  be  a bless- 
ing, bringing  a heathen  people  into  a 
Christian  land,  where,  after  a little 
more  than  half  a century  of  freedom, 
such  privileges  as  have  been  enumer- 
ated are  enjoyed,  and  these  are  by  no 
means  the  half  of  the  good  things 
God  has  given  the  colored  man.  See 
to  it  that  we  show  our  appreciation 
by  faithful  service  wherever  our 
work  may  be,  by  obedience  to  law, 
respect  for  those  in  authority,  and, 
above  all,  a deep  reverence  for  Him 
who  made  these  blessings  possible.” 


When  a man  is  killed  in  the  United 
States  Army  service,  one  filled  out 
blank  report  suffices.  If  a horse  is 
killed,  twelve  reports  are  required. 
If  a revolver  is  lost,  twenty-four 
forms  must  be  filled  out  and  variously 
distributed. — Universal  News  Service. 


There  are  but  two  freedoms,  the 
false,  where  a man  is  free  to  do  what 
he  likes;  the  true,  where  a man  is 
free  to  do  what  he  ought. — Charles 
Kingsley. 


NOVEMBER  PRAYER. 

I like  to  watch  the  leaves  that  dance 
Upon  November  trees; 

I like  to  hear  the  way  they  laugh 
Their  answer  to  the  breeze. 

I like  the  gallant  gowns  they  wear. 

Of  gold  and  scarlet  made — 

I even  like  the  way  they  fall. 

So  crisp — so  unafraid! 

They  lend  my  soul  a little  prayer. 
They  make  me  softly  say: 

“When  autumn  comes  into  my  life. 
Let  me  be  brave  and  gay.  . . . 

God,  give  me  grace  to  laugh  and 
dance. 

As  to  the  branch  I cling. 

And  let  me  wear  a vivid  dress. 

And  dream  of  youth — and  spring!” 
— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Whatever  factor  it  is  that  makes 
men  do  good  or  unselfish  work,  let  us 
by  all  means  welcome  and  praise  it. 
But  I can  only  say  still  that  I have 
found  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  makes  men  do  that 
which  nothing  else  will,  and  bear  and 
suffer  with  equanimity  that  which 
nothing  else  would. — From  “A  Man’s 
Faith,”  by  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  of 
Labrador. 

“Don’t  stop  the  Veteran.  Let  it 
come  on,”  writes  S.  A.  Hughey,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  renewing  sub- 
scription. May  his  tribe  increase! 


J.  k.  Joel  & Co. 

SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S.,  CONFEDERATE, 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cash  paid  for  old  United  States 
and  Confederate  stamps  on  envelopes 
dated  from  1840  to  1880.  Look  in 
your  attic  in  the  old  trunks  for  old 
letters,  remove  the  letters,  and  send 
the  envelopes  with  stamps  attached. 
We  will  quote  you  prices  by  return 
mail.  Do  it  now  and  make  some 
extra  money  for  Christmas.  B.  S. 
Cochran,  701  Johnson  Avenue,  White 
Bear  Lake,  Minn. 


“Have  just  received  illustrated 
booklet,  ‘State  Capitols  of  the  South,’ 
for  which  I thank  you  very  much.  It 
is  beautiful  and  most  interesting.” 
Miss  Mattie  Pelham,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Little  Alice  had  a very"  bad  cold. 
Holding  up  a rose  to  her  mother’s 
nose,  she  asked:  “Does  it  smell  sweet. 
Mummy?” 

“Yes,  dear,”  the  mother  answered. 
“Can’t  you  smell  it  yourself?” 

Alice  shook  her  head  solemnly. 
“No,”  she  said,  “my  nose  is  deaf.” 


COMPLETE  IT! 

’Tis  what  we  finish — not  what  we  be- 
gin— 

By  which  we  rise; 

To  try  is  good,  but  not  enough  where- 
by 

To  gain  the  prize. 

We  win  by  what  we  do — not  by  the 
thing 

We  meant  to  do; 

’Tis  where  we  stand — not  where  we 
ought  to  be. 

That  makes  our  view. 

For  power  is  given  every  one  to  be 
The  man  he  would; 

A mere  intent  will  count  for  naught, 
though  it 
Be  fine  and  good; 

But  effort  must  be  followed  by  work 
Accomplished,  done; 

For  only  by  completed  tasks  is  life’s 
Great  victory  won. 

— Selected. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  zo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

gtr-  price:,  6LOO  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 
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Books  for  Christmas 

The  thoughts  of  many  are  now  turned  to  the  Christmas  season, 
and  what  gifts  are  most  suitable  for  family  and  friends.  A book 
is  appropriate  for  young  and  old,  and  you  can  help  the  Veteran 
by  ordering  your  books  from  this  office.  And  don’t  forget  that 
the  book  on  “Recollections  and  Letters  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,”  com- 
piled and  edited  by  his  son,  Capt.  R.  E.  Lee,  is  still  available  and 
will  be  an  appreciated  gift  wherever  bestowed.  This  is  the  hand- 
some five  dollar  edition  which  the  Veteran  still  offers  at  $3.25, 
postpaid.  The  stock  is  largely  depleted,  and  it  will  soon  be  an- 
other “out  of  print  book,”  with  price  advanced.  If  ordered  with 
renewal  of  subscription,  the  price  is  $4.50  for  both. 

The  group  picture  of  Generals  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  a handsome  steel  engraving,  is  also  commended  for 
Christmas  giving,  as  well  as  for  presentation  to  schools,  libraries, 
etc.  The  price  is  now  $10.00,  but  the  Veteran  gives  a year’s  sub- 
scription with  the  picture  at  that  price.  Order  early,  as  orders 
have  to  be  filled  elsewhere. 

STANDARD  WORKS  ON  CONFEDERATE  HISTORY. 

The  Confederate  Military  History.  12  volumes.  A hand- 
some set  in  half  leather $30.00 

Another  set  in  cloth  25.00 

Memoirs  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Gen.  A.  L.  Long.  5.00 

Memoirs  of  Col.  John  S.  Mosby.  Edited  by  Charles  Wells 
Russell.  5.00 

Stonewall  Jackson.  A Military  Biography.  By  John  Esten 
Cooke,  with  addenda  by  Dr.  J.  William  Jones.  5.00 

General  Beauregard.  By  Alfred  Roman.  Two  volumes  6.00 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  By  Dr.  John  J.  Craven. 

Edition  of  1866  4.25 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  By  Dr.  J. 

William  Jones.  4.50 

Jefferson  Davis.  By  Armistead  C.  Gordon.  : 2.50 

LET  THE  VETERAN  FIND  BOOKS  FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY. 

Address  ========================= 

THE  CONFEDERATE 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 
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